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PREFACE. 


bf  piQsenting  this  Yolume  to  the  American  public,  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  in  which  we  shall  indulge  will  be  few  and  general, 
as  the  book  is  one  of  that  kind  that  speaks  with  singular  plainness 
for  itself^  and  seems  to  us  to  require  little  upon  the  prefatory  page 
in  the  way  of  explanation,  either  with  reference  to  its  character 
considered  collectively,  or  in  detail. 

The  chief  object  in  preparing  this  work  has  been  to  furnish 
something  which  should  be  found  to  embrace  those  subjects  which 
axe  of  abiding  interest  and  importance  to  all  classes.  It  has  been 
a  wish  to  present  such  matters,  as  well  as  could  be  done  in  the  com* 
pass  allowed,  as  are  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  is  desirable  for  our  own  citizens  especially. 

Directed  by  these  intentions,  it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  to  bring 
a  valuable  and  attractive  volume  before  the  public  may  have  prov- 
ed successful ;  and  that,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  this  may  be  called,  emphatically,  a  book  for  this 
country,  exhibiting,  at  one  view,  a  picture  of  the  Republic  in  its 
physical,  political,  and  social  conditions,  so  drawn  and  colored  as 
to  present  in  pleasant  relief  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features. 

Simplicity  was  a  leading  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
By  such  object  it  was  natural  to  be  guided,  when  it  was  remem* 
bered  that  the  pages  were  designed  for  the  general  eye  and  for  all 
classes.  This  quality  was  allowed  to  govern,  in  a  great  degree,  botli 
in  the  thought  and  style ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it  may  have  been 
carried  to  a  point  beyond  the  fortunate  one,  it  will  be  believed,  we 
presume,  that  the  fault,  if  it  be  such,  is  upon  the  better  side. 
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In  some  instances  interesting  historical  accounts  are  retained  and 
enlarged  upon,  from  a  consideration  of  the  universally  popular  cha- 
racter which  such  accounts  generally  possess.  It  is  not  known, 
however,  that  they  are  referred  to  or  dwelt  upon  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  induce  the  charge  of  creduhty  beyond  that  very  pardonable  de- 
gree which  all  well  disposed  and  good  natured,  and  we  may  add, 
well  informed,  writers  and  readers  are  ever  ready  to  meet. 

Frequent  references  are  made  to  able  and  prominent  writers,  in 
connection  with  the  several  important  subjects  which  are  here  intro- 
duced ;  and  such  extracts  are  given,  as,  it  is  thought,  will  best  illus- 
trate and  enforce  them.  This  course,  with  most  readers,  is  an  ac- 
ceptable one,  and  in  a  work  of  this  nature  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
pursued,  frequently,  to  accomplish,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
design  of  the  undertaking. 

To  enlarge  would  seem  to  be  useless.  The  volume  must  speak 
for  itself,  and  bear  its  reconrnoiendation  within.  It  is  hoped,  with 
the  several  sketches  of  the  Republic  which  it  intends  to  present, 
under  its  different  aspects,  it  may  prove  an  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive one  to  the  community. 

We  had  intended  to  have  annexed  a  list  of  the  writers  consulted 
and  extracted  from  in  the  course  of  the  volume ;  but  we  believe 
the  references  in  the  pages  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  more 
particular  notice.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  mention 
our  especial  obligation  to  the  excellent  View  of  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Hinton,  of  which  we  have  made  the  freest  use  throughout 
the  volume. 

New  York,  June,  1839. 
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PHYSICAL      GEOGRAPHY, 


CHAPTER  I.— MOUNTAINS. 

TnorGH  embracing  in  its  extent  several  elevated  ranges  of  great  length 
and  breadth,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
xnouDtainotts  country.  The  land  along  the  whole  line  of  the  seacoast 
is  level  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior.  The  breadth  of  this 
ierel  tract  expands  from  fifty  miles  in  the  north-east  extremity,  gradually, 
as  we  advance  to  the  south-west,  till  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  it  has  attained 
an  extent  of  near  two  hundred  miles.  Beyond  this  the  land  gradually 
rises  into  mountains,  which  are  much  more  remarkable  for  their  length 
and  breadth,  than  their  height.  They  sometimes  consist  of  numerous 
parallel  ridges  rising  successively  behind  each  other;  at  other  times  they 
run  into  knots ;  and  sometimes  they  recede  from  their  parallel  direction 
into  wha*  are  called  spurs.  These  ranges  or  belts  of  mountainous  country, 
thoucrh  receiving  a  vast  number  of  different  appellations,  are  most  usually 
kiio^ni  by  the  name  of  the  Alleghaides.  The  long  continuity  of  this  chain 
has  obtained  it  the  name  of  the  Endless  Mou7itains,  from  the  northern 
5^v?.:jos.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  first  became  acquainted  with 
i:  in  Florida,  applied  to  it  through  its  whole  extent  the  name  of  Apidachian^ 
whioh  is  still  retained  by  a  considerable  river  of  that  country. 

The  ^-^neral  course  of  the  Allecfhanies  is  about  north-east  and  south- 
v.o*i ;  east  of  the  Hudson  they  are  scattered  in  irregular  groups,  without 
any  very  marked  direction. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan  Mountains  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  east  into  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  from  those  which  flow 
west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  Mexico.  Their  longitude  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  west,  and 
ihev  terminate  in  about  seventy  north  latitude.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
P:i.:iiic  is  another  range  which  seems  to  form  a  step  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  extends  from  the  Cape  of  California  along  the  coast  to 
Conk'?  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the  southern  portion. 
In  the  northA'n  part,  La  Perouse  states  that  it  is  ten  thousand  feet  high, 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  Mount  Elias,  eighteen  thousand  feet  high, 
and  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America.    . 
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The  ir^i/e  MounlatTu  in  New  England,  largely  connidered,  are  tl>« 
principal  ranges  running  north-east  and  south-west,  projecting;  rrom  the 
main  ridge  that  forma  the  boundary  of  the  United  Slates,  and  separates 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  run  south  through  the 
Nonhera  States.  The  highest  ridge  ia  that  called  the  White  Mountain 
lUdge  in  New  Hunp^ure,  running  from  south  to  noitb,  the  loftiest  sbb- 


mita  of  which  are  Monadnock,  a  hill  of  an  abrupt  and  striking  cbaructer, 
Sonapee,  Kearsarge,  Carr'a  Mountain,  and  Mooaehillocb.  Towaids  the 
north  of  the  state,  these  eminences  rise  to  a  much  higher  elevation,  and 
are  known  specifically  by  the  name  of  the  White  Moi^ntains. 


These  are  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Missi»- 
•ippi.  They  lie  between  the  Connecticut  and  Androscoggin  rivers  on 
ihe  north-east  and  west,  and  ibe  head-waters  of  the  Merrimack  on  the 
aouth  sixty  or  seventy  miles    from  the  coast ;    yet  their  white  suounita 
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ltf«  TibiUe  {nM  many  miles  at  sea.  They  extend  about  twenty  milea 
(rom  south-west  to  north-east,  and  their  base  is  eight  or  ten  miles  broad. 

MooDt  Waahinffton  is  the  highest  of  all  the  White  Mountains,  being 
six  thouaand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  to  Mount  Washington  in  height  is  Mount  Adams>  then  Jefierson, 
then  Madison,  all  more  than  five  thousand  feet  high ;  there  are  several 
besides  these,  though  none  so  elevated.  The  country  around  and  among 
the  mountains  is  very  wild  and  rough,  and  the  mountains  themselves  are 
difficult  of  access.  The  €ast  side  of  Mount  Washington  rises  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  low^r  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  thick  woods  of  spruce  and  fir  trees,  with  deep  beds  of  moss  beneath. 
Heavy  clouds  of  vapor  often  rest  upon  the  mountain,  and  fill  the  moss 
with  water,  which  cannot  be  exhaled  or  dried  up  by  the  sun  on  account  of 
the  woods,  and  therefore  it  breaks  out  in  numerous  springs  which  feed 
the  streams  from  the  mountain.  The  trees  are  short  and  stunted  higher 
up  the  mountain ;  soon  there  are  only  bushes  ;  then  instead  of  bushes  are 
vines ;  the  last  thing  that  grows  is  \vinter  grass  mixed  with  moss ;  the 
eunimit  is  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  There  is  a  plain  from  which  the  last 
height  of  Mount  Washington  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
This  elevation  or  pinnacle  is  composed  of  huge  grey  rocks.  Eeaching  the 
top  much  fatigued  and  out  of  breath,  the  traveller  is  instantly  master 
of  a  boundless  prospect,  noble  enough  to  pay  him  for  his  l^r.  The 
Atlantic  dimly  seen  through  a  distance  of  sixty-fivo  miles,  the  Vermont 
Mountains  on  the  West,  the  southern  and  northern  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  ponds,  streams,  and  towns,  without 
number,  all  form  a  great  impressive  picture. 

The  road  from  the  seacoast  to  the  mountains  passes  along  the  head 
stream  of  the  Saco,  which  rises  among  these  mountains,  and  breaks 
through  them  at  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Notch,  a  narrow  defile 
extending  two  miles  in  length  between  two  large  cliflfs,  apparently  rent 
asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature. 

*  The  sublime  and  awful  grandeur  of  this  passage  baffies  all  description. 
Geometry  may  settle  the  heights  of  the  mountains  ;  and  numerical  figures 
may  record  the  measure ;  but  no  words  can  tell  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  as 
it  looks  upward,  and  views  the  almost  perpendicular  precipices  which  line 
the  narrow  space  between  them  ;  while  the  senses  ache  with  terror  and 
astonishment,  as  one  sees  himself  hedged  in  from  all  the  world  besides. 
He  may  cast  his  eye  forward  or  backward,  or  to  either  side ;  he  can 
^e  only  upward,  and  there  the  diminutive  circle  of  his  vision  is  cribbed 
and  confined  by  the  battlements  of  nature *s  *  cloud-capped  towers,'  which 
cieem  as  if  they  wanted  only  the  breathing  of  a  zephjrr,  or  the  wafting  of 
a  stnw  against  them,  to  displace  them,  and  crusn  the  prisoner  in  £eir 
fall.  Just  before  our  visit  to  this  place,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1826, 
there  was  a  tremendous  avalanche,  or  slide,  as  it  is  there  called,  from  the 
mountain  which  makes  the  southern  wall  of  the  passage.  An  immense 
mass  of  earth  and  rock,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  was  loosened  from 
its  resting  place,  and  began  to  slide  towards  the  bottom.  In  its  course, 
ft  divided  into  three  portions,  each  coming  down,  with  amazing  veloci* 
ty,  into  the  road,  and  sweeping  before  it  shrubs,  trees,  and  rocks,  and 
filling  up  the  road,  beyond  all  possibility  of  its  being  removed.  With  great 
labor,  a  pathway  has  been  made  over  these  fallen  masses,  which  admits 
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the  passage  of  a  carriage.  The  place  from  which  the  slidef*  or  slip,  wn§ 
loosened,  is  directly  in  the  rear  of  a  small,  but  comfbrtaUiB  dwelling-nouse^ 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Willey,  who  has  taken  adtantage  of  a 
narrow,  a  yery  narrow  interval^ — where  the  bases  of  the  two  mountains 
seem  to  have  parted  and  receded,  as  if  afraid  of  cOming  into  contact^— tv 
erect  his  lone  habitation :  and,  were  there  not  a  special  rroyidence  itf  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  had  not  the  finger  of  that  FVoTidence  traced  the 
direction  of  the  sliding  mass,  neither  he,  nor  any  soul  of  his  family,  would 
eyer  have  told  the  tde.  They  heard  the  noise,  when  it  first  began  to 
move,  and  ran  to  the  door.  In  terror  and  amazement,  they  beheld  the 
mountain  in  motion.  But  what  can  human  power  efifect  in  such  an 
emergency?  Before  they  could  think  of  retreating,  or  ascertain  which 
way  to  escape,  the  danger  was  passed.  One  portion  of  the  ayalanche 
crossed  the  road  about  ten  rods  only  from  their  habitation ;  the  second^ 
a  few  rods  beyond  that ;  and  the  third,  and  much  the  largest  portion,  took  a 
much  more  oblique  direction.  The  whole  area,  now  covered  by  the 
slide,  is  nearly  an  acre ;  and  the  distance  of  its  present  bed  fro^i  it9 
former  place  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  which  it  moved  over  in  a 
few  minutes,  is  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  There  are 
many  trees  of  large  size  that  came  down  with  such  force  as  to  shiver 
them  in  pieces  ;  and  innumerable  rocks,  of  many  tons'  weight,  any  one  of 
which  Was  sufficient  to  carry  with  it  destruction  to  any  (W  the  kbors  of 
man.  The  spot  on  the  mountain,  from  which  the  slip  was  loosened,  is  now 
a  naked,  white  rock ;  and  its  pathway  downward  is  indicated  hj  deep 
chaimels,  or  furrows  grooved  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  down  one 
of  which  pours  a  stream  of  water,  sufficient  to  carry  a  common  saw-mill. 

'  From  this  place  to  the  Notch,  there  is  almost  a  continual  ascent,  gene- 
rally gradual,  but  sometimes  steep  and  sudden.  The  narrow  pathway  pro- 
ceeds along  the  stream,  sometimes  crossing  it,  and  shifting  from  the  side 
of  one  mountain  to  the  other,  as  either  furnishes  a  less  precarious  foothold 
for  the  traveller  than  its  fellow*  Occasionally  it  winds  up  the  side  of  the 
steep  to  such  a  height,  as  to  leave,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  a  gulf  of 
unseen  depth ;  for  tne  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  impervious  to  the 
sight.  The  Notch  itself  is  formed  by  a  sudden  projection  of  rock  from 
the  mountain  on  the  right  or  northerly  side,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  height, — ^probably  seventy  or  eighty  feet, — and  by  a  large  mass  of 
rock  on  tne  left  side,  which  has  tumbled  from  its  ancient  location,  and 
taken  a  position  within  twenty  feet  of  its  opposite  neighbor.  The  length 
of  the  Notch  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  rods.  The  moment  it  is 
passed,  the  mountains  seem  to  have  vanished.  A  level  meadow,  over- 
grown with  long  grass  and  wild  flowers,  and  spotted  with  tufts  of 
shrubbery,  spreads  itself  before  the  astonished  eye,  on  the  left,  and  a 
swamp  or  thicket,  on  the  right,  conceals  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
extend  to  the  north :  the  road  separates  this  thicket  firom  the  meadow. 
Not  far  from  the  Notch,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  several  springs 
issue  from  the  rocks  that  compose  the  base  of  the  mountain,  unite  in  the 
thicket,  and  form  the  Saco  river.  This  little  stream  runs  across  the  road 
into  the  meadow,  where  it  almost  loses  itself  in  its  meandering  among  the 
bogs,  but  again  collects  its  waters  and  passes  under  the  rock  that  makes 
the  southerly  wall  of  the  Notch.  It  is  here  invisible  for  several  rods,  and 
its  presence  is  indicated  only  by  its  noise,  as  it  rolls  through  its  rugged 
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(mmel.  In  wet  seasons  and  freshets,  probably  a  portion  of  the  water 
Dssses  oyer  the  firagments  of  rock,  which  are  here  wed^d  togeUier,  and 
mm  an  arch  or  covering;  for  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream. 

'The  sensations  which  afiect  the  corporeal  faculties,  as  one  views  these 
stupendous  creations  of  Omnipotence,  are  absolutely  afflicting  and  painfuL 
If  yoa  look  at  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  when  a  cloud  passes  towards 
them,  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  distinguish,  at  such  a  height,  which  is 
ia  motion,  the  mountain,  or  the  cloud ;  and  this  deception  of  vision  pro- 
duces a  dizziness,  which  few  spectators  have  nerve  enough  to  endure  for 
many  minutes.  If  the  eye  be  fixed  on  the  crags  and  masses  of  rock,  that 
project  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  flesh  involuntarily  quivers, 
and  the  limbs  seem  to  be  impelled  to  retreat  from  a  scene  that  tlu^atens 
impendent  destruction.  If  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  less  painful  than  these  sensations  of  flesh  and  blood,  they  are 
too  sublime  and  overwhelming  to  be  described.  The  frequent  alterations 
and  great  changes,  that  have  manifestly  taken  place  in  these  majestic 
masses,  since  they  virere  first  piled  together  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  are 
calculated  to  awaken  ''  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  soul."  If  the 
*'  everlasting  hills"  thus  break  in  pieces,  and  shake  the  shaggy  covering 
from  their  sides,  who  will  deny  that 

"  This  earthly  globe,  the  creature  of  a  day, 

Though  built  by  God's  right  hand,  shall  pass  away^— 

The  sun  himself,  by  gathering  clouds  oppressed, 

Shall,  in  his  silent,  dsu>k  pavilion  rest ; 

His  golden  nm  shall  break,  and,  useless,  lie 

Among  the  common  rains  of  the  sky ; 

The  stars  msh  headlong,  in  the  wild  commotion. 

And  bathe  their  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean  ?" 

'  Reflection  needs  not  the  authority  of  inspiration  to  warrant  a  belief,  that 
this  anticipation  is  somethincr  more  than  poetical.  History  and  philosophy 
teach  its  truth,  or,  at  least,  its  probability.  The  melancholy  imaginings 
which  it  excites  are  relieved  by  the  conviction  that  the  whole  of  God's  cre- 
ation is  nothing  less 

"  Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  j'* 

and  that,  if  this  globe  should  be  resolved  into  chaos,  it  will  undergo  a  new 
organization,  and  be  re-moulded  into  scenes  of  beauty,  and  abodes  of  hap- 
piness. Such  may  be  the  order  of  nature,  to  be  unfolded  in  a  perpetual 
series  of  material  production  and  decay — of  creation  and  dissolution — a 
•xiaimificent  procession  of  worlds  and  systems,  in  the  march  of  eternity.** 

A  few  weeks  after  the  slide  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  a  dis- 
aster occurred  which  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  interesting  family 
to  which  allusion  is  there  made. 

The  afternoon  had  been  rainy,  and  the  weather  continued  so  till  eleven 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  cleared  away.  About  the  same  hour,  a 
sreat  noise  was  heard,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  like  the  rushing 
down  of  rocks  and  much  water  from  the  mountains.  The  next  morning, 
the  people,  at  Conway,  could  perceive  that  some  disaster,  of  no  ordinary 

•  J.  T.  BaekiDgham. 
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character,  had  happened^,  by  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  On  repairing  to  the  spot,  they  found  the  house  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ley,  standing  near  the  Notch,  unhurt,  but  destitute  of  any  of  the  family. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  left  it  in  their  fright,  and  were  instantly  swept 
away,  and  buried  under  the  rocks  and  earth  which  were  borne  clown  by 
the  freshet.  This  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Willey,  his  wife,  five  children, 
and  two  hired  men,  all  of  whom  were  suddenly  swept  from  time  to  eter- 
nity, by  this  lamentable  disaster.  Had  they  remained  in  the  house,  they 
would  probably  have  been  safe. 

The  central  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainous.  The  highest 
mountains  are  the  Katahdin,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  the 
Speckled,  Bald,  Bigelow,  and  Ebeeme  mountains.  The  range  between 
the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and  this  last  and  lake  Champlain, 
is  called  the  Crreen  Mountains^  an  appellation  which  it  has  received 
from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being  covered  on  its  western  side  with  hem- 
lock, pine,  spruce,  and  other  evergreens.  These  mountains  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  much  intersected  with  valleys,  and  abound- 
ing in  springs  and  streams.  Vegetation  decreases  on  approaching  their 
summits ;  the  trees  diminish  in  size,  and  frequently  terminate  in  a  shrub- 
bery of  spruce  and  hemlock,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  branches  so 
interwoven  as  to  prevent  all  passage  through  them.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  generally  rugged  and  irregular ;  some  of  them  have  large 
apertures  and  caves.  Their  tops  are  coated  with  a  compact  and  firm  moss, 
which  lies  in  extensive  beds,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  consistency  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  without  being  broken  through.  These  mosses  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  and  afford  wet  and  marshy  places,  which  in  the 
warm  season  are  the  constant  resort  of  water  fowl.  The  loftiest  summits 
are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland ;  Camel's  Rump,  between  Montpe- 
Uer  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  a  few  miles  farther  north, 
all  which  are  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  Ascutney,  a  single  mountain  near  Windsor,  is  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

The  range  called  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  enters  the  west  part 
of  Massachusetts  from  the  north,  and  forms  the  Hoosac  and  Tagkan- 
nuc  Ridges,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  south,  into  Connecticut. 
The  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Tagkannuc  Ridge  are  Saddle  Mountain  in 
the  north,  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  Tagkannuc  Mountain  in  the  south, 
three  thousand  feet.  No  summits  of  the  Hoosac  Ridge  much  exceed  half 
these  elevations.  Mount  Holyoke,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northampton, 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  highest  beauty;  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
wind  about  hs  base,  giving  fertility  and  wealth  of  vegetation  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  its  top  a  shanty  is  erected,  in  which  refreshments  are  kept  for 
the  visitors  who  at  favorable  seasons  make  this  excursion  in  great  numbers. 

There  are  two  distinct  chains  belonging  to  the  Alleghany  range  in  the 
atate  of  New  York,  the  Catskill  and  the  Wallkill.  The  Catskill,  which  is 
the  most  northern,  is  the  continuation  of  the  proper  Alleghany  or  western 
chain  ;  tlie  eastern  is  called,  by  some  geographers,  Wallkill. 

A  visit  to  the  Catskill  is  a  favorite  excursion  of  northern  travellers,  and 
aeveral  days  may  be  spent  very  agreeably  in  examining  the  grand  and 
tomantic  scenery  of  the  neighborhood.  Kne  Orchard  is  a  small  plain, 
tivo  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  the  Hudson,  scattered 


widt  forert  trees,  «od  fnmiabed  with  kd  el^^ot  house  of  great  size.  Im- 
mediately below  is  seeo  a  wild  and  mountamoua  region,  finely  contrutinc 
with  the  cnltirated  country  beyond,  which  presents  every  variety  of  hiu 
and  Tslley,  intenpersed  with  town,  hamlet,  and  cottage. 

The  hills  of  tVeefuneken  are  oa  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  neatly 
op|K)site  the  city  of  New  Yoik. 


The  HighlMidi  of  the  Hudson,  or  Fishkill  Mountain^,  which  first  ^ipear 
about  forty  miles  from  New  York,  are  malted  for  their  sutdimity  and 


grandeur,  and  interesting  from  their  connection  with  many  great  events 
of  the  revolution.  This  chain  is  sixteen  miles  in  width,  and  extends  twenty 
oilw  along  both  sidee  of  the  Uudioa.    The  heigkt  of  the  principal  hat 
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been  estimated  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  feet.  The 
Peruvian  Mountains  consist  of  a  lofty  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
York,  being  round  the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  separating  the  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  received  their 
name  from  the  supposition  that  they  contained  mineral  treasures.  Their 
loftiest  summit,  called  Whiteface,  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Apalachian  chain  in  Pennsylvania  spreads  to  its  widest  limits,  and 
covers  with  its  various  ranges  more  than  one  half  of  the  state.  The 
greatest  width  of  the  chain  equals  two  hundred  miles.  It  consists  of  pa- 
rallel ridges  sometimes  Jittle  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  other  times 
with  valleys  twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad  lying  between  them.  The  range 
nearest  the  coast  is  called  the  South  Mountain,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  distinct  ridge, 
but  only  an  irregular  series  of  rocky,  broken  eminences,  sometimes  disap- 
pearing altogether,  and  at  others  spreading  out  several  miles  in  breadth. 
These  eminences  lie  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  their  height  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country.  Beyond  these  are  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  Maryland  to  New  Jersey  across  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware.  Farther  westward  are  the  ridges  bearing  the  names  of  the 
Sideling  Hills,  Ragged  Mountains,  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  East  Will's 
Mountain,  till  we  come  to  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  the  highest  range,  and 
from  which  this  whole  chain  has  in  common  language  received  the  name 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  highest  summits  are  between  three  and 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  West  of  the  Alleghany  are 
the  Laurel  and  Chesnut  Ridges. 

These  mountains  are  in  general  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  Laurel 
Mountains  are  overgrown  on  their  eastern  front  with  the  tree  from  which 
they  are  named.  The  wide  valleys  between  the  great  ridges  are  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  hills,  confusedly  scattered  up  and  down.  The  tops  of 
the  ridges  sometimes  exhibit  long  ranges  of  table  land,  two  or  three  miles 
broad  ;  some  of  them  are  steep  on  one  side,  and  extend  with  a  long  slope 
on  the  other.  These  mountains  are  traversed  by  the  great  streams  of  the 
Susquehanna  chain,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio. 

The  WaUkill,  which  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  forty  miles 
below  the  Catskill,  is  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  Eastern  Chains 
which  is  the  most  general  appellation  for  the  extensive  ridge  which  fronts 
the  Atlantic.  The  eastern  and  western  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
south-west,  till  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite 
in  a  knot  which  has  been  called  the  Alleghany  Arch,  because  the  principal 
chain  embraces  there  in  a  curve  all  its  collaterals  from  the  east.  A  little 
farther  to  the  south,  but  still  in  North  Carolina,  a  second  knot  unites  all  the 
collateral  ridges  from  the  west,  and  forms  a  culminating  point  of  heads  of 
rivers.  The  second  bifurcation  stretches  south-west  and  then  west,  and 
the  name  of  the  *  Cumberland  Mountains  through  the  whole  state  of  Ten- 

*  Among  the  Enchanted  Mountains,  a  name  given  to  several  spars  oi  the  Cumher 
land  Ridge,  are  some  very  singular  footprints  marked  in  the  solid  limestone  lock. 
These  are  tracks  of  men,  horses,  and  other  animals,  as  distinctly  marked  as  though  but 
yCRterday  impressed  in  clay  or  mortar.  Their  appearance  often  indicates  that  the  feet 
which  made  them  had  sliddeDi   as  if  in  descending  a  declivity  of  soft  clay.    The 
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tesfee.  \rhile  the  proper  AlUghany  Chain,  lefl  almoat  alone,  continues  iu 
zyiKe  to  the  south-west,  snd  completes  the  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the 
no  CaroUnas.  From  the  Alleghany  Arch,  there  are  three  principal  ridgas 
H  ramifications  of  ihe  Alleghany,  running  north-east  and  nearly  parallel 
ID  each  other,  namely,  the  AlUghany  Proper,  the  Norfh  Mmtnlain,  and 
'ie  Blut  Ridge.  Of  the  last  ridge  the  highest  summits  are  the  Otler 
Peaks.  The  elevated  district  of  South  CaroHna  presents  seven  or  eight 
ocuntains  running  in  regular  directions,  the  most  dislinguiahed  of  which 
a  the  *Table  Mountain.  Air.  Jefferson,  with  peculiar  felicity  of  illusira- 
lion,  called  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  the  spine  of  the  United  States  ; 
»paialing  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters,  and  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
kir\'  from  the  Alississippi  to  the  Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions,  mate- 
rially difie  ring  from  each  other  in  climate,  configuration,  soil,  and  produce; 
Lsmelv,  the  coast,  the  mountains,  and  the  western  territory. 

Id  extent,  in  elevation,  and  in  breadth,  the  Rocky  Mountains  far  exceed 
the  Alleghanies  of  the  Eastern  Stales.  Their  mean  breadth  is  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  where  broadest,  three  hundred.  Tbcir  height  must  bo 
rerv  irreat,  since,  when  first  seen  by  Captain  Lewis,  they  were  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  On  a  nearer  approach,  the  sublimity  of 
the  prospect  is  increased,  by  the  appearance  of  range  rising  behind  range, 
each  }-ielding  in  height  to  its  successor,  till  the  most  distant  is  mingled 
with  the  clouds.  In  this  lofty  region  the  ranges  are  covered  with  snow  in 
tbe  middle  of  June.     From  this  last  circumstance,  these  ranges  have  beea 


etimes  denominated  the   Shining   Mountains — an  appellation  much 
e  appropriate  than  that  of  the  Roclcy  or   Sloiiij  Mountains,  a  properly 


'»:.i>'  ff'.itl  t>v  to  heel,  with  the  iKilI  of  ihc  henl  five  inches  in  rliarai-tcr.  On  the  shore 
ij  til-;  Mi'Si.s-ippi  is  tt  similar  irapfc»>wn  of  the  humnn  feet  in  a  mass  of  limeslnne. 
Kj  siiisiaciory  eiplinaUon  has  bei-n  given  of  these  singular  ai>i»arJn«;s, 

•  Tabie  Miiunlain,  in  Pendleton  dialrifl,  near  Che  nooh-wesl  comer  of  Soatli  Caro- 
.ica,  it  thus  dcKtibcd  b;  Dr.  Ramsay.    '  Its  height  exceeds  thrue  thoosaad  fwt,  taiA 
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possessed  by  all  mountains,  but  peculiar  to  none.  The  IdHgitudinal  ejrtcrfl 
of  this  great  chain  is  immense,  running  as  far  north-west  as  ftixty  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  perhaps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  itself.  The  snows  and 
fountains  of  this  enormous  range,  from  the  thirty-eighth  to  the  forty^ighlh 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  feed,  with  neyer-failing  supplies^  the  Missouri 
and  its  powerful  auxiliary  streams. 

In  endeavoring  to  explore  these  Alpine  heights,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Bed  and  Arkansaw  rivers,  Captain  Pike  and  his  party  were  bewildered 
amidst  snows,  and  torrents,  and  precipices.  The  cold  was  so  intense,  that 
several  of  the  party  had  their  limbs  frostbitten,  and  were  obliged  to  be  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  by  Pike  and  his  surviving  companions.  In  a  lateral 
ridge,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Arkansaw  from  that  of  the  Platte  river, 
in  north  latitude  forty-one  degrees,  is  a  remarkable  peak,  called  the 
Great  White  Mountain;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  as  to  be  known  to  all 
the  savage  tribes  for  hundreds  of  miles  round,  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  and  which  formed  the  boun- 
dary of  their  knowledge  to  the  north-west.  The  altitude  of  this  peak  was 
taken  on  the  base  of  a  mile  by  Pike,  and  found  to  be  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadow  at  its  foot ; 
and  the  height  of  this  latter  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  all,  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
feet  of  absolute  elevation  ;  being  six  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  by  Humboldt's  measurement ;  or  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  short  of  that  of  Chimborazo,  admitting  the  elevation  of 
this  last  to  be  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  feeL 
Captain  Pike  and  his  companions  never  lost  sight  of  this  tremendous  peak> 
unless  in  a  valley,  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  wandering  amongst  the 
mountains.  What  is  the  elevation  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  can  only 
be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  level  of  the  river,  where  they  left  their 
canoes,  could  not  be  less  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  how 
high  the  mountains  rose  above  this  point  the  narrative  does  not  inform  us, 
and  hardly  gives  us  any  data  to  decide.  The  central  chain,  as  usual,  is 
marked  in  £e  map  as  highest,  and  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
year.  The  latitude  is  between  forty-five  and  forty-seven  degrees;  and 
Detween  these  parallels,  in  Europe,  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  congelation 
is  fixed  at  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  summits  of  this  snowy  range  were  less 
than  eight  thousand  five  hundred  or  nine  thousand  feet  high,  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  greater  coldness  of  the  American  continent. 
Captain  Clarke  allows  this  central  range  to  be  sixty  miles  across,  and  that 

thirty  fanns  may  be  distinguished  at  any  one  view  from  its  top  by  the  unaided 

S'e.  Its  side  is  an  abrupt  precipice  nine  hundred  feet  deep,  and  nearly  perpen- 
cubir.  The  valley  underneath  appears  to  be  as  much  below  the  level  as  the  top  of 
the  mountain  towers  above  it.  This  precipice  is  called  the  Lover's  Leap.  To  those 
who  are  in  the  valley  it  looks  like  an  immense  waU  stretching  up  to  heaven.  At 
its  base  lie  whitening  in  the  sim  the  bones  of  various  animals  that  had  incantionslj 
advanced  too  near  its  edge.    Its  summit  is  often  surrounded  with  clouds. 

'The  gradual  ascent  of  the  country  ttosa  the  seacoast  to  this  western  extremity  of 
the  State,  added  to  the  height  of  this  mountain,  must  place  its  top  more  than  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Large  masses  of  snow  tumble 
down  from  the  side  of  this  mountain  in  the  winter  season,  the  &11  of  which  has  been 
heard  seven  miles.  Its  summit  is  the  rescwt  of  deer  and  bears.  Wild  pigeons  resoo 
fiit  in  such  flocks  as  somctiinf  to  biiak  theiimbs  of  the  trees  on  which  tn^  aUght.^ 
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ibe  shortest  road  across  the  different  ranges  is  at  least  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  besides  two  hundred  miles  more,  before  we  can  reach  a  nayi- 
gable  riyer.  In  their  first  passa^  across  these  tremendous  mountains,  the 
American  party  sufiered  every  thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  could 
impose,  during  three  weeks.  They  were  compelled  to  melt  the  snow  for 
their  portable  soup;  many  of  their  horses  (which  they  used  for  conveying 
their  baggage,  or  for  riding,)  were  foundered  by  falls  from  precipices ;  the 
men  became  feeble  throufirh  excessive  toil,  and  sickly  from  want  of  food,  as 
ti^re  are  no  wild  animals  in  these  inhospitable  regions ;  and,  but  for  an 
occasional  meal  of  horse  flesh,  the  whole  party  must  have  perished.  In 
returning  home  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  their  state  was  little  bet- 
ter. Having  again  come  in  sight  of  the  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  May, 
they  attempted  to  pass  them  but  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  snow,  which 
lay  irom  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  were  obliged  to  return,  and  rest  in  the 
plains  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  June.  These  mountains  are,  therefore,  a 
far  more  formidable  barrier  to  the  Pacific,  than  the  Alleghanies  to  the  back 
country,  and  can  be  passed  with  great  difficulty  only  for  three  months  in 
the  year,  namely,  from  the  latter  end  of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Missouri  Advocate  for  the  following  account  of 
General  Ashley's  discoveries  in  this  quarter.  He  considers  it  quite  possi- 
ble to  form  a  route  across  this  formidable  barrier  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  route  proposed,  after  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  passing  generally  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  strikes  the  river  Platte,  a  short  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri ;  then  pursues  the  waters  of  the  Platte 
to  their  sources,  and,  in  continuation,  crosses  the  head-waters  of  what  Gren- 
eral  Ashley  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  west,  and  strikes,  for 
the  first  time,  a  ridge  or  single  connecting  chain  of  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  south.  This  however  presents  no  difficulty,  as  a  wide  gap 
is  found  apparently  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  a  passage.  After  passing 
this  gap,  the  route  proposed  falls  directly  on  a  river,  called  by  George  Ash- 
ley the  Buenaventura,  and  runs  from  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
face  of  the  country,  in  general,  is  a  continuation  of  high,  rugged,  and  bar- 
ren mountains  ;  the  summits  of  which  are  either  timbered  with  pine,  quak- 
iiip^-asp,  or  cedar;  or,  in  fact, almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Other 
parts  are  hilly  and  undulating ;  and  the  valleys  and  table-lands  (except 
on  the  borders  of  water-courses,  which  are  more  or  less  timbered  with  cot- 
ton-wood and  willows,)  are  destitute  of  wood ;  but  this  indispensable  arti- 
cle is  substituted  by  an  herb,  called  by  the  hunters  wild  sage,  which  grows 
from  one  to  five  feet  high,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  The  sterility  of  the  country  generally  is  almost  incredible. 
That  part  of  it,  however,  bounded  by  the  three  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  sources  of  the  supposed  Buenaventura,  is  less  sterile  ;  yet 
the  proportion  of  arable  land,  even  within  those  limits,  is  comparatively 
small ;  and  no  district  of  the  country  visited  by  General  Ashley,  or  of 
which  he  obtained  satisfactory  information,  offers  inducements  to  civilized 
people,  sufficient  to  justify  an  expectation  of  permanent  settlement.  The 
river  visited  by  General  Ashley,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado of  the  west,  is,  at  about  fifty  miles  from  its  most  northern  source, 
eighty  yards  wide.  At  this  point.  General  Ashley  embarked  and  descend- 
ed the  river,  which  gradually  increased  in  width  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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yards.  In  passing  throogli  the  mountains,  the  channel  is  contracted  to 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  so  much  obstructed  by  rocks  as  to  make  its  descent 
extremely  dangerous,  and  its  ascent  impracticable.  After  descending  this 
river  about  four  hundred  miles,  General  AsMey  shaped  his  course  north- 
wardly, and  fell  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Buenaven- 
tura ;  he  represents  those  branches  as  bold  streams,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
yards  wide,  forming  a  junction  a  few  miles  below  where  he  crossed  them, 
and  then  emptying  into  a  lake  (called  Grand  Lake,)  represented  by  the 
Indians  as  being  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide,  and  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long. 
This  information  is  strengthened  by  that  of  the  white  hunters,  who  have 
explored  parts  of  the  lake.  The  Indians  represent,  that  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  this  lake,  a  large  river  flows  out,  and  runs  in  a  westward  di- 
rection. General  Ashley,  when  on  those  waters,  at  first  thought  it  proba- 
ble they  were  the  sources  of  the  Multnomah :  but  the  account  given  by 
the  Indians,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  some  men  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  confirms  him  in  the  belief,  that  they  are  the  head-waters 
of  the  river  represented  as  the  Buenaventura.  To  the  north  and  north- 
west from  the  Grand  Lake,  the  country  is  represented  as  abounding  in 
salt.  The  Indians  west  of  the  mountams  are  remarkably  well  disposed 
towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  the  Eutaws  and  Flatheaas  are 
particularly  so,  and  express  a  great  wish  that  the  Americans  should  visit 
them  frequently. 

A  large  number  of  lateral  ranj^es  project  to  the  south-east,  east,  and 
north-east  of  the  main  range.  Where  the  Missouri  enters  the  plains,  is 
the  most  eastern  projection ;  and  from  where  the  Jaune  leaves  the  snowy 
range,  there  is  a  lateral  range,  running  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
south-east,  which  is  interaected  by  the  Bighorn  river.  As  these  mountains 
have  not  yet  been  explored  by  the  eye  of  geological  science,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  any  thing  respecting  their  component  parts  ;  but,  from  every  thing 
that  we  can  learn  from  Pike  and  Clarke,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  granitic. 
No  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  but  strange  unu- 
sual noises  were  heard  from  the  mountains,  by  the  American  party,  when 
stationed  above  the  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Tnese  sounds  seemed  to  come 
from  the  north-west.  '  Since  our  arrival  at  the  falls,'  says  the  narrative, 
'  we  have  repeatedly  heard  a  strange  noise  coming  from  the  mountains,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  west.  It  is  heard  at  diflerent  periods  of  the  day  and 
night :  sometimes  when  the  air  is  perfectly  still  and  unclouded,  and  con- 
sists of  one  stroke  only,  or  of  five  or  six  discharges  in  quick  succession.  It 
is  loud,  and  resembles  precisely  the  sound  of  a  six  pounder  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  The  Indians  had  before  mentioned  this  noise  like  thun- 
der, but  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  watermen  also  of  the  party 
say,  that  the  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  give  the  same  account  of  a  similar 
noise  made  in  the  Black  Mountains,  to  the  we'stward  of  them.'  Again, 
near  the  same  place,  it  is  afterwards  said :  '  They  heard,  about  sunset,  two 
discharges  of  the  tremendous  mountain  artillery.'  Not  a  word  more 
occurs  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  know  that  similar  explosions  take  place 
among  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  the  Washita,  and  among  the  motfh 
tains  of  Namhi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Red  river. 

In  our  present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  these  mountains,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  though  it  may  proceed  from 
some  distant  yolcano,  which,  like  Stromboli,  may  be  in  a  state  of  constant 
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■ctivity,  but  more  irregularly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sounds  of  voIca« 
noes  are  heard  at  very  great  distances,  as  at  Guatimala,  where  the  sound 
of  the  volcano  of  Cotopajci  was  distinctly  heard,  though  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Some  indications  of  volcanoes  had 
been  seen  by  the  American  party,  when  ascending  the  river,  about  sixty 
miles  b^ow  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  where  they  passed  several 
very  high  blufis  on  the  south  side,  one  of  which  had  been  lately  a  burning 
volcano,  as  the  pumice  stones  lay  very  thick  around  it,  and  emitted  a 
strong  sulphureous  smell.  Similar  appearances  are  mentioned  by  Macken- 
zie, as  taking  place  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  their  eastern  side,  in 
Dorth  latitude  fifty-six  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  west  longi- 
tude. '  Mr.  Mackay,'  says  he,  '  informed  me,  that  in  passing  over  the 
mountains,  he  observed  several  chasms  in  the  earth  that  emitted  heat  and 
smoke,  which  diffused  a  strong  sulphureous  stench.'  From  all  these 
circumstances  combined,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  sound  proceeds  from 
some  very  distant  and  unknown  volcano. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountains, 
called  the  Ozarks,  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  about  one  hundred 
broad,  and  having  an  elevation  varying  from  one  to  t\\'o  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  range  of  low  mountains,  which  is  penetrated  by  two 
branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  was  nearly  alto- 
gether unknown  till  within  these  few  years.  It  is  parallel  with  the  range 
of  the  Alleghanies,  making  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees  with  the  great 
range  of  the  Andes.  As  far  as  the  Ozarks  have  yet  been  explored,  the 
granites  and  older  primitive  rocks  are  found  at  the  lowest  part,  being  sur- 
mounted by  those  of  more  recent  formation.  The  reverse  of  this  is  observ- 
ed in  the  Kocky  Mountains.  A  similar  range  of  broken  and  hilly  country 
commences  on  the  Ouisconsin  river  and  extends  north  to  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  called  the  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  Hills. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  MOUNTAINS. 

Monntains  are  supposed  by  naturalists  to  have  different  origins,  and  to  date 
tbcir  commencement  irom  various  periods.  Those  which  form  a  chain,  and  are 
covered  with  snow,  are  acconnted  primitive,  or  antediluvian.  They  greatly  ex 
ceeil  all  other  mountains  in  height;  in  general  their  elevation  is  very  sudden, 
and  their  ascent  sleep  and  difficult.  They  are  composed  of  vast  masses  of  quartz,  des- 
titute of  shells,  and  of  all  organized  marine  matter  ;  and  appear  to  descend  almost  per- 
pendicularly into  the  body  of  the  earth.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Himmaleh  ranges,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Andes.  Another  class  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
These  are  either  detached  or  surrounded  with  groups  of  lower  hills,  the  soil  of  which  is 
heaped  up  in  disorder,  and  consists  of  gravel  and  other  loose  substances.  Among 
these  arc  Mount  ^tna  and  Vesuvius.  A  third  class  of  mountains,  whether  ^ouped  or 
Lv>lated,  are  such  as  are  composed  of  stratified  earth  or  stone,  consisting  of  different 
substances  of  various  colors.  The  interior  consists  of  numerous  strata,  almost  hori» 
z->DtaUy  disposed,  containing  shells,  marine  productions,  and  fish  bones  in  great  quan- 
Liies.  The  strata  of  mountains  which  are  lower  and  of  more  recent  date,  sometimes 
appear  to  rise  from  the  side  of  primitive  mountains  which  they  surround,  and  of  which 
Uiey  form  the  first  step  in  the  ascent. 

The  mountains  in  Asia  are  the  most  elevated  and  imposing  in  the  world.  Of  these 
he  Himmaleh  chain  is  the  highest ;  one  of  its  peaks,  Dhawalaghiri,  reaching  the  alti- 
ude  of  twenty-eight  thousand  and  ninety-six  feet,  and  several  exceeding  twenty-four 
hoosand.  Afirica  has  some  extensive  chains  of  mountains,  but  the  altitudes  of  only  a 
ev  have  been  ascertained.  Mont  Blanc  is  the  highest  summit  of  Europe,  reaching  an 
deraliDii  of  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty*five  feet.    The  Andes  of  South 
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Americft  present  the  most  strUdng  and  stupendous  featores ;  cataracts,  Tolcanoes,  and 
immense  chasms  of  an  almost  perpendicular  descent.  Chimborazo,  the  highest  point  ol 
the  Andes,  reaches  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixt}r-four  feet ;  in  many 
places  the  peaks  rise  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  feet,  though  in  oUiers  they  sink  to 
less  than  one  thousand. 

In  general,  all  the  chains  of  mountains  in  the  same  continent,  seem  to  have  a  mutua. 
connection  more  or  less  apparent ;  they  form  a  sort  of  frame-work  to  the  land,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  origin  of  things  to  have  determined  the  shape  which  it  was  to  assimie  ;  bat 
this  analogy,  were  we  to  generalize  too  much,  would  lead  us  into  error.  There  are 
many  chains,  which  have  very  little,  or,  rather,  no  affinity  to  each  other.  Such  are  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Scotland,  mountains  as  independent  as  the  character 
of  the  nations  who  inhabit  them. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ELEVATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Long's  Peak,  the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Missouri  Territory,    .   .  12,000 

2.  James's  Peak,        ...        do.      ...      do.      ..        .    11,500 

3.  Inferior  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  varying  from  10,700  to        ...    7,200 

4.  Mt.  Washington,  the  highest  of  the  White  HiUs,  New  Hampshire,      .      .      6,234 
6.  Inferior  peaks  of  the  White  Hills,  varying  fix)m  5,328  to 4,356 

6.  Mooshillock  Mt.,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire, 4,636 

7.  Mansfield  or  Chin  Mt.,  Chittenden  County,  Vermont,        4,279 

8.  Camels'  Rump,        ...     do    ...     .      do 4,188 

9.  Shrewsbur}' Peak,  Rutland  County,         .    .     do 4,034 

10.  Saddleback  Mt.,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,        4,000 

11.  Table  ^Mountain,  Pendleton  District,  South  Caroliiia, 4,000 

12.  PeaksofOtter,  Bedford  County,  Virginia,        3,955 

13.  Killington  Peak,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,       3,924 

14.  Round  Top,  the  highest  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  New  York,        ....  3,804 

15.  High  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  of  do.        .    do.    .     .     do 3,718 

16.  Grand  Monadnock,  Chesmre  County,  New  Hampshire,        3,718 

17.  Manchester  Mountain,  Bennington  County,  Vermont,        3,706 

18.  Ascutney  Mountain,  Windsor     ...  do.     ..    do 3,320 

19.  Ozark  Mountains,  Arkansas  Territory,  average  height, 3,200 

20.  Wachuset  ]\Iountain,  or  Mount  Adams,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  .       .  2,990 

21.  Whiteface  Mountain,  Essex  County,  New  Yoric,        2,690 

22.  Eearsarge  Mountain,  Hillsborough  County,  New  Hampshire,         ....  2,460 

23.  Alleghany  Mountains,  average  height, 2.400 

24.  Porcupine  Mountains,  Chippeway  County,  south  of  Lake  Superior,        .     .  2.200 

25.  Cumberland  Mountains,  average  height,       2,200 

26.  Moose  Mountain,  New  Hampshire,        2,968 

27.  New  Beacon,  the  highest  of  the  Highlands,  New  York, 1  jS5S 
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CHAPTER  II.— VALLEYS. 

IThe  VoUey  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and  di^et) 
from  any  other  of  very  great  extent,  in  the  peculiar  distinctness  of  its  outline^ 
It  is  bounded  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
north  by  the  great  lakes  of  British  America,  and  east  by  the  Apalachian 
Mountains.  Its  general  surface  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  aspects ; 
ihe  thickly  timbered,  the  barren,  and  the  prairie  country.  This  valley 
extends  from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  exhibits  every  variation  of  temperature  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to 
that  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  wide  extent  of  level  country,  in  which  the  various 
rivers,  inclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains  three  thousand  miles  apart, 
find  a  common  centre,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
channel.  Geologically  considered,  this  immense  valley  presents  every 
where  the  aspect  of  what  is  called  secondary  formation.  Its  prevailing 
rocks  are  carbonate  of  lime,  disposed  in  the  most  regular  lamina,  masses  of 
limestone,  in  which  seashells  or  organic  remains  are  imbedded,  retaining 
their  distinct  and  original  form.  At  every  step,  is  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  country  once  covert  by  lakes  or  seas.  The  soil,  stones,  and  exuvisB  of 
lake  or  river  formation,  are,  to  all  appearance,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  In  the  alluvial  soils,  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  an  hundred 
iaet^  are  found  pebbles,  smoothed  by  the  evident  attrition  of  waters,  having 
the  appearances  of  those  masses  of  smoothed  pebbles  that  are  thrown  on  the 
seashore  by  the  dashing  of  the  surge.  Leaved,  branches,  and  logs  -BSpe 
xdso  found  at  great  distances  from  the  points  where  wood  is  seen  at  present, 
and  at  great  depths  below  the  surface.  In  the  most  solid  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, split  for  building,  deers'  horns  and  other  animal  exuviae  are  found 
incorporated  in  the  solid  stone. 

*From  its  character  of  recent  formation,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *from  the 
prevalence  of  limestone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition  which  it  has 
undergone,  and  is  constantly  undergoing,  from  the  prevalence  of  decompo- 
sed limestone  in  the  soil,  probably,  results  another  general  attribute  of  this 
valley — its  character  generally  for  uncommon  fertility.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  assert,  that  the  country  is  every  where  alike  fertile.  It  has 
ts  sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  infinite  diversities  of 
soil,  from  the  richest  alluvions,  to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs ;  from 
the  tangled  cane  brakes,  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  are,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "wide  belts  that  have  a  surface 
of  sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  with  a  sparse  vegetation  of  weeds  and 
coarse  grass.  But  of  the  country  in  general,  the  most  cursory  observer 
must  have  remarked,  that,  compared  with  lands,  apparently  of  the  same 
character  in  other  regions,  the  lands  here  obviously  show  marks  of  singular 
fertility.  The  most  ordinary,  third  rate,  oak  lands,  will  bring  successive 
crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  with  but  little  care 
of  cultivation.  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regions  are  in  many  places 
cultivated  for  years,  without  any  attempts  at  manuring  them.  The  same  fact 
0  visible  in  (he  manner  in  which  vegetation  in  this  country  resists  drought 
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It  is  a  proverb  od  the  good  lands,  that  if  there  be  moisture  enough  to  bring  the 
com  to  germinate,  and  come  up,  they  will  have  a  crop,  if  no  more  rain  falb 
until  the  harvest.  We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  crop  continuing 
to  advance  towards  a  fresh  and  vigorous  maturity,  under  a  {pressure  of 
drought,  and  a  continuance  of  cloudless  ardor  of  sun,  that  would  have 
burned  up  and  destroyed  vegetation  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

*  We  have  supposed  this  fertility  to  arise,  either  from  an  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil;  from  the  saline  impregnations 
mixed  with  the  earth,  as  evidenced  in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of 
salt  water,  and  the  nitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves,  or 
under  buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture ;  or,  as  we  have  remarked, 
from  the  general  difiusion  of  dissolved  limestone,  and  marly  mixtures  ove? 
the  surface.  In  some  way,  spread  by  the  waters,  diflTused  through  the  soilr 
or  the  result  of  former  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much  of  the  quick- 
ening and  fertilizing  power  of  lime  mixed  with  the  soil.' 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri  is  twelve  hundred 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  seven  hundred.  In  the  direction  of  the  western 
rivers,  the  inclined  plain  of  the  Missouri  extends  eight  hundred  miles  from 
the  Chippewayan  Mountains,  and  rather  more  than  that  distance  from 
south  to  north,  from  the  southern  branches  of  the  Kansas,  to  the  extreme 
heads  of  the  northern  confluents  of  the  valley.  Ascending  from  the  lower 
verge  of  this  widely  extended  plain,  wood  becomes  more  and  more  scarce, 
until  one  naked  surface  spreads  on  all  sides.  Even  the  ridges  and  chains 
of  mountains  partake  of  these  traits  of  desolation. 

The  celebrated  valley  called  the  American  Bottom  extends  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Piasa  Hills,  four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  has  a  soil  of 
astonishing  fertility.  It  has  all  the  disadvantages  attending  tracts  of  recent 
alluvion,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  it  being  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi.  *  But  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  its  soil,*  says 
Major  Long, '  makes  amends  for  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  a  flat  and  marshy  situation,  and  this  valley  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  America.  We  were 
formerly  shown  here  a  field  that  had  been  cultivated,  without  manure,  one 
hundred  years  in  succession,  and  which  when  we  saw  it,  (in  August,  1816,) 
was  covered  with  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  com.' 

The  Ohio  Valley  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal  sections,  leaving 
on  the  north-west  side  eighty  thousand,  and  on  the  south-east  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  river  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  by  the  windings  of  the  stream.  In  its  natural  state  the 
Ohio  valley,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  plain,  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  Open  savannahs  commence  as  far  east  as  the  sources  of  the 
Muskingum.  Like  the  plain  itself,  those  savannahs  expand  to  the  west- 
ward, and  on  the  Illinois  open  into  immense  prairies.  This  valley  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  plain  inclining  from  the  Apalachian  system  of  the  north- 
west, obliquely  and  deeply  cut  by  the  Ohio  and  its  numerous  confluents, 
into  chasms  from  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  to  nearly  the  level  oi 
the  streams.  On  the  higher  parts  of  the  valley,  the  banks  of  the  river  rise 
by  bold  acclivities  which  wear  almost  a  mountainous  aspect.  This  bold 
Hess  of  outline  imperceptibly  softens  in  descending  the  Ohio,  and  on 
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■fjfnttchiog  the  Mississippi,  sn  extent  of  level  woDdland  bounds  the  hori- 
nm.  AsceDding'  the  rivers  of  the  south-east  slope,  the  scenery  becomes 
BOie  and  more  rugged,  until  it  terminates  in  the  ndg«s  of  the  Apslacfaian 
dMins  :  if  the  rivers  of  the  north-west  slope  are  followed,  on  the  contrary. 
«v  tind  the  landscape  broken  and  varied  near  the  Ohio,  tnit  around  their 
toarces  flat  and  monotonous. 

The  ValUy  of  the  Hudson  varies  extremely  in  its  width,  being  in  some 
ptirea  contracted  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  stream ;  in  others 
extending  forty  miles.  On  the  borders  of  (he  river  the  land  is  generally 
elevated.   The  Mohawk  is  bordered  by  tno  long  ranges  of  hills  presenting 


iLiilt!  Tariety  of  a?pecl.  In  the  early  part  of  its  course  it  flows  throngk 
extensive  flats.  The  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches  are 
remarkably  irregular.  Those  streams  traverse  the  whole  width  of  the 
Apalachian  chain  of  mountains, sometimes  flowing  in  wide  valleys  between- 
parallel  ranges  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  course,  and  ai  other  times 
iTeaking  through  the  mountain  ridges.  The  valleys  between  the  different 
ranges  of  the  great  chain  extending  throughout  Pennsylvania  are  often 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  width  with  a  hilly  or  broken  surface. 

The  only  large  valley  in  North  Carolina  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge, 
uid  a  parallel  range  called  the  Iron,  Bald,  and  Smoky  Mountains.  It  runs 
north-east  and  south-west,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  anl 
from  ten  to  forty  in  width. 

The  vvlleys  of  the  small  rivers  of  Tennessee  are  singularly  beautiful  itnl 
fertile,  surpassing  all  others  of  the  same  description  in  the  Western  States. 
The  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  difler  little  from  the  allu- 
vions of  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  west. 

The  Vaiiey  of  the  ComwetiaU  Is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  valleys  of  the 
VBiied  States  foi  its  liertUity  and  bsautj.    It  isshirge  inctof  lftBdeneaA>' 
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log  from  Long  Island  sound  to  Hereford  Mountains  in  Canada,  firs  miles 
beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  largest  sense,  it  is  from  five 
to  forty-five  miles  in  width,  and  its  surface  is  composed  of  a  succession  ot 
hills,  valleys  and  plains.  The  interval  lands  begin  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  These  are  formed  by  a  long  and  con- 
tinued alluvion.  The  tributary  streams  of  the  Connecticut  run  every 
where  through  a  soft  and  rich  soil,  considerable  quantities  of  which,  par- 
ticularly the  lighter  and  finer  particles,  are  from  time  to  time  washed  into 
their  channels,  by  occasional  currents  springing  from  rains  and  melted 
snows.  Wherever  the  stream  moves  with  an  uniform  current  these  parti- 
cles are  carried  along  with  it;  but  where  the  current  is  materially  checked, 
they  are  in  greater  or  less  quantities  deposited.  In  this  manner  a  shoal  is 
formed  at  first,  which  afterwards  rises  into  dry  land ;  this  is  almost  invari- 
ably of  good  quality,  but  those  parts  which  are  lowest  are  commonly  the 
best,  as  being  the  most  frequently  overflowed,  and  therefore  most  enriched 
by  successive  deposits  of  slime.  Of  these  parts,  that  division  which  is 
farthest  down  the  river  is  the  most  productive,  consisting  of  finer  particles, 
«nd  being  more  plentifully  covered  with  this  manure.  In  the  spring  these 
grounds  are  almost  annually  overflowed.  In  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  the  snows,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England  are  usually 
deep,  and  the  rains,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  generally  copious, 
raise  the  river  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  extend  the  breadth  of  its 
waters  in  some  places  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  Almost  all  the  slime 
conveyed  down  die  current  at  this  season,  is  deposited  on  these  lands,  for 
here,  principally,  the  water  becomes  quiescent,  and  permits  the  earthy 
particles  to  subside  ;  this  deposit  is  a  rich  manure  ;  the  lands  dressed  with 
It  are  preserved  in  their  full  strength,  and  being  regularly  enriched  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  cannot  but  be  highly  valuable.  Nor  are  these  grounds 
less  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  The  form  of  most  of  them  is  elegant ; 
)ft  river  passing  through  them  becomes,  almost  of  course,  winding ;  the 
tfiith  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  a  uniform  texture,  the  impressions 
made  by  the  stream  upon  the  border  are  also  nearly  uniform ;  hence  this 
border  is  almost  universally  a  handsome  arch,  with  a  neat  margin,  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  a  fine  fringe  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Nor  is  the  surface  of  these  grounds'  less  pleasing;  their  terraced  forms  and 
vndulations  are  eminently  handsome,  and  their  universal  fertility  makes  a 
cheerful  impression  on  every  eye.  A  great  part  of^  them  is  formed  into 
meadows  which  are  here  more  profitable,  and  every  where  more  beautiful 
than  lands  devoted  to  any  other  culture ;  here  they  are  extended  from  five 
to  five  hundred  acres,  and  are  every  where  covered  with  a  verdure  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  vivid.  The  vast  fields  also  which  are  not  in  meadow, 
exhil)it  all  the  productions  of  the  climate,  interspersed  in  parallelograms, 
divided  only  by  mathematical  lines,  and  mingled  in  a  charming  confusion. 
In  many  places,  large  and  thrifty  orchards,  and  every  where  forest  trees 
standing  singly,  of  great  height  and  graceful  figures,  diversify  the  land- 
scape. Through  its  whole  extent  this  valley  is  almost  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  delightful  scenery.  The  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  world ;  the  purity,  salubrity  and  sweetness  of  its  waters,  the 
frequency  and  elegance  of  its  meadows,  its  absolute  freedom  from  aquatic 
Tegetables,  the  enchanting^  elegance  and  grandeur  of  its  banks,  sometimes 
^QDsistiDg  of  a  smooth  ana  winding  heach«  here  covered  with  rich  verdure. 
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ihere  fringed  with  bashes,  now  crowned  with  lofty  trees,  and  now  formed 
tiy  the  intruding  hill,  the  rude  bluff,  and  the  shaggy  mountain ;  these  are 
tKjjects  which  no  description  can  equal. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  VALLETa 

Valleys  are  formed  by  the  separation  of  chains  of  mountains  or  of  hills.  Those 
vfaich  ure  formed  between  high  mountains,  are  commonly  narrow  and  long,  as  if 
they  had  originaUy  been  only  fissures  dividing  their  respective  chains,  or  for  the 
passage  of  extensive  torrents.  The  angles  of  meir  direction  sometimes  exhibit  sm- 
golar  symmetry.  In  ^e  Pyrenees  there  are  said  to  be  valleys  whose  salient  and  re- 
entrant angles  so  perfectly  correspond,  that  if  the  force  which  separated  them  were  to  act 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  bring  their  sides  together  again,  they  would  unite  so  exactly 
that  even  the  fissure  would  not  be  perceived.  There  are  some  highly  situated  valleys 
cootaimng  rivers  and  lakes  which  have  no  outlets  or  streams.  Most  high  valleys  have 
their  snr&ce  upon  a  level  with  the  summits  of  the  secondary  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  lower  valle3rs  widen  as  they  recede  fix>m  the  secondary  mountains  from 
which  they  originate,  and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  plains.  Their  opposite  angles 
oonespond  regularly,  bat  are  very  obtase. 

The  sort  ci  narrow  passage  by  which  we  enter  into  these  high  vallejrs  is  called  a 
pass  or  defile.  Between  Norway  and  Sweden  is  one  of  these  passes,  formed  by  several 
masses  of  rock  cut  by  nature  into  the  shape  of  long  parallelograms,  and  which  have 
between  them  a  passage  shut  in  by  perpendicnlar  walls.  This  pass  is  near  Skiaerdal ; 
fuocher  of  the  same  kmd  is  at  Fortfeld,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Gate.  These  openings 
exactly  resemble  those  by  which  the  Hudson  passes  through  successive  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  seem  desirous  of  checking  its  course.  The  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  present 
the  most  stupendous  passes  of  this  kind  that  are  known ;  they  are  from  four  to  five 
laousand  feet  deep. 

The  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Ck>imecticut  are  equalled  by  few  in  the  old  world  for 
natural  beauty  and  romantic  scenery.  Of  the  valleys  of  Europe,  that  of  the  Rhine  is 
most  celebrated ;  and  is  only  more  interesting  than  the  Hudson  on  account  of  its  old 
historical  a^cociations,  its  populous  cities,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  and  massive  monu- 
fuents  of  areliitecture  which  frown  upon  its  banks. 
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CHAPTER  in.— PRAIRIES  AND  PLAINS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  western  country  consists  m 
its  extensive  prairies  or  savannahs,  which  prevail  in  all  the  vast  region 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  to  the  west  ot 
the  Rocky  Mouniams.  When  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  Mexican  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  seem  absolutely  boundless  to  the  view.  They 
are  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  dead  flat,  but  undulating  into  gentle 
swelling  lawns^and  expanding  into  spacious  valleys,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  always  found  a  little  timber,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
rivulets  of  the  finest  water.  Pike,  who  viewed  them  from  the  summit  of 
the  Blue  Mountain,  under  the  source  of  the  Arkansaw,  says,  *  the  un- 
bounded prairie  was  overhung  with  clouds,  which  seemed  like  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  wave  piled  on  wave,  and  foaming ;  while  the  sky  over  our 
heads  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  prospect  was  truly  sublime,'  In  these 
vast  prairies  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  wim  gravel ;  but  the  moment  we  ap- 
proach a  stream,  the  land  becomes  more  humid,  with  small  timber.  It  is 
probable  that  these  steppes  or  prairies  were  never  well  wooded,  as,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  having  so  few  water-courses  run- 
ning through  it,  and  these  being  principally  dry  in  summer,  no  sufficient 
nourishment  has  been  aflbrded  to  the  growth  of  timber.  In  all  timbered 
land,  the  annual  discharge  of  the  leaves,  with  the  continual  decay  of 
old  trees  and  branches,  creates  a  manure  and  moisture,  which  are  preserv- 
ed from  the  heat — ^the  sun  not  being  permitted  to  direct  his  rays  perpen- 
dicularly, but  to  shed  them  only  obliquely  through  the  foliage.  But  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  a  barren  soil,  dried  up  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  pre- 
sents neither  moisture  nor  nutriment  for  the  growth  of  wood. 

These  vast  plains  of  Louisiana,  near  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw, with  its  tributary  streams,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Kanzas. 
White  and  Grand  Osage  rivers,  may  become  in  time  like  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Africa ;  *  for,'  says  Pike,  *  I  saw  in  my  route,  in  various  places, 
tracts  of  many  leagues,  where  the  wind  had  thrown  up  the  sand  in  all  the 
fancied  forms  of  the  ocean's  rolling  waves,  and  on  which  not  a  single  speck 
of  vegetation  appeared.'  From  this  circumstance  Pike  deduces  the  follow- 
ing remark :  *  From  these  immense  prairies  may  arise  a  great  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  namely,  the  restriction  of  our  population  to  some 
certain  limits,  and  thereby  a  continuation  of  the  Union.  Our  citizens  being 
80  prone  to  rambling,  and  extending  themselves  on  the  frontiers,  will, 
through  necessi^,  be  compelled  to  limit  their  extent  on  the  west  to  the 
borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  while  they  leave  the  prairies,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  to  the  wandering  and  uncivilized  aborigines  of  the 
country.'  These  prairies,  from  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  east, 
to  the  base  of  the  Mexican  Alps  on  the  west,  rise  with  a  continually  in- 
creasing acclivity  for  many  hundred  miles,  tiU,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pike, 
which  is  greater  than  the  elevated  level  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the 
motArwesX  of  ChiiML«  estimated  by  Du  Halde  to  be  five  thousand  five 
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kradred  and  eleven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  great  arid 
desert,  to  the  north  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  traversed  by  the  Orange 
hfer,  and  lately  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  elevation  of  which 
is  estimated  by  Colonel  Gordon  at  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  the  aridity  of  the  Louisiana 
prairies,  they  are  so  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  other  salts,  as  to  taint  the 
waters  that  flow  in  various  directions.  Pike  says,  that  for  leagues  togeth- 
er, they  are  covered  with  saline  incrustations ;  and  a  number  of  tributary 
streams  descending  into  the  Arkansaw  and  Kanzas  rivers  are  perfect  sa- 
lines ;  and  beyond  the  river  Platte,  as  we  are  informed  by  Colonel  Lewis, 
the  lands  are  not  only  destitute  of  timber,  but  even  of  good  water,  of  which 
there  is  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  is  brackish.  The 
same  saline  incrustations  pervade  the  prairies  on  the  Upper  Missouri ;  and 
the  same  want  of  timber,  little  or  no  dew,  with  very  little  rain,  continues 
till  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains. 

The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  of  the  region  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  present  certain  tracts  entirely  divested  of  trees,  which 
are  called  barrens^  though  capable  of  being  rendered  productive.  The 
cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  been  accurately  examined.  Those  parts 
of  this  region  which  are  elevated  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  lie  alon^ 
deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  the  richest  forests  in  the 
world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  the  tulip  tree, 
like  a  canal  dug  in  a  nobleman's  park ;  while  the  lianas,  extending  from 
tree  to  tree,  form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  river.  Passing  to  the  south,  the  wild  orange  tree  mixes  with  the  odori- 
ferous and  the  common  laurel.  The  straight  silvery  column  of  the  papaw 
fig,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy 
of  large  indented  leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  this 
enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these,  towers  the  majestic  magnolia,  which 
shoots  up  from  that  calcareous  soil  to  the  height  of  more  than  one  hundred 
feet.  Its  trunk,  perfectly  straight,  is  surmounted  with  a  thick  and  expand- 
ed head,  the  pale  green  foliage  of  which  affects  a  conical  figure.  From 
the  centre  of  the  flowery  crown  which  terminates  its  branches,  a  flower  of 
the  purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose,  and  to  which  succeeds  a 
frimson  cone.  This,  in  opening,  exhibits  rounded  seed  of  the  finest  coral 
red,  suspended  by  delicate  threads  six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers, 
i*^  fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its  rivals  of  the 
forest. 

The  following  excellent  description  of  the  prairie  country  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  James  Hall.  *  That  these  vast  plains  should  be  totally  des- 
titute of  trees,  seems  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Upon 
the  mind  of  an  American,  especially,  accustomed  to  see  new  lands  clothed 
with  timber,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  damp  and  silent  forests  with  that 
of  a  new  country,  the  appearance  of  sunny  plains,  and  a  diversified  land- 
scape, untenanted  by  man,  and  unimproved  by  art,  is  singular  and  striking. 
Perhaps  if  our  imaginations  were  divested  of  those  associations,  the  subject 
would  present  less  difficulty  ;  and  if  we  could  reason  abstractly,  it  might 
be  as  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  prairie  as  of  a  forest. 

*  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  covering  of  the  earth  would  be 
composed  of  such  plants  as  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  shortest  time. 
Annual  plants  would  ripen,  and  scatter  their  seeds  many  times  before  trees 
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Iind  shrubs  would  acquire  the  power  of  reproducing  their  own  species,  th 
the  mean  time,  the  propagation  of  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  retarded 
by  a  variety  of  accidents — ^the  frosts  would  nip  their  tender  stems  in  th^ 
winter — ^fire  would  consume,  or  the  blasts  would  shatter  them — and  the 
wild  grazing  animals  would  bite  them  oflf,  or  tread  them  under  foot ;  while 
many  of  their  seeds,  particularly  such  as  assume  the  form  of  nuts  or  fruits, 
would  be  devoured  by  animals.  The  grasses,  which  are  propagated  both 
by  the  root  and  by  seed,  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  almost  all 
these  casuahies.  rrovidence  has,  with  unerring  wisdom,  fitted  every  pro- 
duction of  nature  to  sustain  itself  against  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  most 
exposed,  and  has  given  to  those  plants  which  constitute  the  food  of  animals, 
a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  ;  so  that  although  bitten  off,  and  trodden,  and 
even  burned,  they  still  retain  the  vital  principle.  That  trees  have  a  similar 
power  of  self  protection,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  evident  from  their 
present  existence  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  only  assume  that  in  the  earliest 
state  of  being,  the  grasses  would  have  the  advantage  over  plants  less  hardy, 
and  of  slower  growth ;  and  that  when  both  are  struggling  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil,  the  former  would  at  first  gain  the  ascendancy ; 
although  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  size  and  strength, 
would  finally,  if  they  should  ever  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  soil, 
entirely  overshadow  and  destroy  their  humble  rivals. 

*  We  have  no  means  of  determining  at  what  period  the  fires  began  to 
aweep  over  these  plains,  because  we  knew  not  when  they  began  to  be 
inhabited.  It  is  quite  possible  they  might  have  been  occasionally  fired  by 
lightning,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  element  by  human  agency. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  evident  that  as  soon  as  fire  began  to  be  used  in  this 
country  by  its  inhabitants,  the  annual  burning  of  the  prairies  must  have 
commenced.  One  of  thii  peculiarities  of  this  climate  is  the  dryness  of  its 
summers  and  autumns.  A  drought  often  commences  in  August,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  towards  the  close  of  that  month,  con- 
tinues throughout  the  season.  The  autumnal  months  are  almost  invariably 
clear,  warm,  and  dry.  The  immense  mass,  of  vegetation  with  which  this 
fertile  soil  loads  itself  during  summer,  is  suddenly  withered,  and  the  whole 
outface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  combustible  materials.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  prairies  #here  the  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet, 
and  being  entirely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  dries  with  great  rapidity. 
A  single  spark  of  fire,  falling  any  where  upon  these  plains  at  such  a  time, 
would  instantly  kindle  a  blaze,  which  would  spread  on  every  side,  and 
continue  its  destructive  course  ts  long  as  it  should  find  fuel.  Travellers 
have  described  these  fires  as  sweeping  with  a  rapidity  which  renders  it 
hazardous  to  fiy  before  them.  Such  is  not  the  case ;  or  it  is  true  only  of  a 
few  rare  instances.  The  flames  often  extend  across  a  wide  prairie,  and 
advance  in  a  long  line.  No  sight  can  be  more  sublime  than  to  behold  in 
the  night  a  stream  of  fire  of  several  miles  in  breadth,  advancing  across 
these  wide  plains,  leaving  behind  it  a  black  cloud  of  smoke,  and  throwing 
before  it  a  vivid  glare  which  lights  up  the  whole  landscape  with  the  briU 
Hancy  of  noonday.  A  roaring  and  cracking  sound  is  heard  like  the  rushing 
of  a  hurricane.  The  flame,  which  in  general  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  is  seen  sinking  and  darting  upwards  in  spires,  precisely  as  the 
waves  dash  against  each  other,  and  as  the  spray  flies  up  into  the  air ;  and 
the  whole  appeaiance  is  often  that  of  a  boiling  and  flaming  sea,  riokntly 
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•fitated.  The  progress  of  the  fire  is  so  slow,  and  the  heat  so  great,  that 
every  combustible  object  in  its  course  is  consumed.  Wo  to  die  farmer 
whose  ripe  cornfields  extend  into  the  prairie,  and  who  suffers  the  tall  grass 
to  grow  in  contact  with  his  fences !  The  whole  labor  of  the  year  is  swept 
away  in  a  few  hours.  But  such  accidents  are  comparatively  unirequent, 
as  the  preventive  is  simple,  and  easily  applied. 

*  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  as  soon  as  these  fires  commenced,  all  the 
yoang  timber  within  their  range  must  have  been  destroyed.  The  whole 
state  of  Illinois,  being  one  vast  plain,  the  fires  kindled  in  different  places, 
would  sweep  over  the  whole  surface,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  speak.  In  the  bottom-lands,  and  along  the  margins  of  streamsi^ 
the  grass  and  herbage  remain  green  until  late  in  the  autumn,  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.  Here  the  fire  would  stop  for  want  of  fuel,  and  the 
shrubs  would  thus  escape  from  year  to  year,  and  the  outer  bark  acquire 
sufficient  hardness  to  protect  the  inner  and  more  vital  parts  of  the  tree. 
The  mai^ns  of  the  streams  would  thus  become  fringed  with  thickets, 
which,  by  shading  the  ground,  would  destroy  the  grass,  while  it  would 
prevent  the  moisture  of  the  soil  from  being  rapidly  evaporated,  so  that  even 
the  fallen  leaves  would  never  become  so  ^oroughly  dry  as  the  grass  of  the 
prairies,  and  the  fire  here  would  find  comparatively  little  fuel.  These 
thickets  grow  up  into  strips  of  forests,  which  continue  to  extend  until  they 
reach  the  high  table-land  of  the  prairie ;  and  so  true  is  this,  in  fact,  that 
we  see  the  timber  now,  not  ouly  covering  all  the  bottom-lands  and  hiU 
sides,  skirting  the  streams,  but  wherever  a  ravine  or  hollow  extends  from 
the  low  grounds  up  into  the  plain,  these  are  filled  with  young  timber  of 
more  recent  growth.  But  the  moment  we  leave  the  level  plane  of  the 
country,  we  see  the  evidences  of  a  continual  struggle  between  the  forest 
and  the  prairie.  At  one  place,  where  the  fire  has  on  some  occasion  burned 
with  greater  fierceness  than  usual,  it  has  successfully  assailed  the  edges 
of  the  forest,  and  made  deep  inroads ;  at  another,  the  forest  has  pushed  out 
long  points  or  capes  into  the  prairie. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prairies  were  caused  by  hurricanes, 
which  had  blown  down  the  timber  and  left  it  in  a  condition  to  be  consumed 
by  fire,  after  it  was  dried  by  laying  on  the  ground.  A  single  glance  at  the 
immense  region  in  which  the  prairie  surface  predominates,  must  refute 
this  idea.  Hurricanes  are  quite  limited  in  their  sphere  of  action.  Although 
they  sometimes  extend  for  miles  in  length,  their  track  is  always  narrow, 
and  often  but  a  few  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  wherever  the  timber  has  been  thus  prostrated,  a  dense  and  tangled 
thicket  shoots  up  inmiediately,  and,  protected  by  the  fallen  trees,  grows 
with  uncommon  vigor. 

'  Some  have  imagined  that  our  prairies  have  been  lakes  ;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis is  not  tenable.  If  the  whme  state  of  Illinois  is  imagined  to  have 
been  one  lake,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  it  has  a  general  concavity  of  sur- 
face. But  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  the  highest 
parts  of  the  state  are  in  its  centre.  If  we  suppose,  as  some  assert,  that  each 
prairie  was  once  a  lake,  we  are  met  by  the  same  objection ;  as  a  general 
rule,  the  prairies  are  highest  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  gradual  declivity 
towards  the  sides ;  and  when  we  reach  the  timber,  instead  of  finding  banks 
corresponding  widi  the  shores  of  a  lake,  we  almost  invariably  find  valleys, 
farinesy  and  water-Goorses  depressed  considerably  below  the  general  level 
of  the  plain. 
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'  Wherever  hills  are  found  rising  above  the  common  plane  of  the  country, 
they  are  clothed  with  timber ;  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of  all  broken  lands. 
This  fact  affords  additional  evidence  in  support  of  our  theory.  Most  of  the 
land  in  such  situations  is  poor ;  the  grass  would  be  short,  and  if  burned  at 
all,  would  occasion  but  little  heat.  In  other  spots,  the  progress  of  the  fire 
would  be  checked  by  rocks  and  ravines  ;  and  in  no  case  would  there  be 
that  accumulation  of  dry  material  which  is  found  on  the  fertile  plain,  nor 
that  broad,  unbroken  surface,  and  free  exposure,  which  are  necessary  to 
aflford  full  scope  to  the  devouring  element. 

*By  those  who  have  never  seen  this  region,  a  very  tolerable  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prairie  and  forest  alternate,  by 
drawing  a  colored  line  of  irregular  thickness,  along  the  edges  of  all  the 
water-courses  laid  down  on  the  map.  This  border  would  generally  vary 
from  one  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  often  extend  to  twelve.  As  the  streams 
approach  each  other,  these  borders  would  approach  or  come  in  contact ;  and 
nil  tbe  intermediate  spaces  not  thus  colored  would  be  prairie.  It  would  be 
seen  that  in  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
the  forest  would  cover  all  the  ground ;  and  that,  as  these  rivers  diverge, 
and  their  tributaries  spread  out,  the  prairies  would  predominate.* 

Between  the  Platte  river,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  and 
Sabine  rivers,  there  is  an  extensive  desert  tract,  which  has  been  called  the 
Crreat  American  Desert,  stretching  from  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  Chip- 
pewan.  Over  this  desert  the  members  of  Long's  expedition  travelled 
nearly  a  thousand  miles.  The  intense  reflection  of  light  and  heat,  from 
this  tract,  added  much  to  the  fatigue  and  suffering  of  their  journey.  *  We 
oAen  met  with  extensive  districts  covered  entirely  with  loose  and  fine  sand, 
blown  from  the  adjacent  hills.  In  the  low  plains  along  the  river  where 
the  soil  is  permanent,  it  is  highly  impregnated  with  saline  substances,  and 
too  sterile  to  produce  any  thing  except  a  few  stinted  carices  and  rushes.' 
As  we  approached  the  mountains,  we  felt  or  fancied  a  very  manifest 
change  in  the  character  of  the  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Mornings  and  evenings  were  usually  calm,  and  the  heat  more  oppressive 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  forenoon,  a  light  and  refreshing 
breeze  often  sprung  up,  blowing  from  the  west  or  south-west,  which  again 
subsided  on  the  approach  of  night.  This  phenomenon  was  so  often  observed, 
that  we  were  induced  to  attribute  it  to  the  operation  of  the  same  local 
cause,  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  produces  a  diurnal  change  in 
the  winds,  which  blow  alternately  to  and  from  the  shore.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  shore  of  that  sea  of  sand, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Platte,  and  extends  northward  to  the  Missouri 
above  the  great  bend.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  this  great  plain,  by 
the  reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day,  causes  an  ascending 
current,  which  is  supplied  by  the  rushing  down  of  the  condensed  air  from 
the  mountains.  *  *  *  *  For  several  days  the  sky  had  been  clear,  and  m 
the  morning  we  had  observed  an  unusual  degree  of  transparency  in  every 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  day  advanced,  and  the  heat  of  the  sua 
began  to  be  felt,  such  quantities  of  vapor  were  seen  to  ascend  from  every 
part  of  the  plain,  that  all  objects  at  a  little  distance  appeared  magnified,  and 
variously  distorted.  An  undulating  and  tremulous  motion  in  ascending 
lines  was  manifest  over  every  part  of  the  surface.  Commencing  soon  after 
'  enniiae  it  continued  to  increiw  in  quantity  until  the  afternoon,  when  it 
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fiBimshed  gndmlly,  keeping  an  even  pace  with  the  intensity  of  the  san'a 
heat  Tlie  densi^  of  the  vapor  was  often  such  as  to  produce  the  perfect 
image  of  a  pool  of  water  in  every  valley  upon  which  we  could  look  down 
at  an  angle  of  aboot  ten  degrees.  This  aspect  was  several  times  seen  so 
perfect  and  beantiAil  as  to  deceive  almost  every  one  of  our  party.  A  herd 
of  biaons,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  seemed  to  be  standing  m  a  pool  of 
water,  and  what  appeared  to  us  the  reflected  image  was  as  distinctly  seen 
as  the  animal  itself.*  Illusions  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  African 
and  Asiatic  deserts,  as  we  learn  from  travellers  and  from  the  language  of 


The  Pine  PMm  aie  a  district  of  sandy  alluvion,  bounded  by  the  gra- 
vdy  soil  of  Guilderland  and  Dnanesburgh  on  the  south-west,  and  by  die 
naer  alluvions  of  Nidcayuna  and  Watervliet,  on  the  north-east,  and  covers 
ing  an  area  of  about  seventy  square  miles.  This  tract  is  included  in  a 
tmngle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  and  of 
wbich  the  Helleberg,  a  fofVy  chain  of  highlands,  visible  from  the  plains  at 
die  distance  of  twenty  miles,  forms  the  south-western  boundary.  Situated 
Bear  the  centre  of  a  state,  computed  at  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and 
contusing  a  population  of  nearly  two  million  souls,  this  tract  presents 
the  topographical  novelty  of  an  unreclaimed  desert,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  oldest  counties  in  the  state,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  characterized 
for  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  Several  attempts  have  lately  been  made 
to  bring  this  tract  into  cultivation,  and  from  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  introduction  of  g3fpsum,  and  other  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  it  is 
probable  the  whole  vnll,  at  some  future  period,  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  species  of  msses,  fruit  trees,  and  esculent  roots ;  three 
kancbes  of  agriculture  to  mich  its  sandy  soil  seems  admirably  adapted. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  PLAINS  AND  PRAIRIEa 

Plains  like  valleys  are  of  two  classes ;  the  high  plains,  which  are  foand  between 
tvo  chains  of  mountains,  are  frequently  of  great  extent,  and  cure  placed  as  it  were 
ttpon  the  shoulders  of  secondary  mountains ;  sucJi  are  the  elevated  plains  of  Tar- 
tauy.  of  Persia,  and  probably  of  Xhe  interior  of  Africa.  The  plains  of  Quito  are  twelve 
thoocsand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  those  of  Karakorum,  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  are 
probably  as  elevated.  The  low  plains,  whose  soil  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel  and 
sbellf;  seem  formerly  to  have  been  the  basins  of  interior  seas.  Such  are  the  plains  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Caspian,  the  large  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  through 
which  the  river  of  the  Amazon  flows ;  the  Tehama  of  Arabia,  the  Delta  of  Eg>'pt,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  which  seem  to  have  been  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  its  gulfs.  The  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  csdled  prairies  in  the 
United  Slates,  are  the  steppes  of  Asia,  and  the  pampas  of  South  America. 

•  It  is  common  in  our  own  country,  8a3rs  the  London  Monthly  Review,  for  ground  mists 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  water,  to  make  a  meadow  seem  inundated,  am!  to  change  a 
valley  into  a  lake ;  but  these  mists  never  reflect  the  surrounding  trees  and  hills.  Hence 
the  mirage  must  consist  of  a  peculiar  gas,  of  which  the  particles  are  combined  by  a 
stronger  attraction  of  cohesion  than  the  vapors  of  real  water ;  the  liquor  silicwn  of  the 
alchemists  is  described  as  exhiUting  in  some  circumstances  this  glossy  surface,  yet  as 
being  equally  evanescent. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— RIVERS. 

All  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  of  the  first  magnitude,  have  their 
sources,  either  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  elevated  spurs  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  that  range.  Many  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
western  sides  of  the  Alleghanies  are  of  inconsiderable  volume,  and  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  or  the  directness  of  their  course.  Those 
which  flow  from  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  these  mountains  are 
worthy  of  extended  description,  even  in  the  same  pages  with  the  great  tri- 
butaries of  the  Mississippi.  They  afford  the  advantages  of  a  good  inland 
navigation  to  most  parts  of  the  states. 

L  RIVERS  WHICH  FLOW  INTO  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  AND  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Mississippi  with  its  branches  drains  the  great  central  basin  which 
lies  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  river  has  its 
rise  in  the  table-lands  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  north 
latitude  forty-seven  degrees  and  forty-seven  minutes,  at  an  altitude  of 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  though  the  country  at 
its  source  appears  like  a  vast  marshy  valley.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  fixes  it  io 
Cassina  Lake,  which  is  situated  seventeen  degrees  north  of  the  Balize  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
miles,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  river.  Estimating  the  distance  to  Lake 
La  Beesh,  its  extreme  north-western  inlet  at  sixty  miles,  we  have  a  result 
of  three  thousand  and  thirty-eight  miles  as  the  entire  length  of  this  won- 
derful river.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  very  interesting  Journal  of  Travels, 
observed  that  he  believed  there  was  no  one  then  living,  beside  himself, 
who  had  visited  both  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  celebrated  stream. 
As  the  description  furnished  by  this  gentleman  is  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  that  we  find,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages, 
without  mutilation : — 

•  In  deciding  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  Mississippi,  it  may  be 
advantageously  considered  under  four  natural  divisions,  as  indicated  by  the 
permanent  differences  in  the  color  of  its  waters — the  geological  character 
of  its  bed  and  banks, — its  forest  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions, — its 
velocity, — the  difficulties  it  opposes  to  navigation, — and  other  natural  ap- 
pearances and  circumstances. 

*  Originating  in  a  region  of  lakes,  upon  the  table-lands,  which  throw  their 
waters  north  into  Hudson's  Bay, — south  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, — and 
east  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — ^it  pursues  its  course  to  the  falls  of 
Peckagama,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  through  a  low 
prairie,  covered  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  sword  grass,  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  During  this  distance,  it  is  extremely  devious  as  to  course  and 
width,  sometimes  expanding  into  small  lakes,  at  others,  narrowing  into  a 
channel  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  its  exit  from 
Bed  Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet ;  but  from 
the  junction  of  the  Leech  Lake  fork,  increases  to  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  depth     Its  curreat,  during  this  distance 


h  ^11  and  gentle ;  and  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  a  mile  and 
a  half  per  hour,  with  a  descent  of  three  inches  per  mile.  This  is  the 
&Torite  resort  of  water-fowl,  and  amphibious  quadrupeds. 

*  At  the  falls  of  Peckagama,  the  first  rock  stratum,  and  the  first  wooded 
island,  is  seen.  Here  the  river  has  a  fall  of  twenty  feet ;  and  from  this  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  six  hundrea  and  eighty-five  mileS} 
exhibits  its  second  characteristic  division.  At  the  bead  of  the  falls  of 
Peckagama,  the  prairies  entirely  cease ;  and  below,  a  forest  of  elm,  maplof 
birch,  oak,  and  ash,  overshadows  the  stream.  The  black  walnut  is  first  seen 
below  Sandy  Lake  river,  and  the  sycamore  below  the  river  De  Corbeau. 
The  river,  m  this  distance,  has  innumerable  well  wooded  islands,  and 
receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  river  De  Cor* 
beau,  its  great  south-western  fork.  The  Pine,  Elk,  Sac,  and  Crow  riversi 
also  enter  on  the  west,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Missisawgaiegon,  on  the 
east.  The  course  of  the  river,  although  serpentine,  is  less  so,  than  above 
the  falls  of  Peckagama,  and  its  bends  are  not  so  short  and  abrupt.  Its 
mean  width  may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred  feet  until  the  junction  of  the 
De  Corbeau,  and  below  that  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Its  naviga* 
tion  is  impeded,  agreeably  to  a  memorandum  which  l  have  kept,  by  thirty* 
five  rapids,  nineteen  ripples,  and  two  minor  falls,  called  the  Little  and  the 
Big  Falb,  in  all  of  which  the  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  in  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  or  about  eight  miles.  The  mean  fall  of  the  current,  exclusive  oi 
the  rapids,  may  be  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and  its  velocity  at  three 
miles  per  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  distance  it  receives  several  small 
turbid  streams,  and  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  but  still  preserves  its  transpa* 
rency,  and  is  palatable  drink-water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Cor* 
beau,  on  the  east  side,  we  observe  the  first  dry  prairies,  or  natural  meadowsi 
and  they  continue  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  These  prairies  are  the 
great  resort  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  where  the  buffalo  is  now  to  be  found.  Granite  rocks 
appear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in  beds ;  and  in  some 
places  attain  an  elevation  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  but  the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

*  At  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of 
forty  feet,  and  from  this  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  miles,  it  is  bounded  by  limestone  bluffs, 
which  attain  various  elevations  from  one  to  four  hundred  feet,  and  present 
a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  views.  This  fonns  the 
third  characteristic  change  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  prairies  cease, 
and  the  rocky  bluffs  commence  precisely  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
Nine  miles  below  it  receives  the  St.  Peter's  from  the  west,  and  is  succes- 
sively swelled  on  that  side  by  the  Ocano,  Iowa,  Turkey,  Desmoines,  and 
Salt  rivers,  and  on  the  east  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chippeway,  Black,  Ouiscon- 
sin,  Rock,  and  Illinois.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  An« 
thony,  the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twenty-four 
miles  long  and  four  in  width.  It  is,  on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  the 
river  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  extensive  and  moving  sand- 
bars, innumerable  islands  and  channels,  and  drifts  and  snags,  which  con- 
tinue to  characterize  it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  this  point  onward  are 
feiger,  and  its  course  more  direct ;  and  although  its  waters  are  adulterated 
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by  sereral  dark  colored  and  turbid  streams,  it  may  still  be  considered  traim* 
nirent.  The  principal  impediments  to  navigation  in  this  distance  are  the 
Desmoines,  and  Rock  riyer  rapids.  The  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  op- 
poses an  efllectual  barrier  to  steam-boat  nayigation,  although  keel-boats  and 
Darges  of  the  largest  classes,  may  ascend.  This  rapid  is  three  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

*  The  fourth  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  this  river  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri,  and  this  is  a  total  and  complete  one,  the  character  of  the 
Mississippi  being  entirely  lost  in  that  of  the  Missouri.  The  latter  is,  in 
fact,  much  the  larger  stream  of  the  two,  and  carries  its  characteristic  ap- 
pearances to  the  ocean.  It  should  also  have  carried  the  name,  but  its 
exploration  took  place  too  long  after  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
perpetuated  in  the  written  geography  of  the  country,  to  render  an  alteration 
m  this  respect,  either  practicable  or  expedient.  The  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  are  moderately  clear,  and  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  Missouri  is  turbid  and  opake,  of  a  grayish  white 
color,  and  during  its  floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  communicates, 
almost  instantaneously,  to  the  combined  stream  its  predominating  qualities, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage 
of  water,  the  streams  do  not  fully  incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
but  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  and  I  have  observed  this  pheno- 
menon at  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  forty-eight  miles  below  the  junction. 

'The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  be  drank  until  it  hasi 
been  set  aside  to  allow  the  mud  to  settle.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  it  receives  from  the  west,  the  Merri- 
mac,  ot.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers ;  and  from  the  east, 
the  Kaskaskia,  Great  Muddy,  Ohio,  Wolf,  and  Yazoo.  This  part  of  the 
river  is  more  particularly  characterized  by  snags  and  sawyers,  falling-in 
banks  and  islands,  sand-bars  and  mud-banks ;  and  a  channel  which  is 
shifting  by  every  flood,  and  of  such  extreme  velocity,  that  it  was  formerly 
thought  it  could  not  be  navigated  by  vessels  propelled  with  sails.  Subse- 
quent experience  has  shown  this  conjecture  to  be  unfounded,  although  a 
strong  wind  is  required  for  its  ascent.  It  is  daily  navigated  in  ships  of 
from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  from  the  Balize  to  New 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  could  be  ascended  higher 
were  it  necessary ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  river  above  New  Orleans  is 
now  carried  on,  in  a  great  measure,  by  steam-boats.  The  width  of  the 
river  opposite  St.  Liouis  is  one  mile ;  it  is  somewhat  less  at  New  Orleans, 
and  still  less  at  its  disembochure.  A  bar  at  its  mouth  prevents  ships  draw- 
ing more  than  eighteen  feet  water  from  entering.  This  river  is  occupied 
by  difierent  bands  of  the  Chippeway  Indians  from  its  sources,  to  the  Buflalo 
Plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  St.  Francis,  the  precise  limit  being  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  the  cause  of  the  long  war  between  them  and  the 
Sioux.  The  Sioux  bands  claim  from  thence  to  the  Prairie  des  Chiens,  and 
the  Foxes  and  Sacs  to  the  river  Desmoines.  From  this  vicinity  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  by  the  United  States' 
government,  either  through  purchase,  treaty,  or  conquest,  and  we  have  now 
the  complete  control  of  this  river  and  all  its  tributary  streams,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  part  of  Red  river.  The  wild  rice  is  not  found  on 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  south  of  th«  foity-fint  degree  of  north  lati« 
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Ude,  nor  the  Indian  leed,  or  cane,  north  of  the  thirty-eighth.  Hhest  tW9 
prodnctiona  characterize  the  extremes  of  this  river.  It  has  been  observed 
by  3icKenbeY  that  the  former  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come 
tA  maturi^,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  alligator  ia 
first  aeen  below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas.  The  paroquet  is  found  aa 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  flocks  have  occasionally  been 
aeen  as  high  as  Chicago.  The  name  of  this  river  is  derived  from  the 
Algonquin  language,  one  of  the  original  tongues  of  our  continent,  which  is 
BOW  spoken  nearly  in  its  primevai  purity  by  the  difietent  bands  of  Chip^ 
peways.' 

The  navigation  upon  this  river  is  very  great.  Ships  seldom  ascend 
higher  than  Natchez.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  size  as  far  aa 
the  Ohio.  The  number  of  steam-boats  cipon  the  Mississippi  is  about  three 
hundred.  Their  size  is  from  five  hundred  and  forty  tons  downwards* 
The  passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  been  made  in 
nineteen  days.  From  New  Orleans  to  Liouisville  the  shortest  passage  haa 
been  eight  days  and  two  hours,  the  distance  being  one  thousand  six  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  and  against  the  current  The  steam'rboats  have 
generally  high-pressure  power,  and  many  fatal  -explosions  have  hu[^ned 
upon  these  waters.     The  first  steam-vessel  here  was  buik  in  1810«^ 

*  The  fiaUowing  very  graphic  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  is^m  the  pea 
<if  the  celelirated  naturaUst,  Audubon  : 

'  There  the  overflow  is  astonishing ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  i^iiter  readied  the  upper 
pan  of  the  banks,  than  it  rushes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neig hbormg 
swamps,  presenting  an  ocean  overgrown  vdxh  stupendous  ibrest  trees.  So  snddben  is  the 
calamity,  that  every  individual,  whether  man  or  hensif  has  to  «zert  his  utmost  inge* 
iraity  to  enable  him  to  escape  (rum  the  dreacU^d  element.  The  Indian  quickly  removes 
10  the  hilb^f  the  interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to  the  different  stripes  tf  land  that 
remain  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  their  way  thnragh  the 
waters  until  the^'  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  tiie  banks  of  the  river  the  inhabitants 
have  rafts  ready  mad*?,  on  which  they  remove  thenvselves,  their  cattle,  and -their  provi- 
sions, and  which  they  then  fasten  with  ropes  or  gmpe  vines  to  the  larger  tl^ees,  while 
ihey  contemplate  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  by  the  current,  as  it  cafries  off  their 
houses  and  wood-yards  piece  by  piece.  Some  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  are  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  squatten,  take  flits-opportunity  of  traversing  the  woods  in  canoes^ 
for  the  murpose  of  procuring  game,  and  particularly  the  sfkins  of  animate,  such  as  the 
deer  and  bear,  which  may  be  converted  into  money.  They  resort  to  the  low  ridges 
MrmuBded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  tliousands  of  deer,  merely  for  their  skins,  leaving 
the  flesh  ta  putrefy. 

*  The  river  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters  along,  presems  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
imposing  nature.  Ahhough  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make 
Its  way  against  the  current,  h  is  seen  covered  by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which,  run* 
ning  oat  from  all  the  smaller  streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of  New^Orleans, 
th«r  owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  well  assured  of  Ending  a  landing-place  even  there. 
The  water  is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and  pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  from  the 
rocky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  The  eddies  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever- 
Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undemimed,  the  ti«e8  gradually  giving 
way,  and  iaUing  into  the  «tream.  CaUle,  horses,  bears,  and  ^eer,  are  seen  at  times 
attempting  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foaming  and  boihng  water;  whilst 
here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  en  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing 
i:  ap  in  pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood  as  on  former  occasions  it  would  have  been  oi 
I  he  Mimerous  saiPifen  and  pimtters  with  which  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  when 
the  water  is  low.  Even  the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed.  The  Bumberiess  treen 
and  k>gs  that  float  akmg,  break  its  paddles  and  retard  its  progress.  'Besides,  is 
15  on  such  occasions  difficult  to  procure  fuel  to  maintain  its  fires  ^  and  it  is  only 
at  very  distant  intervals  th^  a  woodjranl  can  be  found  which  the  nalsr  has  not 
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The  Missouri  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moantains  in  nearly  the  same  parallel 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Columbia.  The  most  authentic  information  we  have  yet  had  of  the  sources 
of  this  mighty  river  is  from  its  first  intrepid  American  discoverers,  Liewis  and 
Clarke.     What  may  properly  be  called  the  Missouri,  seems  to  be  formed 

'  Following  the  river  in  your  canoe,  yon  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  pro- 
tected against  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  levies.  There  you  And  the 
whole  population  of  the  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers 
which  are  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dread 
the  opening  of  a  crevass€f  by  which  the  waters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all 
exertions,  however,  the  crevasse  opens,  and  water  bursts  impetuously  over  the  planta- 
tions, and  lays  waste  Uie  crops  which  so  lately  were  blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  carry 
its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 

'  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  gradually  subsiding,  and  again  see 
the  mighty  changes  which  it  has  efliected.  The  waters  have  now  been  carried  into 
the  distant  ocean.  The  earth  is  every  where  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam, 
which,  in  drying,  splits  into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appear- 
ance, and  from  which,  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  disagreeable,  and  at  times 
noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and  fill  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense 
iog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost  every  where  been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  foimd  to  exist,  where  none  were  formerly  to  be 
^ften,  having  forcS  their  way  in  direct  lines  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These 
are,  by  the  navigator,  called  short  cuts.  Some  of  them  have  proved  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  If  I  mistake  not,  one  of  these,  known 
by  the  name  of  Grand  Cut-offy  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has  diverted  the  rivei 
from  its  natural  course,  and  has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  flo^ited  trees  of  all  kinds, 
which  have  lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  the 
impetuous  whirls  of  the  waters,  and  have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some  appear 
qmte  new  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator,  who  has  to  mark  their  situation  and  bearings  in 
his  log-book.  The  trees  on  the  margins  of  the  banks  have  in  many  parts  given  wuy. 
They  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream,  like  the  grounded  arms  of  an  oven^'helmed 
army  of  giants.  Every  where  are  heard  the  lamentations  of  the  farmer  and  planter, 
whilst  their  servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed  in  repairing  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  crevasse^  an  old  ship  or  two,  dismantled  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters,  while  new 
earth  is  brought  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors 
home,  and  save  the  skins  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  every  where  to  be  formed  ; 
even  new  houses  must  be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places 
them  on  an  elevated  platform,  supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands 
must  be  ploughed  anew ;  and  if  ttie  season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  com  and 
potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But  the  rich  prospects  of  the  planter  are  blasted.  The 
traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the  creeks  and  smaller  streams  having  broken  up 
their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  sand  which  scctls  firm 
and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  traveller's  horse,  and  the  next  moment  the 
animal  has  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  leaving  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

*  Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  worid,  the  Missis- 
sippi rises  but  slowly  daring  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  the  day.  When  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little  fluctuation  for 
some  days,  and  after  this  subsides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood 
is  from  K>ur  to  six  weeks,  although,  on  some  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two  months. 

*  Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms  enters  into  the 

speculations  of  the  geologist.    If  the  streamlets  of  the  European  continent  afibrd  illus- 

^tations  of  the  formation  of  strata,  how  much  more  must  the  Mississippi,  with  its  ever- 

iufting  saQd-banks,  its  crumbliog  shores  its  enormous  masses  of  drift4imber,  the  .<«urce 

of  future  beds  of  coal,  its  extensive  and  varied  alluvial  deposits,  and  in  mighty  maw  uC 
waters  rolling  sullenly  akmg,  like  tlie  flood  of  eternity  V 
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Iff  three  considenUe  branches,  which  unite  not  far  from  the  bases  of  the 
principal  ranges  of  the  mountains.  To  the  northern  they  ^ve  the  name 
of  Jenerson,  to  the  middle  Gallatin,  and  to  the  southern  Madison.  Ail 
these  streams  run  with  great  velocity,  throwing  out  large  volumes  of 
\raier ;  their  beds  are  formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters 
are  perfectly  transparent.  One  hundred  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  forks 
of  the  Missouri  are  the  forks  of  Jefferson  river ;  two  subordinate  branches 
of  which  are  called  Wisdom  and  Philanthropy,  one  coming  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  former  from  the  south-east.  Wisdom  river  is  fifty 
yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  containing  a  third  more  water  than  the  Jef- 
ferson ;  it  seems  to  be  the  drain  of  the  melting  snows  on  the  mountains, 
but  is  unnavigable  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight 
miles  farther  up  is  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river  in  north  lati- 
tade  forty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Two 
miles  beyond  this  is  a  small  gap  or  narrow  entrance,  formed  by  the  high 
mountains  which  recede  on  each  side,  at  the  head  of  an  elevated  valley, 
ten  miles  long  and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  cove  several  miles 
in  diameter.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  mountains,  which 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the  remotest  water  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  source,  we  are  told  that  the  weather  is  so  cold  at  the 
end  of  August,  that  water  standing  in  vessels  exposed  in  the  night  air  has 
been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  the  junction  of  the  three  branches  before  mentioned,  the  river 
continues  a  considerable  distance  to  be  still  a  foaming  mountain  torrent. 
It  then  spreads  into  a  broad  and  comparatively  gentle  stream  full  of  islands. 
Precipitous  peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown  above  the  river  in  perpendicular 
(-levations  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  mountains  whose  bases  it  sweeps 
are  covered  with  pines,  cedars  and  firs;  and  mountain  sheep  are  seen 
l.*ounding  on  their  summits  where  they  are  apparently  inaccessible.  In 
this  distance  the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  inexpressible  loneliness  and 
grandeur.  In  the  meadows  and  along  the  shore  the  tree  most  common  is 
the  cotton-wood,  which  with  the  willow  forms  almost  the  exclusive  growth 
of  the  Missouri. 

About  forty-seven  miles  below  the  spot  where  the  Missouri  issues 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  a  most  sublime  and  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle presents  itself,  emphatically  denominated  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  In  ascending  the  stream  it  increases  in  rapidity,  depth,  and 
breadth,  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass.  Here  the  rocks  approach  it 
on  both  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the 
height  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  com- 
posed of  black  granite;  but  above,  the  color  is  of  a  yellowish,  brown,  and 
cream  color.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frown- 
ing darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  over  the  river,  and  menace  the 
passenger  with  instant  destruction.     For  the  space  of  five  miles  and  three 

auaiters,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  above  degree  of  elevation,  and  the  river, 
iree  hundred  and  fifly  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced  its  channel 
down  the  solid  mass ;  or,  to  use  Volney's  expression  respecting  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  literally  to  have  sawed  a  passage  through  this  body  of  hard 
and  solid  rode,  near  six  miles  in  length,  being  incased  as  it  were,  during 
all  this  distance,  between  two  walls  of  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  feet 
During  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the 
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edges ;  and  for  the  first  three  miles,  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  'i 
few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  hetween  the  water  aM  the  tow*  . 
ering  perpendicular  precipice  of  the  mountain. 

The  rirer,  for  the  distance  of  ahout  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  tf 
continued  cataract.  In  this  distance  its  perpendicular  descent  is  three' 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet.  The  first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet ;  the  second, 
nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-seven ;  the  fourth,  twenty-six.  Next  to  the 
Niagara  these  falls  are  the  grandest  in  the  world.  The  river  continnes^ 
rapid  for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its 
appearance  till  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  That  powerful  river  throws 
out  vast  quantities  of  coarse  sand,  which  contribute  to  give  a  new  face 
to  the  Missouri,  which  is  now  much  more  impeded  by  islands.  The* 
sand,  as  it  is  drifted  down,  adheres  in  time  to  some  of  the  projecting  points 
from  the  shore,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  mud  which  at  length  fills  to  the* 
same  height  with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  i^ 
consistency,  the  willow  grows  there  the  first  year,  and  by  its  roots  gives 
solidity  to  the  whole ;  with  further  accumulations  the  cotton-wood  tree 
next  appears,  tih  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  above  the  highest 
ffeshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  comrse,  the  water  seeks  a  passage  elsewhere, 
and  as  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  only  a  penin- 
sala  becomes  gradually  an  island,  and  the  river  compensates  the  usur- 
pation by  encroaching  on  the  adjacent  shore.  In  this  way  the  Missouri, 
like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  off*  the  projections  of  the  shore, 
and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deposits  of 
mud  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds."*^ 

During  the  whole  length  of  the  Missouri  below  the  Platte,  the  soil 
is  generally  excellent,  and  although  the  timber  is  scarce,  there  is  stili 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  settlers.  But  beyond  that  river,  although  the 
soil  is  still  rich,  yet  the  almost  total  absence  of  timber,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  good  water,  of  which  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  in  the 
creeks,  oppose  very  powerful  impediments  to  its  occupancy.  Tne  prai- 
ries for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  produce  abundance  of  good 
pasturage. 

Above  the  moutfi  of  the  Osage,  the  immediate  valiey  of  the  Missouri 
gradually  expands,  embracing  some  wide  bottoms  in  which  are  many 
settlements  gradually  increasing  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
Manito  Rocks,  and  some  other  precipitous  clifis,  are  the  terminations  of 
low  ranges  of  hills,  running  in  quite  to  the  river.  These  hills  sometimes 
occasion  rapids,  and  opposite  the  Manito  rocks  a  small  group  of  islands 
stretdies  obliquely  across  the  river,  separated  by  narrow  channels  in 
which  the  current  is  stronger  than  below.  This  group  is  called  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Some  of  the  channels  are  obstructea  by  collections 
of  floating  trees,  which  usually  accumulate  about  the  heads  of  islands, 
and  are  here  called  rafts.  After  increasing  to  a  certain  extent,  portionsF 
of  these  rafts  become  loosened,  and  float  down  the  river,  covering  nearly 
its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  impeding  and  endangering  the  progress  of 
the  ascending  boats. 

Council  Blufis,  the  seat  of  an  important  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  about  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri,  is  a  remarkable 
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lank,  rising  abraptlir  firom  the  brink  of  the  river  to  an  elevation  of  onu 
hundred  and  fifty  &et  From  the  hill  tops,  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
Blaf&,  is  presented  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  Bluf&  exhibit  a  chain  of  peaks,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  river  is  here  and  there  seen  meandering  in 
serpentine  folds  along  its  broad  valley,  chequered  with  woodlands  and 
prairies,  while,  at  a  nearer  view,  you  look  down  on  an  extensive  plain« 
iatersp^rsed  with  a  few  scattered  copses  or  bushes,  and  terminated  at  a 
distance  by  the  Council  Blufl^. 

Taken  m  connection  with  the  Mississippi  into  which  it  flows,  this  river 
is  the  longest  on  the  globe.*  Its  whole  course,  from  its  mouth  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles,  inclumng  its  windings ;  and  for  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  of  this  course  it  is  navigable. 
From  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  to  fort  Mandan,  it  is 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine  miles;  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at 
Great  Falls  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles ;  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty -four  to  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains ; 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  to  the  Grates  of  the  Mountains; 
three  thousand  and  ninety-six  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefierson 
river;  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  to  its 
remotest  source.  In  this  immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of  fifty 
» large  rivers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  smaller  streams.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Roche  Jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  the  Kansas,  Platte, 
Osage,  Grasconade,  Little  Missouri,  Running  Water,  Charaton,  White,  and 
Milk  rivers. 

The  YdlowsUme  is  the  largest  of  these  tributaries.  Its  sources  are  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  those  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  it 
may  be  navigated  in  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  It  runs  first  through  a 
mountainous  country,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  and  well  timbered ;  it  then 
waters  a  rich,  delightful  land,  broken  into  valleys  and  meadows,  and 
well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  till  it  reaches  near  the  Missouri  open 
meadows  and  low  grounds,  sufficiently  timbered  on  its  borders.  In  the 
upiper  country  its  course  is  said  to  be  very  rapid,  but  during  the  two  last 
and  largest  portions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  that  of  the 
Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars  and  along  the  margin  of  this  river  grows  the 
small  leafed  willow;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining  are  scattered  rose 
bushes  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red-berry,  service-berry  and  redwood. 
The  higher  plains  are  either  immediately  on  the  river,  in  which  case  they 
are  generally  timbered,  and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low 
grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the  broad  leafed  willow,  gooseberry, 
purple  currant  and  honeysuckle;  or  they  are  between  the  low  grounds 
and  the  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or  any  thing  except 

*'  The  American  For  Company  have  sent  thdr  steam-boats  twenty-one  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  high  water,  steam-boats  of  light  draft  can 
ascend  two  thouumd  and  six  hundred  miles.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steam  between 
»tx  and  seven  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis.  These  rivers  pass  through  an  exceedingly 
fertile  country  ;  and  when  a  just  system  of  internal  improvement  shall  be  carried  into 
operation,  not  only  New  Orleans  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  benefit* 
ted,  bat  every  portion  of  the  United  States  will  feel  the  invigorating  uiflueuce  of  such  a 
course.' — St.  Louis  EepuMican. 
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large  quantities  of  wild  hysiBop,  a  plant  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and,  like  the  willow  of  the  sand-bars,  is  a  favorite  food  of  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit.^ 

The  Platte  is  in  fact  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives 
the  current  on  the  northern  shore,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching. 
At  some  distance  below  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide, 
with  a  rapid  current  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity 
increasing  as  we  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Platte ;  the  velocity  of  which, 
combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of  rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  from 
it  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  completely  unnavigable,  unless  for  flats  or 
rafts,  though  the  Indians  pass  it  in  small  flat  canoes  made  of  hides,  and 
the  Americans  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means  of  keel-boats,  which, 
being  constructed  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  built  upon  a  small  keel, 
are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  sailing  up  rapid  and  shallow  streams. 
The  Platte  runs  a  course  of  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  from  west  to  east, 
or  more  than  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  Kansas  River  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Missouri,  but 
its  current  is  more  moderate,  and  its  water  less  turbid,  except  at  times  of 
high  floods.  Its  valley,  like  that  of  the  Missouri,  has  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  bearing  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  and  other  trees,  interspersed 
with  meadows ;  but  in  ascending,  trees  become  more  and  more  scattered, 
and  at  length  disappear  almost  entirely,  the  country  at  its  sources  being 
one  immense  prairie. 

The  River  Usage,  so  called  from  the  well  known  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting 
its  bonks,  enters  the  Missouri  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Ozark  Mountains. 
Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north-western  slope  of  a  mountainous  range, 
it  receives  from  the  east  several  rapid  and  beautiful  tributaries.  In  point 
of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  It 
has  been  represented  as  navigable  for  six  hundred  miles,  but  this  Major 
Long  considers  an  exaggeration,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shoals 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses 
broad  and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  and  cot- 
ton trees. 

Charaton  River  is  seventy-five  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable 
at  high  water  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Half  a  mile  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Missouri,  it  receives  the  Little  Charaton,  also  a  considerable 
stream,  and  navigable  for  many  miles.  The  Charaton  has  its  source  near 
the  De  Moyen  river  of  the  Mississippi,  and  traverses  a  country  which  is 
of  great  importance,  both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  inex- 
haustible mines  of  gold. 

The  Arkansas  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  north  latitude 
forty-two  degrees,  near  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  is  about  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  running  in  a  direction 
east  south-east.  Tributary  streams  are  little  known ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  being  deeply  impregnated  with  salt.  That  part  of  Arkansas  that  tra- 
verses the  Missouri  territory  is  skirted,  in  great  part,  by  extensive  prairies. 
Spurs  of  the  Masseme  Mountains  often  reach  the  river.  It  may  be  re- 
marked as  singular,  that  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles 
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h  die  lower  part  of  the  Arkansas,  its  ralley  is  confined  merely  to  the 
stream  of  die  river ;  the  waters  of  the  Washita  on  one  side,  and  White 
river  on  the  other,  rising  almost  from  the  ver^  margin  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  land  upon  the  Arkansas,  in  the  Missoun  territory,  is  in  great  part 
allnvial ;  and  where  not  subject  to  overflow,  excellent.  The  timber  cor- 
responds nearly  to  that  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  similar  relative  situ- 
ations. 

Red  River  rises  about  one  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Santa  F6,  in 
Mexico,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  the  Gaous, 
and  after  a  very  serpentine  course  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  enters  the  Mississippi  in  thirty-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north 
latitude.  There  are  many  streams  rising  in  the  same  mountains,  flow- 
ing separately  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  then  uniting  to  form 
the  Red  river.  Of  the  regions  in  which  the  upper  waters  of  these 
streams  lie,  but  little  is  known.  They  are  principoJly  inhabited  by  the 
Pawnees.  When  the  river  enters  Louisiana,  its  south  bank  is  for  a  long 
distance  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Texas.  A  great  part 
of  its  course  is  through  delightful  prairies  of  a  rich  red  soil,  covered  with 
grass  and  vines  which  bear  delicious  grapes.  About  a  hundred  miles 
above  Natchitoches  commences  what  is  called  the  Raft ;  a  swampy  ex- 
pansion of  the  alluvion  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  river 
divides  into  a  great  number  of  channels,  many  of  them  shallow ;  and  for 
ages  these  channels  have  been  becoming  clogged  with  a  mass  of  fallen 
timber  carried  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river. 

At  this  place  its  navigation  is  enectually  obstructed,  except  in  a  high 
stage  of  water,  when  keel-boats  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons  burden  may  pass  it 
through  devious  channels,  or  bayoux,  and  ascend  several  miles  above. 
That  part  of  the  river  situated  above  the  Raft  is  rendered  impassable  for 
boats  of  burden,  by  shoals  and  sand-bars  in  a  moderate  stage  of  water.* 

The  Washita,  tributary  to  Red  river,  is  navigable  many  miles.     That 

SjTtion  of  it  situated  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  denominated 
lack  river,  admits  of  constant  navigation  for  boats  of  burden.  White  river 
i?  navigable  in  a  moderate  stage  of  water  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles.  Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  remarkable,  that  their 
mouths  are  generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the 
Slimmer  freshet  of  that  river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
July.  The  freshets  of  the  more  southerly  tributaries  are  discharged  early 
in  the  season,  and  wash  from  their  mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously 
deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  from  obstructions.  These  freshets 
havinir  subsided,  the  more  northerly  branches  discharge  their  floods,  form- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  a  later  period.  The  Missouri  being  thus 
swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  up  the  mouth  of  its  tributaries. 
These  streams  having  no  more  freshets  to  expel  it,  their  mouths  remain 
thus  obstructed  till  the  ensuing  spring.t 

The  St,  Peter  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  base  of  a  remarkable  ridge,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

*  Appropriations  have  recently  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  removal  of  obstnio* 
•ions  m  the  Aricansas  and  Red  rivers.  The  officer  emploved  on  that  service  is  con^ 
iem  in  the  practicability  of  removing  the  Rail  by  means  of  boats. 

t  I/mg's  £j(peditton. 
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Coteau  des  Prairies.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  fallii 
of  St.  Anthony.  Its  length  in  all  its  windings  is  about  five  hundred  miles. 
Its  course  is  exceedingly  serpentine,  and  is  interrupted  by  several  rocky 
ridges,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river  and  occasioning  falls  of  con- 
siderable descent.  During  the  times  of  spring  freshets  and  floods,  this 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  Big  Stone  Lake, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  its  sources.  For  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  only  wide,  and 
navigable  for  pirogues  and  canoes  in  all  stages  of  the  water ;  higher  up, 
its  navigation  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  numerous  shoals  and  rapids. 
The  aggregate  descent  of  the  St.  Peter  may  be  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  general  level  of  the  country  at  its  source  having 
an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  The  chief  of  its  tributaries 
is  the  Blue-earth  river,  which  flows  in  from  the  south  a  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  in  width.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
for  the  blue  clay  which  the  Indians  procure  upon  its  banks,  and  which  is 
much  employed  in  painting  their  faces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies. 
The  river  St.  Peter's  enters  the  Mississippi  behind  a  large  island,  which 
is  probably  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  oak,  and  walnut.  At  the  point  of 
embouchure  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  ten 
or  fifteen  feet.  Its  waters  are  transparent,  and  present  a  light  blue  tint  on 
looking  upon  the  stream.  From  this  circumstance  the  Indians  have  givea 
it  the  name  of  Clear-water  river. 

Red  River  of  the  north  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's ;  and  by 
a  northern  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  our  ter- 
ritorial limits  ;  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, and  empties  into  Lake  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red 
Lake  river  and  Moose  river,  the  latter  of  which  streams  rises  within  a 
mile  of  fort  Mandan  on  the  Missouri.  Red  river  is  a  broad,  deep,  and 
very  interesting  stream,  abounding  with  fish,  and  the  country  along  its 
banks  with  elk  and  bufiTaloes. 

The  name  Ohio  is  an  Indian  appellation,  signifying  *  the  beautiful  river.' 
This  epithet  is  not  bestowed  upon  it  for  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  com- 
mences at  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal  streams,  at  Pittsburg ;  above 
the  junction  it  is  called  the  Alleghany,  The  remotest  source  of  the  Alle^ 
ghany  is  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  north  latitude  forty-one  degrees 
and  forty-five  minutes,  and  west  longitude  seventy-eight  degrees.  It  is 
composea  of  two  small  streams.  At  Pittsburg,  the  Alleghany  being  joined 
by  the  Monumgahda^  the  confluent  stream  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  both 
rising  from  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Virginia,  and 
running  parallel  to  each  other  for  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  abso- 
lute course  of  the  Monongahela  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  but  not 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  a  direct  line  from  south  to  north.  It  seems 
a  larger  and  deeper  stream  at  Pittsburg  than  the  Alleghany,  which  in  the 
dry  season  has  not  above  seven  feet  water  where  deepest.  The  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those  of  the  Mononga- 
hela, on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there  are  a  few 
dap  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  where  it 
rises.    Each  of  the  streams  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  conflux ; 
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«ri  after  ihe  junction,  tke  united  stream  is  more  eriarged  in  depth  than  in 
anadth. 

The  Ohio,  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Monengahela  and  AUeghanyt 
a|ipean  to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which 
aimee  at  the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.  From  Pittsburg  to  the 
Boatk  of  the  Ohio  is  one  thousand  and  thirty^lhree  miles  by  the  course 
ef  the  stream.  It  receives  a  vast  number  of  tributary  streams  on  both 
iidse,  in  its  progress  to  the  Mississippi.  For  the  space  ol  three  hundred 
mflet  below  Pittsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridffes  of  hills,  rising 
fima  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  appear  fre* 
tjeeatly  undulated  at  their  summits,  but  at  other  times  seem  to  be  perfectly 
leveL  They  sometimes  recede,  and  sometimes  approach  the  banks  of  the 
rivsr,  and  haTe  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Alleghany  chain* 
Thoe  ridges  gradually  recede  farther  down  the  river,  till  they  disappear 
(ran  the  view  of  those  who  descend  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  till  this  river  has 
bant  its  passage  through  a  tran^erse  chain,  at  the  rainds,  near  Louisville, 
that  it  roila  its  waters,  through  a  level  and  expanded  country,  as  far  as  the 
liiaaisBipin.  The  general  appearance  of  the  river  is  beautiful,  placid,  gentle 
and  transparent,  except  in  the  times  of  high  water.  There  are  two  seasons 
ef  periodical  inundations ;  namely,  winter  and  spring.  According  to  some, 
the  vernal  inundations  of  this  river  commence  in  the  laitter  end  of  March, 
and  sobside  in  July ;  and,  according  to  others,  they  commence  early  in 
Fcbfaary,  and  subside  in  May.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
period  is  forwarded  or  retarded  as  the  rivers  thaw  sooner  or  later,  which 
may  reconcile  these  apparently  discordant  statements. 

The  Ohio  is  then  sweHed  to  a  prodigious  height,  vamng  in  difierent 
places,  as  it  is  more  or  less  expanded  in  breadth.  It  is  a  favorable  circam- 
stance  for  the  country  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohio,  that  it  has  very 
high  and  steep  banks ;  having  gradually  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  deep  and 
comparatively  narrower  bed,  being,  like  all  its  southern  tributary  streams, 
inclosed  as  it  were  in  a  groove  between  them,  which  prevents  the  general 
level  of  the  land  from  l^ing  overflowed  for  many  miles,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered marshy  andimwholesome,  as  in  the  lower  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ohio.  Tet  high  as  these  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  both  a  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  neighbor  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufRciently 
far  removed  from  them.  Tbeit  part  of  the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  though  elevated  forty-five  feet 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been  twice  inundated,  and  coiw 
eequently  abcuidoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Portsmouth,  at  the 
fnoudi  of  the  Ghreat  Sciota,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  below 
Marietta  hy  water,  though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of 
the  river,  is  also  subjected  to  the  same  misfortune,  which  has  materially 
aflected  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  At  Cincinnati,  the  breadth  of  the 
river  is  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards,  and  the  banks  fifly  feet  in  per^ 
pendicular  height,  yet  these  are  annually  overflowed.  The  winter  floods 
commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  continue  to  the  latter  end  of 
December.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  abundant  rains  fall 
among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised, 
but  such  occurrences  are  rare.  In  the  times  of  these  two  periodical  floods, 
wldch  taken  tc^gether  last  for  near  half  the  year,  ships  drawing  twelve 
feet  water  may  muI  wi&  perfect  ease  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  a 
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distance  of  near  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  miles.    In  these  sea^Di 
the  passage  to  the  falls  may  be  accomplished  in  nine  or  ten  days,  but  it 

fenerally  effected  in  twelve  days.  The  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Ok 
uring  the  dry  season,  is  only  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  < 
"between  Pittsburg  and  Limestone,  a  space  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-fii 
miles  by  water ;  and  this,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  th 
stream,  as  to  its  being  divided  by  islands ;  for  the  depth  of  the  Mon<mgahel 
Ibranch  of  the  Ohio  alone,  at  rittsburg,  is  twelve  feet.  Michaux  counte 
no  less  than  fifty  of  these  islands  in  the  distance  of  three  hundred  an« 
ninety  miles ;  some  of  them  only  containing  a  few  acres,  and  others  exceed 
ing^a  mile  in  length. 

The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  travetses  East  Ten 
lessee,  and  almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  re-enter 
^Tennessee,  and  crosses  almost  the  wh(^e  width  of  it,  into  Kentucky,  an( 
passes  into  Ohio,  fifty-seven  miles  above  its  junctiflm  with  the  Mississippi 
It  is  near  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  tributary  oi 
the  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  branches,  fmd  is  navigable  for  boats  one  tnou 
sand  miles ;  most  of  the  branches  rise  among  the  mountains,  and  are  lot 
shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods,  which  take  place  occa* 
sionally,  at  all  seasons  tH  the  year,  aad  admit  flat  boats  to  be  floated  down 
to  the  main  stream. 

The  Muscle  ShoaSs  are  about  thfee  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Ohio.  At  this  place  the  river  spreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles,  and 
Iforms  a  number  of  islands.  The  passage  by  boats  is  difficult  and  dangerousii 
except  when  the  water  is  high. 

From  these  shoals  to  the  place  called  the  Whirl  or  Suok^  two  hundred 
,  ^nd  fifty  miles,  the  navigation  fSl  the  way  is  excellent,  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountain ;  where  the  river  breaks  through.  This  mountain  is  sometimes 
so  steep,  that  even  the  Indians  cannot  ascend  it  on  foot.  In  one  placoi 
particularly,  near  ^e  summit  of  the  mountain,  the^re  is  a  remarkable  ledge 
•of  rocks,  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  a^d  two  hundred  feet  high,  with 
a  perpendicular  front  facing  the  south-east,  more  noble  and  grand  man  any 
artificial  fortification  in  the  known  world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point 
of  regularity.  The  Whirl,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  latitude  thirty-four 
degrees.  It  is  considered  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  bursting  of  the  riveir 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  river,  which  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is  here  compressed  to  one 
liundred  yards,  er  eighteen  rods.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain,  a 
large  rock  projects  from  the  northern  shore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
renders  the  channel  still  narrower.  This  causes  a  sudden  bend,  by  which 
the  waters  are  thrown  with  great  force  against  the  opposite  shore.  From 
thence  they  rebound  about  the  point  ef  the  rock,  and  produce  a  whirl  of 
eighty  yards,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circumference.  By  the 
dexterity  of  the  rowers,  canoes  drawn  into  this  whirl  have  sometimes 
escaped  without  damage.  In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river 
spreads  to  its  common  width,  down  to  Muscle  Shoals  ;  and  thence  runs  in 
a  regular  and  beautiful  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabtuh  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Indiana*  and  flows  south- 
westerly nearly  across  the  state,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  iatd 
*the  Ohio,  forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  boundary*  Its  lengthy 
fbom  its  mouth  to  its  extreme  source,  exceeds  five  hundred  miles.    It  is 
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wrigiUe  for  keel-boats,  about  four  hundred  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where 
there  are  rapids.  From  this  Tillage  small  boats  can  go  within  six  miles 
of  St.  Mary's  river ;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  eight  of  the  St.  Joseph's  of 
the  Miami-of-the-lakes.  Its  current  is  gentle  above  Vincennes ;  below  the 
town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent  boats 
firom  ascending.  The  principal  r&pids  are  between  Deche  and  White 
livers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  are 
blanches  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Kentucky,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  that  state,  passes  into  Ten* 
nessee,  through  which  it  makes  a  circuit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
when  it  re-enters  Kentucky  and  falls  into  the  Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above 
the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Mississippi.  From  the  source  of  thia 
river  to  its  conflux  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  three  hun^ 
dred  miles,  but  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  it  is  near  six 
hundred  miles,  five  hundred  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux  of  four-^ 
teen  or  fifteen  tons  burthen. 

The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows 
southerly  into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  for  boats  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Lake  Erie.  The  Sciota  rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into 
the  Ohio.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  one  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  on  the  river,  and  its: 
valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  and  extendsi 
north-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  lAcking  and  KerUucky  rivers  take  their 
rise  in  the  Chimberland  Mountains,  and  flow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio. 
They  are  each  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  latter  is  navigabfe 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
purds  at  its  mouth.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  are  high.  For 
a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perpendicular  banks  of  limestone. 
The  voyager  passing  down  this  stream  experiences  an  indescribable  sensa* 
tion  on  looking  upwards  to  the  sky  from  a  deep  chasm  hemmed  in  by 
bfly  parapets.  Among  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami,  Saline,*  Green  river,  Big  Sandy,  Kanhawa. 

The  Illinois  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  of  that  name,  not 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  interlocking  by  a  morass  with  the  river  Chicago,  which  empties 
into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head-branches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee. 
Thirty  miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  enters  Fox  river  from  the 
north.  Between  this  and  the  Vermilion,  enter  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
rivers.  The  Vermilion  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  the  Illinois 
from  the  south,  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not 
far  below  this  river,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  above  the  Mississippi, 
commences  Peoria  lake,  which  is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  river, 
two  miles  wide  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  Such  is  the 
depth  and  regularity  of  the  bottom,  that  it  has  no  perceptible  current  whatever. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  romantic  shores,  generally  bounded 
by  prairies ;  and  no  waters  in  the  world  furnish  finer  sport  for  the  angler. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  enter  on  that  shore 

*  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  are  extensive  sail* 
woAOf  owDcd  by  the  United  States'  government. 
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have  their  courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountaiaoas  blufis,  which  oRetk 
approach  near  the  river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  rivei! 
18  almost  as  strai^t  as  a  canal ;  has  in  summer  scarcely  a  perceptible  cur* 
rent,  and  the  waters,  though  transparent,  have  a  marshy  taste  to  a  degree  to 
be  almost  unfit  for  use.  The  river  is  wide  and  deep ;  and,  for  the  neater 
part  of  its  width,  is  filled  with  aquatic  weeds,  to  such  an  extent,  mat  no 
person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards  width,  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  is  free  from  them.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  through  a  deep 
forest,  by  a  mouth  four  hundred  yards  wide.  Perhaps  no  river  of  the 
western  country  has  so  fine  a  beatable  navigation,  for  such  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  or  waters  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  of  country. 

Rock  River  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mis* 
sbsippi.  It  has  its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Illinois,  and  in 
a  ridge  of  hilb  that  separates  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
those  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  its  waters  are  extensive  and  rich  lead 
mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the  Mississippi,  not 
far  above  the  commencement  of  the  military  bounty  lands.  Opposite  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  beautiful  island, called  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  and  on  which  is  a  military  station  of  the  United  States. 

Kaskaskia  River  rises  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  nearly  interlocking  with 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  has  a  course,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which 
course,  in  high  stages  of  water,  it  is  beatable.  It  runs  through  a  fine 
and  settled  country,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  a  few  m3es  below 
the  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  Ouisconsin  is  the  largest  river  of  the  North-West  territory  that 
flows  into  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country, 
and  interlocks  with  the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  a  course  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles,  has  a  shallow  and  rapid  currenl^ 
which  is,  however,  navigable  by  boats  in  good  stages  of  the  water,  and  is 
eight  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half 
a  mile  between  this  and  Fox  river.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across 
which,  from  river  to  river,  there  is  a  water  communication  for  periogues 
in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  River  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  It  runs  through  Winnebago  lake.  It  has  a  fine  country  on 
its  banks,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable  river 
bf  the  Mississippi,  and  enters  it  just  below  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  *  father 
of  waters,*  are  St.  Ciroix,  Rum,  St.  Francis,  and  Savanna. 

Among  the  smaller  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked 
Deer,  Big  Hatchet,  and  Wolf  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  it  from  Ten* 
nessee;  and  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
The  last  named  rivera  are  only  navigable  for  boats. 

Beside  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and  are  thus  emptied 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  a  few  smcdl  streams  which  disembogue 
immediately  into  the  gulf.  The  Alabama  River  rises  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa^ 
and  running  south-westerly  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Alabama^ 
unites  with  the  Tombeckbee;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  name  of  Mo- 
bile, and  flowing  south  for  a  short  distance  &li  into  Mobile  Bay«    The 
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Tombeckbee  is  formed  of  two  main  branches  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  boat  navigation  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
The  Alabama  has  a  boat  navigation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  bay.  Pearl  River  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  A 
number  of  branches  unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which  is  afterwards  in- 
creased by  the  Chuncka  and  other  streams.  It  passes  through  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  country,  and  derives  much  importance  from  being  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  communication  between  the  state  through  which  it  flows 
and  the  Grulf  of  Mexico.  The  Pascagatda  rises  in  latitude  thirty  three 
degrees,  and  afler  travelling  for  two  hundred  and  fiAy  miles  a  tract  of  pine 
country,  broadens  at  its  mouth  into  an  open  bay,  on  which,  at  a  town  of 
its  own  name,  is  a  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  during  the 
sickly  months.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Florida  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
have  their  sources  in  Georgia.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Ap^ 
palachicola.  The  topography  of  this  country  is  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and 
die  very  numerous  streams  which  intersect  it  have  borne  a  variety  of 
names.     Most  of  them  are  barred  at  their  mouth  with  sand. 

n.  RIVEBS  WHICH  FLOW  INTO  THE  ATLANTIC. 

The  Rhfer  St,  Croix  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine, 
and  is  little  navigable  except  by  rafts ;  most  of  it  consists  of  a  chain  of 
small  lakes.  From  Calais  to  the  sea,  thirty  miles,  its  navigation  is  unob- 
ftmcted. 

The  River  Penobscot  is  the  largest  in  the  state  of  Maine.  It  rises  in 
the  highlands  separating  Maine  from  Lower  Canada.  Between  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  upper  branches  is  Moosehead  lake,  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  fifteen  wide.  From  the  Forks,  as  they  are  called,  the  Penobscot 
Indians  pass  to  Canada,  up  either  branch,  principally  the  west,  the  source 
of  which  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  waters  which 
&11  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  whole  navigable  course  of  the  river  for 
tloops,  is  forly-six  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  near  the  head  of  the 
fide ;  and  from  the  Forks  to  the  sea  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles. 
This  river  has  very  numerous  branches,  navigable  by  rafts  and  abounding 
m  mill  sites. 

The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  enters 
Maine  at  Fryeburg,  and  flows  in  an  irregular  course  south-east  to  the  seaj 
it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long,  and  has  numerous  falls  which 
afibrd  excellent  mill  sites  and  manufacturing  stations. 

The  Androscoggin  rises  in  Umbagog  lake,  among  the  highlands  which 
form  the  north-west  boundary  of  Maine,  and  descending  through  a  suc- 
cession of  lakes  enters  New  Hampshire  at  Enrol ;  it  re-enters  Maine  at 
Gilead,  and  flows  east  and  south  till  it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merry  meet- 
ing  bay.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  the  whole  course  is 
broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  which  prevent  the  transportation  of  any  thing 
except  timber  and  logs. 

The  Kennebec  also  rises  in  the  highlands,  near  the  sources  of  the  An- 
droscoggin, and  flows  nearly  south  to  the  sea ;  falls  and  rapids  render  the 
navigation  difficult  above  the  tide  at  Augusta,  from  which  place  it  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  from  Hallowell  and  Gardiner 
for  ships  to  the  sea.    The  country  watered  by  the  Kennebec  generally 
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consists  <^  excellent  land ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  districts  in  Neif 
£ngland ;  and  there  are  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  a  number  of  flourish- 
ing^ and  handsome  towns. 

The  Merrimack  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  two  principal  branches : 
one  of  them  being  the  outlet  of  lake  Winnipiseogee.  The  north  or  longer 
branch  is  called  the  Pemigewasset,  and  has  its  source  near  the  Notch  of 
the  White  Mountains.  At  its  junction  with  the  outlet  of  the  lake  this 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Merrimack,  and  flows  south  seventy-eight  miles 
to  Chelmsford,  where  it  enters  Massachusetts,  through  which  it  runs  east 
to  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about  two  hundred  miles.  There  are 
numerous  falls  in  the  New  Hampshire  portion.  Though  not  equal  to  the 
Connecticut  for  fine  scenery,  the  Merrimack  is  a  noble  and  beautiful 
stream.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  salubrious,  and  on  its  borders  are  many 
flourishing  towns.  Its  name  in  the  Indian  language  signifies  a  sturgeon. 
Its  width  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  rods ;  it  receives 
many  minor  streams  and  rivers,  which  form  the  outlet  of  several  small 
lakes.  Its  obstructions  have  been  partly  remedied  by  locks  at  different 
places,  and  there  is  a  good  navigation  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  to 
Haverhill.  Two  chain  bridges  cross  the  river  at  Newburj'^port,  and  Salis- 
bury. 

The  Piscataqua  has  its  rise  and  its  whole  course  in  New  Hampshire^ 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed ;  the  longest  of  these  streams  is  Salmon  Fall  river,  which  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

The  Connecticut  is  the  largest  river  of  the  New  England  States.  It 
rises  beyond  the  high-lands  which  separate  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada.  It  has  been  surveyed  to  the  head 
aprinff  of  its  northern  branch,  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  to  its  mouth  it  flows  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  through  a  well  inhabited  country.  Its  navigation  is  much 
interrupted  by  falls.  It  receives  several  rivers,  as  the  Chicapee,  Deerfield, 
Miller's,  and  Farmington.  At  Hartford  it  meets  the  tide,  whence  it  passes 
on  in  a  winding  course,  till  it  falls  into  Long  Island  sound,  between  Say- 
brook  and  Lyme.  This  river  is  navigable  for  sloops,  as  far  as  Hartfonl, 
filly  miles  distant  from  its  mouth  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  country,  for  two 
hundred  miles  above  it,  is  brought  thither  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  are 
•0  light  as  to  be  portable  in  carts. 

The  Hudson,  or  the  North  River,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Hudson  proper  and  the  Mohawk,  which  unite  below  Waterford,  ten  miles 
above  Albany.  The  Hudson  takes  its  rise  in  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Mohawk  in 
the  table-land  surrounding  Oneida  lake.  The  Mohawk  river  rises  to  the 
north-east  of  Oneida  lake,  about  eight  miles  from  Sable  Water,  a  stream 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  runs  first  twenty  miles  south  to  Rome ;  then  south- 
east one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles ;  and,  after  receiving  many  tribu- 
tary streams  in  its  course,  falls  into  the  Hudson  by  three  mouths.  It  is  a 
large  stream  of  water;  and  is  now  navigable  for  boats  from  Schenectady 
to  Rome,  one  hundred  and  four  miles  distant.  From  Albany  to  Schenec-' 
lady  is  a  portage  of  sixteen  miles,  on  account  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  whichi 
render  the  river  onnavigable.    These  fiedls  and  rapids,  denominated  tlur 
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Cnbes,  are  thiee  miles  from  the  janctioa  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hud*' 
son.  The  river  is  one  thousand  feet  wide  at  these  falls ;  the  rock  over 
which  the  stream  descends  is  fortv  feet  perpendicular  height;  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  cataract,  including  the  descent  above,  is  seventy  feet. 
Properly  speaking,  the  North  river  is  no  other  than  a  narrow  gulf  of  the 
sea,  entering  inland  at  New  York,  and  penetrating  across  the  double  chain 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  above  men- 
tioned streams,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  sea«  This  is 
what  distinguishes  the  Hudson  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  United  States. 
In  no  other  does  the  tide  ascend  beyond  the  first  range ;  but  in  the  North 
river,  it  crosses  the  first  chain  at  West  Point,  sixty  miles  north  of  New 
York ;  and  the  second  at  Catskill,  after  having  burst  the  heAs  of  granite 
which  opposed  its  passage,  and  cut  diem  into  a  thousand  diflerent  shapes. 
Hence  the  deep  vallev  of  the  Hudson  has  derived  a  most  singular  and 
magnificent  aspect ;  the  western  bank  being,  in  some  places,  five  hundred 
feet  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  the  river.* 

*  '  The  riyer  expands  into  a  noble  bay,  four  or  five  miles  wide,  called  the  Tappan 
Sea,  about  thirty  miles  ftom  New  Yoik,  at  the  top  of  which,  ten  miles  farther  on,  the 
banks  approoch  each  other  so  closely,  that  the  channel  through  which  the  river  has  at 
a  distant  period  (breed  its  way  by  some  violent  convulsion,  is  not  perceived  until  you 
almost  enter  it.  Here  we  soddenly  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  pose  between  precipi- 
tous mountain  tops,  rising  on  both  sides  from  the  water's  edge  to  an  elevation  of  twelve 
cr  fifteen  hundred  feet.  These  mountains  or  hills,  as  we  should  coll  them,  are  what  are 
called  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  entry  to  them  seemed  to  ns  Uie  most 
remarkable  point  on  the  river,  not  to  be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
iaterest.  The  river  course  continues  to  run  in  this  defile  among  romantic  hiUs  covered 
with  wood,  sweetly  inlaid  with  plateaus  of  green  pasture,  and  of  table-land  for  about 
twenty  miles.  The  fium-houses  and  villages  look  as  if  they  hung  on  the  chffii,  or  rose 
by  terraces  from  the  water's  edge.  The  river  is  of  various  breadths,  from  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles.  The  projecting  rocks  often  force  it  to  change  its  direction,  so  much, 
indeed,  that  you  frequently  appear  to  be  sailing  in  a  lake,  from  which  you  cannot  di^ 
cover  an  outlet. 

'  After  leaving  the  Highlands,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  comparatively  low,  one 
himdred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  hills  through  which  we  had 
passed  incline  to  the  right,  and  do  not  break  off  till  they  reach  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
river,  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  frequently  opens  into  beautiful  lakes  and  bays,  with 
projecting  and  marked  shores.  Great  part  of  this  district,  which  is  called  the  Valley 
cf  the  Hudson,  consists  of  jood  land  and  fine  corn-fields,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  peirts  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  town  of  Newburg  on  the  one  side,  the  village  of  Fishkill 
on  the  other,  the  noble  terrace  of  Hyde  Park,  the  Dutchess  County,  famed  for  its  fertility, 
are  all  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  this  reach.  On  the  upper  part  of  it,  the  grand 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Catskills,  about  three  thousand  feet  high,  which  are  a 
Kpax  from  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  populous  city  of  Hudson,  strikingly  placed  on  a  fine 
promontory,  are  the  most  prominent  objects.  From  Hudson  to  Albany,  al)OUt  forty 
miles,  the  Hudson  has  jnore  the  appearance  of  a  river  than  below.  It  is  here  omap 
mented  with  many  islands,  the  shores  l>ecome  less  steep,  the  country  rich  looking,  and 
more  peopled.  Villas  on  the  banks  appear  more  frequently  in  approaching  Albany, 
the  view  of  which,  from  the  river,  is  very  striking.  The  oldest  part  of  the  city  reaches 
to  the  water's  edge,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  on  a  fine  elevation  on  the  face  of  a  hill. 

*  Whether  the  glorious  sceneiy  of  the  Hudson  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  or  any  of  the  European  rivers,  which  many  of  the  Americans  who  have  tra^ 
veiled  in  Europe  maintain,  I,  who  have  not  seen  the  greatest  of  those  rivers,  do  not 
pretend  to  say ;  Imt  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  there  be  any  where  continuously  in 
Great  Britain,  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  natural  beauty  and  romantic  scenery  as 
on  the  Hudson  lietween  New  York  and  Albany.  Nowhere  in  the  British  dominions  can 
so  great  a  variety  of  interesting  and  pleasing  objects  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  single 
4ay.  The  Trosachs,  though  in  miniature,  resemble  the  passage  through  the  Highlands 
cf  the  Hudson,  in  all  respects  but  one,  the  grandeur  of  the  bounding  objects.    The 
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Along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  a  murat  precipice  extends  twenty  miles. 
It  commences  at  Weehawken,  four  miles  north  of  the  ciiy  of  Jersey,  sradu- 
a))y  rising  towda  the  north,  and  mostly  occupied  by  forests.  It  u  kaown 
by  the  name  of  the  Palisadoes. 


PtllBdiH  Kocki. 

Raritan  Riter,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  is  formed  by  two 
firanches  which  unite  about  twenty  miles  above  New  Brunswick.  It 
becomes  navigable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at  a  place  called  Brunswick 
Landing.  Flowing  by  New  Brunswick,  and  gradually  becoming  broader 
and  deeper,  it  passes  Amboy  and  then  widens  into  Raritan  bay,  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  eighty 
tons  as  far  as  New  Brunswick,  sevenieen  miles. 

The  Delaware  issues  by  two  streams,  called  the  Coquago  and  the  Rap- 
padon,  the  union  of  which,  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  their  sources, 
form  the  Delaware,  from  ihe  Kalskill  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Dela- 
ware, state  of  New  York.  Running  first  south,  it  next  turns  to  the  south- 
east,  forming,  for  the  space  of  sixty  miles,  the  boundary  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York ;  and  thence,  forms  again  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  former  state  and  that  of  New  Jersey,  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  more  to  Trenton,  where  there  are  fafls,  but  of  no  great  height. 
Thence,  with  increased  breadth,  il  pursues  a  course  of  thirty-six  miles 
farther,  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  a  mile  broad.  Thence  it  proceeds  to 
Newcastle,  forty  miles  below  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  two  miles  broad. 
Thence  it  spreads  out  into  a  spacious  bay,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantifli 
seventy  miles  below  Newcastle,  by  an  outlet  of  twenty-five  miles.  Thii 
whole  course  of  the  river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  its  source,  is  three  hundred 
and  Mvv  miles ;  and  two  -hundred  and  eighty  from  the  head  of  Delaware 
bay,  including  the  windings.  Its  two  chief  tributary  streams  are  the  Lehigk 
and  SchuylWl.  The  navigation  betwixt  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeak  is 
now  improved  by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  River  Susquehannak,  of  all  those  of  the  eastern  states,  most  resem- 

lofty  moantains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  impart  a  cbaracier  of  sublimitf  to  thosa 
ymXy  celebrated  works  oinature,  which  is  here  to  acertain  exieoi  waatiog.' — Stuarft 


Iks  dke  Miariflsipin  «nd  the  St  Lbwrenc^  on  itecount  of  its  nmneroas  mnd 
distant  braaches*  The  north-east  branch,  which  is  the  remotest  source,  is 
formed  by  the  jonction  of  two  small  streams  that  issue  from  the  liJces  of 
Caniadebago,  UstaTantho,  and  Otsego,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  runs 
south  and  south-west  in  such  a  winding  course,  (receiving  in  its  progress 
the  Unaditta  and  Ckemango  rivers  from  the  north,)  that  it  crosses  the  boun- 
dary fine  between  New  Y  ork  and  Pennsyltania  no  less  than  three  times^ 
It  forms  a  junction  with  the  Tioga^  in  forty-one  degrees  and  fifty-seven 
minutes  north  lalitade;  and  thence  pursues  a  south-east  course  of  seventy 
miles  to  Wyoming;  whence,  making  a  sudden  bend  at  a  right  angle,  it 
runs  a  80Utfa<^weBt  course  of  eighty  miles,  and  united  with  the  west  branch 
at  Northnmberiand.  The  river,  now  increased  to  the  breadth  of  half  a 
mile,  flows  soath  through  the  mountains,  a  course  of  forty  miles,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Jumaia,  when,  turning  to  the  east  for  ten  miles,  it 
emerges  from  the  mountains  above  Hamsburg,  and  after  a  south-east 
course  of  eighty  mOes,  faUs  into  Chesapeak  bay.  The  western  branch  of 
the  Susquehannah  is  formed  by  many  streams,  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains ;  and  its  most  southern  source  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the 
Conemaugky  or  KiskeminUaSy  which  falls  into  the  Alleghany  a  little  above 
Pittsburg.  After  running  a  very  winding  course  of  two  hundred  miles, 
principally  among  the  mountains,  it  joins  with  the  east  branch  at  Northum- 
berland. The  Juniata  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and,  pursuing  an 
eastern  and  very  serpentine  and  mountainous  course,  falls  into  the  Susque* 
bannah,  after  runmng  two  hundred  miles.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Susquehannah,  from  Chesapeak  bay  to  the  head  of  the  north-east  branch, 
is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  and,  including  all  its  branches,  it  waters  a 
tract  of  forty  thousand  square  miles.  Where  it  falls  into  the  sea  it  is  fully 
t  mile  broad ;  at  Harrisburg  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep.  There  are  seven  falls  in  this  river,  which,  with  tho 
numerous  islands  and  rocks,  render  it  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles  by 
large  vessels. 

The  River  Potomac  rises  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  after  running  a  north-east  course  of  sixty  miles  to  Cumberland, 
is  joined  eighteen  miles  below,  by  a  branch  coming  from  the  south-west. 
Thence  fifty-four  miles  farther,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Licking  Creeks 
and  passes  the  north  mountain  into  a  fine  limestone  valley,  which  it  waters 
in  a  very  winding  course  of  forty-five  miles  in  a  south-east  direction.  Here 
it  receives  a  considerable  number  of  tributary  streams,  particularly  the 
Conccocheague  at  William  sport,  and  the  Shenandoah  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  and  just  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  the  combined  stream 
has  efiected  a  singularly  magnificent  passac^e.  About  thirty  miles  farther, 
it  descends  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  me  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
to  the  level  of  tide-water,  which  it  meets  at  Georgetown.  It  is  here  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  ;  but  expands  to  a  mile  opposite  Washington,  and 
enters  the  Chesapeak  bay  by  a  passage  seven  and  a  half  miles  broad. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Atlantic  rivers.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  any  burden  to  Alexandria,  one  hundred  miles  distant ;  and 
from  thence,  for  ships  of  considerable  burden,  to  Georgetown.  A  lock 
navigation  has  been  constructed  round  the  first  falls,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  whole.  The  largest  of  these  falls  is  at  Matilda,  six  miles  above 
Georgetown,  where  the  stream,  nine  hundred  feet  broad,  after  flowing 
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(aays^Volne^,)  nlla  at  aace,  like  the  Ni&gsn,  from  the  height  of  KTmtjr* 
sena  feet,  into  a  deep  chasm  of  aoUd  micaceous  granite.     From  this  it 


escapes,  several  miles  farther  down,  by  a  widening  of  the  valley  in  the 
lower  country.  The  whole  course  of  the  Potomac  is  three  himm^  and 
forty  miles. 

-  York  Biver  is  formed  W  the  janction  of  the  Mattapony  and  PamUTihfi 
Beyond  the  junction,  the  Mattapony  is  navigable  for  seventy  miles  ;  and 
thirty  miles  nigher  up  is  its  source  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  Pomunlcy 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  which  rise 
in  the  north-west  about  fifiy  miles  distant.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is 
three  miles  wide  ;  and  at  high  tide  there  is  four  fathoms  water,  twenty-five 
miles  above  Yorktown,  where  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  in  the  wel 
season,  but  has  a  channel  of  only  seventy-five  fathoms  in  the  dry  season. 

James'  River  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 
It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  near  two  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
nf  Richmond  ;  and,  after  widening  and  contracting  alternately  in  a  very 
■rinding  course,  it  enters  Chesapeak  bay  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Henry ; 
its  whole  length  being  three  hundred  miles.  Its  principal  tributary  streams 
are  the  Rivanna,  the  Appomatox,  the  Chickahomany,  the  Nunsemond,  and 
the  Elizabeth,  on  which  last  is  situated  the  town  of  Norfolk.  This  river, 
anciently  called  the  Fotckatan,  affords  harbor  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  in 
Hampton  Eoad,  seventy  miles  below  Richmond.  Vessels  of  two  hundred 
nnd  fifty  tons  may  go  up  to  Warwick;  and  those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  within  a  mile  of  Richmond. 

The  RoaTtoake  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  It 
runs  one  hundred  and  tweniy-five  miles  south-east  till  it  enters  Albemarle 
sound.  Its  whole  course  is  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  sloopa 
sixty  miles ;  the  low  lands  on  the  banks  are  subjected  to  annual  inun- 
dations. 

Ca^  Fear  River  is  the  largest  in  North  Carolina.     It  rises  one  hundred 

'   miles  above  Fayetteville ;  and  thence  running  two  hundred  miles  eastwardi 

fell*  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Cape  Fear,  where  il  is  three  miles  irid!B| 
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aad  eighteen  feet  deep  at  high  tide.  It  is  navigable  by  ▼easels  drawing  tea 
feet  water,  up  to  Wilmington,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  its  two  prin* 
Qftl  Streams. 

The  Grtdt  Pedee  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina  and  Yi^nia,  where  it  has  the  name  of  Yadkin  river.  Its  whole 
comae  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  half  of  which  is  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  navi^ble  by  ships  to  Greorgetown ;  and  for  smaller  vessels,  one 
kmidzed  milea  higher  up. 

The  Santee  is  the  hurgest  river  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  is  ' 
fanned  fay  the  junction  of  the  Cangaree  and  Wateree  rivers.    The  whole 
eoone  cf  the  Santee,  including  that  of  the  Catawbaw  or  Wateree,  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.    It  is  navigable  up  to  the  point  of  junction  by 
ahipa  of  burden. 

The  Sactmnah  Biver  which  forms  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina 
and  Geovgia,  is  a  bold  and  deep  stream,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Emnoee  and  Tugdoot  two  nnall  streams  issuincf  from  the  Blue  Ridge* 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  runs  in  a  straight  south-east 
coorae  all  the  way  to  its  mouth,  seventeen  miles  below  Savannah.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  to  within  three  miles  of  Savannah ;  for 
teasels  of  two  hundred  and  fifVy  tons  to  Savannah ;  and  for  boats  of  one 
hundred  feet  keel,  to  Augusta,  above  which  the  rapids  commence ;  after 
passing  them,  the  river  can  be  navigated  in  small  boats,  eighty  miles  higheri 
to  the  junction  of  the  tributary  rivers. 

m.  RIVERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  waters  that  rise  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
flow  into  the  Columbia,  the  Multnomah  and  the  Lake  Bueneventura.  Co* 
htmHa  or  Oregon  river  rises  within  a  mile  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri* 
It  collects  its  tribute  for  a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  and  on  emerging  from  them  becomes  at  once  a  broad  and 
deep  stream.  After  receiving  Clark's  and  Lewis'  rivers,  each  a  large 
stream,  from  the  east,  it  widens  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  forms 
a  great  southern  bend  through  the  second  chain  of  mountains.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  miles  below,  are  the  great  falls,  where  the  river  descends 
in  one  rapid,  fifty-seven  feet.  Below  these  falls,  it  winds  first  to  the  north- 
west and  then  to  the  south-west,  and  passes  through  the  third  chain  of 
mountains,  where  it  is  again  compressed  to  the  width  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  Below  this  rapid,  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
sea,  it  meets  the  tide,  beyond  which  it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.  Sixty 
miles  below  the  rapids,  Muttnomah^  a  very  large  and  unexplored  tributary, 
falls  in  from  the  north-east.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  latitude  forty-six 
degrees  and  twenty-four  minutes,  and  the  tide  there  rises  eight  feet  and  a 
half.  The  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,  which 
IS  said  to  form  the  principal  food  of  the  savages  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Seals  and  other  aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  this  river  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  skins  shipped  to  China  constitute  dthe  chief  article  of 
trade  from  this  great  river.  A  number  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Missouri 
interlock  with  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  whole  course  of  the  rivef 
\s  about  one  thousand  fk^e  hundred  miles.  As  this  river  waters  an  immense 
lerritory  which  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  great  interest,  we  have 
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mibjoined,  in  a  note,  a  partial  aeeount  of  its  nayigation,  from  the  interesting 
wonc  of  Mr.  Ross  Cox.* 

*  We  set  off  a  little  befiue  sonrise;  and  about  an  hoar  aAerward  entered  the  first  lake 
(bnned  by  the  Ck>lambia.  It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  leagues  longi  and  about  one 
and  a  half  in  breadth ;  the  current  smooth  and  steady,  and  pretty  free  firom  snags  or 
sunlDen  trees.  The  shores  are  bold  and  well  wooded  with  a  vaziety  of  timbor  of  fine  siasf 
and  in  the  distance  we  first  caught  a  view  of  the  most  western  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains  covered  with  snow.  A  heiabd  wind,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  considerably 
retarded  our  progress ;  and  we  encamped  late,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  where  a 
few  Indians  visited  us.  They  appeared  to  be  very  poor,  and  brought  about  a  dozen 
beavtf  skins  to  trade,  which  we  told  them  we  could  not  purchase,  as  we  were  obMged  to 
'eross  the  mountains ;  bat  that  our  pertv,  going  downwards  in  the  autumn,  would  stop  a 
tsw  dap  with  than,  and  trade  all  tas  sions  they  had.  They  were  rather  disappointedi 
but  a  httle  tobacco,  and  some  thiing  presents,  sent  them  away  in  good  humor. 

Shortly  after  embaridng  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  left  the  lake,  and  entered 
Ikat  part  of  the  river  called  the  straits^  which  separates  the  upper  fixnn  the  lower  lake.  It 
IS  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  and  quickly  brought  us  to  the  upper  lake,  \riiich  is  not  so 
Isag  as  the  first.  The  high  hills  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were  covered  with  snow,  the 
dmling  influence  of  which  we  sensibly  experienced  by  the  cold  blasts  from  the  shore* 
Encamped  at  sunset  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  on  a  fine  sandy  beach.  During  the 
dav  we  struck  on  two  sand-banks,  and  were  slighdy  injured  by  a  sunken  tree.  Saw  no 
Infians. 

19th.  About  two  miles  above  our  encampment  of  last  ni^t,  the  Cotombia  beoomet 
wry  narrow,  wiUi  steep  and  thickly  wooded  banks,  covered  with  immense  quantities  of 
fiUlen  trees.  The  current  is  very  strong,  and,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  water,  the 
men  at  intervals  had  scarcely  any  beach  on  which  to  walk  in  drawing  up  the  canoes. 
Our  progress  was  consequoitly  slow;  and  we  put  ashore  for  the  night  about  fifteen 
miles  above  the  lake. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  momiBg  of  the  20th  we  reached  the  second  Dallas,  or  narrows, 
which  are  formed  1^  a  contraction  of  the  channel  of  the  river  into  a  very  sxnall  compass. 
There  are  high  and  slippery  rocks  on  each  side,  which  make  it  a  work  of  great  dangev 
and  difficulty  to  pass  uem.  The  bagga^  was  all  carried  by  the  men,  and  the  canoee 
weie  towed  up  with  strong  lines,  after  bemg  in  great  danger  of  filling,  firom  the  frig^tfiil 
whirlpools  ckise  along  the  shore.  The  weiuher  became  much  cooler  from  the  proziinity 
of  the  mountains.  Several  patches  of  snow  were  observable  on  the  beach  during  the 
da^,  and  towards  evening  some  rain  fell. 

F^rom  dawn  of  day  until  noon  on  the  21st,  we  did  not  make  three  miles,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  current,  the  shelving  banks,  and  the  extreme  weakness  of  our  men, 
several  of  whom  were  knocked  np.  We  were  detained  at  one  place  upwards  of  fiyus 
hours  to  repair  our  shattered  canoes,  and  encamped  ^)out  six  c^dock  on  a  low  gravellf 
point.    We  had  several  smart  showers  during  the  afternoon. 

22d.  About  two,  P.  M.  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Upper  Dallas,  where  the  river  is 
again  confined  for  a  considerable  distance  between  a  line  of  high  slippery  rocks.  Got 
about  half  way  through  this  channel,  and  stopped  for  the  night  in  a  small  nook  formed 
\iy  the  rocks,  on  which  we  lav  scattered  and  exposed  to  severe  rain  during  the  night. 

We  rose  wet  and  unrefresned  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  in  five  hours  passed  the 
Dallas,  the  uj^r  part  of  which  consists  of  a  chain  of  whirlpools,  which  compelled  us  to 
carry  both  canoes  and  baggage  some  distance  over  the  rocks ;  in  the  execution  of  which 
duty,  some  of  the  men  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Those  who  carried  our  canoe, 
from  mere  exhaustion  fell  several  times,  by  which  it  was  much  damaged ;  and  we  were 
detained  until  three,  P.  M.  to  get  it  repaired.  Encamped  at  dusk  on  a  sandy  beach,  fot 
which  we  had  been  some  time  on  the  look-out.  The  rain  continued  during  the  evening 
and  the  night  to  pour  down  in  torrents. 

Our  progress  on  the  24th  was  equally  slow.  The  various  tributary  streams  which  we 
passed  on  this  and  the*  last  two  days,  and  which  take  their  rise  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  had  by  the  recent  rains  been  swollen  into  torrents,  the  waters  of  which,  as 
Ihe^  rushed  with  headlong  force  into  the  Columbia,  repeatedly  drove  us  back  with  irre^ 
sistible  strength,  and  at  times  we  were  in  danger  of  nlling.  On  two  occasions,  ^ert 
the  opposite  shcve  of  the  Columbia  consisted  of  perpendicular  rocks,  we  were  obliged 
efter  various  firaidess  attempts  to  pass  the  minor  streams,  to  unload  and  carry  the 
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TbB  TiTen  wliich  flow  into  the  great  hkes  are,  iiMr  the  most  part,  smaL 
od  Qnimportant.  A  permanent  communication  between  their  waters  and 
tiame  of  the  Mississi^i  might  be  formed  by  means  of  a  short  canal  from 
die  Fox  or  Chicago  rivers,  both  of  which  empty  into  Lake  Michigan. 
Ihe  Fox  river  rises  near  the  Ouisamsin  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
ifterwBids  flows  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  its  channel,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  short  portage  over  a  prairie.  During  the  season  of  high 
water,  the  intervening  ground  is  overflowed,  so  that  loaded  boats  may  pass 
oier  it. 

Smgmnmw  River  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  with  bold  shores,  and  nume- 
was  tributaries,  which  water  a  large  extent  of  very  delightful  and  fertile 
ooimtiy.  The  banks  of  this  stream  are  inhabited  by  detached  bands  of 
Chij^way  and  Ottaway  Indians,  who  have  long  derived  an  easy  subsis- 
teoce  from  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish  to  be  found  in  their  neighbor- 
heod.  The  Saganaw  empties  into  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
W  &r  the  largest  of  the  numerous  inlets  which  indent  the  very  irregular 
IDores  of  Lake  Huron. 

The  Crenneuee  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  north  across  the  west 
part  of  New  York  into  Lake  Ontario.  Five  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
Rochester,  are  falls  of  ninety-six  and  seventy-five  feet  in  descent ;  above 
these  falls  the  stream  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  seventy  miles,  where 
two  other  falls  occur,  of  sixty  and  ninety  feet,  one  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  slope  of  land  which  extends  from  Lewiston  on  Niagara  river.  Black 
River  receives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  water.  It  rises  in  the  high* 
lands,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  and  its  branches  interlock  with  those  of  the 
Hndeon ;  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles^ 
and  £alls  into  Lake  Ontario,  near  its  outlet.  It  is  a  deep  but  sluggish 
stream,  and  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls  ;  a  series  of  which,  called 
(he  Long  Falls,  extend  fourteen  miles.  The  land  upon  this  stream  is 
generally  a  rich,  dark  colored  mould.  The  Ostoegatchie  consists  of  two 
branches,  which  unite  four  miles  above  their  entrance  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  east  branch  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and 
the  west  nearly  one  hundred ;  they  are  very  crooked  streams.  The 
Otwego  issues  from  Oneida  Lake,  and  runs  north-westerly  into  Lake  On- 
tario ;  it  is  about  forty  miles  long  and  is  a  rapid  stream  ;  its  navigation  is 
assisted  by  locks  and  canals.      The  Maiimee  rises  in  the  north-eastern 

Eof  Indiana,  and  flows  through  the  north-western  part  of  Ohio  into 
e  Erie ;  it  is  broad  and  deep,  but  has  an  obstruction  from  shoals 
and  rapids  thirty-three  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Sandusky  rises  in 
the  noithem  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  northerly  into  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  RIVER& 

The  beds  of  rivers  are  the  lowest  parts  of  great  chasms,  formed  by  the  same  revo 
tntioos  which  produced  the  mountains.  Running  waters  unceasingly  wear  away  their 
beds  and  banks  in  places  where  their  declivity  is  very  rapid ;  they  hollow  out  and  deepen 
their  channels  in  mountains  composed  of  rocks  of  moderate  hardness }  they  draw  along 
itoneS;  and  form  accumulations  of  them  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course ;  and  thu.n 
their  beds  are  often  gradually  elevated  in  the  plains,  while  they  are  deepened  and 

cuoes  and  baggage  some  distance  along  the  banks  until  we  reached  a  smooth  space  of 
cnnent,  when  we  crossed,  and  by  that  means  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  their  respea- 
Jvt  embouchores.  — Adventures  an  Columbia  Biver,  6 
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depressed  in  the  mountains.  Bat  these  changes,  thongfa  continnally  going  on  for  tfaoi 
sands  of  years,  could  only  give  form  to  the  banks  of  rivers ;  they  in  no  wise  create 
the  banks  themselves.  Many  great  rivers  flow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  declivit 
Hie  river  of  the  Amazons  has  only  ten  feet  and  a  half  declivity  upon  two  hondre 
leagues  of  its  coarse,  making  one  twenty-seventh  of  an  inch  for  every  thousand  fee 
When  a  river  is  obstrocted  in  its  course  by  a  bank  of  solid  rocks,  and  finds  beneal 
them  a  stratum  of  softer  materials,  its  waters  wear  away  the  softer  substance,  and  thi 
open  for  themselves  a  subterraneous  passage,  more  or  less  long.  Such  are  the  cansi 
which  have  formed  the  magnificent  Rock  Bridge  in  Virginia,  an  astonishing  van 
tiniting  two  mountains,  separated  by  a  ravine  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  depth,  i 
which  the  Cedar  Creek  flows.  In  Louisiana,  trees,  or  rather  whole  forests,  have  bee 
obsenred  to  fall  on  a  river,  covering  it  nearly  with  vegetable  earth ;  and  thus  givin 
rise  to  a  natural  bridge  which  for  leagues  has  hid  the  course  of  the  river. 

Rivers  in  running  into  the  sea  present  a  great  variety  of  interesting  phenomena ;  man 
form  sand-banks,  as  the  Senegal  and  the  Nile ;  others,  like  the  Danube,  run  with  sac 
force  into  the  sea,  that  one  can  for  a  certain  space  distinguish  the  waters  of  the  rivi 
from  those  of  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  little  river  Syre  in  Norway  are  discemable  Ic 
a  ccmsiderable  distance  in  the  sea.  It  is  only  by  a  very  large  mouth,  like  that  of  tli 
Loire,  the  Elbe,  or  the  Plata,  that  a  river  can  peacefully  mingle  with  the  sea.  Rivei 
even  of  this  nature,  however,  sometimes  experience  the  superior  influence  of  the  set 
which  repels  the  waters  into  their  bed.  Thus  the  Seine  forms  at  its  mouth  a  6ar  o 
considerable  extent  \  and  the  Garonne,  unable  to  discharge  with  sufficient  rapidity  tfa 
Waters  wliich  it  accumulates  in  a  kind  of  gulf  between  Bordeaux  and  its  mouth,  exhibil 
this  aquatic  mountain,  stopped  by  the  flow  of  the  tide  rolling  backwards,  inundatin 
the  banks,  and  stopping  vessels  in  their  progress  both  up  and  down.  This  phenomi 
Hon,  termed  the  Mascaret^  Ls  only  the  colhsion  of  two  bodies  of  water  moving  in  opn 
site  directions.  The  most  sublime  phenomenon  of  this  kind  which  presents  itself  is  tni 
of  the  giant  of  rivers  Orellana,  called  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  Twice  a  day  j 
pours  out  its  imprisoned  waves  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  A  liquid  mountain  i 
thus  raised  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  it  frequently  meets  the  flowioj 
tide  of  the  sea,  and  the  shock  of  these  two  bodies  of  water  is  so  dreadful  that  it  make 
all  the  neighboring  islands  tremble ;  the  fishermen  and  navigators  fly  from  it  in  th 
ntmost  terror.  The  nelt  day,  or  the  second  day  after  every  new  or  full  moon,  the  tim 
when  the  tides  are  highest,  the  river  also  seems  to  redouble  its  power  and  eneigy ;  it 
ivaters  and  those  of  the  ocean  rush  against  each  other  like  the  onset  of  two  armiee 
The  banks  are  inundated  with  their  foaming  waves ;  the  rocks  drawn  along  like  ligh 
vessels,  dash  against  each  other,  almost  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  which  bears  then 
on.  Loud  roarings  echo  from  island  to  island.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Genius  of  th< 
ftiver  and  the  God  of  the  Ocean  contended  in  battle  for  the  empire  of  the  waves.  Tb 
Indians  call  this  phenomenon  Fororoca, 
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CHAPTER  v.— CATARACTS  AND  CASCADES. 

Thb  Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  very  frequently  and  minutely  described, 
duragh  it  most  be  acknowledged,  as  Ims  been  well  said  by  the  celebrated 
Audubon,  that  all  the  pictures  you  may  see,  all  the  descriptions  you  may 
read  of  these  mighty  falls,  can  only  produce  in  your  mind  the  faint  glimmer 
of  a  glow-worm  compared  with  the  overpowering  glory  of  the  meriuan  sun. 
'  WhAt !'  said  he,  'have  I  come  here  to  mimic  nature  m  her  grandest  enter* 
prise,  and  add  my  caricature  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  t^ose 
iriiieh  I  here  see  ?  No. — ^I  give  up  the  vain  attempt.  I  will  look  on  these 
mighty  cataracts,  and  imprint  them  where  they  alone  can  be  represented,— 
cm  my  mind!'  The  following  very  full  and  accurate  description  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

*  On  the  first  of  May,  I  visited  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara.*  Keep* 
ing  the  American  Aiore,  the  road  lies  over  an  alluvial  country,  elevated 
fmn  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river,  without  a  hill  or  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  with  scarce  an  undulation  of  surface,  to  indicate  the 
existence,  or  prepare  the  eye  for  the  stupendous  prospect  which  bursts, 
flomewhat  unexpectedly,  into  view.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm,  with  a 
light  breeze  blowing  down  the  river.  We  stopped  frequently  on  our  ap« 
preach  to  listen  for  uie  sound  of  the  Fall,  but  at  tne  distance  of  fifteen,  ten, 
eight,  and  even  five  miles,  could  not  distinguish  any,  even  by  laying  the 
ear  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  until  within  three  miles  of  the  precipice, 
where  the  road  runs  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  brings  tine  rapids 
in  full  view,  that  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound,  which  then,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  wind,  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  ear,  that  in  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  a  conversation  as  we  rode  along.  On 
reaching  the  Falls,  nothing  struck  me  with  more  surprise,  than  that  the 
Baron  La  Hontan,  who  visited  it  in  August,  1683,  should  have  fallen  into 
so  egregious  a  mistake,  as  to  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  pitch,  which 
he  represents  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Nor  does  the  narrator  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  unfortunate  La  Salle,  Monsieur  Tonti,  approach  much 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  states  it  at  six  hundred  feet.  Charlevoix,  whose 
work  is  characterized  by  more  accuracy,  learning,  and  research,  than  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  saw  the  Falls  in  1721,  makes,  on  the  con* 
trary,  an  estimate  which  is  surprising  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  he  has 
attained.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says, "  after  examining  it  on  all  sides,  where 
it  could  be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we 
cannot  allow  it  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  feet.''  The  latter, 
<one  hundred  and  fifty,)  is  precisely  what  the  Fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is 
now  estimated  at  There  is  a  rapid  of  two  miles  in  extent  above,  and 
another  of  seven  miles,  extending  to  Lewiston,  below  the  Falls.  The 
breadth  across,  at  the  brink  of  the  Fall,  which  is  serrated  and  irregular,  is 

*  This  is  an  Iroquois  word,  said  to  signify  the  thunder  of  watertf  and  the  word  as  still 
pfDDounced  by  the  Senecas,  is  O-ni-^A-gardhf  being  stronglv  accented  on  the  third  sylla* 
Me,  while  the  inteijeetion  0,  is  so  feebly  uttered,  that,  without  a  nice  attention,  it  may 
-■--npc  notice 
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estimated  at  four  thousand  two  handled  and  thirty  feet,  or  a  little  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  The  Fall  on  the  American  shore  is  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-four  feet,  being  the  highest  known  perpendicular  jntch  of 
so  great  a  volume  of  water.  The  fall  of  the  rapid  above,  commencing  at 
Chippewa,  is  estimated  at  ninety  feet,  and  the  entire  fall  of  Niagara  river 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Liake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  at  three 
hundred  feet  QobX  Island,  which  divides  the  water  into  two  unequal  sheets, 
has  recently  been  called  Iris,  (in  aDusion  to  the  perpetual  rainbows  by 
which  it  is  characterized)  by  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

'  In  approaching  this  cataract  from  Lewiston,  the  elevated  and  rocky 
description  of  country  it  is  necessary  to  cross,  together  with  the  increased 
distance  at  which  the  roar  is  heard  in  that  direction,  must  serve  to  prepare 
the  mind  fbr  encountering  a  scene  which  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  on 
approaching  from  Bufialo ;  and  this  impression  unquestionably  continues  to* 
exercise  an  efiect  upon  the  beholder,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Falls.  The  first 
European  visiters  beheld  it  under  this  influence.  Following  the  path  of 
the  Couriers  de  Bois,  they  proceeded  from  Montreal  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Fort  Caderacqui,  and  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  alluvial 
tract  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  to  the  site  of  Lew* 
iston.  Here  the  Ridge,  emphatically  so  called,  commences,  and  the  number 
of  elevations  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  in  crossing  it,  may,  without  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  intermediate  descents,  have  led  those  who  for* 
merly  approached  that  way  into  error,  such  as  la,  Hontan  and  Tonti  fell 
into.  Tney  must  have  been  deprived  also  of  the  advantages  of  the  view 
from  the  gulf  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  for  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  descent  without  artificial  stairs,  or  other  analogous  laborious 
and  dangerous  works,  such,  as  at  that  remote  period,  must  have  been  looked 
upon;  as  a  stupendous  undertaking ;  and  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
accoinplished,  surrounded  as  the  French  then  were,  by  their  enemies,  the 
jealous  and  ever  watchful  Iroquois.  The  descent  at  the  present  period, 
with  every  advantage  arising  from  the  labors  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
cannot  be  performed  without  feeling  some  degree  of  personal  solicitude. 

It  is  in  this  chasm  that  the  sound  of  the  water  falls  heaviest  upon  the  ear, 
and  that  the  mind  becomes  fully  impressed  with  the  appalling  majesty  of 
the  Fall.  Other  views  from  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  from 
the  Island  of  Iris  in  its  centre,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque ;  but  it 
is  here  that  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth,  the  clouds  of  irridescent 
spray,  the  broken  column  of  falling  water,  the  stunning  sound,  the  lofty 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  wide  spreading  ruin  of  rocks,  imprint  a  character 
of  wonder  and  terror  upon  the  scene,  which  no  other  point  of  view  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  The  spectator,  who,  on  alighting  at  Niagara,  walks 
hastily  to  the  brink,  feels  his  attention  imperceptibly  riveted  to  the  novel 
and  striking  phenomenon  before  him,  and  at  this  moment  is  apt  either  to 
overrate  or  to  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  Fall.  It  is  not  easy  to  erect 
a  standard  of  comparison ;  and  the  view  requires  to  be  studied,  in  order  to 
attain  a  just  conception  and  appreciation  of  its  grandeur  and  its  beauties. 
The  ear  is  at  first  stunned  by  the  incessant  roar,  and  the  eye  bewildered  in 
the  general  view.  In  proportion  as  these  become  familiarized,  we  seize 
upon  the  individual  features  of  the  landscape,  and  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
between  the  gay  and  the  sombre,  the  bold  and  the  picturesqu«»  the  haiak 


Vti  Oie  mellow  tnuu,  which,  like  the  deep  contrasted  shades  of  some  high 
wnu^t  pktarei  contribute  to  give  effect  to  the  scene. 

'  It  WKB  woatm  time  before  I  could  satisfT  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Hcndited  meuuiemeDts  of  the  height  of  the  Fall,  end  not  until  after  I  had 
made  repeated  visits,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  abyss  below. 
There  appears  a  great  disproportion  between  the  height  and  the  Width  of  the 
Uling  sheet,  but  the  longer  I  remained,  the  roore  magnificent  it  appeani 
to  ne ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  with  something  like  a  feeUng  of  disappoint- 
meat,  on  my  first  arrival,  I  left  the  Palls  after  a  visit  of  two  days,  with  en 
impressioB  of  the  scene  which  every  thing  I  had  previously  read,  hod  failed 
to  oeate.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  wind  drove  the  noaling  ice  out  of 
Ldm  Erie,  with  the  drifl-wood  of  its  tributary  rivers,  and  these  were  con- 
stantly precipitated  over  the  Falls,  but  we  were  not  able  to  discover  any 
wdgea  of  them  is  the  eddies  below.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  sheet  of 
Uling  water  on  the  American  side,  there  was  atso  an  enormous  bank  of 
mow,  of  nearly  an  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  the  power  of  the  sun  hud 
not  yet  been  fierce  enough  to  dissolve,  and  which,  by  giving  an  Icelandic 
chancter  to  the  landscape,  produced  a  fine  eflect.  It  appeared  to  me  * 
«we  its  accumulation  to  the  falling  particles  of  frosen  spray. 

*What  has  been  said  by  Goldsmith,  and  repeated  by  others,  respecti 
ihe  destructive  influence  of  the  rapids*  above  to  ducks  and  other  wa 
finvl,  ia  only  an  eflect  of  the  imagination.     So  &i  from  being  the  caaci 


wild  duck  is  often  seen  to  swim  down  the  mpid  (o  the  brink  of  the  Falls, 
and  then  fly  out,  and  repeat  the  descent,  seeming  to  take  a  delight  in  the 
exercise.  Neither  are  small  land-birds  affected  on  flying  over  the  Falls,  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  stated.     I  observed  (he  blue-bird  and  the  wren, 

•  The  grandeur  of  ihese  rapiii  is  worthy  of  Ihe  cataract  in  which  they  lermtnttie. 
In  the  greater  branch,  ibe  river  comes  foaming  down  «ilh  prodigious  impetuosity,  and 

K'smu  a  rarlace  of  agitated  billows,  dashing  wildly  through  the  locLts  anil  isluids. 
is  scene  of  comroolion  continues  till  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  Fall.  Tbers 
the  great  body  of  the  stream  resumes  its  tranquility,  and  in  solemn  grandeur  descends 
tnio  liu  cl'iody  aod  nnfaihoraable  abyss,  I4ever  was  Ihere  a  nobler  pielade  to  a  sutb 
—  '■—'■-  -Coiona  IT     ■■ 
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tvhidi  had  already  made  their  anoual  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Niaganit 
frequently-  fly  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  brink,  apparently  delighted 
wim  the  gift  of  their  wiqgs,  which  enabled  ikem  to  sport  over  such  fright- 
ful  precipices  without  danger.  We  are  certainly  not  well  pleased  to  find 
that  some  of  the  wonderful  stories  we  have  read  of  the  Falls,  during  boy- 
hood, do  not  turn  out  to  be  the  truth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  attention 
JB  only  necessary  to  discover  that  many  interesting  facts  and  particulars 
remain  unnoticed,  which  fully  compensate  for  others  that  have  been  over- 
strained or  misstated.  Among  these,  the  crystalline  appearances  disclosed 
among  the  prostrate  ruins,  and  the  geologiod  character  of  the  Fall  itselC 
are  not  the  least  interesting. 

'  The  scenes  where  nature  has  experienced  her  greatest  convulsions,  are 
always  the  most  favorable  fur  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  intem&l  struc- 
ture of  the  earth.  The  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  depths  of 
the  lowest  ravines,  present  the  greatest  attractions  to  the  geologist.  Hence 
tins  cataract,  which  has  worn  its  way  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  to  a  very 
great  depth,  through  the  stony  crust  of  the  earth,  is  no  less  interesting  for 
the  geological  facts  it  discloses,  than  for  the  magnificence  of  its  natural 
scenery.  The  chain  of  highlands,  called  the  Ridge,  originates  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  running  parallel  with  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  forms 
a  natural  terrace,  which  pervades  the  western  counties  of  New-York,  from 
north  to  south,  affording,  by  its  unbroken  chain,  and  the  horizontal  positiqn 
of  its  strata,  the  advantages  of  a  natural  road,  and  terminates  in  an  unex- 
plored part  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  or  thereabout.  It  is  in  crossing  this 
ridge,  mat  the  falls  of  the  Niagara,  of  the  Gennessee,  and  of  the  Oswego 
rivers,  all  running  into  Lake  Ontario,  are  produced ;  together  with  those  of 
an  infinite  number  of  smaller  streams  and  brooks.  Through  this,  the 
Niagara  has  cut  its  way  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  two  hundred  feet,  disclosing  the  number,  order  of  stratification, 
and  mineral  character,  of  the  different  strata  of  secondary  rocks,  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

'  These  rocks,  (sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,)  however  their  properties 
muy  be  found  modified  by  future  discoveries,  will  probably  be  found,  with 
a  proper  allowance  for  local  formations  and  disturbances,  to  pervade  all 
that  section  of  country,  which  lies  between  the  Niagara  and  Seneca  rivers, 
between  lakes  Ontario  and  Seneca,  and  between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  as  general  boundaries.  All  this  section  of 
country  appeara  to  be  underlayed  by  a  stratum  of  red  sandstone,  such  as 
appears  at  the  Gennessee  Falls,  but  which  is  imbedded  at  various  depths, 
as  the  country  happens  to  be  elevated  above,  or  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  Niagara  stratum,  in  which  no  inclination  is  visible.  No  order  of  strati- 
fication could  have  been  effected  by  nature,  which  would  have  afforded 
neater  facilities  to  the  wasting  effects  of  falling  water,  so  visible  as  these 
Falls.  The  slate  which  separates  the  calcareous  from  the  sandstone  rock, 
by  a  stratum  of  nearly  forty  feet  in  thickness,  is  continually  fretting  away, 
and  undermining  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  limestone,  which  is  thus 
precipitated  in  prodigious  masses  into  the  abyss  below.  The  most  con- 
siderable occurrence  of  this  kind,  that  has  recently  taken  place,  is  that  of 
the  TaMe  Rock^*  on  the  Canadian  shore,  which  fell  during  the  summer  of 

*  The  Table  Rock  was  a  favorite  point  of  view  for  many  years,  and  the  day  prece 
ding  the  ni^  on  which  it  fell  with  tremendoos  noise,  a  number  d  visiton  had  .itaud 
Wth  careless  seeanty  upon  it. 
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IS18.  disclosing  a  number  of  those  crystallized  substances,  wbicH  hove 
already  been  alluded  to.  By  these  means,  the  Falls,  which  ane  supposed 
by  the  most  intelligent  visitors  to  have  been  anciently  seated  at  Lewiston, 
liave  progressed  seven  miles  up  the  river,  cuttmg  a  trench  through  the 
solid  took,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  two  huncbred  feet  in 
depth,  exclusive  of  what  is  hidden  by  the  water.  The  power,  capable 
,  €^  cfifecling  such  a  wonderful  change,  still  exists,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  operate  with  undiminished  activity.  The  wasting  effects  of  the  water, 
and  the  yieldinip^  nature  of  the  rocks,  remain  the  same,  and  manifest  the 
alow  process  of  a  change,  at  the  present  period,  as  to  position,  height, 
Xorm,  division  of  column,  and  other  characters,  which  form  the  outlines  of 
ihe  great  scene ;  and  this  change  is  probably  sufficiently  rapid  in  its  operas 
lion,  if  minute  observations  were  taken,  to  imprint  a  dinerent  chsjracter 
upon  the  falls,  at  the  close  of  every  century.' 

The  Great  FaUs  of  the  Missouri  are  the  grandest  in  all  North  America* 
•those  of  Niagara  excepted,  and  though  inferior  to  these  in  volume  of  water, 
depth  of  descent,  and  awful  grandeur,  yet  they  are  far  more  diversified  and 
beautiful.     These  Falls  are  within  sixty  geographical  miles  of  the  eastern- 
most range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.-   Here  the  river,  two  hundred  and 
-€igfatT  ysurds,  or  eight  hundred  and  forty  feel  wide,  is  pressed  in  by  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  on  the  left,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  extending  for  a 
mile  up  the  river ;  on  the  right,  the  bluff,  or  high  steep  bank^  is  also  per- 
pendicular for  three  hundred  yards  above  the  falls.     For  ninety  or  one 
.hundred  yards  from  the  lef\  cliff,  the  water  falls  in  one  smooth  even  sheet 
over  a  precipice  of  eighty-seven  feet  eight  inches,  according  to  Captain 
-Lewis;  but  ninety-eight  feet,  according  to  Cass,  and  Captain  Clarke. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  more  rapid  cur- 
rent ;  but  being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular  and  projecting  rocks  be- 
low, forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam,  two  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  eighty  in  perpendicular  elevation.     This  spray  is  dissipat- 
ed into  a  thousand  different  shapes ;  sometimes  flying  up  in  columns  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  are  then  oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  the 
white  foam,  on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the  brightest  colors  of  tlie 
rainbow.     As  it  rises  from  the  fall,  it  beats  with  fury  against  a  ledge  of 
rocks  extending  across  the  river,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
precipice.     From  the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  north,  to  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  the  rocks  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
surfJEkce  of  the  water ;  and  when  the  river  is  high,  the  stream  finds  a  pas- 
sage across  them ;  but  between  the  southern  extremity  of  this  ledge  and 
the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  south,  the  whole  body  of  water  runs  with 
great  rapidity.     At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  is  a  second  abut- 
ment of  solid  perpendicular  rock,  sixty  feet  high,  projecting  at  right  angles 
I  from  the  small  plain  on  the  north  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yards  in- 
•  to  the  river.     Below  this,  the  Missouri  regains  its  usual  breadth  of  three 
.  liundred  yards,  but  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids  and  cascades. 
At  the  second  grand  fall,  the  river,  four  hundred  yards  wide,  precipitates 
itself,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards,  to  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet 
perpendicular,   and  so   irregularly,  that   Captain  Lewis   termed   it   the 
Crooked  FaU. 

Above  this  fall,  the  Missouri  bends  suddenly  to  the  northward,  where, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  yards  wide,  it  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one 
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dielnng  rock,  which  without  a  sinrie  niche,  and  with  an  edge  as  straight 
and  regular  as  if  it  had  heen  formed  by  art,  stretches  itself  across  firom  one 
aide  of  the  river  to  the  o(her.  Over  this  the  Missouri  precipitates  itself  in 
one  even,  uninterrupted  sheet,  of  four  hundred  and  sevens-three  jrards 
broad  to  the  perpencucular  depth  of  forty-seven  feet  eight  inches ;  whence, 
dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind 
it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river.  At  the  distance  of  less 
than  hslf  a  mile,  another  of  a  similar  kind  is  presented.  Here  a  cascade 
stretches  across  the  whole  river,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  descent  of 
fourteen  feet  seven  inches,  though  the  perpendicular  pitch  is  only  six  feet 
•even  inches.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  yards  above  this  cascade  the  river  descends  fifteen  feet.  Immediate- 
ly above  this,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  America  falls  into  the  river. 
Its  water  is  cold,  of  the  most  perfect  clearness,  and  of  a  bluish  color* 
which  it  preserves,  even  for  half  a  mile  afler  falling  into  the  Missouri,  not- 
withstanmng  its  rapidity.  This  fountain  rises  in  the  plain,  twenty-five 
yards  from  the  river,  on  the  south  side.  In  its  course  to  the  river,  it  fails 
over  some  steep,  irregular  rocks,  with  a  sudden  descent  of  eight  feet  perpen- 
dicular, in  one  part  of  its  progress.  The  water  boils  up  mm  among  the 
rocks,  and  with  such  force  near  the  centre  that  the  surface  seems  higher 
than  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  fountain,  which  is  a  handsome  turf  of 
green  grass.  The  water  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  not  being  impregnated 
with  ^e  or  any  adventitious  substance.  For  the  space  of  a  mile  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  jBxda  above  the  mouth  of  this 
spring,  the  descent  of  the  river  is  thirteen  feet  six  inches. 

Dimng  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  this  river  is  remarkable  for  a  sue* 
cession  of  rapids,  cascades,  and  cataracts,  and  in  a  course  of  about  three 
miles  it  has  a  descent  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifVy-two  feet. 

On  the  Mississippi  Biver  are  several  sets  of  rapids.  One  called  Les  Bo' 
pides  des  Moines,  is  eleven  miles  long,  and  consists  of  successive  ledges 
and  shoals,  extending  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  One 
hundred  miles  higher  up  is  another,  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and 
consisting  of  a  continued  chain  of  rocks,  over  which  the  water  flows  with 
turbulent  rapidity. 

About  thirty  miles  from  its  source,  the  Mississippi,  after  winding  through 
a  dismal  country,  covered  with  high  grass  meadows,  with  pine  swamps  in 
the  distance,  wtiich  appear  to  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  its  boniers,  is  sudden- 
ly pent  up  in  a  channel  about  eighty  feet  wide,  where  it  has  a  descent  of 
twenty  feet  in  three  hundred  yards.  This  fall  is  called  Peckagama.  Im- 
mediately at  the  head  of  the  falls  is  the  first  island  noticed  in  the  river. 
It  is  small,  rocky,  covered  with  spruce  and  cedar,  and  divides  the  channel 
nearly  in  its  centre. 

jS^.  ATithony's  Falls  are  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  above  its  mouth.  Above  the  falls,  the  river  has  a  width  of 
five  or  six  hundred  yards.  Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width  of 
two  hundred  yards ;  and  there  is  a  strong  rapid  for  a  considerable  distance 
below.  This  beautiful  spot  in  the  Mississippi  is  not  without  a  tale  to  hal- 
low its  scenery,  and  heighten  the  interest,  wnich,  of  itself,  it  is  calculated 
to  produce.  In  the  narrative  of  Long's  Second  Expedition,  we  find  the 
following  romantic  story,  related  by  an  old  Indian,  whose  mother  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  transaction: 


'An  Indum  of  ihe  Dncola  nadon  iBd  tuut«d  hlnu^  euly  in  life  to  a 
Mthfdl  fanale,  whose  name  wu  Ampota  Sapa,  which  ngnifiet  the  Sttrk 


Nvthnu  fanue, 
i%;  wiik  her  h 


V;  inlk  her  he  lived  happily  for  wveral  yraTaiapparenlTy  emoying  eve- 
rt iriiich  the  savage  life  caa  afibrd.     Their  union  lud  been  blea- 
nd  with  two  children,  on  -whom  both  paienta  doated  with  that  depth  of 
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feeling  which  is  nnhnown  to  such  as  have  other  treasures  besides  those 
that  spring  from  nature.  The  man  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  hunter, 
which  drew  around  him  many  families,  who  were  happy  to  place  them- 
aelves  nnder  his  protection,  and  avail  themselves  of  such  part  of  his  chase 
as  he  needed  not  for  the  mninieiiance  of  his  family.  Desirous  of  strength- 
ening their  interest  with  him,  some  of  ihem  invited  him  to  form  a  connec- 
tion wiih  their  family,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  man  of  his  talent 
and  importance  rerjuired  more  than  one  woman  to  wait  upon  the  nume- 
rous guests  whom  his  reputation  would  induce  to  visit  his  lodge.  They  as-" 
eured  him  that  be  would  soon  be  acknowledged  as  a  chief,  and  that,  in  this 
case,  a  second  wife  was  indispensable. 

'Fired  with  the  ambition  of  obtaining  high  honors,  he  resolved  to  in- 
CTease  his  importance  by  an  union  with  the  daughter  of  an  influential  man 
of  his  tribe.  He  had  accordingly  taken  a  second  wife  without  ever  having 
mentioned  the  subject  to  his  former  companion;  being  desirous  to  intro- 
duce his  bride  into  his  lodge  in  the  manner  which  should  be  least  oflen- 
live  to  the  mother  of  his  children,  for  whom  he  still  retained  much  regard, 
he  introduced  the  subject  in  these  words  :  "  You  know,"  said  he, "  that  I 
«n  love  no  woman  so  fondly  as  I  doat  upon  you.  With  regret  have  I  seen 
you  of  Inie  subjected  to  toils  which  must  be  oppressive  to  you,  and  from 
which  I  would  gladly  relieve  you,  yet  I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  so, 
than  by  associating  with  you  in  the  nousehold  duties,  one  who  shall  relieve 
Tou  from  the  trouble  of  entertaining  the  numerous  guests,  whom  mv  grow- 
ing importance  in  the  nation  collects  around  me.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
■olved  npon  taking  another  wife,  but  she  shall  always  be  subject  to  your 
control,  as  she  will  always  mnk  in  my  affections  second  to  you." 

*  With  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  the  deepest  concern,  did  hii  eompooioa 
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fisten  to  diis  unexpected  proposal.  She  expostulated  in  the  kindest  teimsy 
entreated  him  with  all  me  arguments  which  undisguised  love  and  the 
purest  conjugal  affections  could  suggest.  She  replied  to  all  the  objections 
which  his  duplicity  led  him  to  raise.  Desirous  of  winning  her  from  her 
opposition,  the  Indian  still  concealed  the  secret  of  his  union  with  another, 
while  she  redoubled  all  her  care  to  convince  him  that  she  was  equal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  her.  When  he  again  spoke  on  the  subject,  she  pleaded 
all  the  endearments  of  their  past  life;  hhe  spoke  of  his  former  fondness 
for  her,  of  his  regard  for  her  happiness  and  that  of  their  mutual  ofispring; 
she  bade  him  beware  of  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  purpose  of  his. 
Finding  her  bent  upon  withholding  her  consent  to  this  plan,  he  informed 
her  that  all  opposition  on  her  part  was  unnecessary,  as  he  had  already  se- 
lected another  partner,  and  that  if  she  could  not  receive  his  new  wife  as 
a  friend,  she  must  receive  her  as  a  necessary  incumbrance,  for  he  had  re- 
solved that  she  should  be  an  inmate  in  his  house. 

'Distressed  at  this  information,  she  watched  her  opportunity,  stole 
away  from  the  cabin  with  her  infants,  and  fled  to  a  distance  where  her 
father  was.  With  him  she  remained  until  a  party  of  Indians  with  whom  he 
lived,  went  up  the  Mississippi  on  a  winter  hunt.  In  the  spring,  as  they 
were  returning  with  their  canoes  loaded  with  peltries,  they  encamped  near 
the  Falls.  In  the  morning  as  they  left  it,  she  lingered  near  the  spot,  then 
launched  her  light  canoe,  entered  into  it  with  her  children,  and  paddled 
down  the  stream,  singing  her  death-song.  Too  late  did  her  friends  per- 
ceive it;  their  attempts  to  prevent  her  from  proceeding  were  of  no  avail; 
she  was  heard  to  sing  in  a  doleful  voice  the  past  pleasures  which  she  had 
enjoyed,  while  she  was  the  undivided  object  of  her  husband's  afiection; 
finally  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  sound  of  the  cataract;  the  current 
carried  down  her  frail  bark  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity ;  it  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  was  seen  for  a  moment  enveloped  in  spray,  but  never 
afterwards  was  a  trace  of  the  canoe  or  its  passengers  seen.  Yet  it  is 
stated  by  the  Indians,  that  often  in  the  morning  a  voice  has  been  heard  to 
sing  a  doleful  ditty  along  the  edge  of  the  fall,  and  that  it  dwells  ever  on 
the  inconstancy  of  her  husband.  Nay,  some  assert  that  her  spirit  has 
been  seen  wandering  near  the  spot  with  her  children  wrapped  to  her  bosom. 
Such  are  the  tales  or  traditions  which  the  Indians  treasure  up,  and 
which  they  relate  to  the  voyager,  forcing  a  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  most 
unrelenting.' 

There  are  many  other  falls  in  the  United  States,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  no  extended  descriptions,  but  which  would  excite  admiration 
in  any  quaner  of  the  world.  In  New  York,  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Genesee,  about  half  a  mile  below  Rochester,  are  ninety  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, and  a  few  rods  above  is  another  of  five  feet,  surmounted  by  a  rapid. 
On  the  same  river  are  several  other  falls.  Trenton  Falls  are  on  West 
Canada  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Utica ; 
they  consist  of  several  grand  and  beautiful  cascades,  some  of  them  forty 
feet  in  descent.  The  river  here  passes  through  a  rocky  chasm  four  miles 
in  length,  presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  cascades  and  rapids,  boiling 
poob  and  eddies.  The  rock  is  a  dark  limestone,  and  contains  abundance 
of  petrified  marine  shells.  Glen*s  Falls  are  upon  the  Hudson,  eighteen 
miles  above  Saratoga,  and  are  a  grand  rapid,  falling  sixty-seven  feet  in  a 
course  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards.    Jessup's  Falls  and  Hddley  Falli 
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Mt  bewttiAil  catancts  on  the  same  stream,  a  few  miles  abore.  Claoeradi 
FtBi  are  upon  a  stream  near  the  city  of  Hudson ;  they  descend  down  a 
jncipice  of  dark  rocks  into  a  deep  chasm  shaded  with  forest  trees.  Th« 
otaracta  near  Ithaca  comprise  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  of  descent 
k  a  mile  ;  the  fall  of  the  Cohoes  on  the  Mohawk  is  seventy  feet. 

At  Beiiowt  Fallt,  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Walpole,  on  the  Conneo 
licut,  the  whole  descent  of  the  river,  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  is  forty-four 
feet;  and  it  includes  several  pitches,  one  below  another,  at  the  highest  of 
which  a  l^g^  rock  divides  the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about  ninety 
feet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  eastern  channel  is  dry,  being  crossed 
hy  a  solid  rock,  and  the  whole  stream  falls  into  the  western  channel,  wheiet 
King  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  it  flows  with  astonishing 
force  and  rapidity.  A  bridge  has  been  built  over  these  falls,  from  whicb 
■a  advantaijeous  view  is  had  of  their  interesting  and  romantic  scenery. 
Some  yeua  i^  a  canal,  over  half  a.  mile  long,  was  dug  through  the  rocks 
aronnd  the  fails,  for  the  passage  of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  rafts.  Not> 
withstanding  the  velocity  of  the  current,  salmon  used  to  pass  up  the  fall 
in  great  nmnbeia.  AnuMkeag  Falii,  in  the  Merrimack,  consist  of  three  eu^ 
cessive  pitches,  falling  nearly  fifty  feet.  The  Hvusatonic  Falls,  in  tlw 
aortii-west  port  of  Connecticut,  are  the  finest  in  New  England. 


Soom  of  Paaile  FiUl 


The  Passaic  Falls,  in  Peterson,  New  Jersey,  twenty-two  miles  north- 
west of  New  York,  are  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The 
river  Passaic  rises  in  the  norihem  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  aAer  a 
circuitous  course,  falls  into  Newark  Bay.  At  the  town  of  Paterson,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  Great  Fall,  where  the  river,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  running  with  a  very  swift  current, 
reaches  a  deep  chasm,  or  cleft,  which  crosses  the  channel,  and  falls  perpen- 
dicularly about  seventy  feet,  in  one  entire  sheet.  One  end  of  the  clel\  is 
closed  up,  and  the  wa^  rushes  out  at  the  other  with  incredible  rapidity, 
in  an  acute  angle  to  its  former  direction,  and  is  received  into  a  large  basloi 
k  thence  takes  a  winding  course  through  the  rocks,  and  spreads  again  into 
■  very  considerable  channel.  The  cleft  is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in 
keadth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  an  earthquake.    Whea 
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Ais  cataract  tvus  yisited  by  a  kte  British  traveller,  the  spray  vafiicted  tW9 
beaatifol  rainbows,  primary  and  secondary,  which  greatly  assisted  in  pro* 
ducing  as  fine  a  scene  as  imagination  can  conceive.  It  was  also 
heightened  by  the  ef^  of  another  fall,  of  less  magnificence,  about  ninety 
feet  above. 

The  spirit  of  utility,  in  its  stem  disregard  of  the  picturesque,  has  diverted 
the  current  of  the  Passaic  into  so  many  channels  for  the  supply  of  manu- 
fiKtories,  that  the  cascade  is  now  an  object  of  interest  only  durmg  the  wet 
•ea9on. 

'Hie  Potomac,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  is  navinible  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  above  which  it 
is  obstructed  by  several  &&&,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Little  FallSf 
three  miles  above  Washington,  with  a  descent  of  thirty-seven  feet :  Great 
falls,  eight  and  a  half  miles  further  up,  with  a  descent  of  seventy-six  feet ; 
nrhich  have  been  made  navigable  by  means  of  five  locks :  Seneca  FallSf 
aix  miles  above,  descending  ten  feet :  SheTiandoah  Falls,  ^^^  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  where  the  Potomac  breaks  through  the  Blue  Kidge  at 
Harper's  Ferry :  Houre^s  Falls,  five  miles  above  the  Shenandoah. 

In  addition  to  the  cataracts  above  enumerated,  we  may  notice  the  Falling 
Spring,  in  Bath  county,  Virginia,  which  forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  stream- 
ing from  a  perpendicular  precipice,  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  die  Tuccoa 
Fall,  in  Franklin  county,  Georgia,  which,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  conceived,  is  scarcely  yet  known  to  geographers.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eigbty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  water  is  propelled  over  a 
perpendicular  rock.  When  the  stream  is  full,  it  pours  over  the  steep  in 
one  expansive  magnificent  sheet,  amid  clouds  of  spray,  on  which  the  pris- 
matic colors  are  reflected  with  a  most  enchanting  efiect 

The  cascades  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  are  very  romantic  and  beautiful. 
The  Kaaterskill  is  formed  by  the  union  of  t\iro  branches,  one  rising  in  two 
lakes,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  western  cascade,  the  other 
about  half  the  distance  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  best  view  of  the 
western  &H1  is  from  below,  the  foliage  above  being  so  thick  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  obscure  it  Below  the  fiill  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  are 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rise  almost  perpendicularly  firom  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Dwighu 

'  The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  stream  project  so  as  partially  to  eclipse 
the  sides  of  the  fall.  They  have  fallen  from  time  to  time,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  seventeen  natural  steps,  rising  one  above  another.  We 
stationed  ourselves  on  these  steps,  to  enjoy  the  scenery  around  us.  Before 
ns  the  stream  fell  in  a  beautiful  sheet,  exhibiting  its  transparent  waters, 
when,  striking  the  inclined  plane,  it  rushed  down  with  headlong  fury, 
bearing  on  its  surface  a  foam  of  silvery  whiteness.  On  the  rig^t  and 
left,  the  banks  rose  over  our  heads  in  silent  grandeur,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
detaching  their  projecting  masses  into  the  ravine  where  we  were  standing 
while  below  us,  the  water  was  visible  for  about  thirty  rods,  descending  in 
the  Jbrm  of  a  rapid,  when,  bending  around  the  point  of  a  projection  of  the 
•mountain,  it  disappeared  from  our  view.  The  spray  was  so  thick  as  to 
make  a  dense  cloud,  on  which  the  sun,  shining  with  great  brilliancy,  and 
being  nearly  vertical,  imprinted  a  perfect  rainbow.  This  bow,  which  was 
not  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter,  formed  a  circle  around  us  slightly 
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tMar  the  centre  cf  which  we  stood.  As  we  ftpproiiched'tbe  TeS, 
ue  ^pnj  thickened,  the  splendor  of  the  colors  increaaea,  and  the  Bhriibs, 
dw  racks,  uid  the  water,  were  tinged  with  its  choicest  hues.  To  complete 
the  view,  a  •mall  rivulet,  caused  by  the  late  raina,  fell  about  two  hundred 
feet,  in  the  form  of  a  cascade,  down  the  precipice,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  fltream,  di^aying  its  crystal  waters  through  the  green  foliage  which 
adoTDed  it.  We  resoained  here  enjoying  the  prospect  for  some  minutest 
when,  drenched  with  spray,  we  reluctantly  bade  it  adieu,  with  all  those 
emotioDS  which  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  such  a  scene  would  naturally 
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'  I  Tinted  the  eastern  cascade  iromediately  afier  viewing  the  western 
fall  on  the  Kaaterskill,  when  the  column  of  water  was  swollen  to  eight  or 
ten  times  its  common  size,  and  shall  describe  it,  as  it  then  appeared.  The 
rock  over  which  the  water  descends,  projects  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
«a»cade  forms  part  of  a  parabolic  curve.  After  striking  a  rock  below,  it 
rans  down  an  inclined  plane  a  few  rods  in  length,  when  it  rushes  over 
another  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  column  of  water  remained 
entire  for  two  thirds  the  descent,  and  its  surface  was  covered  with  -.  rich 
■parlding  foam,  which,  as  it  fell,  presented  to  the  eye  a  brilliant  em<t':uiiijn. 
Here  it  was  broken,  and  formed  a  continued  succession  of  showers.  Large 
giohales  of  water,  of  a  soft,  pearly  lustre,  enriched  with  a  prismatic  refiec- 
tion,  «hot  off  in  tangents  to  tne  curve  of  the  cascade,  and  being  drawn  by 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  united  again  with  the  stream.  The  sun, 
■hining  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  imprinted  on  it  his  glittering  rays, 
appearing  like  a  moving  column  of  transparent  snow.  The  spray,  rising 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  was  continually  agitated  by  a  strong 
wind,  which  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  rainbows.  They  were  elevated 
one  ^wve  the  other,  and  increased  in  brilliancy  towards  the  base  of  the 
caKsde,  where,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  fall,  an  ins  spread  its  arch  of  glory, 
Imguu;  the  rocks  and  foliage  with  its  brightest  colors. 

*  i%e  ground  betow  these  cascades  continued  descending  at  an  angle  of 

fattv-fire  degrees,  forming  a  hollow  like  an  inverted  cone,  of  one  thousand 
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leet  in  depth.  This  whs  lined  with  lofty  trees,  whose  verdant  tops,  nrnr^ 
ing  from  the  dark  hemlock  to  the  light  maple,  were  bending  with  the 
wind.  Through  this  waving  forest  the  cascade  appeared  at  various  di9> 
tances,  sparkling  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  forming  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  sombre  rocks  which  surrounded  it  From  this  cavity,  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  a  peak  rose  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  while  the 
mountains  on  the  right  and  left,  impressed  their  bold  outlines  on  the  sky 
l)eyond  them« 

'.  '  The  best  view  of  diis  scene,  is  a  few  rods  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
(all.  These  cascades  are  both  of  them  in  a  direct  line,  and  by  standing  in 
this  position  can  be  united  in  one.  By  raising  your  eyes,  a  fall  of  four 
hundred  feet  appears  precipitated  from  the  precipices  above,  apparently 
teady  to  overwnelm  you,  while  the  rocks  above  overhang  the  abyss  in 
ymld  sublimity,  threatening  you  with  destniction. 

•  The  appearance  of  the  upper  cascade,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  is  very 
interesting.  The  rock  over  which  the  stream  descends,  projects  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  icicles,  which  form  in  that  season,  meet  with  no  interrup- 
tion in  their  descent  towards  the  base  of  the  fall.  The  water,  which  strikes 
the  rocks  below,  begins  to  congeal  and  rise  (between  the  column  of  water 
Imd  the  rock)  towards  the  icicles  above.  These  project  towards  the  base» 
increasing  in  magnitude  from  day  to  day,  while  the  column  from  below 
is  greatlv  enlarged  by  the  water  and  the  spray,  which,  immediately  con- 
Bfealinig,  m  a  short  time  surround  the  stream.  A  column  of  ice,  resemb- 
ling a  rude  cone,  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  is  thus  formed, 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  stream  pours  its  current,  dwindled,  by  the 
congelation  of  its  waters,  to  one  tenth  its  common  size.  When  illumined 
hy  die  -rays  of  the  sun,  it  presents  a  transparent  column  glowing  with  bril- 
liancy, reflecting  and  refracting  its  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  all 
the  colors  of  the  prism.  It  remains  some  weeks,  a  striking  example  of  the 
Jwwer  of  hoary  frost,  when,  partly  dissolved  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
'Bpring,  it  fJEdls,  scattering  its  thousand  fragments  on  the  rocks  around  it.* 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CATARACTS  AND  CASCADESL 

Rivets  vfbich.  descend  from  primitive  mountains  into  the  secondary  lands  often  form 
ettsead€s  and  eatitraets.  Such  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Ganges,  and  some  other 
great  rivers,  which,  according  to  Desmarets,  evidently  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
land.  Cataracts  are  also  formed  by  lakes,  and  of  this  description  are  the  Falls  of  Nii^ 
gm ;  bat  the  most  picturesque  falls  are  those  of  rapid  rivers,  bordered  by  trees  and  pre- 
cipitous focks.  Sometimes  we  see  a  body  of  water,  which,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
bottom,  is  broken  and  dissipate  into  showers,  like  the  Staubach ;  sometimes  it  forms 
a  watery  arch,  projected  from  a  rampart  of  rock,  under  which  the  traveller  may  pass 
-dry  shod,  as  the  Falling  Spring  of  Virginia ;  in  one  place,  in  a  granite  district,  we  see 
the  Trolhetta,  and  the  Rhme  not  far  from  its  source,  urge  on  their  foaming  billows 
amongst  the  pointed  rocks ;  in  another,  amidst  lands  of  calcareous  formation,  we  see 
'the  Czettina,  and  the  Kerka,  rolhng  down  ftam  terrace  to  terrace,  and  presenting  some- 
times a  sheet  and  sometimes  a  wall  of  water.  Some  magnificent  cascades  have  been 
•formed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  hands  of  man :  the  cascades  of  Velino,  near  Temi,  have 
heecL  attributed  to  rope  Clement  VIII. ;  other  cataracts,  like  those  of  Tunguska  in  Sibe- 
ria, have  gradually  lost  their  elevation  by  the  wearing  nwBj  of  the  rocks,  and  have  now 
Vmly  a  rapid  descent.  The  Falls  of  Staubach  are  the  highest  ever  known,  tieing  nme 
Wndied  feet  accordiiig  to  trigonometrical  messiaeDieit. 
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Loike  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  being 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  moderate  computation,  over  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
circumference.  Its  shores  are  rocl^  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  rocky  hot* 
tooL  Its  waters  are  pure  and  transparent,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that, 
although  during  the  summer,  the  waters  on  its  surface  be  warm,  neverthe- 
less, bv  letting  a  cup  down  about  a  fathom,  water  may  be  taken  up  nearly 
as  cold  as  ice.  In  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  sturs^eon  and  long  trout, 
many  of  which  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  and  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  on  its  borders.  This  lake  has 
five  wrge  islands,*  one  of  which,  called  Isle  Royal,  is  not  less  than  a  hun« 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  forty  in  breadth.  More  than  forty 
rivers  discharge  themselves  into  it,  the  two  largest  called  the  Nipegon  and 
the  Hichipicooton,  from  the  north  and  north-east  sides.  A  small  river  which 
runs  into  it,  not  far  from  the  Nipegon,  falls  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
more  than  six  hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  appearing  at  a  distance,  to  use 
Mr.  Carver's  homely  comparison,  like  a  white  garter  suspended  in  the  air« 
On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  its  south  side,  virgia 

•  One  of  these,  the  Island  of  Yellow  Sands,  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  tradi« 
QoBS  and  fandfnl  tales  which  the  Indians  relate  concerning  its  mineral  treasures,  and 
their  sopematural  guardians.  They  pretend  that  its  shores  are  covered  with  a  h^vy 
shining  yellow  sand,  which  they  would  persuade  us  is  gold,  but  that  the  guardian  spirit  of 
the  island  will  not  permit  any  of  it  to  be  carried  away.  To  enforce  his  commands,  he 
has  drawn  together  upon  it,  myriads  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  who  by 
their  cries  warn  him  of  any  intrusions  upon  the  domain,  and  assist  with  their  claws  and 
beaks  to  expel  the  enemy.  He  has  also  called  from  the  depths  of  the  lake,  large  serpents 
of  the  most  hideous  forms,  who  lie  thickly  coiled  upon  the  golden  sands,  and  hiss  defi- 
ance to  ihe  steps  of  the  invader.  A  great  many  years  ago,  it  is  pretended,  that  some 
people  of  their  nation  were  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  take  shelter  upon  the  en- 
chanted island,  and  being  struck  with  the  beautiful  and  glittering  appearance  of  the 
treasure,  they  put  a  large  ijuantity  of  it  into  their  canoes,  and  attempted  to  carry  it  off, 
bat  a  gigantic  spirit  strode  into  the  water,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  commanded  them 
to  bring  it  back.  Terrified  with  his  amazing  size,  and  threatening  aspect,  they  obeyed, 
and  were  afterwards  suffered  to  depart  without  molestation,  but  they  have  never  since 
attempted  to  land  upon  it. 

<  Listen,  white  man — go  not  there, 

Unseen  spirits  stalk  the  air ; 

Ravenous  birds  their  influence  lend, 

Snakes  defy — and  kites  defend. 

There  the  star-eyed  panther  prowls, 

And  the  wolf  in  hunger  howls ; 

There  the  speckled  adder  breeds, 

And  the  famished  eagle  feeds ; 

Spirits  keep  them — fiends  incite, 

They  are  eager  for  the  fight, 

And  are  thirsting  night  and  day, 

On  the  human  heart  to  prey  *, 

Touch  not  then  the  guarded  lands 

Of  the  Isle  of  Yellow  Sands.' ^Journal  of  TraneU. 
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copper  has  been  found.  The  storms  which  occur  on  this  lake  are  fek 
as  severely  as  on  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  run  equally  high,  and  the  naviga* 
tion  is  perhaps  more  dangerous."^  When  the  wina  Mows  from  the  east^ 
the  waters  are  driven  against  the  high  rocks  of  the  northern  and  western 
shores,  where  they  form  a  thick  vapor  resembling  rain ;  and  this  action  of 
the  wind  creates  an  irregular  ebb  and  flow.  This  never  exceeds  ten  or 
twelve  inches ;  but  the  strong  traces  of  the  water  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore 
show,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  they  were  elevated  six  feet  above  the 
present  level.  Mackenzie  states,  that  some  years  ago  the  waters  suddenly 
withdrew  near  the  Great  Portage ;  then  rushed  back  with  great  velocity 
above  the  common  mark;  and,  after  rising  and  falling  during  several  hours, 
they  settled  at  their  usual  level. 

Notwithstanding  its  being  fed  by  so  many  rivers.  Lake  Superior  has  but 
one  outlet  by  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary.  At  the  upper  end  of  these  straits^ 
there  is  a  rapid  which  cannot  be  ascended,  but  has  sometimes  been  descend 
ed,  although  the  descent  requires  both  skill  and  caution,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  good  fortune.  A  canal  has  been  cut  by  the  North- West  Company, 
along  the  northern  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  commerce,  and 
they  have  here  a  considerable  establishment ;  but  their  chief  fort  and  store- 
houses are  situated  at  Kamenestiquia,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  flows 
into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north-west  side,  and  affords  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  mterior.  The  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  it  is  supposed,  does  not  diah 
charge  one  tenth  of  the  waters  which  the  lake  receives  from  its  numerous 
livers ;  part  of  the  remainder  escapes  by  evaporation,  but  how  the  whole  is 
discharged  is  yet  a  secret.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  an  exact  cal- 
culation has  hitherto  been  made,  either  of  the  quantity  discharged  or  the 
quantity  received.  This  lake  lies  between  forty-six  and  fifty  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  eighty-four  and  ninety-three  degrees  west  longitude. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  by  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  is  next  in 
magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  forty-three  and  forty-six  de^- 
grees  north  latitude,  and  between  eighty  and  eighty-five  degrees  west  longi^ 
tude ;  in  shape  it  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  circumference  is  about  a  thou- 
sand miles.  On  the  Canada  side  of  this  lake  is  an  island  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  no  more  than  eight  in  breadth ;  it  is  called  Manataulin,  sig^ 
nifying  a  place  of  spirits,  and  is  considered  as  sacred  by  the  native  Indians. 
Aliout  the  middle  of  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake  is  Saginaw  Bay, 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  broad ;  Thunder  Bay,  so  called 

*  Charlevoix  observes,  *  when  a  storm  is  about  lo  rise  on  Lake  Superior,  you  are  ad 
vertised  of  it  two  or  three  days  previous.  At  first  you  perceive  a  gentle  murmuring  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  lasts  the  whole  day  without  increasing  in  any  sensible 
manner ;  the  day  after,  the  lake  is  covered  with  prctiy  large  waves,  but  without  break- 
ing all  that  day,  so  that  you  may  proceed  'without  fear,  and  even  make  good  way, 
if  the  wind  is  favorable ;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  you  are  the  least  thinking  of 
it,  the  lake  becomes  all  on  fire,  the  ocean  in  its  greatest  rage  is  not  more  tost,  in  which 
case  you  must  take  care  to  be  near  shelter,  to  save  yourself.  This  you  are  always  sure 
to  find  on  the  north  shore,  whereas  on  the  south  you  are  obliged  to  secure  yourself  the 
second  day  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water  side.'  Although  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  corroborate  this  remark,  yet  something  of  the  kind  has  this  day  been  witnessed, 
for  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  a  calm  during  the  whole  day,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  hours  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  was  however  light,  the  lake  towards 
evening  has  been  in  a  perfect  rage,  and  we  effected  a  landing  with  greater  hazard  than 
has  yet  been  encountered.  At  the  same  time  scarce  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and 
Uui  atmosphere  was  beaotifUly  etew^-^Sehoekraft, 
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fnm  jie  continual  thunder  heard  there,  lies  about  half  way  between  Sag- 
inaw  Bay  and  the  north-west  comer  of  the  lake :  it  is  about  nine  miles 
across  either  way.  The  fish  are  the  same  as  in  Lake  Superior.  The 
promontory  that  separates  this  lake  from  Lake  Michigan  is  a  vast  plain, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in 
breadth.  At  the  north-east  corner,  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake  Mi- 
chigan far  the  Straits  of  Michilimaddnac.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  al* 
though  there  is  no  daily  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  the  waters  of  these 
straits,  yet  from  an  exact  attention  to  their  state,  a  periodical  alteration  in 
them  has  been  discovered.  It  has  been  observed  that  they  rise  by  sfradual, 
but  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  till  in  seven  years  and  a  half  they  had 
leached  the  height  of  about  three  feet;  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  they 
gradually  fell  to  their  former  state ;  so  that  in  fifteen  years  tb^  had  com* 
pleted  this  revolution.     This,  however,  is  not  well  established.^ 

Lake  Michigan,  formerly  called  Lake  Illinois^  and  Lake  Daupkin,  ex* 
tends  from  the  western  angle  of  Lake  Huron  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
is  separated  from  Lake  Superior  by  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  described 
above.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  parallels  of  forty-two  and  forty-six  degrees.  Its  waters  are  said  to  be 
nnfiuhomable.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  is  Chicago 
Creek^  by  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  com* 
municate  with  the  lake ;  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  does  not  ad- 
mit boats  drawing  above  two  feet  of  water.  A  number  of  streams  flow 
into  the  lake,  on  both  the  western  and  the  eastern  sides.  It  abounds,  like 
the  others,  with  excellent  fish. 

*  Lake  Michigan,'  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  <  from  its  great  depth  of  water,  its 
Ueak  and  unguarded  shores — and  its  singular  length  and  direction,  which  is 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  to  whose  agency 
we  may  attribute,  at  least  in  part,  the  appearances  of  a  tide,  which  are 
more  striking  upon  the  shores  of  this,  than  of  any  of  the  other  great  lakes* 
The  meteorological  observations  which  have  been  made,  in  the  TransaUe* 
ghanian  states,  indicate  the  winds  to  prevail,  either  north  or  south,  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  seldom  across  it,  so  that  the  surface  of 
this  lake  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  agitation,  from  the  atmosphere. 
These  winds  would  almost  incessantly  operate,  to  drive  the  waters  through 
the  narrow  strait  of  Michilimackinac,  either  into  Lake  Huron  or  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, until,  by  their  natural  tendency  to  an  equilibrium,  the  watera  thus 
pent,  would  react,  after  attaining  a  certain  heignt,  against  the  current  of 
the  most  powerful  winds,  and  thus  keep  up  an  alternate  flux  and  reflux, 
which  would  always  appear  more  sensibly  in  the  extremities  and  bays  of 
the  two  lakes ;  and  with  something  like  regularity,  as  to  the  periods  of  os- 
cillation ;  the  velocity  of  the  water,  however,  being  governed  by  the  vary* 
ing  degrees  of  the  force  of  the  winds.' 

*  There  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  well  conducted  series  of  experiments  will  prove 
that  there  are  oo  regular  tides  in  the  lakes,  at  least  that  they  do  not  ebb  and  flow  twice 
m  twentv-four  hours  like  those  of  the  ocean ;  that  the  oscillary  motion  of  the  waters  ii 
Bot  attribotable  to  planetary  attraction ;  that  it  is  very  variable  as  to  the  periods  of  xXi 
flux  and  reflux,  depending  upon  the  levels  of  the  several  lakes,  their  length,  depth,  d}> 
rection  and  conformation — ^upon  the  prevalent  winds  and  temperatures,  and  upon  other^ 
estraneoos  causes,  which  are  in  some  measure  variable  in  their  natore,  and  unsteady  *4 
Ihdr  operations. — Schooicrqft, 
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Lake  St.  Clair  lies  about  half  way  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and 
is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  discharges  them 
through  the  river  or  strait  called  Detroit,  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels,  except  a  bar  of  sand  toward  the 
middle,  which  prevents  loaded  vessels  from  passing. 

Lake  Erie  is  situated  between  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  seventy-nine  and  eighty-three  degrees  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long ;  opposite  Cleveland,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  it  is  about  sixty  miles  broad,  to  the  eastward  it  is  above 
aeventy.  The  average  breadm  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles ;  and  its  medium 
depth  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  water  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  abounds  with  fish;  such  as  sturgeon,  white-fish,  trout, 
and  perch.  The  lake  does  not  freeze  in  the  middle,  but  is  frequently 
frozen  on  both  sides;  and  sometimes  in  winter,  when  the  wind  is  variable, 
the  ice  exhibits  a  singular  phenomenon ;  a  south  wind  blows  it  all  to  the 
Canada  shore,  and  a  north  wind  again  dislodges  it,  and  brings  it  back  to 
the  American  side.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  west  end  of 
the  lake,  containing  from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
the  scenery  amongst  them  is  charming ;  but  all  these  islands  are  so  infest- 
ed with  snakes,  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fine  timber  which  grows  upon  them 
indicates  that  the  soil  must  be  uncommonly  fertile.  But,  in  defiance  of 
the  snakes,  many  of  the  islands  are  rapidly  settling,  and  are  found  to  be 
Tery  healthy  and  agreeable  places  of  residence.  This  and  the  other  lakes 
are  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons,  which  carry 
foods  and  provisions  as  far  as  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  bring  back 
furs  and  peltry.  The  navigation  is  good  through  the  whole  distance, 
except  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and  vessels  are  some- 
times obliged  to  lighten. 

Lake  Ontario  is  situated  between  forty-three  and  forty-four  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  seventy-six  and  eighty  degrees  west  longitude. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and  forty  in  width ;  its  form  nearly 
oval,  and  its  circumference  about  six  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  fish 
of  an  excellent  flavor,  among  which  are  the  Oswego  bass,  weighiu^  three 
or  four  pounds.  Near  the  south-east  part  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oswe- 
go river,  and  on  the  north-east  it  discharges  itself  into  the  St.  La\ii^nce* 
it  is  never  entirely  closed  by  ice,  and  is  computed  from  some  soundiu^  to 
be  five  hundred  feet  deep.  The  Ridge  Roadj  or  Alluvial  Way,  is  a  re- 
markable ridge  extending  along  the  south  shore  of  this  lake,  from  Roches- 
ter on  the  Gennessee  to  Lewiston  on  the  river  Niagara,  eighty-seven  miles. 
It  is  composed  of  common  beach  sand  and  gravel  stones  worn  smooth,  and 
these  are  intermixed  with  small  shells.  Its  general  width  is  from  four  to 
eight  rods,  and  it  is  raised  in  the  middle  with  a  handsome  crowning  arch, 
from  six  to  ten  feet.  Its  general  surface  preserves  a  very  uniform  level, 
being  raised  to  meet  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  which  it  covers.  At  the 
rivers  Gennessee  and  Niagara,  its  elevation  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  feet ;  and  this  is  its  elevation  above  Lake  Ontario,  from  whicn 
it  is  distant  between  six  and  ten  miles.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
accounting  for  this  ridf  e,  without  supposing  that  the  surface  of  Lake 
Ontario  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  higher  at  some  former  period  tha» 
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It  is  at  present.  There  is  a  similar  ridge  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
adles,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie. 

Lake  ChampUnn  lies  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and 
communicates  with  Lower  Canada  by  the  riyer  Sorelle,  which  falls  into  the 
Sl  Lawrence  fort^-five  miles  below  Montreal.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
tad  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  of  various  breadths :  for  the  first  thirty 
miles,  that  is,  from  South  river  to  Grown  Point,  it  is  nowhere  above  two 
miles  wide ;  beyond  this,  for  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  six 
miles  across,  it  then  narrows,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  miles  expands^ 
That  part  called  the  Broad  Lake,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Crown  Point,  and  is  eighteen  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  Here 
the  lake  is  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of  islands,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  averages  four  in 
breadth.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  veiy  fertile,  and  more  than  seven  hun* 
dred  people  are  settled  upon  it.  The  firoad  Lake  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  gradually  narrows  till  it  terminates  in  the  river  Sorelle.  Lake 
Champlain,  except  at  the  narrow  parts  at  either  end,  is  in  general  very 
deep ;  in  many  places  sixty  and  seventy,  and  in  some  even  a  hundred 
^thorns.  The  scenery  along  various  parts  of  die  lake  is  extremely  beau* 
tiful,  the  shores  being  highly  ornamented  with  hanging  wood^  ana  rocks* 
and  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  rise  up  in  ranges,  one  behind  the 
other,  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 

Remains  of  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  important  positions 
daring  the  old  French  wars,  are  found  at  two  ^eat  bends  of  this  lake. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  1814,  Commodore  McDonough,  commander 
of  the  American  fieet,  rained  a  complete  victory  over  the  British  fleet  in 
Cumberland  Bay,  directly  in  front  of  the  town  of  Plattsburg. 

This  lake  opens  a  ready  communication  between  New  York  and  the 
country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Through  the  town  of  White- 
hall, which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  across  Champlain  with  Lower  Canada.  On  the  British  end  of  the 
lake,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Whitehall,  stands  the  garrison 
town  of  St.  John's. 

Lake  George,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Champlain,  is  the  most 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  broad.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
of  New-York.  Its  waters  are  deep  and  remarkably  transparent,  and  from 
their  extreme  limpid ness,  the  French  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  shores  consist  of  abrupt  and  shelving  points, 
and  are  bounded  by  two  long  ranges  of  mountains,"^  sometimes  rising  boldly 

*  The  mountains  are  all  primitive :  they  form  a  double  barrier,  between  which  the 
lake,  scarcely  a  mile  'wide,  but  occasionally  expanded  into  a  large  bay,  winds  its  way. 
They  are  steep  and  precipitous  to  the  very  water's  edge.  They  are  still  clothed  with 
^  ^iraiid  trees,  and  possessed  by  wild  animals---deer,  rattlesnakes  and  bears.  They  give, 
m  some  places,  the  most  distinct  and  astonishing  echoes,  retamiog  every  flexion  of  the 
voice  with  the  most  faithful  response.  We  saw  them  hung  with  the  solemn  drapery  of 
tkonder  clouds,  dashed  by  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  and  soon  after  decorated  with  rain- 
bows, whose  arches  did  not  surpass  the  mountain  ridges,  while  they  terminated  in  the 
lake,  and  attended  oar  little  skifl*  for  many  miles.  The  setting  sun  also  gilded  the  moun* 
tains  and  the  ckmds  that  hovered  over  them,  and  the  little  islands,  which  in  great  nam* 
ben  rise  out  of  the  lake,  and  present  green  iiatches  of  ^rubbery  and  trees  apparently 
Rxinging  £rom  the  water,  and  of\en  resembling,  by  their  minuteness  and  delicacy,  the 
cminps  m  a  park,  or  even  the  artificial  groups  of  a  green-house.    Fine  as  is  the  sceaeiy 
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from  the  water,  and  at  others  ascending  with  a  gentle  and  graceful  8wee& 
exhibiting  naked  and  weather-beaten  cliffs  and  wild  forests,  intermixed  with 
fine  cultivated  fields,  lawns  and  pastures.  The  villa^  of  Caldwell  stands* 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  much  visited  by  travellers  who 
come  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighborhood.  A  steam-boat  plies 
upon  the  lake  in  summer. 

The  islands  of  the  lake  are  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in 
number.  They  are  of  every  form  and  size,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
romantic  beauty  of  its  surface.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  trees, 
others  are  thinly  wooded,  and  others  are  abrupt  and  craggy  rocks.  Dia- 
mond Island  abounds  in  crystals  of  quartz.  Long  Island  contains  one 
hundred  acres,  and  is  under  cultivation.  At  a  place  called  the  Narrows, 
the  lake  is  contracted,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  clus- 
ter of  islands  which  extends  for  several  miles.  Some  of  them  are  covered 
with  trees,  some  show  little  lawns  or  spots  of  grass,  heaps  of  barren  rocks, 
or  gently  sloping  shores  ;  and  most  of  them  are  ornamented  with  pines 
hemlocks,  and  other  tall  trees,  solitary  or  in  groups,  and  disposed  with  the 
most  charming  variety.  Sometimes  an  island  will  be  found  just  large  enough 
to  support  a  few  fine  trees,  or  perhaps  a  single  one,  while  the  next  may 
appear  like  a  solid  mass  of  bushes  and  wild  fiowers ;  near  at  hand,  per- 
haps, is  a  third,  with  a  dark  grove  of  pines,  and  a  decaying  old  trunk  in 
front  of  it ;  and  thus,  through  every  interval  between  the  islands,  as  you 
pass  along,  another  and  another  labyrinth  is  opened  to  view,  among  bttle 
isolated  spots  of  ground,  divided  by  narrow  channels,  from  which  it  seems 
impossible  for  a  man  who  has  entered  them  ever  to  find  his  way  out.  Some 
of  the  islands  look  almost  like  ships  with  their  masts  ;  and  many  have  an 
air  of  lightness,  as  if  they  were  sailing  upon  the  lake. 

After  passing  the  Narrows,  the  lake  widens  again,  and  the  retrospect  is 
for  several  miles  through  that  passage  with  ranches  of  rounded  mountain 
summits  appearing  at  a  great  distance  between  them.  The  lake  contains 
abundance  of  the  finest  perch,  bass,  and  other  fish ;  trout  are  found  in  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  southern  part.  Near  the  southern  shore,  are  the 
ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  Fort  George,  celebrated  in  the  early  wars 
of  the  French. 

The  state  of  New-York  contains  a  vast  number  of  small  lakes.  There 
is  scarcely  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  but  that  has  its 
source  in  one  of  these,  or  runs  through  several  in  its  progress,  whether  to 

at  the  soathem  end  of  the  lake,  and  in  all  the  wider  parts  of  it,  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  twelve  miles  from  Fort  George,  its  grandeur  is  very  much  augmented,  after  passing 
Tongue  Mountain  and  entering  the  narrow  part,  where  the  mountains  close  in  upon  voa 
on  both  sides,  and  present  an  endless  diversity  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  a 
pleasing  reflection,  that  even  after  this  part  of  the  United  States  shall  have  become  as 
populous  as  England  or  Holland,  this  lake  will  still  retain  the  fine  peculiarities  of  its 
scenerv ;  for  they  are  too  bold,  too  wild,  and  too  untractable,  ever  to  be  materially  soften- 
ed and  spoiled  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  deer  are  still  himted  with  success  upon  the  borders  of  this  lake.  The  hounds 
drive  them  from  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  when  they  take  refuge  in  the  water,  and 
the  huntsmen,  easily  overtaking  them  in  an  element  not  their  own,  seize  them  by  the 
horns,  knock  them  on  the  head,  and  dragging  their  necks  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  cut 
their  throats.  There  is  a  celebrated  mountain  about  fourteen  miles  from  Tic<mderoga, 
called  Buck  Mountain,  from  the  fact  that  a  buck,  pursued  by  the  dogs,  leaped  from  its 
summit,  overhanging  the  lake  in  the  form  of  a  precipice,  and  was  literally  impaled 
alive  upon  a  sharp  pointed  tree,  which  projected  below.---/aiima/  of  Scima. 
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the  great  lakes  ot  to  Hudson's  river.  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  tvestenl  part  of 
Ike  state,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  from  two  to  four  in  breadth, 
tnd  of  great  depth.  The  water  of  this  kke  has  a  gradual  periodical  rise 
and  fall,  once  in  several  years,  the  cause  of  which  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. The  view  from  the  height  of  land  between  Seneca  and  the  adjacent 
lakes  is  extensive  and  ameable.  Cayuga  Lake  is  thirty-eight  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  one  to  four  miles  wide ;  in  some  places  the 
shore  of  this  lake  is  precipitous,  but  in  general  it  is  a  gentle  declivity  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  the  water.  The  waters  are  somewhat  shallow, 
but  sufficient  for  navigation.  Several  steam-boats  ply  upon  them,  and  are 
often  crowded  by  water  parties  in  the  fine  season.  A  bridge  of  a  mile  in 
length  crosses  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

Oneida  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty  miles  long  and  four 
broad.  It  is  famous  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fish.  'I 
made  a  small  excursion  along  the  border  of  this  lake,'  says  Mr.  Schultz, 
'and  although  the  shore  was  low,  yet  I  found  a  firm,  dry,  white,  sandy 
beach  to  walk  upon  ;  some  other  parts  of  it,  however,  I  was  informed,  were 
kuw  and  swampy.  I  was  much  amused  in  the  evening  by  a  singular  illu- 
mination upon  the  lake,  which  I  was  at  first  wholly  unable  to  account  for. 
The  water  at  this  part  of  the  lake,  it  seems,  is  very  shallow  for  nearly  half 
a  mile  firom  the  shore,  and  being  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  bottom  a 
white  sand,  the  smallest  object  may  be  readily  distinguished.  The  Indiana 
have  a  method  of  taking  salmon  and  other  fish  by  means  of  an  iron  frame 
fixed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  projecting  forward  three  or  four  feet,  and 
elevated  about  five  ;  upon  this  they  kindle  a  bright  fire  of  pine  knots,  and 
while  one  person  sits  in  the  stem  with  a  paddle  to  impel  the  boat  forward, 
another  stands  in  the  bow  with  a  sharp  spear  ready  to  strike  the  fish  who 
play  about  the  light.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  canoes  moving  about  irregu- 
larfy  on  the  lake,  on  a  fine  calm  evening,  with  the  refiection  of  theiir 
Ughts,  like  so  many  lines  of  fire,  extending  from  each  object  to  a  centre  on 
which  you  stand,  afTord  a  most  pleasing  prospect,  and  far  exceeds  in  my 
opinion  the  most  brilliant  display  of  artificial  fireworks.' 

Among  the  smaller  lakes  of  New  York  are  Onondago,  SkeneatUes^ 
(htasco,  Canandaigua,  Otsego^  Caniadebago^  Osivegatchie^  Cross^  Hem' 
lock,  Hanyagaj  Cancncs,  Crooked^  and  Chatauqve,  The  latter  is  the  most 
western  of  all  these  lakes,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  Lake  Erie; 
it  is  only  eight  miles  distant  from  its  shore,  and  the  descent  to  Lake  Erie 
18  by  an  easy  slope.  From  this  small  lake  issues  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Alleghany  river,  called  Conewango,  which  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
in  all  its  extent. 

New  Hampshire  contains  several  fine  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Winnipiseogee,  situated  east  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  towards  the 
west  side  of  Strafibrd  county.  It  is  a  picturesque  sh»et  of  water,  of 
irregular  form,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from 
one  to  ten  miles.  Several  long  capes  stretch  into  it  from  both  sides, 
almost  dividing  it  into  several  parts.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
lake  to  the  north-west  corner,  there  is  good  navigation  in  the  summer,  and 
^nerally  a  good  road  in  the  winter ;  the  lake  is  frozen  about  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  many  sleighs  and  teams,  from  the  surrounding  towns, 
cross  it  on  the  ice. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  described  this  lake,  as  it  appears  from  the  top  of  Red 
11 


Honntam,  with  his  tuoal  felicity.  '  Itnmediately  at  the  foot  of  the  height, 
on  vhich  we  stood,  and  in  the  liottom  of  the  imisense  valley  below,  spread 
BOuth-eastwBid  the  waters  of  the  WinnipiEeogee  in  complete  new ;  except 
thai  one  or  two  of  its  arms  were  panialljr  concealed  by  mteirening  penin- 
anlaa.  A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  was  perhaps  never  seen.  The 
lakes,  which  i  had  visited  in  my  northern  and  western  excursions,  were  all 
of  them  undivided  masses,  bordered  by  shores  comparatively  straight  Thil 
was,  centrally,  a  vast  column,  if  I  may  be  allowd  the  term,  twenty-thiec 


miles  in  length,  and  from  six  to  eight  m  breadth,  shooting  out  with  inimi- 
table beauty  a  succession  of  arms,  some  of  them  not  inferior  in  length  to 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake.  These  were  fashioned  with  every  elegance 
of  flgure,  bordered  with  the  most  beautiful  winding  shores,  and  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  islands.  Their  relative  positions,  also,  could  scarcely 
be  more  happy. 

'  Many  of  the  islands  are  large,  exquisitely  fashioned,  and  arranged  in  a 
manner  not  less  singular  than  pleasing.  As  they  met  the  eye,  when  bui> 
veyed  from  this  summit,  they  were  set  in  groups  on  both  sides  the  great 
channel,  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupied  between  them.  Theii 
length  was  universally  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  lake  ;  and  they  ap- 
peared OS  if  several  chains  of  hills  originally  crossing  the  country  in  that 
direction,  had,  by  some  conmlsion,  been  merged  in  the  water  so  low,  that 
DO  part  of  them  was  left  visible,  except  the  oblong  segments  of  their  sum- 
mits. Of  those,  which,  by  their  size  and  stniation,  were  most  conspicuous, 
I  counted  forty-five,  without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  smaller  ones,  or 
mich  as  were  obscured.  The  points,  which  intrude  into  this  lake,  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  Lake  George ;  bold,  masculine  blufis,  imping- 
ing directly  upon  the  water.  These,  !n  several  instances,  were  spacious 
peninsulas,  fitted  to  become  rich  and  delightful  residences  of  man,  oAen 
elevated  into  handsome  hills,  and  sloping  gracefully  into  the  lake.' 

Umiagog  Lake  is  situated  partly  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state,  ami 
is  next  in  size  to  Winnipiseogee ;  it  lies  chiefly  in  Maine.  Theothersof 
Ifew  Hampehire  aie  Otti^,  Saaapee,  Squam,  and  Ntufinaid. 
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There  are  seTeral  large,  and  a  vast  number  of  small  lakes  m  the  state  of 
liaine.  Mwnehead  Lake,  the  largest  in  New  England,  is  the  source  of 
the  east  branch  of  the  Kennebeck,  and  is  fiiW  miles  in  length  by  ten  or 
fifteen  in  breadth.  Sebago  Lake,  in  Gumbermnd  county,  is  twelve  miles 
kmg.  Cheiuncook  Lake  is  twenty  miles  long  and  three  broad.  In  Ver- 
mont, besides  Lake  Champlain,  which  separates  this  state  from  New  York 
on  the  west,  there  are  other  lakes  of  minor  importance,  deserving  of 
notice.  Lake  Memphremagog,  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and  three  wide,  lies 
chiefly  in  Canada,  and  communicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  river  St. 
Francis.  WUloughby  Lake,  six  miles  long  and  one  wide,  discharges  its 
waters  into  Memphremagos^  by  the  river  Barton.  This  lake  furnishes  fish 
resembling  bass,  of  an  exceUent  flavor,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 

A  number  of  small  lakes  occur  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
Lake  Pepin  is  an  expansion  of  this  mighty  river,  about  one  hundred  miles 
below  tiie  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  has  been  very  fully  and  beautifully 
described  by  Hr.  Schoolcraft. 

'  It  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  from  two  to  four  miles, 
and  is  indented  with  several  bays,  and  prominent  points,  which  serve  to 
enhaace  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  On  the  east  shore,  there  is  a  lof|y 
range  of  limestone  blufifs,  which  are  much  broken  and  crumbled,  some- 
times nm  into  pyramidal  peaks,  and  often  present  a  character  of  the 
utmost  sablimity.  On  the  west,  there  is  a  high  level  prairie,  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  gprowth  of  grass,  and  nearly  destitute  of  forest  trees. 
From,  this  plain  several  conical  hills  ascend,  which,  at  a  distance,  present 
the  appearance  of  vast  artificial  mounds  or  pyramids,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  appearance  with  the  general  order  of  nature,  by  any  other 
hypothesis.  This  lake  is  beautifully  circumscribed  by  a  broad  beach  of 
clean  washed  gravel,  which  often  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  surrounding 
highlands,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  into  the  lake,  forming  gravelly  points, 
upon  which  there  is  a  delightful  walk,  and  scalloping  out  the  margin  of 
the  lake  with  the  most  pleasing  irregularity.  In  walking  along  these,  the 
eye  is  attracted  by  the  various  colors  of  the  mineral  gems,  which  are  pro- 
miscuously scattered  among  the  water-worn  debris  of  granitic  and  other 
rocks,  and  the  cornelian,  agate,  and  chalcedony,  are  met  with  at  every  step. 
The  size  of  these  gems  is  often  as  large  as  the  egg  of  the  partridge,  and  the 
transparency  and  beauty  of  color  is  only  excelled  by  the  choicest  oriental 
specimens.  There  is  no  perceptible  current  in  the  lake,  during  calra 
weather,  and  the  water  partakes  so  little  of  the  turbid  character  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  that  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  it,  at  the  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

*  In  passing  though  Lake  Pepin,  our  interpreter  pointed  out  to  us  a  high 
precipice,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  from  which  an  Indian  girl,  of  the  v 
Sioux  nation,  had,  many  years  ago,  precipitated  herself  in  a  fit  of  disap- 

Sointed  love.  She  had  given  her  heart,  it  appears,  to  a  young  chief  of 
er  own  tribe,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  her,  but  the  alliance  was 
opposed  by  her  parents,  who  wished  her  to  marry  an  old  chief,  renowned 
for  his  wisdom  and  his  influence  in  the  nation.  As  the  union  was  insist- 
ed upon,  and  no  other  way  appearing  to  avoid  it,  she  determined  to  sacri- 
fice ner  life  in  preference  to  a  violation  of  a  former  vow,  and  while  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage  feast  were  going  forward,  left  her  father's 
tabaki  without  exciting  suspicisn,  and  before  she  oould  be  overtaken  threw 
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herself  from  an  awful  precipice,  and  was  instantly  dashed  to  a  thoa.sand 
pieces.  Such  an  instance  of  sentiment  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
Darbarians,  and  should  redeem  the  name  of  this  noble-minded  girl  from 
oblivion.     It  was  Oola-Ita.' 

Cassina  or  Red  Cedar  Lake  derives  some  importance  from  having  been 
designated  as  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  long  and  six  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  beautiful  sheet  of  transparent 
water.  On  its  banks  are  elm,  maple,  and  pine  trees,  fields  of  Indian  rice, 
rushes  and  reeds ;  in  other  places  there  is  an  open  beach  of  clean  pebbles. 
Pike,  carp,  trout  and  cat-fish  are  caught  in  its  waters.  Towards  its  western 
extremity  is  an  island  covered  with  trees,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
though  no  red  cedar  is  found  around  its  shores. 

Turtle  Lake,  Little  Winnepeg  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Swan  Lake,  Sandy 
Lake,  Muddy  Lake,  Lake  Peckagama,  and  White  Fish  Lake,  are  all  near 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  A  narrow  belt  of  high  land  separates  Turtle 
Lake,  the  most  northern  source  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Red  river  Lake, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Red  river  which  runs  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Otter 
Tail  Lake  is  the  most  southern  source  of  Red  river ;  and  from  thence  is  a 

Srtage  of  only  half  a  mile  to  a  branch  of  Raven  river,  which  falls  into  the 
ississippi.  The  whole  tract  of  high  country,  at  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  river,  is  full  of  marshes,  morasses,  and  small  lakes,  whose 
waters  afibrd  never  failing  supplies  to  these  streams. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  centre.  The  navigating  course  through  the  lake,  is  seventy-five 
miles ;  but,  in  direct  distance,  it  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  that  extent  in 
diameter.  Its  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic  in  a  high  degree.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  islands.  From  this  lake  there  is  a  long  succession  of  small 
lakes,  and  numerous  portages,  to  the  north-west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Rainy  Lake,  Two  small  lakes.  Lake  Biddle,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Big  Horn  river,  and  Lake  Eustis,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone  river,  are  situated  amongst  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  west  longitude  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  and  north  latitude  forty- 
two  degrees. 

In  the  state  of  Louisiana  are  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain. 
The  first  of  these  is  of  a  circular  figure,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  fourteen 
miles  in  diameter.  In  the  time  of  high  floods,  it  has  a  communication 
with  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  the  river  Amite,  or  Ibberville ;  and  this 
inundation,  which  lasts  only  four  months  annually,  occasions  what  is  erro- 
neously  called  the  island  oi  New  Orleans,  to  be  then  an  island  in  fact,  fof 
at  no  other  time  is  it  environed  with  water,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  being 
situated  on  a  peninsula.*     Lake  Maurepas  conununicates  with  Lake  Pont^ 

^  From  Lake  Maurepas,  to  Fort  Bute,  or  Manshac,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  sixty  con^ 
pQted  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  Amite ;  and  Manshac  is  one  nnndred  and  one 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  by  the  windings  of  the  Mississippi.  From  Manshac  to  the  Amit^, 
there  is  a  natural  canal  of  twenty-one  miles,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  four  feel 
water,  when  the  Mississippi  is  high ;  thence  the  Amit^  is  navigable  all  the  way  to  Mai^ 
rqias  and  PontcharUrain  lakes,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  This  natural  canal,  which  is  dry 
for  ten  months  in  the  year,  is  very  absurdly  termed  the  river  Ibberville,  for  in  the  dry 
months,  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi  is  twenty-four  feet  lower  than  the  bed  of  this 
natural  canal.  The  river  Amit6  itself,  even  finom  where  the  Ibberville  joins  in  the  inun- 
Aoaaus,  is  not  navigable  above  four  months  annually,  for  the  first  ten  miles;  but 
lliree  miks  fiuther  down,  it  has  from  two  to  six  feet  water ;  and  all  the  remaining  paxt 
of  itaconna  to  lAka  Bfanrepaa,  there  is  fioB  two  to  lb«r  Ikthi^^ 
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ikitmiiif  by  a  stream  seven  miles  long,  and  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
lod  divided  by  an  island  extending  from  the  lake  to  within  a  mile  of  Pont- 
(kitrain,  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  safest  and 
devest  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  forty  miles  in  its 
mtest  leng^,  and  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  eighteen  feet 
deep.  From  this  lake  to  the  sea  is  ten  miles,  by  a  passage  called  the 
Sigolets,  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  lined  with  marshes  on  each  side. 

Ob  die  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  kkes  of  Great  and  Little 
Barataria*  The  CkUahoola  Lake,  sixteen  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  is  the 
sooice  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which,  uniting  with  the  Washita  and 
Btyoa  Tenza  rivers,  form  the  Black  river.  This  lake,  during  the  dry 
immths,  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage ;  and  is  then  the  resF- 
dence  of  immense  herds  of  deer,  and  water-fowl,  which  feed  on  the  grass 
km!  grain.  The  other  lakes  of  Louisiana  are  Calcasin,  Borgne,  and  Bia^ 
Ineott. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  LAKES. 

Eztenave  accamaladons  of  water,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  land,  and  having 
lodireet  oominrinication  with  the  ocean,  or  with  any  sea,  are  called  lakes.  Lakes  are 
d  fimr  disdnct  kinds.  The  first  class  comprehends  those  which  have  no  issue,  axid 
vtidi  dQ  BOt  receive  any  ninning  water.  These  are  generally  very  small,  and  da 
Mmait  mach  attention.  The  second  class  comprises  those  lakes  which  have  an  out- 
let tot  which  do  not  receive  any  ronning  water.  These  lakes  are  fed  by  a  multitude 
if  springs ;  thej  are  naturally  on  great  elevations,  and  are  sometimes  the  sources  of 
|Rit  rivers.  The  third  class  of  lakes  is  very  numerous,  consisting  of  all  such  as  receive 
tad  discharge  streams  of  water.  Each  of  the  lakes  of  this  class  maj  be  looked  upon  as 
fonmng  a  hasiA  for  receiving  the  neighboring  waters ;  they  have  m  general  only  one 
^pmag,  which  ahnoet  alwao^  takes  its  name  from  the  principal  river  which  flows  into 
i.  These  lakes  have  oAea  sources  of  their  own,  either  near  the  borders,  er  in  their 
bottooL  The  great  lakes  «f  North  America  are^of  this  class,  which  in  point  of  extent 
membie  seas,  Init  idiich,  by  the  (tow  of  a  continual  stream  of  fresh  river  waiter,  preserve 
thdr  deamesB  and  sweetness.  The  fourth  class  of  lakes  present  phenomena  much 
aore  difficult  10  explain.  We  mean  those  lakes  which  receive  streams  of  water  and 
often  great  ttvcts,  without  having  any  visible  outlet.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  Asia  contains  a  great  many  others  besides.  South  Amenca  contains 
the  Lake  Titkraca,  which  has  no  efflux,  though  it  is  the  receiver  of  another  lake.  These 
collections  of  water  appear  to  belong  to  the  interior  of  great  continents ;  tbey  are  placed 
en  elevaieA  plains,  which  have  no  sensible  decHvity  towards  the  sea,  and  thus  afford 
no  outlet,  with  respect  to  those  situated  in  a  hot  climate,  evaporation  is  sufficient  to 
curry  off  their  excess  of  water. 

The  physical  phenomena  which  certain  lakes  present,  have  alu^ys -excited  the  asto- 
■ishment  of  the  multitude.  Those  of  the  ptriodiad  lakes  are  the  most  common.  In  £u- 
•ope  these  are  nothing  but  pools,  but  between  the  tropics  these  pools  sometimes  cover 
aaoet  af  several  hundred  leagues  in  length  and  breadth.  Such  are  the  famous  lakes  of 
Xarages  aad  Paria,  inscrilMd  on  maps  cf  America,  and  ex|>unged  from  them  hy  turns ; 
it  is  probable  that  Africa  contains  a  great  many  of  this  description.  The  depth  of  lakes 
varies  infinitely,  and  cannot  form  a  subject  of  general^hysical  geography.  The  popular 
lynii^j  however,  that  there  are  lakes  without  a  bottom,  is  erroneous.  Those  which 
have  beea  considered  as  such,  owe  this  character  solely  to  the  existence  of  currents 


cany  along  with  them  the  lead  attached  to  the  sounding  line.  The  waters  of 
lakes,  being  derived  from  springs  and  rivers,  partake  of  their  different  qualities.  There 
are  Mme  lakes,  whose  waters  are  extremely  limpid,  such  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
that  ef  Wetter  in  Sweden;  in  the  latter,  a  farthing  may  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  depth ;  but  the  lakes  whose  waters  are  motion* 
aalmei  or  bitnmiDonsi  may  be  looked  upon  as  equally  imwholesome  with  those  oC 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  LAKES. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


Lake  Superior,    . 
Lake  Michigan,    . 
Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Erie,  .    .    . 
Lake  Ontario,    . 
Great  Slave  Lake, 
Great  Bear  Lake, 


Surfaot. 

tt 
tt 


Square  miles. 
,     .     22,400 

.  12,600 
,     .     15,800 

.  .  4,800 
.       4,450 

.  .  12,000 
,     .       4,000 


Winnepeg  Lake, 
Lake  Maracaibo,    . 
Athabasca  Lake,   . 
Lake  Titicaca, 
Lake  St.  George, 
Lake  Champlain,  . 
Lake  of  the  WoodSj 


Surface, 
it 


ft 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


Lake  Tchad,  Africa,     .     . 
Lake  Ladoga,  Russia, 
Lake  Onega,  Russia,    . 

Wetter  Lake,  Sweden, 945 

Lake  of  Constance,  Switzerland,     •     456 


Square  miles. 

,    .    11,600 

.    .    5,200 

3,300 


Geneva  Lake,  Switzerland, 
Loch  Lomond^  Scotland,    . 
Windermere  Lake,  England, 
Killamey  Lake,  Ireland^ 
Loch  Leven,  Scotland, 


£^uare  mOm 

.  .  7,20C 
.    .      6,000 

.  .  3,20C 
.    .      5,400 

.  .  340 
.    .    .    350 

.    .    1,600 


Square  milm, 

...  400 

.    .    .      2i 

...    11 

.    .  14 

.    .    6 
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CHAPTER  VIL— SPRINGS. 

I.  SALT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  United  States,  salt  springs  are  very  numerous.  They  sometimes 
flow  naturally,  but  are  generally  formed  by  sinking  wells  in  those  places 
where  salt  is  known  to  exist,  as  in  marshes,  salt  licks,  and  other  similar 
places.  The  country  on  the  Arkansas  river  furnishes  some  salt ;  it  differs 
however,  from  most  other  places  in  the  United  States,  by  existing  in  pools, 
and  forming  incrustations  on  the  soil  of  plains  and  prairies.  There  is  no 
salt  obtained  in  Arkansas  by  boring,  the  usual  mode  of  procuring  it  in 
other  localities.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs  in  Missouri ;  the  work- 
tag  of  many  of  them,  however,  has  been  suspended  or  relinquished,  on 
account  of  the  reduced  price  of  salt.  Large  quantities  of  the  article  are 
stiU  made  at  Boon's  Lick,  and  near  St.  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum. 

Salt  springs  are  worked  at  Sciota ;  the  quantity  yielded,  however,  is 
comparatively  small.  There  are  no  salt-works  on  the  Tennessee  river; 
bat  on  the  Holston,  one  of  its  tributaries,  are  extensive  salt  springs,  situat- 
ed near  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  known  by  the  name  of  King's  and  Pres- 
ton's salt-works.  These  springs  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt 
Preston's  works  have  been  rendered  less  productive,  by  being  diluted  by  a 
spring  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  the  midst  of  the  salt. 

Salt  springs  are  very  numerous  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Virginia, 
Springs  holding  salt  in  solution  are  common  in  various  parts  of  the  bitu« 
minoos  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  generally  weak  near  the 
surface,  but  deep  springs,  disclosed  by  boring,  are  often  strong.  One  of 
these,  which  contains  as  much  salt  as  the  ordinary  water  of  oalina,  was 
discovered  by  boring,  about  twenty  miles  from  Montrose,  bordering  on  the 
stale  of  New- York.  The  most  considerable  saline  springs  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskeminitas,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Pitts* 
burg.  These  rivers  for  many  miles  wind  through  rocky  ravines,  border- 
ed by  hills  of  three  and  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  that  rise  with  steep 
acclivities,  presenting  mural  precipices  of  grey  sand-stone,  in  places  jutting 
OTer  the  road  and  torrent.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  at  these 
springs. 

In  the  town  of  Salina,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  Albany,  are  situated  the  most  extensive  works  in 
the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  natural  brine.  The 
indications  of  that  substance  along  the  margin  of  Onondaga  Lake  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  similar  to  those  found  on  the  salt  licks,  so  common  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  de- 
rived from  the  aborigines. 

'  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,'  says  a  writer 
in  SiUiman's  Journal, '  has  informed  me,  that  to  procure  salt  for  his  fami- 
ly, about  forty  years  since,  he,  with  an  Indian  guide  in  a  canoe,  descended 
a  small  river  that  discharges  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern  termination, 
abng  the  shore  of  which  he  passed,  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  and,  as- 
"^ndiFig  a  rivulet  (now  Mud  Creek)  a  few  rods,  arrived  at  the  spring  or 
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natural  discharge  of  salt  water,  which  was  obtained  by  lowering  to  the 
bottom,  then  four  or  five  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fresh  water  of  the 
lake,  an  iron  vessel,  which,  filling  instantly  with  the  heavier  fluid,  was 
drawn  up  and  the  brine  poured  out.  In  this  way,  he  got  enough  to  make 
on  the  spot,  by  boiling-,  and  without  any  separation  of  the  earthy  impuri- 
ties that  were  held  with  the  salt  in  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  brownish 
colored  and  very  impure  salt.  Since  that  time  other  springs  have  been 
discovered  at  various  and  almost  opposite  points  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  many  wells  have  been  sunk  to  procure  brine  for  the  manufactories  at 
the  villages  of  Liverpool,  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  Geddesburg.  The  wells 
did  not  exceed  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  water 
which  they  respectively  afforded  there  was  great  difference,  which  varied 
much  with  the  seasons,  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  some* 
times  diminished  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent^  and  in  some  instances,  one 
third,  as  the  adjoining  lands,  on  the  advance  of  summer,  became  drained; 
and  the  lake,  which  in  the  spring  overflowed  the  wells,  had  subsided  six 
or  eight  feet.'  The  salt  springs  of  Salina  are  found  on  the  margin  of  an 
extensive  marsh.* 

n.  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  mineral  springs  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  excellence  and  variety, 
are  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  most  famous  are  called  by 
the  general  name  of  the  Saratoga  and  Ballston  Springs,  and  are  embraced 
in  an  extent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  the  county  of  Saratoga.  The  first 
spring  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballston  stands  on  a  flat*  It 
formerly  flowed  out  of  a  common  barrel,  sunk  around  it,  without  any  other 
protection  from  the  invasion  of  cattle,  who  often  slacked  their  thirst  in  its 
fountain.  Afterwards  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  was  displayed  in  a 
marble  curb  and  flagging,  and  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  curb  and 
flagging  were  finally  removed,  leaving  the  railing,  which  still  serves  the 
purposes  of  ornament  and  protection.     The  spring  flows  now,  probablr 

♦  Every  fact  which  tends  to  disclose  that  hidden  operation  of  nature,  by  wMch  the 
salt  springs  of  the  west  are  produced,  is  interesting  to  the  geologist.  I  took  a  sjpeoh 
men  of  the  rock,  called  water  limestone,  from  a  hiB  adjoining  Nine>mile  Creek,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs.  If  this  specimen  be  pulverized  and  examiiied 
ever  so  minutely,  it  presents  nothing  to  the  senses  resembling  common  salt  (muriate  of 
soda.)  I  do  not  mean  that  the  elementary  constituents  cannot  be  found  in  it,  bat  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  have  any  reference  to  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  rock.  On  exposing 
a  fresh  fracture  of  a  specimen  from  this  rock,  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  damp  cellar, 
it  shoots  out  cr}'stals  of  common  salt,  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  It  maj  be 
proper  to  state,  that  I  have  made  the  trial  only  in  ver}'  cold  weather  ;  during  which 
time  a  fire  was  sometimes  made  in  the  cellar  room.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  these 
circumstances  had  any  infiuence  on  the  result.  This  proves  conclusively,  that  one 
rock  at  least,  reposing  over  the  floor  of  the  salt  springs,  contains  in  itself  the  materials 
for  the  spontaneous  manufacture  of  salt.  I  say  the  floor,  because  I  have  ascertained 
that  all  the  salt  springs  along  the  canal  route  from  JLenox  to  Montezuma,  are  supported 
on  the  same  continuous  rock. 

It  has  long  been  a  prevailing  theory,  that  a  vast  mine  of  salt  exists  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  springs,  which  is  continually  dissolving,  and  thus  yields  the  supply  of  salt  water. 
Much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  without  success,  in  boring  to  great  depths,  wiih 
expectation  of  discovering  this  mass  of  rock  salt.  But  if  such  rocks  as  that  of  Nine- 
mile  Creek  be  found  of  sufficient  extent,  the  origin  of  the  salt  water  of  the  west  wili 
find  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  And  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  rocks^  beside  tbo 
water  limestone,  which  contain  the  elementary  constituents  of  common  salt. — SiUmaifk 
Jntnal 
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fiom  the  place  where  it  originally  issued,  some  feet  below  the  surround- 
tag  8ur&ce«  which  has  been  elevated  by  additions  of  earUi,  for  the  purpose 
of  improTing  the  road  in  which  it  stands. 

Near  this  spring,  in  boring  about  six  or  eight  years  ago,  an  excellent 
mineral  fountain  was  discovered  at  a  considerabfe  depth  beneath  the  surface. 
Its  qualities  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  spring  already  mention* 
ed,  and,  by  many,  its  waters  are  preferred  to  any  other  in  the  village. 

The  Umted  States^  Spring  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  village. 
Near  this  fountain,  a  large  and  commodious  bathing-house  has  been  erect- 
ed; to  which,  not  only  the  waters  of  this,  but  of  a  number  of  other  adjacent 
snrings,  are  tributary,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Between  the  springs 
already  mentioned,  there  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1817,  a  mineral 
spring,  called  the  Washington  Fountain.  This  latter  spring  rose  on  the 
margin  of  the  creek  in  front  of  the  factory  building  \  it  flowed  through  a 
cub  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty-three  feet,  and 
iTKs  liberated  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  jet  d^eau  ;  but  the  spring 
disappeared  in  1821.  Numerous  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  recover 
it,  but  they  have  proved  fruitless.  The  principal  incfredients  of  these  waters 
consist  of  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  can>onate  of  lime,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  iron ;  all  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, enter  into  the  composition  of  the  waters,  both  here  and  at  Saratoga* 

The  justly  celebrated  springs  of  Saratoga  are  about  six  miles  north-east 
of  Ballston  Spa.  They  are  situated  on  the  border  of  a  valley,  which 
boBiids  the  village  on  the  east,  and  form  the  continuation  of  a  series  of 
springs  which  first  appear  in  Ballston  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  and 
extend  easterly  in  a  semicircular  line  to  the  Quaker  village.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  are  about  a  dozen  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  the  Congress,  the  High  Rock,  the  Flat  Rock,  the  Hamilton,  the  Wash- 
ington, the  Columbian  and  the  President.  A  cluster,  known  by  the  name 
•f  the  Ten  Springs,   is  found  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward. 

The  Congress  Spring  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  village.  It 
WIS  first  discovered  about  thirty  years  since,  issuing  from  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  a  few  feet  from  its  present  location.  Here  it  flowed  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  an  attempt  to  improve  the  surface  around  it  produced  an  acci- 
dental obstruction  of  its  waters,  which  afterwards  made  their  appearance 
tt  the  place  where  they  now  flow.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  tube  sunk  into  the 
earth  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  which  secures  it  from  the 
water  of  the  stream,  adjoining  to  which  it  is  situated.  Besides  a  hand- 
some inclosure  and  platform  for  promenading,  the  proprietor  has  thrown 
in  awning  over  the  spring  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

The  High  Bock  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  skirting  the 
east  side  of  the  village,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Congress.  The  rock 
inclosing  this  spring  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
base,  and  five  feet  in  height.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  concre- 
tioo  of  particles  thrown  up  by  the  water,  which  formerly  flowed  over  its 
mmmit,  through  an  aperture  of  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  regularly 
diverging  from  the  top  of  the  cone  to  its  base.  This  spring  was  visited  in 
the  year  1767  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  but  was  known  long  before  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  first  led  to  it,  either  by  accident  or  by  the  frequent 
footsteps  of  beasts,  attracted  thither  by  the  saline  properties  of  the  water, 
i,  building  was  erected  near  the  spot  previous  to  the  revolutionary  waTi 
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afterwards  abandoned,  and  again  resumed ;  since  whrch,  the  usefidneai  of 
the  water  has,  from  time  to  time,  occasioned  frequent  settlements  within  its 
Ticinity.  The  water  now  rises  within  two  feet  of  the  summit,  and  a  com* 
mon  notion  prevails  that  it  has  found  a  passage  through  a  fissure  of  the 
rock,  occasioned  by  the  fiedl  of  a  tree ;  since  which  event,  it  has  ceased  to 
flow  over  its  brink. 

Between  the  Red  spring  in  the  upper  village,  and  the  Wa8hing;ton  in 
the  south  part  of  the  lower  village,  are  situated  most  of  the  ether  mineral 
springs  in  which  this  place  abounds.  At  three  of  the  principal  spring8» 
the  Hamilton,  Monroe  and  Washington,  larg»  and  convenient  bathing- 
houses  have  been  erected,  which  are  the  constant  resort  for  pleasure  as  well 
as  health,  during  the  warm  season. 

The  mineral  waters,  both  at  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  are  su{^io0ed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  same  great  laboratory,  and  they  all  possess  nearly  the 
same  properties,  varying  only  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  dififerent  articles 
held  in  solution.  They  are  denominated  acidulous  saline  and  acidulous 
chalybeate.  Of  the  former,  are  the  Congress,  (which  holds  the  fiist  rank,^ 
the  Hamilton,  High  Rock,  and  President,  at  Saratoga ;  and  of  the  latter, 
are  the  Columbian,  Flat  Rock,  and  Washington,  at  Samtoga,  and  the  Old 
Spring  and  United  States,  at  Ballston.  The  waters  contain  muriate  of 
soda,  hydriodate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  some  of  them  a  minute  quantity  of  silica 
alumina.  Large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  also  contained  in  the 
waters,  giving  to  them  a  sparkling  and  lively  appearance.  The  Congress, 
in  particular,  the  nKHuent  ii  is  dipped,  contains  nearly  one  half  more  than  its 
bulk  of  gas ;  a  quantity  unprecedented  in  any  natural  waters  elsewhere 
discovered. 

Doctw  Steel,  in  his  geological  report  of  the  county  of  Saratoga,  pub* 
lished  a  few  years  since,  remarks,^  that '  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  all 
these  wells  is  about  the  same,  ranging  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-two  degrees 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and  thev  sufier  no  sensible  alteration  from  any  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  of  like  atmosphere ;  neither  do  the  variations  of 
the  seasons  appear  to  have  much  efiect  on  the  quantity  of  water  produced. 

*  The  waters  are  remarkably  limpid,  and  when  first  dipped  sparkle  with 
all  the  life  of  good  charopaigne.  The  saline  waters  bear  bottling  very 
well,  particularly  the  Congress,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  put  up 
in  this  way  and  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  world ;  not,  however, 
without  a  considerable  loss  of  its  gaseous  property,  which  renders  its  taste 
much  more  insipid  than  when  drank  at  the  well.  The  chalybeate  water 
is  likewise  put  up  in  bottles  for  transportation,  but  a  very  trifting  loss  of  its 
gas  produces  an  immediate  precipitation  of  its  iron ;  and  hence  this  water 
when  it  has  been  bottled  for  some  time,  frequently  becomes  turbid,  and 
finally  loses  every  trace  of  iron ;  this  substance  fiidng  itself  to  the  walls  of 
the  bottle. 

'  The  most  prominent  and  perceptible  efiects  of  these  waters,  whet> 
taken  into  the  stomach,  are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  tornc.  They  are 
much  used  in  a  great  variety  of  complaints ;  but  the  diseases  in  which  they 
are  most  efficacious,  are,  iaundice  and  bilious  affections  generally,  dyspep- 
sia, habitual  costiveness,  hypochondriacal  complaints,  diepraved  appetite, 
calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  phagedenic  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers^ 
cutaneous  eruptions,  chronic  rheumatism,  some  species  or  states  of  gou4 


aome  rpecies  of  dropsy,  scrofula,  paralysis,  scorbatic  afiecuons  and  old 
icorbauc  ulcers,  amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  and  chlorosis.  In  phthisis,  and 
indeed  all  other  pulmonary  affections  arising  from  primary  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  the  waters  are  manifestly  injurious,  and  evidently  tend  to  increase 
the  violence  of  the  disease. 

'  Much  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  source  of  these 
.  singular  waters ;  but  no  researches  have  as  yet  unfolded  the  mystery. 
The  large  proportion  oi  common  salt  found  among  their  constituent  pro- 
peities,  may  be  accounted  for  without  much  difficulty ;  all  the  salt  sprmgs 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  America,  being  found  in  geological  situa- 
tions exactly  corresponding  to  these.  But  the  production  of  the  unexampled 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  medium  through  which  the  other  articles 
are  held  in  solution,  is  yet,  and  probably  will  remain,  a  subject  of  mere 
speculation.  The  low  and  regular  temperature  of  the  water  seems  to 
forbid  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  subterranean  heat,  as  many  have 
supposed,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  mineral  acid,  excepting  the  muria- 
tic, which  is  combined  with  soda,  does  away  the  possibility  of  its  being 
the  efiect  of  any  combination  of  that  kind.  Its  production  is  therefore 
truly  unaccountable.'"^   « 

At  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  in  boring  for  pure  water  for  a  brew- 
ery, a  mineral  spring  was  accidentally  opened.  The  sensible  qualities  of 
this  water  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Congress  Spring  at  Sa- 
iitoga,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  think  it  by  no  means  so  sti- 

•  The  foUowing  letter,  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  bears  date  the  8th 
of  August,  1833.  *  The  number  of  visitors  here  at  the  present  time  is  peat  beyond  all 
famer  example,  and  fieir  exceeds  the  limits  of  comfortable  accommodations.  Evenr 
house  is  full,  and  every  thing  which  can  answer  the  purposes  of  a  bed,  is  occupied. 
Kany  are  fain  to  secure  a  lodging  in  the  railway  cars.  The  number  is  estimated  at 
three  thousand,  and  embraces  age  and  infancy,  belles  and  matrons,  invalids  and  dandies, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  The  public  houses  are  reaping  a  good  harvest  ]  they 
have  already  had  a  double  season,  and  made  ample  amends  for  the  dull  business  of  the 
last  year,  ^llston  is  also  crowded,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  its  inhabitants,  Who 
apprehended  that  the  rail-road  to  Saratoga  would  not  leave  them  a  single  visitor.  The 
laiUroad,  for  the  whole  route  from  Albany  to  Saratoga,  has  proved  to  be  capital  stock. 
More  than  five  hundred  persons  arc  daily  transported  on  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady 
nil-road.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  last  three  days,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  seventeen 
hundred  dollars  were  received  from  it.  As  the  entire  stock  of  the  Company  is  but  two 
himdred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  it  must  yield,  at  this  rate,  an  enormous  dividend. 
The  road  is  to  be  continued  to  Whitehall,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Sandy  Hill,  above 
the  bridge.  In  anticipation  of  the  great  increase  of  company  which  the  facilities  of 
travelling  will  hereafter  bring  to  the  Saratoga  fountains,  extensive  arrangements  are 
making  for  accommodations  of  increased  space  and  elegance.  A  large  and  splendid 
hotel  is  to  be  erected  on  the  hill  inmiediately  south  of  Congress  Springs,  a  fine  situation, 
ishaded  with  forest  trees,  through  which  extensive  and  bcniutiful  walks  are  to  be  made. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  village,  some  handsome  hotels  are  to  be  built.    A  number  of 

EUy  cottages  are,  it  is  also  stated,  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity,  as  summer  residences, 
some  wealthy  citizens  of  Albany  and  New  York.  "We  may  well  imagine,  therefore, 
t  some  few  years  hence,  the  little  village  will  present  all  the  pomp,  bustle  and  osten- 
tation of  a  city ;  and  then,  I  fear,  it  will  cease  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  a  quiet  and  rural 
letreat.  There  is  now,  indeed,  more  of  the  ostentation  of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  more  of 
flf  dty-like  amusements  and  habits,  than  is  consistent  "^nth  the  object  of  rural  retirement 
and  healthful  recreation.  Besides  the  balls,  which  take  place  twice  a  week,  and  extend 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  there  is  a  theatre  which  is  open  almost  every  evening.  All  the 
itiiiennt  showmen  and  minstrehs  also  find  their  way  hither.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
tttend  diorch,  have  occasional  opportunities  to  hear  some  of  our  most  celebrated  divines 
fimndifiierent  pons  of  the  Union.' 
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muladng.  Its  tempeiatore  is  unifonnly  from  fifty-one  to  fifty-two  degren 
of  Fahrenheit,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  its  specific  gravity,  when  Uiken 
with  great  care,  and  after  repeated  trials,  was  found  to  be  as  one  thousand 
and  ten  to  one  thousand.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  purely  saline,  some- 
what pungent,  and  not  at  all  disagreeable ;  it  has  no  sensible  chalybeate 
taste,  and  no  perceptible  smell,  which  could  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its 
holding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  solution. 

New  Lebanon  Spring  is  situated  in  Columbia  county.  New- York,  about 
twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  Albany.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fountain, 
issuing  from  a  high  hill.  The  water  boils  up  in  a  space  of  ten  feet  wide 
by  three  and  a  half  deep,  and  is  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  smallest  objects 
may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  spring.  Much  gas  issues  from  the  peb- 
bles and  sand,  and  keeps  the  water  in  constant  and  pleasing  agitation. 
The  fountain  is  very  copious,  and  more  than  eighteen  barrels  of  water  are 
discharged  in  a  minute.  This  supply  is  not  only  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
baths  abundantly,  but  turns  the  wheels  of  several  mills.  The  quantity  of 
water  does  not  perceptibly  vary  at  any  season ;  its  temperature  is  uniform- 
ly seventy-three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  is  without  taste  or 
odor,  is  very  soft,  is  used  for  all  culinary  and  domestic  purposes,  and  diA 
fers  but  little  from  pure  mountain  water,  except  in  its  remarkable  tempera- 
ture. It  is  found  very  useful  in  salt  rheums,  and  other  cutaneous  affections ; 
it  augments  the  appetite,  and  sometimes  acts  as  a  cathartic.  For  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  fine  rural  scenery,  bold,  picturesque,  and  beautiful,  and 
such  advantages  to  health  as  this  copious  fountain  presents,  nothing  can 
be  better  in  its  kind  than  New  Lebanon. 

The  Bedford  Springs  rise  near  a  romantic  and  frequented  village  of 
that  name,  situated  among  the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  They  rise  from  a  limestone  rock  at  the  base  of  a  hill.  The  water 
is  pleasant  and  cold,  and  without  any  perceptible  odor;  the  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  render  it  useful  in  chronic  and 
cutaneous  disorders.  Mineral  springs  abound'  among  the  mountains  in  the 
central  parts  of  Virginia.  The  Yellow  Springs^  near  the  falls  of  the  Little 
Miami,  in  Ohio,  are  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  properties ;  the  water  is 
a  strong  chalybeate.  The  country  about  them  possesses  much  attracti<m 
in  point  of  scenery,  and  is  unusually  salubrious. 

Florida  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  its  springs ;  a  substratum 
of  soft  and  cavernous  stone  appearing  to  extend  over  the  whole  country^ 
admitting  the  courses  of  subterraneous  brooks,  which  burst  out  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  form  of  springs.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
fountain  of  Walkulla  river,  twelve  miles  from  Tallahassee.  It  is  so  large 
as  to  be  navigable  by  boats  directly  below  its  sources.  About  a  mile  from 
its  head-waters  the  channel  becomes  choked  with  weeds,  but  suddenly 
breaks  on  our  view  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  lake,  that  has  been  sounded 
with  a  line  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  It  is  clear  as  crystal,  and 
has  the  cerulean  tinge  which  mark  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  This  hue  is  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime. 

*  To  a  person  placed  in  a  skin,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  <  in  the  centre  of  this 

Slendid  fountain  basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure  vault  above,  and 
e  transparent  depth  below,  on  which  the  fioating  clouds  and  the  blue  con- 
cave above  are  painted,  and  repeated  with  an  indescribable  softness,  create 
a  kind  of  pleasing  dizziness,  and  a  novel  train  of  sensations,  among  whidi 
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the  most  distinguishable  is  a  feeling,  as  if  suspended  between  two  finna- 
ments.  The  impression  only  ceases,  when  the  boat  approaches  the  edge 
of  the  basin  near  enough  to  enable  you  to  perceive  tne  outlines  of  the 
neighboring  trees  pictured  on  the  margin  of  the  basin.  It  has  been  assert- 
ed, that  limestone  water,  in  its  utmost  purity,  has  less  refractive  powers  for 
light,  than  freestone  water.  The  water  of  this  vast  spring,  even  in  this 
sultry  climate,  has  a  coldness  almost  like  ice-water.  The  water,  probably 
bam.  the  pressure  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly  nauseous  to  the 
taste.  Beautiful  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern  acclivity  of  this 
basin.  It  was  the  site  of  the  English  factory  in  former  days.  Here 
resided  the  famous  Ambrister.  The  force,  which  throws  up  this  vast  mass 
of  waters  from  its  subterranean  fountains,  may  be  imagined,  when  we  see 
this  pellucid  water  swelling  up  from  the  depths,  as  though  it  were  a  «aul- 
dron  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  St.  Marks,  and  twenty  from 
the  ocean.' 

m.   BURNING  SPRINGS. 

Bnnung  spnngs,  or  springs  of  water  charged  with  mflammable  gas,  are 
found  in  many  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New- York,  chiefly 
near  Canandaigua  Lake.  Their  positions  are  known  by  litde  hillocks  of  a 
dark  bituminous  mould,  through  which  an  inflammable  gas  escapes  to  the 
8iir&ce.     The  foUowing  description  is  taken  from  a  Canandaigua  Joumak 

'  These  springs  are  found  in  Bristol,  Middlesex,  and  Canandaigfua.  The 
lonner  are  situated  in  a  ravine  on  the  west  side  of  Bristol  Hollow,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  north  Presbyterian  meetmg-house.  The  ravine  is 
formed  in  clay  slate,  and  a  small  brook  runs  through  it.  The  gas  rises 
through  fissures  of  the  slate,  from  both  the  margin  and  the  bed  of  the  brook. 
Where  it  rises  through  the  water,  it  is  formed  into  bubbles,  and  flashes 
only  when  the  flame  is  applied ;  but  where  it  rises  directly  from  the  rock, 
it  bums  with  a  steady  and  beautiful  flame,  which  continues  until  extin- 
guished by  storms,  or  by  design. 

*  The  springs  in  Middlesex  are  situated  from  one  to  two  miles  south-west- 
erly from  the  village  of  Rushville,  along  a  tract  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  called  Federal  Hollow,  and  partly  at  an 
elevation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

•  The  latter  have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  in  a  field  which  had 
been  long  cleared,  and  are  very  numerous.  Their  places  are  known  by 
little  hillocks  of  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  few  inches  high,  formed  of  a 
dark  bituminous  mould,  which  seems  principally  to  have  been  deposited  by 
the  gas,  and  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  in  one  or  more 
currents.  These  currents  of  gas  may  be  set  on  fire,  and  will  bum  with  a 
steady  flame.  In  winter  they  form  openings  through  the  snow,  and  being 
set  on  fire,  exhibit  the  novel  and  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  steady  and 
hvely  flame  in  contact  with  nothing  but  snow.  In  very  cold  weather,  it  is 
said,  tubes  of  ice  are  formed  round  these  currents  of  gas,  (probably  from  the 
freezing  of  the  water  contained  in  it,)  which  sometimes  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  the  gas  issuing  from  their  tops ;  the  whole,  when 
lighted  in  a  still  evening,  presenting  an  appearance  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  former. 

'  Experiments  made  with  the  gas  seem  to  prove,  that  it  consists  principally 
of  a  mixture  of  the  light  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  the  former 
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having  greatly  the  preponderance ;  and  that  it  contains  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  seems  also  to  hold  a  little  oily  or  bitmninous  mat- 
ter in  solution.  It  bums  with  a  lambent,  yellowish  flame,  scarcely  inclining 
to  red,  with  small  scintillations  of  a  bright  red  at  its  base.  It  has  the  odoi 
of  pitcoal.  It  produces  no  smoke,  but  deposits,  while  burning,  a  small 
quantity  of  bituminous  lampblack.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hillocks, 
through  whkh  the  gas  rises,  are  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  Whether 
the  gas  is  directly  deleterious  to  vegetable  life,  or  indirectly,  by  interrupting 
the  contact  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  certain  that  no  plant  can  sus- 
tain life  v/itbin  the  circle  of  its  influence. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  this  gas  is  found  abundantly  in  coal  mines ;  and 
being  accidentally  set  on  fire,  mixed  as  it  is  in  those  mines  with  the  air  of 
the  atmosphere,  has  many  times  caused  terrible  and  destructive  explo- 
sions. The  writer  cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be  generated 
in  the  earth,  except  in  the  presence  of  coal ;  and  hence  the  inference  is 
strong  that  it  proceeds  from  coal.* 

There  is  a  burning  spring  much  resorted  to  by  travellers,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  At  Dunkirk,  on  Liake  Erie,  thefe 
are  marshy  spots  which  emit  gas,  that  has  been  used  for  lighting  some  of 
the  houses  in  the  village. 

IV.  WARM  AND  HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  Warm  Springs  of  Arkansas  territory  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing curiosities  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great  numbers.  One  of  them 
emits  a  vast  quantity  of  water.  The  ordinary  temperature  is  that  of  boiling 
water.  When  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  volume  of  water  emitted  some- 
what diminished,  the  temperature  of  the  water  increases.  The  waters  are 
remarkably  limpid  and  pure ;  and  are  used  by  the  people,  who  resort  there 
for  health,  for  culinary  purposes.  They  have  been  analyzed,  and  exhibit 
no  mineral  properties  beyond  common  spring  water.  Their  eflicacy  then, 
for  they  are  undoubtedly  eflicacious  to  many  invalids,  that  resort  there* 
results  from  the  shade  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  from  the  cool  and  oxy- 
genated mountain  breeze ;  the  conveniences  of  warm  and  tepid  bathing ; 
the  novelty  of  fresh  and  mountain  scenery ;  and  the  necessity  of  tempe- 
rance, imposed  by  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
supplies.  The  cases  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  to  be  efficacious* 
are  those  of  rheumatic  aflection,  general  debility,  dyspepsia,  and  cutaneous 
complaints.  The  common  supposition,  that  they  are  injurious  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  seems  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  a  great  and  increasing 
resort  for  invalids  from  the  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  diflerent 
adjoining  regions.  During  the  spring  floods  of  the  Washita,  a  steam-boat 
can  approach  within  thirty  miles  of  them.  At  no  great  distance  from  them 
is  a  strong  sulphur  spring,  remarkable  for  its  coldness.  In  the  wild  and 
mountain  scenery  of  this  lonely  region,  there  is  much  of  grandeur  and 
novelty,  to  fix  the  curiosity  of  the  lover  of  nature. 

The  Warm  Springs  near  Green  Valley,  in  Virginia,  are  used  for  bathing, 
and  are  esteemed  valuable  in  rheumatic  complaints.  The  temperature  of 
these  springs  is  about  ninety-six  degrees,  and  sufficient  water  issues  from 
them  to  turn  a  mill.  The  JBath,  or  Hot  Springs  is  about  five  miles  distant* 
The  stream  is  small,  but  the  temperature  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
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Varm  Springs,  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees.     These  springs 
km  into  the  Jackson,  a  source  of  the  James  river. 

/  The  Waim  Springs  of  Buncome  county,  in  North  Carolina,  are  found 
.  iip(Hi  the  margin  of  a  river  called  the  French  Broad,  about  thirty-two  miles 
finm  Ashville,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Tennessee  line.  Several 
springs  have  already  been  discovered,  at  various  distances  from  each  other, 
within  the  extent  of  a  mile.  They  are  generally  so  near  the  bank,  that 
in  moderate  freshets  the  river  enters  them,  and  it  is  said  that  at  a  particular 
ipot  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  about  ten  yards  from  the  usual  bank,  there 
is  a  constant  jet  of  warm  water.  The  depth  of  the  river  varies  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  is  even  shoaler.  The  supply  of  water 
IB  all  of  them  is  very  abimdant. 

*  The  original  proprietor  of  these  springs,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Science,  *  informed  me,  that  he  supposed  the  first  discovery  of  them  to  have 
been  made  about  forty  years  since,  at  which  time  this  part  of  the  country 
wia  alti^rether  uninhabited,  and  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  waters, 
had  to  encamp  in  their  vicinity.  He  has  been  personally  acquainted  with 
them,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  made  the  first  and  lowest  estab- 
lishment for  bathing,  near  to  a  ferry,  which  is  opposite  to  his  residence* 
Mr.  Nelson  further  states,  that  he  has  known  sundiy  cases  of  palsy,  rheu- 
matism, and  cutaneous  afifections,  &c.  greatly  benefited  by  the  internal  and 
external  use  of  the  waters.  The  large  establishment,  and  the  one  that  ia 
DOW  principally  visited,  is  seated  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  river,  and 
has  at  the  present  time  two  large  baths,  whose  temperature  at  the  boils  of 
the  springs  is  one  hundred  and  four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  at  the  sur- 
face the  temperature  of  the  old  bath,  which  is  very  near  to  the  river,  ia 
one  hundred  degrees,  while  that  of  the  new,  which  is  higher  up  the  bank, 
is  bat  ninety-four  degrees.  I  was  informed  that  this  temperature  was  much 
increased  when  there  was  a  considerable  swell  in  the  river,  but  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fact. 

*  A  smaller  stream  of  water,  which  is  usually  limpid  and  shallow,  comes 
into  the  French  Broad  on  its  southern  side,  and  separates  the  first  bathing 
establishment  from  that  which  is  now  used.  The  stream  afibrds  the  con- 
veniences of  a  saw,  and  grist-mill,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
establishment,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  mill-pond.  The  whole  are 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  upon  a  large  flat,  contiguous  to 
the  water,  and  embosomed  in  lofty  mountains,  among  which  the  river  winds, 
whOe  the  valley  in  this  spot  appears  not  to  exceed  a  mile  in  width,  and  is 
much  narrower  in  all  others,  both  above  and  below. 

*  These  mountains  seem  to  consist  principally  of  rocks,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  compact  limestone,  both 
Une  and  gray.  About  six  miles  above  the  springs  there  is  said  to  be^ 
a  vein  of  the  aulphate  of  barytes,  a  specimen  of  which  was  given  me ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ferry  below,  there  is  a  cavern  of  limestone,  which  may 
be  penetrated  with  convenience  for  thirty  yards,  and  from  the  roof  of  which 
stabctites  are  pendant  Near  to  this  cave  there  is  another,  containing  a 
laige  quantity  of  yellow  ochre. 

'There  are  said  to  be  mines  of  cobalt,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  neighboring 
monntaina,  but  these  are  lofty  and  not  very  accessible.  I  found  that  there 
was,  firmn  the  local  circumstances  of  the  establishment,  considerable  humi- 
dity during  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  a  pretty  high  temperature  for 
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several  hours  of  the  day.  There  were  also  sudden  and  frequent  thunder 
showers,  but  these  were  generally  of  short  duration.  These  meteorological 
observations  will  perhaps  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  watering-place 
would  not  be  advisable  for  persons  laboring  under  pulmonic  or  dropsical 
affections,  and  I  did  not  learn  that  any  such  had  been  benefited  by  their 
residence. 

'  Persons  using  these  waters,  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  from  three  to 
four  quarts  in  a  day,  and  also  of  bathing  twice.  They  generally  remain  in 
the  bath  from  a  haK  hour  to  an  hour,  and  find  it  so  pleasant  they  are  loth 
to  leave  it.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  has 
resorted  to  this  watering-place  for  several  summers  past,  that  after  drinking 
the  water  freely  for  several  days,  it  generally  had  a  brisk  cathartic  efied 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  a£ter  that  produced  no  sensible  result.  This  gentle- 
man is  afflicted  with  chronic  rheumatism,  and  has  always  obtained  decided 
relief  from  the  long  continued  use  of  the  waters,  both  internally  and  exter* 
nally.  Upon  the  record  book  of  the  establishment  there  are  sundry  inte- 
restmg  cases  of  benefit,  imparted  to  persons  laboring  under  rheumatism, 
palsy,  or  loss  of  motion  from  other  causes.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thai 
long  continued  bathing  in  water  of  such  an  elevated  and  constant  tempera- 
ture, must  produce  some  effect  in  such  cases  as  have  been  alluded  to, 
independent  of  the  mineral  ingredients,  and,  conjoined  with  them,  it  will 
probably  be  more  efScacious.  The  healthy,  cheap,  and  plentiful  country, 
in  which  the  Buncome  Springs  are  situated,  the  novel  and  mountainous 
scenery  and  variety  of  company,  present  many  attractions  to  th6  invalid* 
the  idler,  and  the  curious.' 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SPRINGS. 

The  most  common  ingredient  of  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  is  iron  under  a  varietf 
«f  forms.  But  they  alio  often  contain  magnesia,  glauber  scdt,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
other  substances,  which,  from  their  combinations,  give  great  mversity  to  the  "waters. 
Springs  impregnated  with  sulphur  are  also  conmion  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  in 
txmntries  subject  to  earthquakes.  They  are  usually  warm,  and  the  heat  is  sometimes 
acoomnanied  by  a  violent  ebullition  which  frequently  projects  the  water  to  a  great  hei^hL 
Iceland,  the  Azores,  and  various  other  places,  afibra  striking  examples  of  tlus  kmd. 
The  celebrated  fountain  called  the  Geyser,  in  the  first  of  these  islands,  often  propels  its 
contents  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  to  double  that  height. 

There  are  also  springs  which  are  inflammable  without  being  hot.  This  generallf 
arises  fh)m  a  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  or  oily  matter,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a  brook  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergerae,  in  the  south  (tf 
•France,  the  surface  of  which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  lighted  straw.  Others,  being 
mixed  with  bitumen,  which  often  floats  on  the  surface,  will  easily  take  fire,  as  at  Baim^ 
and  other  places  in  Persia. 

The  waters  of  some  springs  and  lakes  have  a  petrifying,  and  others  an  incmsting 
•quality.  The  former  is  impregnated  with  extremely  fine  silicious  particles,  which  pene- 
trate the  .jpores  of  the  substances  immersed  in  them,  and  change  their  nature.  This 
f  jnoperty  is  possessed  by  Lough  Neagh.  The  Danube  and  the  Pregel  have  also  tha 
'  same  quality^  but  in  a  less  degree.  Tlie  waters  which  possess  the  incras6ng  piopeity 
operate  in  a  more  rapid  and  manifest  manner,  by  depositing  the  earthy  parses  tfiey 
hold  in  solution,  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  submitted  to  their  action.  This  effect  is  pro* 
•duced  bv  bcdi  hot  and  cold  springs,  particulaiiy  by  the  former.  The  matter  deposited 
is  usually  calcareous,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  Great  Oeyser  it  is  silicious. 

Waters  holding  salt  in  solution,  or  muriated  waters,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are 
perfai^  the  most  common  of  all ;  "but  they  are  rare^^  found  in  a  state  of  purity.  Among 
the  'CntKan  and  Carnathian  mountains,  they  are  inequent,  and  in  geneifkl  in  the  aona 
comprised  "between  the  parallels  fifty  and  tmrty  north  latitude.  More  to  the  north  they 
■re  rarely  found;;  £uther  toward  the  sonth  carystallized  salt  is  abundant  in  certain  ^^ 
gionS|  as  in  (he  great  desert  of  Africa ;  but  we  find  only  a  few  aalt  springs  there. 
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CHAPTER  Vm.--CAVERNS. 

Thb  most  celebrated  caye  in  the  United  States,  is  that  in  Rockingham 
eoonty,  TiTginia,  known  by  the  name  of  Madu9fCs  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart 
id  a  mountain,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  so  steep  on  one  side, 
that  a  person  standing  on  the  top,  might  easily  throw  a  pebble  into  the  riyer 
which  flows  round  the  base ;  the  opposite  side  of  it  is,  howeyer,  yery  easy 
of  ascent,  and  on  this  side  the  path  leadinc^  to  the  cayem  runs,  excepting 
fiir  tha  lant  twenty  3rards,  when  it  suddenty  turns  alon^  the  steep  part  m 
the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and  coyered  with  immense  rocks 
and  trees  from  top  to  bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  cayem,  on  this  steep  side, 
aboat  two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  is  guarded  by  a  huge  pendant  stone, 
which  seems  ready  to  fall  eyery  instant ;  it  is  impossible  to  stoop  under  it 
and  not  reflect  with  a  degree  of  awe,  that,  were  it  to  drop,  nothing  could 
aaTeyou  from  perishing  within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  mansion  to  which 
k  afiords  an  entrance.  The  descripiioa  which  follows,  is  from  the  Trayels 
of  Mr.  Weld. 

*  Pjrepaiatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I  had  procured  from  a  neigh- 
boriDg  AOHse,  lighted  the  ends  of  three  or  four  splinters  of  pitch  pine,  a 
Inge  bundle  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him :  they  bum  out  yery  fast, 
bat  while  they  last  are  most  excellent  torches.  The  fire  he  brought  along 
with  him,  by  the  means  of  a  bit  of  green  hickory  wood,  which,  when  once 
lighted,  will  bum  slowly  without  any  blaze,  till  the  whole  is  consumed. 

'  The  first  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  fifteen 
ixoad,  and  extends  a  considerable  way  to  the  right  and  left,  the  floor  ascend-* 
ing  toward  the  former;  here  it  is  yery  moist,  from  the  quantity  of  water 
continually  trickling  from  the  roof.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  stood 
at  sizCy-seyen  degrees  in  the  air,  fell  to  sixty-one  degrees  in  this  room.  A 
few  3rards  to  the  left,  on  the  side  opposite  to  you  on  entering,  a  passage 
presents  itself,  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  anti-chamber,  from  whence  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  sound  room,  so  named  from  the  prodigious  reverberation  of  the 
sound  of  a  yoice  or  musical  instrument  on  the  inside.  This  room  is  about 
twenty  feet  square ;  it  is  arched  at  the  top,  and  the  sides  of  it  as  well  as  of  the 
apartment  which  you  first  enter,  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  stalactites. 
Returning  from  hence  into  the  anti-chamber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or 
three  turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you  enter  a  long  passage  about  thirteen 
feet  wide,  and,  perhaps,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  perpendicularly ;  but 
if  it  was  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  tne  roof  obhquely, 
the  distance  would  be  found  much  greater,  as  the  walls  on  both  sides  slope 
Teryconsiderably,  and  finally  meet  at  the  top. 

/This  passage  descends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I  should  suppose,  about 
sixty  yards  long.  Towards  the  end  it  narrows  considerably,  and  terminates 
in  a  pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  How  far  this  pool 
extends,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  canoe  was  once  brought  down  by  a 
jwrfy  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  but  they  said,  that  after  proceeding 
a  liule  way  the  canoe  would  not  float,  and  they  were  forced  to  return. 
Their  fears  most  probably  led  them  to  fancy  so.  I  fired  a  pistol  with  a 
liall  oyer  the  water,  but  the  report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  tha 
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caveni,  ind  not  from  the  part  beyond  the  water,  so  that  I  should  not  smw 
pose  the  passage  extended  much  farther  than  could  be  traced  with  the 
eye.  The  walls  of  this  passage  consist  of  a  solid  rock  of  limestone  on  each 
side,  which  appears  to  have  been  separated  by  some  convulsion.  The  floor  is 
of  a  deep  sandy  earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  salt-petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  strongly  impregnated.  The  earthy 
afler  t^ing  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  the  grosser  particles  fall  tn 
^  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated;  firom  the  residue  the 
salt-petre  is  procured.  There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neighborhood; 
and  also  farther  to  the  westward  in  Virginia ;  from  all  of  them  great  quan- 
tities of  salt-petre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gunpowder  made  with  it,  in  the 
lack  countiy  fonbs  a  principal  article  of  commerce,  and  is  sent  to  Philadel* 
phia  in  exchange  for  European  manufactures. 

'  About  two  £irds  of  the  way  down  this  long  passage  just  described,  is  • 
large  aperture  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  leading  to  another  apartment,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  passage,  and  it  is 
too  easy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as  the  sides  are  very  steep  and  extremely 
slippery.  This  is  the  lars^est  and  most  beautiful  room  in  the  whole  cavern ; 
It  IS  somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth, 
and  in  some  parts  nearly  fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifactions  formed  by  the 
Water  dropping  fh)m  alxrve  are  most  beautiful,  and  hang  down  from  the 
ceiling  in  tne  form  of  elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  similar  to 
What  those  of  large  blankets  or  caipets  would  be,  if  suspended  by  one  cor- 
ner in  a  lofty  room.  If  struck  with  a  stick,  a  deep  hollow  sound  is  producedi 
which  echoes  through  the  vaults  of  the  cavern. 

'In  other  parts  of  this  room  the  petrifactions  have  commenced  at  the 
bottom,  and  formed  in  pillars  of  different  heights ;  some  of  them  reach 
nearly  to  the  roofi  If  you  go  to  a  remote  part  of  this  apartment,  and 
leave  a  person  with  a  lighted  torch  moving  about  amidst  these  pUlars,  a 
thoustand  imaginanr  forms  present  themselves,  and  you  might  almost  fancy 
yourself  in  the  infetnal  regions,  with  spectres  and  monstera  on  every  side. 
The  floor  of  this  room  slopes  down  ^ducdly  from  one  end  to  the  other* 
and  terminates  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  appeara  to  be  on  a  level  with  that 
at  the  end  of  the  long  passage ;  from  their  situation,  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  communicate  together.  The  thermometer  which  I  had  With  me 
stood  in  the  remotest  part  of  this  chamber,  at  fifty-five  degrees.  From 
hence  We  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  on  coming  to  the  light 
it  appeared  as  if  We  had  teally  been  in  the  infernal  regions,  tor  our  facesi 
hands,  and  clothes  Were  covered  with  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pine 
torches  which  are  so  of^n  carried  in^  The  smoke  from  the  pitch-pine  is 
particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much  visited,  and  the 
Walls  blackened  with  smoke,  its  beauty,  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  was  great  indeed ;  for  the  petrifactions  on  the  roof  and  walls 
are  all  of  a  dead  white  kind.' 

Wuer*i  Cave  is  situated  in  the  same  cbtinty  With  the  preceding,  and  is 
equally  remarkable.  Its  entrance  is  narrow  and  difficult;  and  when  first 
discovered  was  impeded  by  perpendicular  columns  of  stalactites,  which  have 
since  been  removed.  Aiter  advancing  at  first  in  a  horizontal  courae,  we 
descend  into  an  echoing  cavern,  by  a  ladder  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  lenc^th* 
Over  our  heads  hang  silvery  white  stalactites^  while  we  are  surrounded  by 
^Hilars  (tf  stalagmites^  and  rugged  walls  incrusted  with  a  beautiful  brown 
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ipu .  The  floor  is  composed  of  ledges  of  rocks,  and  presents-  rather  an 
aneven  pathway. 

Advancing  throodi  a  narrow  passage  in  the  rodcsy  we  enter  still  other 
uartments,  resembling  the  first  m  the  beauty  of  their  formations,  bat  of 
diifeieiit  shape  and  extent  The  sparry  incrustations  assume  a  thousand 
fcalBstic  fig:iues9  sparkling  with  light,  and  more  like  the  wonders  of  fairy 
land,  than  the  original  productions  of  nature.  This  cave  is  a  mile  and  a 
hilf  in  extent,  Tar3^ing  in  perpendicular  height  from  three  to  forty  feet,  and 
in  breadth  hem  two  to  thirty.  Its  dividing  branches  are  numerous.  Blue 
limestone  is  the  base  of  the  whole  care ;  every  where  covered  with  incrus* 
tatiooa  of  carbonates.  In  some  places  the  uneven  sides  of  the  rocks  are 
quite  covered  with  white  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  appear  like 
banks  of  salt  Sometimes  the  pavement  sparides  as  a  floor  of  diamonds ; 
and  again  the  pathway  is  pebbled,  and  resembles  the  deserted  bed  of  a 
rivCT.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
shuKS  vdiich  the  stalactites  assume ;  resembling  every  thing  in  nature, 
and  in  the  worlds  of  imagination,  they  are  still  unlike  every  thing  but 
ttietnseiveSt 

The  Nicojack  Caioe  is  situated  in  the  Cherokee  country,  at  Nicojack, 
die  north-western  angle  in  the  map  of  Greorgia.  We  believe  it  was  first 
fatty  described  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cornelius.  It  is  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
the  Lodk-Out  Mountain,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ten* 
■flBwee  river.  The  Raccoon  Mountain,  in  which  it  is  situated,  here  fronts 
to  thib  north-east  Immense  layers  of  horizontal  limestone  form  a  precipice 
df  considerable  height  In  this  precipice  the  cave  commences ;  not  however 
with  an  opening  of  a  few  feet,  as  is  common ;  but  with  a  mouth  fiftv  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wide.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  a  solid  and 
legular  layer  of  limestone,  having  no  support  but  the  sides  of  the  cave,  and 
as  level  as  the  floor  of  a  house.  The  entrance  is  partly  obstructed  by  piles 
of  fidlen  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  dislodged  by  some  great  convul- 
sion. From  its  entrance,  the  cave  consists  chiefly  of  one  grand  excavation 
through  the  rocks,  preserving  for  a  great  distance  the  same  dimensions  as 
at  its  mouth. 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  it  forms  for  the  whole  distance  it  has 

J  ret  been  explored,  a  walled  and  vaulted  passage  for  a  stream  of  cool  and 
impid  water,  which,  where  it  leaves  the  cave,  is  six  feet  deep  and  sixty 
feet  wide.  A  few  years  since,  Col.  James  Ore,  of  Tennessee,  commencing 
early  in  the  morning,  followed  the  course  of  this  creek  in  a  canoe,  for  three 
miles.  He  then  came  to  a  fall  of  water,  and  was  obliged  to  return,  without 
making  any  further  discovery.  Whether  he  penetrated  three  miles  of  the 
cave  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  he  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  having  been 
busily  engaged  in  his  subterranean  voyage  for  twelve  hours.  He  stated 
that  the  course  of  the  cave,  after  proceeding  some  way  to  the  south-west, 
became  south ;  and  south-east  by  south,  the  remaining  distance. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cave  or  grotto,  situated  on  a  blufl'of  limestone,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Holston  river,  in  East  Tennessee,  which  has  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Kain,  in  an  article  in  Silliman's  Journal.  The  bluff 
is  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  ^Hj  wide.  The  grotto  is  a  large 
natural  excavation  of  the  rock,  sixty  feet  nigh  and  Uiirty  feet  wide.  It  is 
very  irregular,  and  to  the  very  top  bears  marks  of  the  attrition  of  waves« 
The  river  to  have  been  so  high,  must  have  covered  the  valley  through 
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whicb  it  now  winds  its  quiet  way.  The  excavation  gradtrally  diminishe* 
in  size  as  you  proceed  backward,  till  one  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance* 
it  tenninatea.  A  remarkable  projection  of  the  rock  divides  the  back  part 
into  two  stories. 

This  grotto,  whose  walls  are  hung  with  ivy,  and  the  bluff  crowned  with 
cedars,  and  surrounded  by  an  aged  forest,  on  which  the  vine  clambers  most 
luxuriantly,  viewed  from  the  river  which  winds  slowly  around  it,  and 
reflects  its  image,  is  more  than  beautiful:  it  is  even  venerable.  But  what 
renders  it  most  interesting  to  many  visitors,  is  a  number  of  rude  paintingSr 
which  were,  as  tradition  reports,  left  on  it  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  These 
Indians  are  known  to  have  made  this  cave  a  resting  place  as  they  pasMd' 
up  and  down  the  river  Holston.  These  paintings  are  still  distinct,  tnough 
they  have  faded  somewhat  within  my  remembrance.  They  consist  of  rep* 
resentations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  a  man,  of  birds,  fishes,  &c.  They  are 
all  of  red  paint,  and  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  paintings  on  Paint  Rock» 
near  the  warm  springs. 

Mammoth  Cave  b  situated  near  the  Green  river  in  Kentucky,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  a  pit  forty  feet  deep,  and  one  hundrea  and 
twenty  in  circumference.  At  the  bottom  of  thb  pit  is  the  month  of 
the  cave,  which  is  open  to  the  north,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height^- 
and  thirty  in  width,  for  upwards  of  forty  rods,  when  it  becomes  not  more 
than  ten  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high.  "However,"  says  Dr.  Wood»  "tlus 
continues  but  a  short  distance,  when  it  expands  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  m 
width,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  for  about  one  mile,  until  yoit 
come  to  the  first  hopper^  where  salt-petre  is  manufactured.  Thence  it  ia 
about  forty  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  in  height,  till  you  arrive  at  the  second 
hopper  two  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  loose  limestone  has  been  laid  up 
into  handsome  walls  on  either  side,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  second  hopper.  The  road  is  hard,  and  as  smooth  as  a  flag 
pavement.  The  walls  of  the  cavern  are  perpendicular  in  every  passage 
that  I  traversed  ;  the  arches  are  regular  in  every  part,  and  have  bid  defi« 
ance  even  to  earthquakes.  As  you  advance  into  die  cave,  the  avenue  leads 
from  the  second  hopper  west  one  mile,  then  south-west  to  the  chief  city,, 
which  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  entrance.  This  avenue  is  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  broad,  the  whole  distance 
from  the  second  hopper,  until  you  come  to  the  cross-roads  or  chief  city  ; 
and  is  nearly  upon  a  level,  the  floor  or  bottom  being  covered  with  loose 
limestone  and  salt-petre  earth.  When  I  reached  the  immense  area,  (chief 
city,)  containing  upward  of  eight  acres,  without  a  single  pillar  to  support 
the  arch,  which  b  entire  over  the  whole,  I  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish^ 
ment,  and  can  give  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  its  splendor.  Nothing 
under  heaven  can  be  more  sublime  and  grand  than  this  place,  covered  with 
one  solid  arch,  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  to  all  a|^pearance 
entire.  AAer  entering  the  chief  city,  I  perceived  five  avenues  leading  out 
of  it,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  from  forty  to  eighty 
in  height.  The  walls  (all  of  stone)  are  arched,  being  from  forty  to  eighty 
feet  of  perpendicular  height,  before  the  arch  commences. 

'  The  next  avenue  which  I  traversed,  aAer  cutting  arrows  on  the  stonea 
under  our  feet,  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  was  one  that  led  us  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  more  than  two  miles.  We  then  leA  it,  and  took 
another  that  led  us  east,  then  north,  more  than  two  miles  iartbers  and  al 
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hot,  in  our  wiadingB,  were  brouglit  out  by  another  avenue  into  the  chief 
city  agmin,  after  having  traversed  more  than  five  miles  through  different 
mveiMea.  We  rested  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  limestone  strata 
near  iha  centre  of  this  gloomy  area,  and  having  refreshed  ourselves,  and 
trimmed  oar  lamm,  again  took  our  departure  through  an  avenue  almost  due 
north,  and  parallel  with  the  avenue  leading  from  the  chief  city  to  the 
nooth  of  the  cave,  which  we  continued  for  more  tiban  two  miles,  when  we 
entered  the  second  city.  This  is  covered  with  one  arch  nearly  two  hundre4 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  very  similar  to  the  chief  city,  except  in  the 
number  of  avenues  leading  from  it,  this  having  but  two.  Yte  passed 
through  it  over  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  centre,  and  descended 
through  an  avenue  bearing  to  the  east  about  three  hnndred  rods,  when  we 
camo  mon  a  third  area,  about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  fiAy  in  height, 
which  had  a  pure  and  delightful  stream  of  water,  issuing  from  the  side  of 
the  wall,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  which  fell  upon  some  broken  stones,' 
and  was  afterwards  entirely  bst  to  our  view.  After  passing  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  a  few  yards,  we  came  to  the  end  of  this  passage. 

'We  then  returned  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  entered  an  avenue  (over 
a  coDsidenbie  mass  of  stone)  to  our  right,  which  led  us  south,  through  an 
imeomittonly  black  avenue,  something  more  than  a  mile,  when  we  ascend- 
ed a  very  steep  eminence,  about  sixty  yards,  which  carried  us  within  the 
wmUs  of  a  fourth  city,  which  is  not  mferior  to  the  second  city,  having  an 
arch  diat  covers  at  least  six  acres.  In  this  last  avenue,  the  farther  end  of 
which  moat  be  at  least  four  miles  from  the  chief  city,  and  ten  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  are  twenty  large  piles  of  saltpetre  earth  on  one  side  of 
the  avenue,  and  broken  limestone  heaped  up  on  the  other,  evidently  the 
work  of  human  hands.  I  had  en)ected,  from  the  course  of  my  needle, 
that  this  avenue  would  have  carried  us  round  to  the  chief  city ;  but  was 
sadly  disappointed,  when  I  found  the  end  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the^ 
fourth  city,  which  caused  us  to  retrace  our  steps ;  and  not  having  been  so 
particnlar  in  marking  the  different  entrances  as  I  ought,  we  were  very 
much  bewildered,  and  once  completely  lost  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

'  At  length  we  found  our  way,  and,  weary  and  faint,  entered  the  chief 

city  at  ten  at  night ;  however,  much  fatigued  as  I  was,  I  determined  to 

explore  the  cavern  as  long  as  my  lights  held  out.     We  now  entered  the 

fifth  and  last  avenue  from  the  chief  city,  which  carried  us  south-east  about 

nine  hundred  yards,  when  we  entered  the  fifth  city,  whose  arch  covers 

onwards  of  four  acres  of  level  ground,  strewed  with  broken  limestone. 

Fire  beds  of  uncommon  size,  with  brands  of  cane  lying  around  them,  are 

interspersed  throughout  this  city.     We  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side, 

snd  entered  an  avenue  that  carried  us  east  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 

roda ;  when,  finding  nothing  remarkable  in  this  passage,  we  turned  back, 

and  crosaed  a  massy  pile  of  limestone  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  avenue, 

which  I  noticed  but  a  few  yards  from  this  last-mentioned  city  as  I  came  out 

of  It.     After  some  difficulty  in  passing  over  this  mass  oi  limestone,  we 

entered  a  large  avenue,  whose  walls  were  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  we 

had  seen,  running  almost  due   south  for  five  hundred  rods,  and  very 

kvel  and  straight.     When  at  the  end  of  this  avenue,  and  while  I  was 

sketching  a  plan  of  the  cave,  one  of  my  guides,  who  had  been  some  time 

eroping  among  the  broken  stones,  called  out,  requesting  me  to  follow  him, 

leathered  up  my  papers  and  compass,  and  ako  giving  the  guide  who  sat 
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with  roe  orders  lo  remain  where  he  was,  until  we  retained,  and  moreofH 
to  keep  his  lamp  in  good  order,  I  followed  after  the  first,  who  had  entert 
a  vertical  passage  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  We  continued  I 
step  from  one  stone  to  another^  until  at  last,  after  much  difficulty,  from  f| 
smallness  of  the  passage,  which  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  we  entM 
upon  the  side  of  a  chamber  eighteen  hundredi  feet  in  circumference,  aii 
whose  arch  is  one  hundred  and  fiAy  feet  high  in  the  centre.  After  hani 
marked  arrows,  pointing  downwards,  upon  the  slate-stones  around  tl 
little  passage  through  which  we  had  winded,  we  walked  nearly  to  tl 
centre  of  this  area.  It  was  past  midnight  when  I  entered  this  chambers 
eternal  darkness,  where  "  all  things  are  hushed,  and  natuie*s  self  lii 
dead."  I  must  acknowledge  I  felt  a  shivering  horror  at  my  situation,  wbn 
I  looked  back  upon  the  different  avenues  through  which  I  had  passed,  sum 
I  entered  the  cave  at  eight  in  the  morning;  and  "  at  time  of  night,  wliri 
church-yards  groan,"  to  be  buried  several  miles  in  the  dark  recesses  of  tk 
awful  cavern,  the  grave,  perhaps,  of  thousands  of  human  beings — gave  a 
no  very  pleasant  emotions.  With  the  guide  who  was  now  with  me,  I  toe 
the  only  avenue  leading  from  this  chamber,  and  traversed  it  for  %he  distaai 
of  a  mile  in  a  northerly  direction,  when  my  lamps  forbade  me  going  ai 
farther,  as  they  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  avenue,  or  passage,  was  i 
large  as  any  that  we  had  entered ;  and  how  far  we  might  have  enteie 
had  our  lights  held  out,  is  unknown. 

'  It  is  supposed  that  Green  river,  a  stream  navigable  sevend  bundn 
xAile^,  passes  over  three  branches  of  this  cave.  It  was  nearly  one  o'chN 
in  the  morning,  when  we  descended  the  passage  of  the  chimney,  i 
it  is  called,  to  the  guide  who  sat  on  the  rocks.  He  was  quite  alaran 
at  our  long  absence,  and  was  heard  by  us  a  long  time  before  we  reachi 
the  passage  to  descend  to  him,  hallooiog  with  all  his  might;  fearing  we  hi 
lost  our  track  in  the  ruins  above.  Very  near  the  vertical  passage,  and  d 
far  from  where  I  had  lef^  my  guide  sitting,  I  found  some  very  beautif 
specimens  of  soda,  which  I  brought  out  with  me.  We  retumea  over  pA 
of  saltpetre  earth  and  fire  beds,  out  of  one  avenue  into  anoth^,  until 
last,  with  great  fatigue  and  a  dim  light,  we  entered  the  walls  of  the  cfaii 
city ;  where,  for  the  last  time,  we  trimmed  our  lamps,  and  entered  the  Bp 
cious  avenue  that  leads  to  the  second  hopper.  I  found,  when  in  the  lai 
mentioned  large  avenue,  or  upper  chamber,  many  curiosities;  such  t 
Glauber  salts,  Epsom  salts,  flint,  yellow  ochre,  spar  of  different  kinds,  ai 
some  petrifactions,  which  I  brought  out  together  with  the  mummy,  which  m 
found  at  the  second  hopper.  We  happily  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  ca^ 
at  ^ve  in  the  morning,  nearly  exhausted  and  worn  down  with  ninetei 
Ooufs'  continued  fatiffue.  I  have  described  to  you  hardly  one  half  of  d 
cave,  as  the  avenues  oetween  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  second  hopp 
nave  not  been  named.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  main  avenue,  abo 
Hixty  rods  from  the  entrance,  like  that  of  a  trap-door.  By  sliding  aside 
iBXge  flat  stone,  you  can  descend  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  into  a  very  ni 
row  defile,  where  the  passage  comes  upon  a  level,  and  winds  about 
such  a  manner  as  to  pass  under  the  main  passage,  without  having  ai 
communication  with  it;  and  at  last  opens  into  the  large  passages,  just  t 
yond  the  second  hopper.  It  is  called  the  Glauber  salt  room,  from  salts  < 
that  kind  being  found  there.  There  is  also  the  sick  room,  the  bat  rooi 
and  the  flint  room,  all  of  which  are  large,  and  some  of  them  quite  Ion 


The  last  that  I  shall  mention  is  a  very  winding  avenuei- which  faranches 
off  at  the  second  hopper,  running  west,  and  south-west,  for  more  thaa 
two  miles.  This  is  called  the  haunted  chamber,  from  the  echo  of  the 
sound  made  in  it  The  arch  of  this  avenue  is  very  beautifully  incrusted 
with  limestone  spar ;  and  in  many  places  the  columns  of  spar  are  truly 
elegant,  extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  I  discovered  in  this  ave- 
nue a  very  high  dome,  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  arch,  apparently  fifty 
feet  hight  hung  in  rich  drapery,  festooned  in  the  most  fanciful  manner  for 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  hangings,  and  in  colors  the  most  rich  and  Inril- 
lianU  The  columns  of  spar,  and  the  stalactites  in  this  chamber,  are  ex* 
tiemely  romantic  in  their  appearance,  with  the  reflection  of  one  or  two 
liffhts.  There  is  a  cellar  formed  of  this  spar,  called  Wilkins's  armed  chair, 
mich  is  very  large,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  and  is  encircled 
with  many  smaller  ones.  Columns  of  spar,  fluted  and  studded  with  knobs 
of  spar  and  stalactites,  dmpery  of  various  colors,  superbly  festooned  and 
hung  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  are  shewn  with  the  greatest  brilliancy 
from  the  reflection  of  lamps. 

*  A  part  of  the  haunted  chamber  lies  directly  over  the  bat  room,  which 

passes  under  it,  without  having  any  connection  with  it.     I  was  led  into  a 

very  narrow  defile  on  the  left  side  of  this  chamber,  and  about  a  hundred 

jaids  firom  Wilkins's  armed  chair,  over  the  side  of  a  smooth  limestone  rock» 

lea  or  twelve  feet,  which  we  passed  with  much  precaution,  for  had  we 

slipped  from  our  hold,  we  had  gone  to  that  "bourne  whence  no  traveller 

letams,**  if  I  may  judge  from  a  cataract  of  water,  whose  dismal  sound  we 

heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance  in  this  pit,  and  nearly  under  us» 

However,  we  crossed  in  safety,  clinging  fast  to  the  wall,  and  winding  under 

the  haunted  chamber,  and  through  a  very  narrow  passage  for  thirty  or 

forty  yards,  when  our  course  was  west,  and  the  passage  twenty  or  thirty 

feet  in  width,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  high,  for  more  than  a  mile* 

The  air  was  pure  and  delightful  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 

cave.     At  the  farther  end  of  this  avenue,  we  came  upon  a  reservoir  of 

water,  very  clear  and  delightful  to  the  taste,  apparently  having  neither 

inlet  nor  outlet.     Within  a  few  yards  of  this  reservoir  of  water,  on  the 

right  hand  of  the  cave,  there  is  an  avenue  leading  to  the  north-west.     We 

had  entered  it  but  forty  feet,  when  we  came  to  several  columns  of  the  most 

brilliant  spar,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  almost  perpendicular, 

which  stand  in  basins  of  water,  that  comes  trickling  down  their  sides,  then 

passes  ofl*  silently  from  the  basin,  and  enters  the  cavities  of  stone,  without 

being  seen  again.     These  columns  of  spar,  and  the  basins  they  rest  in,  for 

splendor  and  beauty,  surpass  every  similar  work  of  art  I  ever  saw.     We 

passed  by  these  columns,  and  entered  a  small  but  beautiful  chamber,  whose 

walls  were  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  the  arch  not  more  than  seven  feet 

high,  white  as  white-wash  could  have  made  it ;  the  floor  was  level  as  far 

as  I  could  see,  which  was  not  a  great  distance,  as  I  found  many  pit-holes 

t  in  my  path,  that  appeared  to  have  been  lately  sunk,  and  which  induced  me 

to  return.     We  returned  by  the  beautiful  pool  of  water,  which  is  called  the 

pool  of  Clitorius,  after  the  Fotis  Clitorius  of  the  classics,  which  was  so 

pure  and  delightful  to  the  taste,  that,  after  drinking  of  it,  a  person  had  no 

longer  a  taste  for  wine.     On  our  way  back  to  the  narrow  defile,  I  found 

some  difficulty  in  keeping  my  lights,  for  the  bats  were  so  numerous  and 

continually  in  oiu:  £Eu:es.  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  along  in  safety. 
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I  hronght  tUs  trouble  on  myself,  tyy  my  own  want  of  foresight,  for  as  W9 
were  moring  on,  I  noticed  a  large  number  of  these  bats  hanging  by  their 
hind  legs  to  the  arch,  which  was  not  a  foot  higher  than  my  head.  I  took 
my  cane  and  gave  a  sweep  the  whole  length  of  it,  when  down  they  feO ; 
but  soon,  like  so  many  imps,  they  tormented  us  until  we  reached  the  narrow 
defile,  when  they  left  us.  We  returned  by  Wilkins^s  armed  chair,  and  bac{c 
to  the  second  hopper,  where  I  found  the  munmiy  before-mentioned,  and 
which  had  been  pmced  there  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  for  presenration  in  another 
cave.' 

Indiana  Cave, — ^In  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  there  is  a  remarkable 
cave,  which  abounds  in  Epsom  Salts,  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Adams. — ^*The  hill  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  about  four  hundred  feet  high, 
from  the  base  to  the  most  elevated  point,  and  the  prospect  to  the  south-east, 
in  a  clear  day,  is  exceedingly  fine,  commanding  an  extensive  view  ol  the 
hills  and  valleys  bordering  on  Bis;  Blue  river.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  co^ 
▼ered  principally  with  oak  and  chesnut  The  side  to  the  south-east  if 
mantled  with  cedar.  The  entrance  is  about  midway  from  the  base  to  thd 
summit,  and  the  surface  of  the  cave  preserves  in  general  about  that  elev»* 
tion;  although  I  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  conjectural,  as  no  experiments 
liave  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  probably  owing  tQ 
this  middle  situation  of  the  cave,  that  it  is  much  drier  than  is  common. 

*  After  entering  the  cave  by  an  aperture  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
in  height,  in  one  place,  three  or  four  feet,  you  descend  with  easy  and  gra* 
dual  steps  into  a  large  and  spacious  room,  which  continues  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  pretty  near  the  same  in  appearance,  varying  in  height  from  eight 
to  thirty  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  ten  to  twenty.  In  this  dL^nce  the  roof 
is  in  some  places  arched,  in  others  a  plane,  and  in  one  place,  particularlyt 
it  resembles  an  inside  view  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  At  tne  distance  abnove* 
named  the  cave  forks,  but  the  right  hand  fork  soon  terminates,  while  the 
left  rises  by  a  flight  of  rocky  stairs  nearly  ten  feet  high,  into  another  story, 
and  pursues  a  course  at  this  place  nearly  south-east.  Here  the  roof  com« 
mences  a  regular  arch,  the  height  of  which  from  the  floor  varies  from  fivt 
to  eight  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  cave  from  six  to  twelve  feet — which 
continues  to  what  is  called  the  Creeping  Place,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  to  crawl  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  Oie  next  large  room.  From  thie 
place  to  the  Pillar,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  visi« 
tor  finds  an  alternate  succession  of  large  and  small  rooms  variously  decorat« 
ed;  sometimes  mounting  elevated  points  by  gradual  or  difficult  ascents, 
and  again  descending  as  far  below;  sometimes  travelling  on  a  pavement,  or 
climbing  over  huge  piles  of  rocks,  detached  from  the  roof  by  some  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  thus  continues  his  route  until  he  arrives  at  the  Pillar. 

'  The  aspect  of  this  large  and  stately  white  column,  as  it  heaves  in  sight 
from  the  dim  reflection  of  the  torches,  is  grand  and  impressive.  Visitors 
have  seldom  pushed  their  inquiries  further  than  two  hundred  or  three  bun* 
dred  yards  beyond  this  pillar.  This  column  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  regularly  reeded  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot  are  some  inferior  pillars  of 
the  same  appearance  and  texture. 

*  I  have  mus  given  you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  mechanical  structure 
and  appearances  of  the  cave.     It  only  remains  to  mention  its  productions. 

*  The  first  in  importance  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  ndts,  whichv 


m  kas  lieen  before  remarked,  abounds  throughout  this  cave  in  aknoat  its 
«Me  extent,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  that 
iiticle.  This  neutral  salt  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  many 
difinent  stages  of  formation,  sometimes  in  lumps,  varying  from  one  to 
ten  pounds  in  weight  The  earth  exhibits  a  shining  appearance,  from  the 
aomeioas  particles  interspersed  through  the  huge  piles  of  dirt  collect^  in 
diflnent  parts  of  the  cave.  The  foregoing  remark  applies  with  truth,  not 
ooIt  to  the  surface,  but  to  three  feet  below  it.  This  is  the  greatest  distance 
hitherto  examined.  The  walls  are  covered  in  difierent  places  with  the 
same  article,  and  reproduction  goes  on  rapidly.  With  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  &ct,  I  removed  from  a  particular  place  every  vestige  of  the  salt,  and 
in  km  or  five  weeks  the  place  was  covered  with  small  needle-shaped 
crystals,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  frost. 

'  The  quality  of  the  salt  in  this  cave  is  inferior  to  none,  and,  when  it 
Odoes  its  proper  stand  in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  must  be  of  national 
atih^.  With  respect  to  the  resources  of  this  cave,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  every  competent  judge  must  pronounce  them  inexhaustible.  The  worst 
caith  that  has  been  tried  will  yield  four  pounds  of  salt  to  the  bushel,  and 
the  best  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

*  1^  next  production  is  the  nitrate  of  lime,  or  saltpetre  earth.  There  are 
nst  quantities  of  this  earth,  and  equal  in  strength  to  any  that  I  have  evef 
seen ;  and  when  potassium  can  be  more  conveniently  obtained  than  at  pre* 
sent,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  must  be  a  lucrative  pursuit.  There  are 
abo  large  quantities  of  the  nitrate  of  allumina  or  nitrate  of  argyl,  which 
will  yieU  as  much  nitrate  of  potassium  or  saltpetre,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  earth,*  as  the  nitrate  of  lime. 

*  The  three  articles  above  enumerated  are  first  in  quantity  and  import* 
ince ;  but  there  are  several  others,  which  deserve  notice  as  subjects  of  phi* 
losophical  curiosity.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  to  be 
leen  variously  formed;  ponderous,  crystallized,  and  impalpable,  or  soft; 
lig^,  and  rather  spongy.  Vestiges  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  are  also  to  be 
Ken  in  one  or  two  places.  Small  specimens  of  the  carbonate,  and  also  the 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  have  been  found.  The  rocks  in  the  cave  principally 
Consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  common  limestone. 

'  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  near  the  forks  of  the  cave  are  two 
specimens  of  painting,  probably  of  Indian  origin.  The  one  appears  to  be 
t  savage,  with  something  like  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  furnishes  the  hint 
(hat  it  was  done  when  that  instrument  of  death  was  in  use.  The  other  ia 
80  much  defaced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  was  intended  to  repre* 
lenu' 

Carver^s  Cave. — *  About  twelve  miles  below  the  new  garrison  at  St. 
Peter^s,'  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  *  we  stopped  to  examine  a  remarkable  cavern, 
OD  the  east  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Wakon-teebe,  by  the  Narcotah 
or  Sioux  Indians,  but  which,  in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  its  first  Eu- 
ropean visitor,  should  be  denominated  Carver's  Cave.  It  is  situated  in  a 
rock  of  the  most  beautiful  white  sand-stone,  at  the  head  of  a  small  valley 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Its  mouth  is  about 
tixty  or  seventy  feet  wide  and  twenty  in  height,  but  the  former  soon  de- 
creases  to  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  latter  to  seven.  This  width  gradually 
lessens  as  you  advance  during  the  first  hundred  yards,  but  the  height  re- 
mains  nearly  the  samoi  so  that  a  man  can  walk  without  stooping.    ThM 
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ft  omen  into  m  mmm  pusagei  lAme  it  is  neeeaniy  to  eree|>,  whidi  m 
denly  opens  into  a  spaciaas  ckan^ber.  From  this  a  bbiww  oerice  eom 
noes  as  fiu*  as  it  has  been  explored.  Some  of  our  partr  pusiied  it  foe 
handled  yaids  by  the  li§^t  of  wax  candles.  It  is  ^ery  damp  and  ch3F 
There  is  a  handsome  stream  of  pure  water  mnning  mm  its  month.  TJ 
tempentnre  of  the  air  in  the  cave  was  fifiy-foor  degrees,  that  of  the  wall 
foity-ssTen.  As  it  is  situated  in  sand-stone  rock,  it  aflbrds  no  stalactils 
or  spars.  Some  parts  of  the  rock  at  the  month  are  colored  green,  prohi 
biy  by  the  carbonate  of  copper.  Hie  bed  of  the  brook  is  composed  < 
a  crystalline  sand  of  the  most  snowy  whiteness,  originating  from  the  fi 
integration  of  the  snrronnding  walls.  Scattered  OTer  this  are  a  muA 
of  small  pebbles,  of  so  intensely  bhck  a  color,  as  to  create  a  jdeasing  eoi 
trast,  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  a  clear  stream.  These,  s 
examination,  proved  to  be  masses  of  limestone^  granite,  and  quartz,  cohnc 
externally  by  a  thin  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  and  I  conclude  the  eolnr  1 
proccNed  from  the  gallic  acid,  with  which  the  water,  percolating  into  tl 
cavem,  through  the  beds  of  oak  leaves  of  the  superincumbent  fiocest,  ma 
be  partiaUy  saturated.  This  cave  has  been  visited  by  most  persona  vril 
have  passed  up  the  Mississippi,  if  we  may  judge  from  tne  number  <tf  nam 
found  upon  the  walls.  Among  them,  we  were  informed,  was  diat  of  C^ 
lain  Carver,  who  visited  it  in  1768,  but  we  did  not  observe  it  His  gni 
of  land  from  the  Indians  is  dated  in  this  cave,  but  the  cave  itself  appea 
to  have  imdergone  a  considerable  alteration  smce  that  period,  for  he  sq 
^t**aboat  twenty  feet  from  the  entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  vrikk 
is  transparent,  and  extends  to  an  unsearchable  distance.*'  As  the  rock  i 
of  a  very  friable  nature,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  running  water,  it  is  pn 
bable  that  the  lake  has  been  discnarged,  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  c 
the  cave.  He  also  remarks,  **  at  a  little  distance  from  this  dreary  cawn 
is  the  burying-place  of  several  bands  of  the  Nawdowessie  (Sioux)  Indiam 
Though  these  people  have  no  fixed  residence,  living  in  tents,  and  aUdiB 
but  a  few  months  in  one  spot,  yet  they  always  bring  the  bones  of  thai 
dead  to  this  place ;  which  diey  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  when  A 
chie6  meet  to  hold  their  councils,  and  to  settle  the  public  amiirs  for  A 
ensuing  summer."  We  noticed  no  bones  or  traces  of  interment  about  d 
cave,  but  perhaps  a  frurther  examination  of  the  adjacent  region  would  hai 
led  to  a  discovery.' 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves  are  numerous,  which  appear  to  ban 
been  used  for  burial-places.  In  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  New  York,  is 
cave  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  caused  by  a  stream  running  undi 
ground.  The  rock  which  constitutes  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  is 
dark  colored  limestone,  containing  impressions  of  shells,  calcareous  spa 
and  beautiful  white  and  yellow  stalactites.  At  one  end  is  a  feM  of  watei 
the  depth  of  which  has  not  been  fathomed.  At  Rhinebeck,  near  th 
Hudson,  is  a  cave  in  which  a  narrow  entrance  leads  to  several  spaciow 
rooms,  abounding  with  columns  of  stalactites.  At  Chester,  in  Warre 
county,  there  is  a  stream  which  passes  under  a  natural  bridge,  and  amon 
many  deep  caverns ;  the  waters  enter  in  two  streams,  unite  in  the  subtei 
ranean  passage,  and  issue  in  a  single  current  under  a  precipice  sixty  fe< 
in  heif  ht 

In  the  Laurel  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  cavern  with  a  very  narrow 
•fttrancOf  and  yarious  winding  passages,  which  hM  been  traversed  tw 
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niles.  It  18  formed  of  a  «oft  Bandstone,  and  its  roof  is  covered  with  milliona 
rf  bats.  At  Durham  in  Bucks  coun^,  on  the  Delaware,  is  a  tare  in  the 
bnestone  rock,  aboundina^  with  pools  and  ritulets  of  water.  At  Carlisle 
ii  another  somewhat  similar,  in  which  human  bones  have  been  discovered. 

6BNEBAL  HRllffARKS  ON  GATES. 

GtafflS  or  xroCtoes  arenatoral  fissures  in  the  acdid  crust  of  the  eaith,  with  walls  and  a 
laNBal  TooC.  Tliey  sre  sometimes  of  immense  extent  and  depth,  and  frequently  the 
jtatt  ciseKvatian  is  only  the  vestHmle  to  another  much  larger  and  deeper.  Eldon  Hole,  in 
Hotydura,  has  been  soonded  with  a  line  of  more  than  nine  thooaand  six  hundred  feet, 
vidMMt  VBSiohing  its  bottom.  A  carem  near  FrederickdiaU,  Norway,  has  been  esti- 
!  at  eievan  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Many  caverns  aie  remarkable  fiaryarioas  natural 
k.  Ihe  most  interesting  are  those  in  which  the  dropjang  of  water  has  canaed  the 
of  stalactites,  either  suspended  from  the  vaults  of  the  caverns  in  the  shape 
cfkagCiyaials,  or  assamiuf^fhntakic  forms  on  the  floor  and  along  the  widl.  Antiparos 
sad  Feak  caves  in  Derbyshire,  England,  owethcir  celebrity  to  thme  formations.  Other 
MISS  aie  strewed  with  petrified  wmesi  and  have  evidently  been  the  bohal-plBces  of 
^aMtatioBB  oC  homsn  beings. 

There  are  caverns  which  contain  deep  pits  of  water,  or  wells,  of  such  an  extent  as  to 
lOfBive  llue  name  of  sabterranean  lakes.    In  some  are  the  sources,  and  in  others  the 
~  I,  of  large  streams.    In  Norway  you  may  sometimes  walk  upon  an  arched 
floorj  and  hear  the  roar  of  tonents  under  yoor  feet.    In  Russia,  many  caverns 
evidently  foimed  by  means  of  water,  and  even  masses  of  ice. 

fingal's  Cave  in  the  Isle  of  Slafia,on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  is  the  grandest  in 
tte  known  world.  Its  sides  are  formed  of  majestic  colomns  of  basalt,  whidi  are  almost 
as  Millar  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  art.  These  cohunns  support  a  lofty  roof,  under 
wU£  the  aea  n^  its  waves,  while  the  vastness  of  the  entrance  admits  the  light  of  day 
to  the  raeesMS  of  the  cave.    The  orisin  of  these  basaltic  formations  is  uncertain. 

Ike  caves  of  Eirkdale,  in  England  and  Chdlenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  remaricable  tag 
As  qantkies  of  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hyena  found  in  them.  The 
■ne  of  floor  spv.  in  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  passes  through  several  stalactic  oivems 
Mer  cateins  in  England  contain  subterraneous  cascades.  In  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
ftoe  are  a  nomber  of  stalactic  caverns,  of  which  the  principal  is  called  St.  Michael's, 
aai  is  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  famous  caves  of  Germany  are  those 
fif  Baaman  and  Bielstein,  in  the  Hartz. 

Caves  sometimes  exhale  poisonous  vapors.  Of  these,  the  most  remaricable  is  near 
Kiples,  named  the  Grotto  ael  Cane.  In  Iceland,  there  are  many  formed  by  the  lava 
ihaa  its  volcanoes.  In  the  volcanic  country  near  Rome,  are  many  natural  cavities  of 
gicat  extent  and  coolness,  which  form  pleasant  places  of  resort  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
gntioes  in  the  Cevennes  Momitains,  m  France,  are  both  numerous  and  extensive,  and 
aboond  in  objects  of  curiosity.  In  South  America  is  the  cavern  of  Guacharo,  which  is 
aud  to  extend  for  leagues. 
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CHAPTER  K.— ISLANDS. 

Most  of  the  coast  of  Maine  is  thickly  strewn  with  islands.  The  largest 
is  Mount  Desert^  on  the  west  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay ;  it  is  fifteen  mika 
.ong,  and  twelve  broad.  Many  fine  islands  lie  in  Penobscot  Bay,  as  Lomg 
Idandf  on  which  is  the  town  of  Islesborough ;  the  Fox  Islands^  containiiig 
the  town  of  Vinalhaven ;  and  Deer  Isle,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  aboal 
eight  miles  from  Castine. 

The  Mes  of  Shoals  belong  partly  to  New  Hampshire,  and  partly  to 
Maine.  They  lie  about  eight  miles  out  at  sea,  between  Portsmouth  and 
Newburyport,  and  are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  aboTc  Xbm 
waters ;  but  they  are,  on  many  accounts,  worthy  of  notice.  They  hare  bat 
a  thin  and  barren  appearance,  yet  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the 
revolution  they  were  quite  populous,  containing  at  one  time  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on 
fisheries.  To  this  day  the  best  cod  in  the  world  are  those  which  are  known 
m  the  market  as  hie  of  Shoals  dun  fish.  These  islands  were  discovered 
by  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith  in  1614,  and  called  at  first  Smith's  Isles. 
The  New  Hampshire  portion  now  constitutes  the  town  of  Gt)sport. 

In  all  of  them  are  chasms  in  the  rocks  apparently  caused  by  earthquakes. 
There  is  a  remarkable  chasm  on  Star  Island,  where  one  of  the  female 
inhabitants  secreted  herself  when  the  islands  were  invaded,  and  the  people 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians.  The  largest  is  named  Hog  Island* 
atid  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  Star  Island  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  Hayley's  one  hundred ;  they  are  in  all  seven.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  one  hundred ;  they  live  solely  by  fishing,  and  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  shore  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  who  follow  the  same 
mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England, 
except  the  Indians.  They  supply  the  markets  of  Newburyport  with  fish, 
and  have  long  been  known  there  by  the  name  of  Algerines.  Eflbrts  have 
recently  been  made  to  improve  their  social  condition. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack, 
lies  Plum  Island^  nine  miles  long  and  one  wide.  On  the  side  towards  the 
ocean  it  consists  of  sand  hills  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  thrown  into  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  shapes  like  snow  drifts  in  a  storm.  These  hills  are  covered 
with  low  bushes  l>earing  the  beach  plum,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  musket 
ball,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste ;  wild  cherries  and  grapes  also  grow  in  different 
parts.  In  autumn  it  is  much  frequented  by  parties  of  pleasure  from  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  northern  extremity  are  two  lighthouses  and  a 
hotel. 

Nantucket,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  main  land  at  Cape  Cod,  is  an  island 
of  triangular  form,  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad  in  the  widest 
part,  containing  twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  It 
IS  removed  at  least  tAventy  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and,  during  some 
parts  of  the  winter,  the  water  is  frozen  around  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  climate  is  comparatively  of  an  equal  tempe- 
rature. Springs  of  water  on  the  island  below  a  certain  level  have  a  peculiar 
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tato,  and  are  disagreeable  to  those  unused  to  them.  The  freqaency  of 
iaue  and  heavy  fogs  has  frustrated  the  attempts  made  here,  to  manufac- 
tire  salt  by  evaporation  from  sea-water. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  a  robust  and  enterprising  race,  chiefly 
teamen  and  mechanics ;  and  those  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  are  said 
to  be  superior  to  all  others;  the  island,  being  sandy  and  barren,  is  calculated 
only  for  such  people  as  are  willing  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  ocean 
fiir  aabaistence.*  The  people  are  mostly  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and 
are  warmly  attached  to  their  island ;  few  wishing  to  remove  to  a  more  de- 
niable rituation. 

There  is  a  sand-bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Nantucket,  which 
efiectoally  excludes  large  vessels,  deeply  laden.  Some  attempts  have  been 
recently  made  to  remove  this  bank,  and  an  appropriation  of  twenty-eight 
ihonaaDd  dollars  was  made  by  government  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  sand 
Rmored  in  summer  was  more  man  supplied  in  winter,  and  the  project  was 
■bandcmed.  Ships  now  unlade  at  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  their 
CMgoea  are  taken  in  small  vessels  to  the  island.  Some  montns  in  the  year, 
they  can  unload  at  the  bar.  South-east  of  the  island,  and  out  of  sight  of 
land,  lie  Nantucket  Shoals,  a  dangerous  reef  of  sand,  fifty  miles  in  extent. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  west  of  Nantucket,  and  lying  nearer  the  continent, 
ii  twenty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  This  island  has  a  good  soil,  and  in 
the  western  part  is  somewhat  elevated ;  it  has  many  productive  farms,  and 
cootains  the  town  of  Edgartown,  which  has  a  good  harbor.  Holmes's  Hole  is 
a  afe  and  commodious  harbor  in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  much  fre- 
qaenled  during  the  winter  by  inward  bound  vessels.  The  Elizabetk  Islands 
are  a  chain  of  sixteen  small  islands  lying  north-west  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
lad  Ibrming  the  south-east  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay ;  a  part  of  them  only  are 
Uiabited.  They  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  1602.  A 
■Rihitnde  of  islands  lie  in  Boston  Bay,  many  of  them  very  beautiful,  but 
Booe  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  particular  description. 

Bkode  hUmdj  in  IS^arraganset  Bay,  is  fifteen  miles  long  from  north-east 
Co  south-west,  and  averages  two  and  a  half  in  width.  In  its  most  flourishing 
state  it  was  called  by  travellers  the  Eden  of  America.  It  has  a  good  sou 
well  cultivated,  and  an  agreeably  varied  surface,  but  it  is  destitute  of  trees, 
the  whole  island  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  British  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  A  mine  of  anthracite  coal  has  been  wrought  to  some  extent  in  the 
north  part  of  the  island,  but  is  not  now  much  esteemed.  The  town  of 
Newport,  in  the  south-west  part,  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort. 

Conanicut  is  an  island  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode  Island ;  it  is 
eight  miles  long  and  about  one  in  breadth.  This  is  also  a  beautiful  island, 
and  has  a  fertile  soil.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  a  lighthouse.  In  the 
same  part  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  circular  fortification,  which 
once  defended  the  passage  of  the  bay. 

Prudence  Island,  farther  up  Narraganset  Bay,  is  six  miles  in  length. 
Block  Island  lies  ten  miles  out  at  sea,  and  is  eight  miles  long  and  from  two 

*  There  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  wool  annually  produced 
QB  this  island,  the  average  quality  of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  for  manu- 
ftctoring  purposes,  to  most  of  the  native  wool  grown  on  the  continent.  We  have  no 
vonllen  factories,  and  but  very  small  quantities  of  the  staple  article  are  wrought  into 
hbrics  by  domestic  labor.  Consequently,  says  the  Nantucket  Inquirer^  it  may  be  an  object 
te  wool  purchasers  occasionally  to  look  this  way  for  a  part  of  their  supplies. 
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to  four  broad ;  it  has  an  uneven  surface,  bat  produces  maize  and  other 
grain.  A  lighthouse  stands  upon  it.  Among  the  other  islands  in  Narra- 
ganset  Bay  are  Patience,  Hope,  Dyers'  and  Hog  Island. 

Long  Idand  extends  along  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  but  belongs  wholly 
to  New- York.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  about  ten  miles.  It  is  of  alluvial  formation,  but 
there  is  a  rocky  ridge  or  spine,  extending  lengthwise  through  it,  which 
*  presents  summits  of  considerable  elevation.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island 
is  Hempstead  Plain,  an  extensive  tract  of  wild  savanna,  fifteen  miles  in 
length  and  four  in  breadth.  In  favorable  years,  the  best  parts  of  the  island 
have  3rielded  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  In  the  western 
parts  are  many  fine  orchards.  Deer  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
centre  of  the  island ;  the  shores  abound  with  the  finest  oysters. 

Skdter  Island  lies  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  It  contains  aboat 
eight  thousand  acres  of  varied  surface,  with  a  soil  generally  light  and  sandy, 
but  in  some  parts  rich,  level,  and  well  cultivated.  Fisker^s  Mand  lies  near 
the  east  extremity  of  Long  Island ;  it  is  twelve  miles  long  and  one  wide ; 
the  surface  is  broken,  but  it  affords  a  good  farm,  and  its  dairies  are  very 
fine.  Gardiner^s  Island  is  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  and  contains 
about  three  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land. 

Siaten  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  New- York  harbor ;  it  is  about  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  wide.  The  surface  is  genendly  rough  and  hiUy,  but 
on  the  south  is  a  kvel  tract  of  good  land.  This  island  forms  the  county 
of  Richmond.* 

*  The  shores  of  Staten  Island  are  finely  indented,  and  sprinkled  with  the  white,  dean* 
looking  villas  of  this  coantry.  The  island  rises  quickly  to  a  considerable  height,  eoD> 
taining  an  area  of  about  fiAy-two  square  miles. 

The  quarantine  establishment  and  the  adjoining  village  are  pictures  of  deanlinesBy 
all  painted  of  a  bright  white.  The  houses,  hotels,  &c.  generally  disjoined,  and  niany 
of  taem  inclosed  in  small  gardens.  The  whole  buildings  are  situated  on  a  bank  gentfy 
rising  from  the  shore,  and  overhanging  a  beautiful  bay  below,  In  which  there  were  some 
large  ships,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  elegant  sailing  craiV,  with  which  the  Bay  of  New* 
York  is  always  adorned.  Behind  the  village  the  ground  becomes  abrupt,  to  a  point  at 
which  a  building  is  erected  called  the  Pavilion,  expressly  on  account  of  the  splendor  of 
the  view,  the  top  of  which  is,  I  think,  nearly  two  himdred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea^ 
consisting  of  handsome  sakx>ns,  with  balconies,  piazzas,  &c.  on  all  sides,  and  a  look<oitt 
{>lace  from  the  summit,  from  which  the  prospect  is  most  glorious.  I  have  never  bna 
more  delighted  with  anv  of  the  prospects  of  this  description  which  hare  charmed  me 
inost,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Clyde,  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  or  in  the  Isle  of  WighL  I 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  there  be  a  more  magnificent  prospect  in  the  world.  All 
the  features  which  it  contains  are  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  splendid.  Then  the 
taioving  ships,  pilot-boats,  and  small  crafl,  never  allow  the  view  of^  the  water  to  be  fo^ 
two  moments  the  same. 

The  view  comprehends  half  a  dozen  friths,  dividing,  by  marked  headlands,  tracts  of 
^rell  wooded  and  waving  country ;  and  it  embraces  not  only  the  city  of  New- York,  sni^ 
rounded  with  a  vast  mass  of  shipping,  but  the  city  of  New-Jersey,  projected  into  the  bay4 
quite  as  much  as  Burnt  Island  is  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Newark.  The  cities  lie  too  low,  but  they  serve  to  convince  the  behc^lder  that  he  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  densely  peopled  country.  Peninsulas,  promontories,  islands,  isthmuses,  land, 
in  a  variety  of  shapes,  lie  before  him,  and  beyond  all,  the  boundless  Atlantic.  New- 
York,  the  magnificent  Hudson,  the  Frith  of  Newark,  and  lands  and  hills  of  Jersey  are 
on  the  north ;  Long  Island  and  its  Sound,  the  Narrows,  and  the  Quarantine  Ground, 
\rith  the  Atlantic  on  the  east ;  and  the  coast  of  New- Jersey,  Raritan  Bay,  Sandv  Hook, 
ftnd  the  Atlantic  to  the  south ;  the  whole  forming  a  noble  prospect  in  the  hean  of  as  rich 
lkK>king  a  country  as  is  in  the  world. 

I  have  hitherto  seen  nothing  in  this  coontiy  to  be  compared  to  the  prospect  which  I 
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Mknkattan  Mandj  the  seat  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  fifben  miles 
bag,  and  one  and  a  half  in  its  average  breadth.  It  is  washed  on  the  western 
side  by  the  Hudson,  and  separated  from  the  continent  and  Long  Island  on 
the  east  by  narrow  channels.  It  is  generally  level  in  the  lower  part,  and 
the  soil  here  rests  upon  a  granite  rock.  At  the  northern  extremity,  the 
granite  is  succeeded  by  limestone,  which  afibrds  excellent  marble,  and  ex* 
tends  for  some  distance  into  the  country.  In  the  northern  part,  the  shores 
are  locky,  and  the  face  of  the  island  strongly  marked  by  abrupt  crags  and 
tavines,  hills  and  valleys,  insulated  rocks  and  marshy  inlets.  The  gneiss 
rock,  wliich  is  much  used  for  side-walk  pavements  and  the  foundations  of 
buildings,  is  found  in  abundance  here.  Small  quantities  of  porcelain  clay 
have  also  been  found  upon  the  island. 

The  Bay  of  Chesapeak  contains  many  islands  within  the  limits  of 
BIsryland.  Kent  Idand,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  Annapolis, 
is  twelve  miles  long.  The  Tangier  Islands  lie  farther  down  the  bay.  On 
the  seacoast  is  the  island  of  Assatiegue,  twenty  miles  long  and  two  broad. 

The  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  low,  sandy  islands, 
dffown  up  by  the  sea.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  inclose  several 
bays  or  sounds.  They  are  generally  barren.  The  southern  part  of  South 
Ctrolina  exhibits  a  similar  range,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  nar- 
row channels,  which  afford  a  steam-boat  navigation.  These  isutnds, 
like  the  neighboring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered  with 
forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  palmetto.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  and  their  thick  woods  and 
laak  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they  are  under 
caUiration  and  well  inhabited ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  along  dieir  shores 
in  a  steam-boat,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  lively  verdure, 
interspersed  with  thick  clumps  of  palmettoes,  live  oak,  and  laurel,  and 
ilowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  long  sandy  beaches  which  border 
these  islands  towards  the  sea,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  water-fowl, 
Georgia  is  also  bordered  with  a  range  of  small  islands  and  marshy  tracts, 
intersected  by  channels  and  rivulets  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
These  islands  consist  of  a  rich  gray  soil  called  hamrrvoc  land*     In  their 

kave  endeavored  to  describe  from  the  Pavilion  at  Staten  Island.  There  are  finer  views  of 
Kew  York  itself  from  the  opposite  shores  of  New-Jersey,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Brook- 
lyn and  ihe  heights  of  Lon^  Island,  on  the  other ;  but  Staten  Island  is  unquestionably  the 
place  for  »eeing  New  York  m  combination  with  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  seas 
and  the  shipping  which  adorn  them.  After  I  had  once  found  my  way  under  the  guidance  of 
my  friends  to  the  Pavilion,  I  frequently  bent  my  steps  to  it  when  I  had  leisure,  to  spend 
in  hour  or  two  in  the  island,  and  never  relumed  without  being  equally  delighted  with 
tke  fcenerj  above  the  quarantine  ground.  Strange  it  is,  but  not  less  strange  than  true, 
that  I  have  never  observed  in  any  of  the  published  tours  relative  to  the  United  States, 
the  subtest  reference  made  to  the  beauties  of  Staten  Island,  or  to  the  prospect  from  the 
Pi^nlion.  Captain  HalPs  Travels  were  brought  me  while  I  was  writing  the  notes  of  this 
fxrur^ion,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  them  that  he  had  ever  visited  this  island,  though 
OQly  five  miles  from  New  York,  where  he  resided  for  a  considerable  period.  At  a  sub- 
sequent  period  I  procured  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Darby,  the  geographer's,  valuable  view  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he  recommended  Staten  Island  as  possessing 
*^  most  variegated  landscapes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  *  No  traveller 
ought  fhe  writes)  to  neglect  it.  In  a  clear  day,  a  single  hour  on  some  of  the  hills  of 
Staten  Island  is  worth  a  voyage  of  considerable  extent.  How  many  who  visit  New-York 
with  all  the  means  of  gratification,  and  who  travel  for  mere  amusement,  lose  the  invalu- 
able pleasure  of  scanning  the  rich  perspective  from  Staten  Island.  Thousands  and  tens 
aT  thousands.' — Stuar($  America, 
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natural  state,  they  are  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  hickory  * 
but  under  cultivation  they  produce  the  best  cotton  in  the  world,  called  Sea* 
Jdand  cotton.  There  are  many  small  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of 
Florida ;  and  off  the  southern  extremity,  at  some  distance  from  the  land, 
lies  a  cluster,  on  one  of  which,  Key  West,  the  United  States  have  estab* 
lished  a  naval  station. 

The  ChaTiddeur  Islands  lie  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Louisiana ;  they  aiB 
little  more  than  heaps  of  sand,  covered  with  pine  forests.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  are  many  others  scattered  along  the  coast  Here  is  the  island 
of  Baratariay  formerly  noted  as  a  nest  of  pirates.  It  lies  in  a  bay  which 
receives  the  waters  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  soil  of  these  islands 
is  generally  rich ;  most  of  them  are  low  and  level.  There  are  some  very 
fertile  islands  in  the  Mississippi,*  and  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Island  of  Mickilimackinac,  in  the  strait  connecting  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Michigan,  is  important  in  a  political  point  of  view,  being  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  north-west.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  seven  miles  in  circnm* 
ference,  rising  gradually  to  the  centre ;  its  figure  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
the  Indians  its  appropriate  name,  Michi  Mackina.f  (Great  Turtle.)  Tha 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  almost  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  underwood 
and  small  trees,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  defence  of  the  garrison. 
Fort  Holmes  stands  on  a  summit  of  the  island,  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  formidable  positions 
in  the  western  country.  The  French  were  the  first  settlers,  and  their  de- 
scendants, to  a  considerable  number,  reside  near  the  Fort 

Maniton  Mdnd  is  situated  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  il 
is  six  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Indians.  The 
'  Castor  Islands  are  a  chain  of  islets,  extending  from  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
nearly  across  the  lake ;  they  are  low  and  sandy,  but  afibrd  a  shelter  for 
light  boats  in  their  passage  to  Green  Bay.  Grosse  Isle  is  a  valuable  allu- 
vion of  several  thousand  acres,  being  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
wide. 

*There  are.  aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  islands  of  considerable  size.,  and  a  malti* 
tude  of  small  ones,  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans  and  the  jnnctioii 
of  the  Ohio.  Wolf  Island,  about  twenty-foor  miles  below  the  confluence,  is  situate  in  a 
fine  part  of  the  river,  where  the  banks  are  high  and  the  current  rapid.  This  island  is 
abont  tiBi'enty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  good  land, 
with  a  fine  prairie  in  the  centre. 

There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  in  passing  the  islands  upon  the  river,  which  I  saw 
to  great  advantage,  it  being  full,  and  yet  only  in  a  few  places  overflowing  its  proper 
course ;  but  natural  beauties  of  this  kind,  where  all  that  sort  of  variety  of  feature  is 
wanting  which  depends  upon  the  neighborhood  of  mountain  and  hill,  and  where  nothing 
but  the  forest  is  to  be  seen,  excepting,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  patches 
of  cultivated  ground,  soon  cease  to  be  very  interesting,  and  the  river,  the  prodigious 
length  of  which,  as  well  as  its  great  volume  of  water,  astonish  the  beholder  for  the  first 
time,  is  the  only  object  that  on  such  a  voj'age  as  this  continues  powerfully  to  arrest  the 
attention. — Stuart* s  America, 

t  The  Indian  tradition  concerning  the  name  of  this  little  barren  island  is  curious. 
They  say  that  Michapausj  the  chief  of  spirits,  sojourned  long  in  that  neighborhood ;  and 
they  believe  that  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  the  lake  was  the  place  of  his  residence, 
which  they  still  call  by  his  name.  It  was  here,  say  they,  that  he  first  instructed  men 
to  make  nets  for  fishing,  and  where  he  has  collected  the  greatest  quantity  of  fish.  On 
the  island  he  left  spirits  named  hnaJdnakos,  and  from  these  aenal  possessors  it  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Michilimackinac. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  I8LAND& 

K  has  been  well  obsenred,  that  a  lane  island  is  a  continent  in  miniatare,  with  its 
duns  of  mountains  its  lake^  rlTers,  and  not  onArequently  its  surrounding  i^ts.  The 
■nller  islaiids  are  toand  single,  or  in  groups.  Among  the  lower  flat  islands,  there axe^ 
lone  which  axe  odIjt  hanks  of  sand,  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water; 
KMieiiiBes  they  consist  of  masses  of  shells  or  petri&ctions.  as  the  Isles  of  Lachof  to  the 
Mith  of  Siberia,  which  are  nothing  but  masses  of  ice,  sand,  and  the  bones  of  the  mam- 
.  Tbe  PiKiflc  contains  a  great  many  islands  formed  of  coral  reefe,  which  are  some, 
i  eovered  with  sand,  and  aOord  nourishment  to  a  few  plants. 

the  more  devated  islands- we  find  veiy  many  wmch  owe  their  foundation,  in  a 
gnat  neasaxe,  to  molcanic  asencies.  Submarine  islands,  as  they  have  been  sometimes 
cbBbA,  or  immmsfi  sand^mnks,  corered  with  shoal  water,  are  not  unflrequent.  Chains 
-*  *  *  idbi  ui  the  neighboffaood  of  continents  seem  to  be  often  formed  by  the  action  of  tha 
walking  away  the  less  solid  parts,  which  once  occupied  the  spaces  between  the 
lins  and  rocks.  In  this  manner  were  probably  formed  the  islands  akng  the  coast 
cf  the  Unilied  States,  which  still  appear  above  the  snrfiice  of  the  waves. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  that  islands  derive  from  their  situation  is,  that  the  cli« 
is  generally  rendered  mild  and  salubrious,  from  the  vapors  of  the  surrounding  sea, 
'^  generally  moderate  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold,  both  of  which  are  sensibly  less 
m.  Ae  continent  in  the  same  latitude.  Another  advantage  is  found  in  their  acoes^ 
■bilitj  OR  every  side,  by  which  islands  are  open  to  receive  and  export  commodities,  and 
St  times  when  the  poits  of  the  continent  areclosed.  An  island  has  on  all  sides  the  most 
oleBsiTe  and  effectual  fhmtier,  subsisting  forever  without  repairs  and  without  expense ; 
•ad,  winch  is  still  more,  derives  fnm  this  very  frontier,  a  neat  part  of  the  subsistenca 
Sf  its  inhabitants,  and  a  valuable  article  in  its  commerce,  uom  fisheries. 

The  island  of  Acroteri,  famous  in  ancient  hbtory,  is  represented  to  have  risen  from 
the  sea,  in  a  violent  earthquake ;  its  surface  is  composed  or  pumice-stone  incmsted  with 
t  oovenng  of  fertile  earth.  Four  neighboring  islands  have  oeen  attributed  to  a  similaf 
caose,  and  yet  the  sea  about  them  cannot  be  fathomed  by  any  sounding  line.  Thest 
kive  risen  at  different  periods,  the  last  in  1$73,  the  first  long  before  the  birth  of  Chri^ 
Similar  enxptions  of  islands  have  occurred  in  the  group  of  the  Azores.  Thus  in  Decern* 
ber,  1720,  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Tercera.  During  the  ni^t,  thf 
lop  of  a  new  island  appeared,  which  ejected  a  huge  cdunm  of  smoke.  The  pilot  of  s 
ihip  who  attempted  to  approach  it  sounded  on  one  side  of  the  new  formed  island,  bof 
could  not  reach  bottom  with  a  line  of  sixty  fathoms.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  sea  waf 
deeply  tinged  with  various  colors,  white,  blue  and  green,  and  was  very  shallow.  Thil 
island  gradually  diminished  in  size,  and  finally  altogether  disappeared. 

History  abonnds  with  accounts  of  floating  islands,  but  they  are  either  false  or  much 
exaggerated.  These  islands  are  generally  found  in  lakes,  and  are  composed  of  the 
bgbt  matter  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  cakes,  forming,  with  the  roots  of 
ptants,  collections  of  different  sizes,  which,  not  being  fixed  in  any  put  to  the  shore,  are 
driven  about  by  the  winds.  In  the  course  of  time,  some  of  them  arrive  at  considenible 
tiae  The  floating  islands,  however,  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  have  now  disappeared 
or  become  fi.xed. 
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CHAPTER  X.— CAPES  AND  PENINSULAS. 

Cd^  Amh  the  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts  BaVf  i»  a  rocW  pronuni 
tory,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  containing  several  good  harbors.  The  penul 
sola  of  Cape  Cod,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  about  sixty 
fire  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  twenty  miles  broad ;  its  shape  is  neanj 
that  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inward  at  the  elbow  and  wrist.  The  greater  par 
of  the  peninsula  is  a  barren  desert ;  in  the  south-western  portion  the  land 
though  sterile,  is  under  some  little  cultivation ;  but  the  northerD  part  con 
sists  almost  wholly  of  hills  of  white  sand.  The  houses  are  biuh  apoi 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  Vi 
drift  through.  The  cape  is  well  inhabited,  notwithstanding  its  aterilitaf 
and  supports  a  population  of  twenty -eight  thousand,  who  derive  their  snu 
sistence  chiefly  from  the  fisheries.  The  coast  is  beset  with  numerou: 
shoals,  and  has  long  been  the  dread  of  mariners.  At  the  first  settleiiien 
of  the  country,  there  was  an  island  east  of  the  cape,  about  nine  miles  on 
at  sea,  which  was  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  savin  ani 
cedar  trees ;  for  a  century  this  island  has  been  entirely  submerged,  tni 
the  water  is  above  six  fathoms  deep. 

The  peninsula  of  Nahant,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  harbor  of  Boston,  i 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  Lynn  beach,  a  smooth  and  level  floor  a 
sand  two  miles  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  Great  Nahant,  Little  Nahani 
and  Bass  Neck :  the  two  former  beinc^  connected  by  a  delightful  bead 
ninety  rods  long.  These  beaches  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  of  sufficien 
width  at  low  water  to  accommodate  thousands  with  a  pleasant  walk  o 
ride.  Great  Nahant  contains  three  hundred  and  ^ve  acres  of  land.  Thi 
shores  of  this  peninsula  are  bold  and  rocky.  On  its  southern  side  is  a  laigi 
and  curious  cavern  called  the  Swallows'  House,  inhabited  by  a  grea 
number  of  swallows,  which  here  make  their  nests.  On  the  northern  shon 
is  a  chasm  thirty  feet  deep,  called  the  Spouting  Horn,  into  which,  at  aboQ 
half-tide,  the  water  rushes  with  great  violence  and  a  tremendous  sound. 

Nahant  presents  some  of  the  most  striking  sea  views  in  the  world 
After  an  easterly  storm,  the  violent  dashing  of  the  huge  waves  against  tb 
rocks  presents  a  spectacle  possessing  all  the  elements  of  the  sublime.  Dur 
ing  the  heat  of  summer,  Nahant  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  invalids 
and  people  of  fashion,  on  account  of  its  cool  and  refreshing  breezes. 

Cape  May,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  northern  point  of  thi 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  low,  sandy,  barrel 
coast,  commencing  at  Shrewsbury.  It  is  eighteen  miles  north-east  oj 
Cape  HeTilapen,  a  point  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  entrance  to  the  sami 
bay.  On  this  cape  is  a  lighthouse  of  an  octagon  form,  handsomely  built  ol 
stone,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  on  a  foundation  nearly  as  muci 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cape  Henry  is  the  southern  salient  point  a 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeak  Bay;  and  its  northern  salient  point,  twelve  milei 
distant  to  the  north,  is  the  promontory  of  Cape  Charles, 

Cape  HatteraSy  the  most  remarkable  and  dangerous  cape  on  the  coast  ol 
North  America,  is  situated  in  latitude  thirty-five  degrees  and  twelve  minutes 
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tad  has  occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  a  fine  resseli  and  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  valuable  lives.  The  water  is  very  shoal  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  cape,  which  is  remarkable  for  sudden  and  violent  squalls  of  wind, 
woi  for  the  most  severe  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  ram,  which  hap- 
pen  Almost  every  day  for  one  half  the  year.  The  shoals  lie  about  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  me  cape,  and  are  nearly  five  or^six  acres  in  extent,  with 
aboat  tea  feet  water.  Here,  at  times,  the  ocean  breaks  in  a  tremendous 
aanner,  spouting  as  it  were  to  the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
Qolf  Stream,  wmch  touches  the  edge  of  the  banks. 

Caps  Fear  and  Cape  Lookout  are  dangerous  capes  on  the  coast  of  North 
Gatomuu  The  former  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Smith's  Island,  at  the 
iMmth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  About  sixty  years  ago,  Cape  Look- 
out mflbrded  an  excellent  harbor,  capacious  enough  for  a  large  fleet  in 
fsod  deep  water;  but  the  basin  is  now  filled  up.  Moman  is  the  name  of  a 
cape  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  one  on  the  western  coast  of 
East  Florida.  Cape  Cannaveral  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  being 
Ibe  ptcjecting  point  of  a  long,  narrow  and  low  sandy  island  between  Indian 
river  and  the  ocean.  Cape  Florida  is  a  promontory  of  the  south-eastern 
coait  of  Florida,  projecting  to  the  south,  and  inclosing  on  the  north-east 
the  Bay  of  Biscino.  Cape  Sable  is  the  extreme  point  of  Florida.  Every 
iBjt  of  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  is  low  and  flat,  without  a  sij^e 
bftj  headland  to  warn  the  navigator  of  his  approach  to  the  land.    Tm 

Smsula  of  East  Florida  may  be  considered  an  immense  cape,  and  much 
largest  in  the  United  States.  The  Mississippi  has  mrmed  at  its 
BMmlh,  hy  the  mud  brought  down  in  its  waters,  a  cape  forty  miles  in  extent, 
die  extreme  point  of  which  is  called  the  Balize,  through  the  whole  length 
cf  which  the  river  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GENERAL  KKMARKS  ON  CAFES  AND  PENINBULAa 

Puts  of  contineiits  which  shoot  into  the  sea,  and  are  connected  with  the  main  land  bf 
mdj  a  small  portion  of  their  circnmference,  are  named  peninsulas,  and  their  figures 
cAen  correspond  with  those  of  galCs  and  inland  seas.  When  such  masses  of  land  are 
anaebed  to  the  continent  by  a  greater  extent  of  line  than  one  fourth  of  their  circumfe* 
leace,  they  are  not  considered  as  peninsulas.  If  the  projection  of  land  reach  but  a  short 
distanoe,  they  are  called  capes,  promontories,  or  simply  points.  The  most  remarkable 
capes  in  the  world  are,  Cape  Horn,  St.  Roque,  Blanco,  CckI,  Verd,  Good  Hope,  Gaidafoi, 
Koith,  Comorin,  and  Taymour. 
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CHAPTER  XL— BAYS,  HARBORS,  SOUNDS.  AND  GULFS. 

I.  BATS  AND  HARBORS. 

Tbb  seacoast  of  Maine  b  indented  with  numeroos  bays.  Of  these  the 
largest  is  Penobscot  Bay,  which  fonns  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  width  at  its  entrance 
between  the  isle  of  Holt  and  Owl's  Head.  It  incloses  Fox,  Haut,  Long, 
and  Deer  islands,  besides  a  number  of  small  islands  and  roclu.  On  a  fin^ 
peninsula  in  this  bay  the  British,  in  the  late  war,  built  a  fort,  and  made  a 
settlement,  which  is  now  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  is  a 
very  commodious  place  for  the  lumber  trade.  Broad  Bay  is  situated  about 
twelve  miles  westwardly,  and  is  bounded  by  Pleasant-point  on  the  east, 
and  Pemaquid-point  on  the  west,  the  latter  of  which  projects  consideiaUv 
into  the  sea.  Vasco  Bay  lies  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small- 
point,  and  averages  twenty-five  miles  in  width  by  fourteen  in  length ;  it 
forms  the  entrance  into  Sagadahok  river,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  any  burden.  This  is  a  very  handsome  bay,  and  con- 
tains not  less  than  three  hundred  small  islands,  some  of  which  are  inhabited, 
and  nearly  all  more  or  less  cultivated ;  the  land  on  these  islands,  and  on 
the  opposite  coast,  being  the  best  for  agriculture  of  any  near  the  seashore 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  WeUs  Bay  lies  between  Cape  Porpoise  and 
Neddick,  which  are  twenty-one  miles  apart.  Passamaqtioady  JBoy,  forming 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  is  six  miles 
long  and  twelve  wide ;  it  contains  many  islands,  and  receives  the  St  Croix 
river.  Small  harbors  are  numerous,  and  the  shores  are  rocky  and  bold. 
Besides  the  bays  here  described,  are  the  Saco  and  Machias  bays. 

Massachusetts  Bay  is  about  forty  miles  in  extent,  lying  between  Cape 
Ann  on  the  north  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  south.  Within  this  lies  Bostam 
Bay,  comprising  the  space  between  Nahant  on  the  north  and  Pou^t  Alder- 
ton  on  the  south,  and  including  the  harbors  of  Boston,  Lynn,  Dorchester, 
Quincy,  and  Hingham,  with  Nantucket  and  President  Roads,  and  the  nu- 
merous islands  within  the  Boston  lighthouse.  The  most  noted  of  these 
are  Governor's  Island,  and  Castle  Island,  on  both  of  which  fortifications 
are  erected  ;  they  lie  about  two  and  a  half  miles  easterly  from  Boston,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other,  dividing  the  inner  from  the 
outer  harbor.  The  only  channel  for  large  ships  passes  between  them. 
This  harbor  is  of  sufficient  extent,  and  its  water  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  five  hundred  ships  of  the  largest  class  to  ride  at  anchor  m  safety ; 
while  its  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast 

In  the  south  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  Cape  Cod  Bay,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  lying  between  Cape  Cod  and  Plymouth ;  within  this  are 
Barnstable  and  rlymouth  Bays.  In  the  south  of  the  state  is  Buzzard's 
Bay,  on  the  south-west  side  oi  Cape  Cod,  twenty  miles  deep,  and  inclosing 
the  harbor  of  New  Bedford.  *  Buzzard's  Bay,*  says  a  recent  and  entertain- 
ing tourist, '  has  much  that  is  interesting  on  its  extensive  shores.  A  beau- 
tiful little  spot  called  Naushaw,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
voyager  on  his  way  to  Nantucket.    Parts  of  it  are  thickly  covered  with 
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woods.  From  its  centre,  on  an  eminence,  rises  a  picturesque  spot,  which 
WIS  bttilt  by  an  English  gentleman  of  wealth,  for  his  summer  residence* 
Some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  became  impressed  with  the  belief  tibat, 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  after  his  decease,  he  should  return  and 
resume  the  occupations  of  life.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  that  the  house 
with  its  furniture,  should  remain  unmolested  until  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  when  he  should  again  return  to  occupy  it.  Every  thing  remained 
as  he  would  have  it  for  some  time  after  his  death.  But  eventually  the  house 
and  liimiture  were  sold,  and  passed  into  other  hands.  Thirty  or  forty 
summers  have  reinvigorated  the  turf  of  his  grave,  but  he  has  not  yet 
retained,  to  claim  his  property,  or  to  reinhabit  the  decaying  mansion.* 
The  boat  passes  from  the  bay  into  the  sound,  through  a  narrow  passage 
cdled  Wood*s  Hole,  a  place  very  intricate  and  difficult  of  navigation* 
Breakers  run  out  from  the  shore  in  all  directions ;  so  that  a  straight  course 
thnnigh,  would  be  impossible.  The  boat  in  passing  through  this  miniature 
Bail  Crate,  makes  a  course  in  the  form  of  the  letter  s, 

Narragamet  Bay  intersects  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  about  twen- 
tj-ei^t  miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad.  It  contains  fifbsen  islands ;  it  has 
many  excellent  harbors,  and  aflfords  great  advantages  for  navigatioik 
Newport  harbor,  in  the  channel  between  Conanicut  and  Rhode  Island,  i$ 
me  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  deep,  capacious,  and  easily  access 
iible.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat's  Island,  and  Fort 
Adams  on  Rhode  Island ;  the  latter  is  a  large  stone  castle  of  great  strength. 
Xhe  banks  of  this  bay  are  covered  with  fine  settlements,  the  view  of  ^hich 
from  the  water  is  highly  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  seacoast  of  New  York  is  nearly  all  comprised  within  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  which  contain  a  few  harbors  and  inlets,  but  none  that  are 
much  frequented  by  shipping.  The  bay  or  harbor  of  New  York  is  very 
lafe  and  capacious ;  its  boundaries  towards  the  sea  are  Long  Island  and 
Staten  Island ;  it  extends  nine  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  from  a  mile 
tnd  a  half  to  five  miles  broad ;  inclosing  several  small  islands,  on  which 
axe  fortifications.  The  Hudson  enters  this  bay  from  the  north.  The  East 
river,  or  channel  between  New  York  Island  and  Long  Island,  communicates 
with  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  east.  The  Kills,  a  strait  between  Staten 
Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  communicates  with  Newark  Bay  and  the  river 
Raritan  on  the  west ;  and  the  Narrows  open  into  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
south.  At  low  water,  the  entrance  by  the  Narrows  is  somewhat  difiicult 
for  large  ships,  and  the  entrance  from  the  Sound  is  obstructed  by  the  rocky 
strait  of  Hell  Gate.  There  are  several  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
most  noted  of  which  is  Sacket's  Harbor,  toward  the  east  end  of  the  lake ; 
it  is  deep  and  safe,  and  was  an  important  naval  station  during  the  war 
of  1812. 

New  Jersey  has  a  long  line  of  seacoast,  but  it  is  quite  deficient  in  ffood 
harbors.  Newark  Bay  is  rather  a  small  lake,  communicating  by  long 
outlets  with  the  sea.  The  Bay  of  Amhoy^  between  Staten  Island  and 
Sandy  Hook,  afibrds  little  shelter  for  vessels.  There  is  a  long  bay,  formed 
by  a  beach  four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Manafouan  river,  in  Monmouth  county,  almost  to  Cape  May. 
Through  this  beach  are  a  number  of  inlets,  by  which  the  bay  communicates 
uith  the  ocean.  Delaware  Bay  lies  between  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Delaware  river  and  several  other 
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smaDer  ones.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  in  the  centre  about  thirtj 
miles  across,  and  about  eighteen  at  its  mouth,  from  Cape  May  to  Cmpc 
Henlopen.  This  bay  has  many  shoal  places,  bat  is  in  general  deep  mi 
favorable  to  navigation.  A  breakwater  and  dike  are  now  constnictiii§ 
by  the  United  States*  government  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  ancha 
rage  ground  is  formed  by  a  cove  in  the  southern  shore,  directly  west  of  the 
pitch  of  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  seaward,  and  of  an  extensive  shoal  caDec 
the  Shears:  the  tail  of  which  makes  out  from  the  shore  about  five  miles  Qi 
the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Broadkill  Creek,  from  whence  it  extends  eastwaro 
and  terminates  at  a  point  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  shore  a) 
Uie  cape.  The  breakwater  consists  of  an  insulated  dike  or  wall  of  stone 
formed  in  a  straight  line  from  east  south-east  to  west  north-west,  and  twelvi 
hundred  yards  in  length.  At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fiftj 
yards  from  the  western  end  of  the  breakwater,  a  similar  dike  of  five  hvat 
dred  yards  in  length  is  projected  in  a  direct  line,  west  by  south,  one  hall 
south,  forming  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  degrees  fiftaei 
minutes  with  the  breakwater.  This  part  of  the  works  is  more  particiikil] 
designed  as  an  ice-breaker.  The  whole  length  of  the  two  mkes  abovi 
described,  is  seventeen  hundred  yards.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  sis 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  between  the  north  point  of  the  cape  and 
the  east  end  of  the  breakwater.  At  this  opening,  the  harbor  will  be  accev 
sible  during  all  winds  coming  from  the  sea.* 

The  Cheuq>eak  Bay  is  a  deep  gulf  opening  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  capes  Henry  and  Charles,  and  lymg  in  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  in  length,  extendini 
norUiwardly,  and  its  entrance  is  sixteen  miles  wide.  Its  general  breadu 
varies  from  seven  to  twenty  miles,  and  its  average  depth  is  nine  fathoma; 
it  afibrds  a  safe  and  easy  navigation,  and  many  fine  harbors.  Amonj 
these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Norfolk,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  James.  The  embouchure  of  this  river  forma  i 
spacious  haven,  called  Hampton  Roads. 

The  channel  which  leads  in  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  Hampim 
Roads,  is,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  line.  Thi 
shoal  water,  which,  under  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  re-acted  upon  by  the 
bar,  is  kept  in  an  unremitting  ripple,  has  given  the  name  of  Rip  Raps  ti 
this  place.  When  the  bar  is  passed,  Hampton  Roads  afibrd  the  finest 
anchorage  in  the  world,  and  in  them  all  its  navies  might  ride  with  perfed 
safety.  With  a  view  of  making  this  a  secure  retreaf  for  ships  of  war  and 
for  our  commerce,  in  any  future  contest  with  a  naval  power.  Fort  Monroe 

*  The  wfade  cost  of  this  work  was  estimated  by  the  commissioners  at  two  millkn 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  doUais.  The  amooni 
hitherto  expended  is  not  far  from  one  xnillion  dollars.  Two  or  three  years  more  will  be 
required,  in  order  to  carry  the  work  to  its  completion.  When  finished,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  it  will  afibnl  a  harbor  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  anchorage  of  upwardi 
of  sixty  vessels.  '  The  water  surface  will  comprise  an  area  of  one  mile  square,  having  a 
depth  at  low  water  of  from  three  to  six  fathoms,  between  the  pitch  of  the  cape  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ice-breaker.  This  place  M-ill  be  completely  secured  fixna 
all  gales  from  the  north-east  and  north-west,  these  being  the  only  points  of  attack 
which  there  has  been  a  necessity,  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  to  secure  and  fortify.'  There 
is  but  one  breakwater  in  the  world  that  can  claim  a  comparison  with  it,  viz.  that  at 
F^moath,  England,  the  length  of  whidi  is  about  a  mile.  Its  cost  was  upwards  of  one 
pullion  poands  sterlings  and  the  quantity  of  stone  employed  in  its  constraction,  abo^ 
two  miUum  tOQs. 
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bailt  on  the  point,  on  the  right  side  of  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Roada ;  and  the  Castle  of  the  Rip  Raps  is  directly  opposite  the  point, 
at  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  yards.  The  two  forts 
will  completely  command  the  channel,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  single 
diip  of  war  to  pass  without  the  permission  of  the  power  holding  the  fort^ 
leases.  They  are  so  constructed,  as  to  present  immense  batteries  of  cannon 
upon  an  approaching  ship,  from  the  moment  she  comes  in  reach,  from  the 
capes,  and  tnroughout  all  the  bondings  of  the  channel.^ 

Ckaapeak  Bay,  and  its  tributary  streams,  have  been  known  from  their 
discoTery  as  the  great  place  of  resort  for  water-fowl  in  the  United  States 
This  is  attributed  to  the  great  abundance  of  their  favorite  food,  which  is 
ftand  on  the  immense  flats  or  shoals  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  whole  length  of  North,  East,  and  Elk  rivers,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  as  far  south  as  York  and  James  rivers. 

The  harbors  of  North  and  South  Carolina  are  generally  bad.  That  of 
Charleston  is  obstructed  at  its  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar;  that  of 
Georgetown  will  admit  only  small  craft  The  harbor  of  Beaufort  or  Port 
Boyml  is  the  best  in  the  state,  but  is-  little  frequented.  The  largest  bays 
of  Florida  are  those  of  Apalachicola,  St.  Andrew's,  Ochlockney,  and  Pen« 
aacola.  Alabama  has  but  about  sixty  miles  of  seacoast,  containing  the 
apacioos  Bay  of  Mobile,  which  extends  thirty  miles  inland.  It  has  two 
principal  entrances,  one  of  which  has  eighteen  feet  depth  of  water.  To 
die  west  it  communicates  by  a  shallow  passage  with  the  Bay  of  Pasca- 
tiMiIa,  which  lies  within  a  number  of  islands,  on  the  coast  of  tms  state  an4 
aiaaissijyL 

n.  SOUNDS. 

Long  Idand  Sound  is  an  extensive  gulf  or  channel,  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  in  length,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  Long  Island,  and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut.  It  is  narrow 
at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle ;  it  communicates  with 
the  ocean  at  both  ends.  Towards  the  west  it  contracts  gradually,  till  it 
joins  the  harbor  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  strait.  It  admits 
of  a  free  navigation  throughout  its  whole  extent  for  the  largest  ships,  except 

*  Fort  Monroe  is  already  finished,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  admirable  condition,  if  its 
■nnament  were  completed.  The  Rip  Raps,  when  finished,  will  be  a  monument  worthy 
of  the  people  who  have  lavished  their  means  in  its  erection,  and  of  the  genius  of  the 
engineers  oy  whom  it  was  planned.  The  area  of  the  structure,  as  originally  staked 
off,  includes  five  acres ;  great  part  of  which  was  twenty-two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  that  nearest  the  surface  eighteen  feet.  To  get  a  foundation  above  water 
for  the  fort,  or  castle,  an  island  has  been  raised,  by  throwing  rocks  into  the  water,  until, 
by  gradaal  accumulation,  it  has  emerged  above  the  tides.  The  rock  of  which  this  island 
is  formed,  has  been  brought  from  great  distances  and  at  vast  expense. 

After  a  foundation  was  obtained  for  the  castle  above  high  water,  the  building  of  the 
castle  was  begun,  and  carried  up  so  as  to  form  the  first  embrasures.  It  was  found  that 
(be  settling  of  the  artificial  mound  of  stone,  cracked  the  walls.  The  building  was. 
therefore,  discontinued ;  but  immense  masses  of  granite  have  since  been  brought  and 
lodged  upon  the  line  of  the  work,  that  the  weight  of  the  material,  designed  for  its  com* 
pleSon,  might  be  employed  in  consolidating  its  foundations.  For  some  years  this 
marine  pyramid  sunk  between  six  and  eight  inches ;  during  the  last  year,  although 
pressed  with  the  weight  of  all  the  material  gathered  for  the  superstructure,  it  settled 
about  three  inches.  It  is  stated  that  the  erection  of  the  castle  may  now  proceed  with 
li^tj,  and  tkat  its  immediate  completion  is  contemplated  by  ^emment. 
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at  the  celebrated  passage  called  HeU  Gate^*  situated  near  tbe  west  end 
of  this  sound,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  a  very 
singular  strait,  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  having  a 
ledge  of  sunken  rocks  across  it  in  an  angular  direction,  which  occasions 
many  whirlpools  and  cross  currents  in  the  water.  These,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  tide,  make  a  tremendous  noise,  and  render  a  passage  impracticable ; 
but  at  other  times  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  navigation  easy. 

Pcmdico  Sound  is  a  kind  of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  and  seventy  miles  in  length.  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  sand  hardly  a  mile  wide,  generally 
covered  with  trees  or  bushes.  Through  this  bank  are  several  small  inlets, 
by  which  boats  may  pass ;  but  Ocrecock  Inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will 
admit  vessels  of  burden.  This  inlet  communicates  with  Albemarle  Sounds 
which  is  also  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to 
fifteen  in  breadth,  lying  north  of  Pamlico  Sound.  Core  Sound  lies  south  of 
Pamlico,  and  has  a  communication  with  it.  These  sounds  are  so  large* 
when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the  sea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived 
in  any  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  them,  nor  is  the  water  salt,  even  in 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers. 

m.  GULFS. 

<aftt(f  of  Mexico, — The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  shores  of  Florida* 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  It 
extends  between  the  eighteenth  and  thirtieth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and 
is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  but  somewhat  elongated  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  latter  direction  it  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long;  in 
the  transverse  direction  it  is  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  It  opens  in  a 
south-east  direction,  between  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  or  the 
capes  Catoche  and  Sable,  which  are  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  Island  of  Cuba  divides  this  opening  into  two 
channels :  the  one  to  the  south-west,  communicating  with  the  Sea  of  the 
Antilles,  and  the  other  to  the  north-east  with  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  the 
Straits  of  Bahama  or  Florida.  South  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
round  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  an  extent  of  six  hundred  miles» 
this  gulf  does  not  present  a  single  good  port,  as  Vera  Cruz  is  merely  a  bad 
anchorage  amidst  shallows.  The  Mexican  coast  may  be  considered  a  sort 
of  dike,  against  which  the  waves,  continually  agitated  by  the  trade-winds 
blowing  from  east  to  west,  throw  up  the  sands  carried  by  the  violent  motion. 
The  rivers  descending  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  have  also  contributed  to  in- 
crease these  sands,  and  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea.  No  vessels,  says 
Humboldt,  drawing  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  inches  water,  can  pass 
over  these  sand-bars  without  danger  of  grounding. 

*  Washington  Irving  describes  Hell  Gate  <  to  be  as  pacific  at  low  water  as  any  other 
stream.  As  the  tide  rises,  it  begins  to  fret ;  at  half-tide  it  rages  and  roars,  as  if  bellow- 
ing for  more  water ;  bat  when  the  tide  is  full,  it  relapses  again  into  quiet,  and  for  a 
time  seems  almost  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  an  alderman  aher  dinner.  It  may  be  compared 
to  an  inveterate  hard  drinker,  who  is  a  peaceable  fellow  enough  when  he  has  no  liquot 
at  all,  or  when  he  has  his  skin  full :  but  when  half-seasover,  plajrs  the  very  devil.' 

The  borders  of  the  sound,  all  about  this  sirait,  are  broken  and  indented  by  rocky  nooks, 
and  the  bay  towards  the  city  is  so  beautifully  shaped,  and  the  views  on  both  sides  sp 
interesting,  that  the  shores  and  neighborhood  of  the  bay  are  adorned  with  a  great 
aomber  cf  handsome  a|^  expensive  villas. 
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Tlie  Mississippi  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
orries  down  with  it,  besides  its  vast  body  of  waters,  a  prodigious  qfuandty 
of  ofganic  and  unorganic  debris.  The  town  of  New  Orleans,  near  the 
moatn  of  this  river,  is  the  principal  comtnerciai  station  along  the  whole 
gnlf.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf  tne  winds  blow  regularly  from  the  north- 
Mst;  bat  thev  vary  considembly  on  approaching  the  shore.  From  the 
Mississippi,  along  the  Florida  coast,  the  south-west  wind  blows  violently 
is  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October ;  the  north  wind  prevails 
during  the  other  nine  months.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  San  Bernardo, 
the  wind  generally  blows  in  the  morning  from  the  south-east  or  east-south- 
etst,  and  in  the  evening  from  the  south-west.  Between  Catoche  and  Cam* 
peaeky  the  reigning  wind,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  blows  from  the 
nortk-Mst ;  but  from  the  end  of  April  to  September,  it  comes  from  the 
appetite  direction.  The  most  remarkable  current  in  the  gulf,  is  that  called 
die  Gm^  Sireamj  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

GENERAL  RKMAR¥S  ON  BAYa 

Xasy  poitioDS  of  the  land  and  sea  extend  .reciprocaDy  the  one  into  the  other.  If  the 
■a  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  any  continent,  it  forms  there  a  medHerra$iean,  or  inland 
lea,  almost  smroanded  by  hind,  and  having  only  a  narrow  opening  into  the  sea.  If  the 
cueot  of  such  seas  be  less,  and  the  opening  larger,  they  are  called  gtdfi  or  bajft,  two 
terms  which  geographical  writers  have  wished  to  distingaish,  but  which  cnstomaxy 
Ingaage  more  frequently  confounds.  The  still  smaller  portions  of  sea,  sommnded  as 
jl  irere  by  land,  and  which  afford  a  shelter  for  shi^,  are  called  ports,  creelcs,  or  roads. 
Ike  §m  term  means  a  secure  asylam :  the  second  is  applied  to  places  or  ports  of  madi 
■ntter  size,  and  which,  when  improved  or  completed  by  artificial  aid,  are  styled  haiboiB, 
tad  loads  alTord  only  a  temporary  anchorage  and  security  from  certain  winds.  The 
■incqMl  bays  in  the  world  are  Baffin's,  Hudson's,  Jamc^s's,  Fondy,  Massachusetts^ 
ftoaganset,  Delaware,  ChesapeaJE,  Campeachy,  Honduras,  Bristol,  All  Saints,  Cardi* 
giB,  Dooegal,  Galway,  Biscay,  Bengal,  Walwich,  Table,  False,  Angola,  Natal,  Saldanha, 
tad  Botany.  The  principal  galfs  are  St.  Lawrence,  Mexico^  Amatique,  California^ 
tesma,  Guayaqnil,  St.  George,  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga,  Genoa,  Naples,  Taranto,  Venice, 
Sakniea,  Persian,  Ormns,  Siam,  Tonqnin,  Corea,  Obi,  and  Guinea.  The  principal  sounds 
ne  Long  Island,  Albemarie,  Pamlico,  Prince  William's,  Queen  Charlotte's^  and  Nootka 
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CHAPTER  Xn.— OCEANS. 

The  United  States  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  nearly  ti 
whole  of  their  eastern  coast,  and  by  die  Pacific  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  boundary. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic,  is  comprised  that  mass  of  water  betwec 
the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  the  western  coast  of  Europe  and  Airia 
In  its  narrowest  part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland,  it  is  one  thousan 
miles  wide,  and  opening  thence  to  the  south-west  with  the  general  rang 
of  the  bounding  continents,  spreads  under  the  northern  tropic  to  a  Iveadi 
of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seveal 
miles, without  estimating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  general  phencnoeiia  o 
the  two  opposing  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  great  resemblance.  The  Atlai 
tic  coast  of  the  United  States  presents  an  elliptic  curve  in  its  entire  exten 
with  three  intermediate  and  similar  curves;  the  first  extending  aeie 
hundred  miles  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras,  the  second  from  Cai 
Hatteras  five  hundred  miles  to  the  outer  capes  of  Massachusetts,  and  tt 
third  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maiw 
Opposite  to  the  United  States,  the  Atlantic  admits  soundings  in  eTei 
place  near  the  shores,  always  deepening  very  gradually.  We  hare  m 
round  an  exact  comparison  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Atlantic  with  dH 
of  other  oceans.  The  chief  phenomenon  that  marks  it  along  the  coast  < 
the  states  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Besides  the  regular  periodical  currents  produced  in  the  ocean  by  tb 
tides,  varipus  others  arise  from  diflferent  causes.*  The  waters  of  the  m 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  an  external  impulse,  by  a  difference  in  tempen 
ture  and  saltness,  by  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  polar  ice,  or  by  A 
inequality  of  evapoiation  Uiat  takes  place  in  different  latitudes.  Som 
times  several  of  these  causes  concur  in  producing  the  same  effect ;  at  other 
their  actions  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  their  effects  wholly  or  partial! 
destroyed.  Some  of  these  currents  constantly  follow  the  same  directioi 
others  are  subject  to  periodical  changes,  whilst  a  third  class  are  more  ace 
dental.  The  most  regular  and  extensive  current  on  the  globe  is  that  whk 
constantly  flows  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tropics,  and  extends  on  eac 
side  of  the  equator  to  about  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude. 

This  vast  current  necessarily  results  from  the  attraction  of  the  heaven! 
bodies,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  direction  of  the  trade  windi 
Its  existence  is  incontestibly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  vessels  sailing  to  tb 
«  westward,  are  always  ahead  of  their  reckonins^ ;  that  is,  their  real  situatioi 
as  determined  by  oWrvations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  always  found  t 
be  west  of  that  estimated  from  the  rate  of  which  the  vessel  is  supposed  1 
sail,  as  impelled  by  the  wind  alone^  This  difference  of  situation  is  occt 
sioned  by  tne  general  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  ii 
consequently,  the  proper  measure  of  the  current.     This  is  the  reason  wh 

*  Major  Rennel  considers  the  winds  Xht  principal  cause  of  currents  in  the  ocean,  i 
which  opinion  he  is  supported  by  several  eminent  writers :  but  allowing  to  the  win 
great  influence,  still  that  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  tu 
tNtt  and  coQtndictory  tacts  which  aie  recorded  ooaceraing  these  mighty  streams. 
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ungatoTS,  in  sailing  from  Europe  to  America  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
make  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries,  and  then  shape  their  course  in  the  direc* 
don  of  the  wind  and  current  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  general  current  also  flows  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  This 
arises  from  the  increased  evaporation  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  the 
augmented  temperature  of  the  waters,  which  render  them  specifically 
fighter  than  those  of  the  ocean  in  higher  latitudes,  as  well  as  from  the 
increased  supplies  produced  hy  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice ;  all  of  which 
render  these  currents  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  this  perpetu« 
ally  circulating  fluid.  Their  existence  and  efiects  are  fully  attested  by  the 
enonnous  masses  of  polar  ice,  which  they  convey  into  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  the  ocean,  and  which  sometimes  float  as  low  as  forty  degrees  of 
latitude. 

These  general  currents  are  greatly  modified,  and  changed  into  various 
direcUons  by  the  obstacles  they  encounter  in  their  progress.  The  coast  of 
America,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  flanked,  intercept  the 
general  current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  create  what  navigators  call  the  Gvlf 
Stretatu  This  great  current  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  sweeping 
riNiiid  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  issues  with  accelerated  velocity  towards  the^ 
•ortk,  by  the  channel  between  the  southern  point  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
blands.*^  It  then  rolls  along  the  shore  of  North  America,  diminishii^  in 
velocity,  but  increasing  in  breadth,  till  it  reaches  the  great  bank  of  New- 
firandland.  There  it  suddenly  turns  towards  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
ilows  with  still  decreasing  velocity,  towards  the  shores  of  Europe,  the 
Aaores,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Navigators  readily  distinguish  this 
current  by  the  his^h  temperature  of  its  waters,  their  great  saltness,  their 

color,  and  the  shoals  of  sea-weedt  that  cover  their  surface. 
umboldt,  in  May,  1804,  observed  its  velocity  in  the  twenty-seventh 

of  latitude,  and  found  it  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
though  the  north  wind  blew  very  strongly  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 
When  it  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  its  velocity  resembles  that  of  a 
torrent,  and  is  sometimes  five  miles  an  hour,  but  at  others  not  more  than 
three.     Between  the  nearest  point  of  Florida,  and  the  bank  of  Bahama,  the 

•  When  the  coarse  of  this  stream  is  stated  to  be  three  thousand  geographical  miles. 
Home  idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  force  with  which  it  issues  through  the  strait  of  Florida ; 
a  force  so  great  as  to  be  destructive  to  the  land  in  that  quarter.  On  the  north  side  of 
Delam'ure  Bay,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  average  nine  feet  a  year,  from  observations 
made  between  1804  and  1820,  and  at  Suilivan's  Island  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  sea  carried  away  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
land  in  three  years ;  which  destructive  power  arises  from  the  narrouTiess  of  the  strait, 
and  the  great  volume  of  water  that  passes  through  it.  As  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
smut  of  Florida  is  thirty-six  nautic  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  annual  mean  velocity 
about  seventy-three  miles  per  day,  a  surface  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  square  miles  of  gull  water  will  be  poured  into  the  Atlantic  every  day,  or  about 
twcHhirds  of  a  square  equatorial  degree. 

t  Humboldt  \s  of  opinion  that  this  weed  is  produced  in  large  beds,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  from  these  beds  it  is  detached  in  a  ripened  state,  and  collects  in  large 
masses  on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  Sargasso,  or  Weedy  Sea.  Hans  Sloane,  in 
hin  history  of  Jamaica,  quotes  many  authorities  for  the  weed's  being  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Cape  Verd  and  Canary  islands,  as  well  as  among  those  of  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
it  i&  carried  to  sea,  by  means  of  winds  and  currents.  The  opinion  of  Humboldt  appears 
to  account  more  satisfactorily  for  the  accumulation  of  such  vast  masses  than  that  of  the 
of  Jamaica, 
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breadth  b  only  fifteen  leagues,  but  a  few  degrees  further  north,  it  is  seventh 
teen ;  in  the  parallel  of  Charleston  it  is  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues  in  breadth; 
and  in  latitude  forty  degrees  and  twenty-five  minutes,  this  is  increased  til 
nearly  eighty  leagues.  The  waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  being  thus  forciUj 
impelled  towards  the  north-east,  preserve  their  high  temperature  to  such  • 
degree,  that,  in  latitude  forty  and  forty-one  degrees,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  seventy-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  while  out  of  the  current  the  teiii> 
perature  of  the  water  was  only  sixty-three  degrees. 

In  the  parallel  of  New  YorK  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  sea  in  latitude  eighteen  degrees.  When  the  current  reaches 
the  western  islands  of  the  Azores,  where  the  breadth  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues,  the  waters  still  preserve  a  part  of  the  impulsion  they' 
receive  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  nearly  one  thousand  leagues  distant.  Heno» 
the  current  proceeds  to  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Blanco,  where  the  waters  flow  towards  the  south-west, 
they  mingle  with  the  current  of  the  tropics,  and  recommence  their  tour  from 
east  to  west. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  eleventh 
and  forty-third  degrees,  are  constantly  drawn  by  currents  into  a  kind  of 
whirlpool ;  and  if  a  drop  of  these  waters  be  supposed  to  return  precisely  to 
the  place  from  which  it  commenced  its  motion,  Humboldt  has  caicii* 
lated,  from  the  known  velocity  of  the  current,  that  it  would  require  twtf 
years  and  ten  months  to  complete  its  circuit  of  three  thousand  eight  him* 
dred  leagues. 

*•  A  boat,'  he  observes,  *  which  may  be  supposed  to  receive  no  impulsioii- 
from  the  winds,  would  require  thirteen  months  from  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
reach  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  ten  months  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  reach  the  Tortoise  Shoals,  opposite  the  port  of  Havana, 
while  forty  or  fifty  days  might  be  suflicient  to  carry  it  from  the  straits  of 
Florida  to  the  bank  of  Newfoundland.  Estimating  the  velocity  of  the  wa» 
ter  at  seven  or  eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  their  progress  from  this 
bank  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  would  require  ten  or  eleven  months  for  this 
last  distance.  Such  are  the  eflects  of  this  slow  but  regular  motion,  which 
agitates  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  The  Gulf  Stream  furnished  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus  indications  of  the  existence  of  land  to  the  west.  This 
current  had  carried  upon  the  Azores  the  bodies  of  two  men  of  an  unknown 
race,  and  pieces  of  bamboo  of  an  enormous  size.  In  latitude  forty-five 
or  fifty  degrees,  near  Bonnet  Flamand,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
flows  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  coast  of  Europe. 
It  deposits  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  trees  and  fruits  belongs 
ing  to  the  torrid  zone.  Bemains  of  a  vessel  burnt  at  Jamaica  were  found 
upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is  likewise  this  river  of  the  Atlantic  which 
annually  throws  the  fruits  of  the  West  Indies  upon  the  shore  of  Norway. 

The  Pacific  is  also  one  of  the  great  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  By 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Russia  our  government  possesses  sovereignty  along 
the  Pacific  ocean  from  latitude  forty-two  degrees  to  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes,  which  is  equal  to  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  statute 
miles.  This  great  ocean  extends  from  Beering's  Straits  to  me  antarctic 
circle,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  leagues,  and  from  Asia 
and  New  Holland  to  America.  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  and  Ant-* 
arctic  oceans  only  by  imaginary  lines.   Its  extreme  breadth^  a  little  north  oC 
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tke  equator,  is  four  thonsand  Bve  hundred  and  fifty  leagues ;  between  South 
America  and  New  Holland,  latitude  thirty  degrees  south,  it  is  two  thousand 
sine  hundred  and  seventy  leagues.  It  contains  an  immense  number  of 
idands  spread  over  its  surface,  particularly  between  latitude  thirty  degreed 
Borth  and  fifty  degrees  south,  to  which  modern  geographers  have  given  the 

fineral  appellation  of  Oceanica,  It  was  first  called  the  South  Sea  by  the 
uropean  navigators  wMo  entered  it  from  the  north.  Magellan  gave  it  the 
itme  of  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  calms  which  he  experienc- 
ed in  it ;  but  it  by  no  meana  deserves  the  name,  as  it  is  remarkable  for 
ike  fury  of  its  storms,  and  the  agitation  of  its  waters.  The  trade-winds, 
which  constantly  blow  between  the  tropics,  render  the  passage  from  the 
western  coast  of  America  to  Asia  very  short ;  but  the  return  is  proportion- 
wttlj  difficult  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  entered  the 
FKific,  which  they  did  from  the  east.  Balboa,  in  1513,  discovered  it  from 
die  summit  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Ha- 
gellan  sailed  across  it  from  east  to  west  in  1521.* 

The  Pacific,  by  its  general  motion,  retreats  from  the  coast  of  America, 
tad  flows  from  east  to  west ;  and  this  motion  is  very  powerful  in  the  vast 
lad  nnintemipted  extent  of  that  sea.  Near  Cape  Corriantes,  in  Peru,  the 
Ka  appears  to  flow  from  the  land  by  this  single  cause.  Ships  are  carried 
with  rapidity  from  the  port  of  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Bat  in  order  to  return,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  north  of  the  tropics,  to 
seek  the  polar  current,  and  the  variable  winds.  On  the  other  side,  the 
south  polar  current,  finding  no  land  to  impede  it,  carries  alons^  with  it  the 
polar  ice  even  to  the  latitude  where  the  motion  of  the  tropical  current  be* 
rins  to  be  felt  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
ioating  pieces  of  ice  are  met  with  at  fifty  and  even  at  forty  degrees.    > 

In  its  motion  towards  the  west,  the  Pacific  is  impeded  by  an  immense 
archipelago  of  fiats,  islands,  submarine  mountains,  and  even  land  of  con- 
siderable extent;  it  penetrates  into  this  labyrinth,  and  there  forms  one 
current  after  another.  The  direction  which  the  principal  of  these  currents 
observe,  is  conformable  to  the  general  motion  towards  the  west.  But,  as 
Blight  be  expected,  the  inequalities  of  the  basin  of  the  sea,  the  coasts,  and 

•Magellan  set  sail  from  Europe  in  September,  1519,  with  five  ships,  with  the  intention 
by  sailing  west  and  south,  and  following  a  course  never  before  attempted,  to  try  to  make 
the  Molucca  Islands  at  least,  by  an  entirely  new  passage.  Reaching  first  a  southern  part 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  where  he  rested  for  the  winter  and  refreshed  his  fol- 
lofwers,  he  leisurely  proceeded  still  southerly  ;  and  in  the  October  following,  first  disco- 
rered  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name.  Neither  the  dangerous  currents  of  this 
tempestuoos  region,  however,  nor  the  unknown  nautical  terrors  of  the  stormy  Cape 
Horn,  could  damp  the  ardor  of  this  bold  adventurer-,  and  having  at  length  surmounted 
aU  the  difficulties  of  the  strait,  and  cleared  the  wild  shores  by  which  thev  were  sur- 
rounded, Magellan  and  his  discovery  ships  first  emerged  into  the  great  South  Sea. 

Sea-room,  almost  boundless,  the  great  delight  of  the  sailor,  together  with  steady 
breezes  and  salubrious  weather,  carried  these  first  adventurers  on  into  this  new  region, 
with  high  hopes,  and  spirits  dancing  as  the  waves  over  which  they  rode.  Finding  that 
the  stream  of  wind  which  so  pleasingly  wafVed  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  followed 
the  cnorse  of  the  sun  and  blew  stradily  in  one  direction,  in  that  manner  which  in  all 
similar  cases  has  since  been  denominated  trade-wind ;  and  that,  favored  by  this  breeze, 
the  trader  and  his  companions  proceeded  on  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  expectations,  the  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  Magellan  equally  to  be  at  peaca 
with  each  other  and  with  the  hopeful  manner  who  had  intrusted  himself  to  both ;  and 
thinking  this  unexplored  world  oi  waters  worthy  to  be  called  a  Paafie  Ocian,  he  gave  it 
iIm  aame,  which,  however  inappropriate,  it  will  probably  forever  retain. 
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the  chains  of  sabmarine  mountaim,  sometimes  turn  these  currents  towtai 
the  north  or  south.  We  may  easily  conceiTe  that  a  strong  repercussion  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  their  meeting  with  a  krge  masa 
of  land,  (as  New  South  Wales,)  may  eren  produce  a  counter  current, 
which  will  return  towards  the  east,  and  which,  by  breaking,  will  also  pi^ 
dace  other  currents,  adverse  and  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  such  as  were 
encountered  by  Cook  and  La  Perouse. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Asia.  Beering's  Straits 
connects  it  with  the  Arctic  Oceem,  and  the  line  which  indicates  the  one 
hundred  and  iorty-seventh  eastern  meridian,  arbitrarily  separates  it  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Geographers  divide  the  Pacific  into  the  northern  and 
southern,  the  equator  being  the  line  of  demarcation.  This  oceam  occupies 
fifW  millions  of  square  miles ;  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  snr&ce  of  the 
globe.  It  covers  three  times  the  extent  of  the  Indian,  and  twice  the  extenl 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

GENERAL  BEMABKS  Ofi  OGEAN& 

The  bed  of  the  ocean  is  divefsified  by  the  same  ifiequalities  that  ore  exhibited  od  the 
surlaoe  of  the  land.  Its  greaiest  depth  that  has  been  ascertained  by  experimeDt,  is 
seven  thousand  tw^  hundred  feet.  Its  mean  depth  is  a  little  over  three  thousand  fest  - 
about  the  same  as  the  mean  heights  of  the  continents  and  islands  above  its  suiiaee. 
Farts  of  the  sea  di&r  in  saltness,l>iit  the  difference  is  slight.  Thoagh  more  Utter  thaa 
that  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  water  of  the  sorftoe  is  less 
saH.  Iidaod  seas  are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  on  account  of  the  larine  vohunesof 
fresh  water  emptied  into  them.  The  coldness  of  the  polar  seas  occasions  a  mate  ra|iid 
deposit  of  the  saline  substances,  and  renders  them  more  salt  thao  those  of  the  equator. 
Varioos  theories  have  been  formed  to  accotmt  for  the  saltness  of  the  sea;  one  attrQMites 
it  to  the  existence  of  primitive  beds  of  salt  at  its  bottom,  another  to  the  cormptioo  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  carried  into  it  by  rivers.  A  third  theory  consiam  the 
ooeaa  as  the  residoe  of  a  primitive  fluid,  which,  after  depositing  all  the  sabstances  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  retained  the  saline  principle.  Sea-water  is  iseed  firom  ita 
salt  only  by  distillation. 

In  the  open  ocean,  the  prevailing  color  is  a  deep  greenish  blue ;  other  shades  ob- 
served in  the  different  seas  seem  to  be  owing  to  locfk  causes.  In  shoal  places  the  water 
taloes  a  fighter  hoe.  The  lominoas  appearance  of  the  sea  by  night  is  a  magnificent  phe- 
nomenon, that  has  not  yet  been  entirely  explained.  The  great  divisions  of  the  sea  are 
inhabited  by  their  pecoUar  fish,  and  frequented  by  peculiar  species  of  birds.  The  kve^ 
of  the  sea  is,  generally  speaking,  every  where  the  same ;  though  exceptions  to  this  rale 
are  sometimes  focmd  m  land-lodked  ba3rs  and  golfs,  where  the  waters  become  aocoma- 
lated  and  stand  higher  than  in  the  open  ocean. 
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CHAPTER  Xm.— SOIL. 

Eyibt  variety  of  soil  is  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
md  an  accurate  general  estimate  is  not  of  course  to  be  formed.  We  will 
first  describe  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as  the  Atlantic  Slope. 
Next  to  the  ocean  are  salt  meadows  or  marshes,  but  little  elevated  abore 
the  water,  towards  which,  their  surface  has  a  very  slight  inclination.  They 
tie  covered  with  a  peculiar  reddish  grass,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
height,  growing  very  thick,  and  forming  with  its  roots  a  compact  tuif  or 
iwudy  which  is  only  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  and  by  considerabfe 
iorce.  These  meadows  are  overflowed  by  the  salt  water  a  few  inches  deep, 
several  times  every  spring,  and  to  this  their  peculiar  character  is  attributed ; 
for  when  the  water  is  kept  from  them  by  dikes,  the  upland  grasses  take  root^ 
the  turf  loses  its  tenacity  and  crumbles,  and  in  a  few  years  their  appearance 
is  entirely  changed.  A  slope  of  about  six  feet  in  two  or  three  rods  lies 
between  these  meadows  and  low  water  mark ;  this  is  covered  with  a  coarse 
tall  grass  called  sedge,  which  requires  the  returns  of  the  daily  tides  to  bring 
il  lo  maturity. 

Adjoining  the  salt  meadows,  and  on  the  same  level,  at  the  farthest  extent 
of  the  oversowing  of  the  spring  tides,  fresh  meadows  immediately  com- 
mence, which  generally  extend  to  the  upland ;  sometimes,  however,  there 
is  an  interval  of  wet  ground  covered  with  bushes,  or  a  swamp  between 
them  and  the  upland.  They  are  wet,  and  usually  too  soft  to  bear  a  wagon. 
Similar  meadows  are  sometimes  found  several  miles  from  any  salt  meadows 
or  salt  water,  and  generally  at  the  heads  of  rivers,  where  the  face  of  the 
country  is  level.  These  meadows  bear  a  general  resemblance,  all  being 
covered  with  wild  grass,  varying  in  height  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil ;  the  more  water  there  is,  the 
more  rank  becomes  the  growth  of  the  grass,  until  flags  and  rushes  take  its 
place.  The  meadows  are  much  lower  than  the  upland,  and  were  evidently 
formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  depositing  an  alluvion  composed  of  the  fine 
particles  from  the  high  grounds,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  When 
drained  by  means  of  ditches,  they  become  hard,  will  produce  cultivated 
grass,  and  even  trees,  and  will  in  a  few  years  lose  all  their  former  features, 
except  their  low  situation  and  level  aspect. 

The  soil  of  this  section  is  to  a  great  extent  sandy ;  very  light  therefore, 
and  sometimes  barren,  more  especially  near  the  coast,  where  there  are 
much  marsh  land,  and  extensive  swamps.  In  many  places  these  swamps 
are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  growth  of  timber,  especially  of  the  cypress, 
and  some  species  of  the  pine,  which  are  favored  by  the  deep  clayed  soil, 
with  its  rich  annual  deposit ;  Louisiana,  towards  the  sea,  exhibits  a  great 
breadth  of  this  country  through  its  whole  extent.  Along  the  rivers  a  rich 
clay  is  found  in  considerable  quantities ;  many  fertile  spots  are  likewise 
interspersed  among  the  sands,  and  the  land  generally  improves  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  mountains.  The  best  soil  is  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
slope.  In  the  alluvial  district  of  Louisiana  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
deep«nd  rich ;  it  is  also  strong  and  vigorous  on  the  Red  river.    Along,  tlm 
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range  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains  a  thin  and  poor  soil  prevails,  mingledf 
however,  with  many  rich  and  productive  valleys.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  it  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hilly,  flinty,  and  consequently  barren  land. 

When  we  cross  the  mountains,  and  come  to  the  slope  descending  to  the 
Mississippi,  we  survey  a  large  extent  of  country  almost  universally  fertile 
and  divided,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  into  the  thickly  timblered,  the 
barren,  and  the  prairie  country.  In  the  first  division  every  traveller  re- 
marks a  grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  trees,  a  depth  of  verdure  in 
the  foliage,  and  a  luxuriance  of  growth  of  every  sort,  that  distinguish  this 
country  from  other  regions.  The  trees  are  large,  tall,  and  rise  alof^  free 
from  branches,  like  columns.  In  the  richer  lands  they  are  generaUy 
wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia,  grape  vines,  or  other  creepers. 
Intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  are  the  broad  leaves  of  the  grape 
vines,  with  trunks  occasionally  as  large  as  the  human  body.  Sometimes 
the  forests  are  entirely  free  from  undergrowth ;  at  others,  the  only  shrub 
18  the  graceful  and  splendid  papaw ;  but  often,  particularly  in  the  richer 
alluvions  of  the  south,  beneath  the  trees,  are  impenetrable  cane  brakes,  and 
a  tangle  of  brambles,  briars,  vines,  and  every  sort  of  weed. 

The  country  denominated  barrens  has  a  very  distinct  and  singular  con- 
figuration. It  has  usually  a  surface  gently  undulating,  in  long  and  uniform 
ridges.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish 
color,  covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass.  The  trees  are  thinly  scattered,  seldom 
either  large  or  dwarfish.  They  are  chiefly  oaks,  and  have  an  appearance 
peculiar  to  the  region  they  inhabit.  The  general  quality  of  the  land  seldom 
exceeds  the  third  rate ;  but  in  the  proper  latitudes,  it  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  fruit  trees.  On  the  little  elevations  of  the  barrens, 
trees  and  grass  grow ;  but  grass  and  weeds  are  the  only  occupants  of  the 
low  grounds.  The  soil  of  the  barrens  is  alluvial  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
though  on  some  of  the  highest  points  there  is  very  little ;  and  the  lower 
the  ground  the  deeper  the  alluvion.  On  the  elevations,  when  there  is  no 
alluvion,  a  stiff  blue  clay  is  found,  without  pebbles.  On  the  little  ridgesi 
where  the  dampness  is  not  too  great,  the  oak  or  the  hickory  has  taken 
possession,  and  there  grows  to  a  moderate  height  in  clusters ;  on  the  low 
umds  the  soil  is  too  wet  and  the  grass  too  thick  for  such  a  growth. 

The  barrens  then  are  natural  meadows,  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass, 
varying  in  extent  and  figure,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  elevated  ground, 
decked  with  a  cluster  of  trees ;  add  to  this,  a  reddish  stream  running  through 
ground  but  little  lower  than  the  surrounding  plain,  and  you  have  the  picture 
complete.  There  are  large  districts  of  this  description  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama ;  they  are  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  are 
found  more  or  less  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  region 
and  the  bushy  prairies,  abound  in  those  singular  cavities  called  sink-holes, 
which  are  generally  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet 
in  depth,  and  at  the  top  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 
Willows  and  other  aquatic  vegetables  grow  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  cavities  are  caused  by  running  waters,  which 
find  their  way  through  the  limestone  cavities  beneath  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  soil. 

The  remaining  surface  is  that  of  the  prairies,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive.  These  may  be  classed  under  three  general  divisions,  though 
Ikey  have  great  divemty  of  aqiect;  the  heathy,  or  bushy;  the  alluvial,  or 
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wei;  and  the  dry,  or  rolling  prairies.  The  bushy  prairies  seem  to  be  in- 
lennediate  between  the  barrens  and  the  alluvial  prairies.  They  have 
aprings,  abound  in  bushes  and  shrubs,  with  grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer 
vith  a  great  variety  of  flowers ;  the  bushes  are  often  overtopped  with  the 
ctmmoa  hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this  description  are  very  common  in  Illinois^ 
IGssissippi,  and  Indiana,  and  they  occur  among  the  other  prairies  to  a 
omsiderable  distance  towards  the  Chippewayan  Mountains.  The  dry 
pimiries  are  for  the  most  part  without  springs,  and  destitute  of  all:  vegetation 
except  weeds,  flowering  plants,  and  grass.  To  the  sight  they  are  nearly 
level,  but  their  inclination  is  proved  by  the  quick  motion  of  the  water 
courses.  This  class  of  prairies  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  Here  are  thu 
haunts  of  the  bufialoes,  and  here  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  without 
vood  or  water,  and  the  horizon  on  every  side  sinking  to  contact  with  the 

grass. 

The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest  division.  They 
occar  generallv  on  the  margins  of  water  courses,  though  they  are  sometimes 
ftmnd  with  aU  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  far  from  the  points  where 
waters  run  at  present  They  are  conmionly  basins,  and  their  outline  is 
strongly  marked ;  their  soil  is  black,  deep,  friable,  and  wonderfully  rich. 
Native  grasses  spring  on  them  in  singular  luxuriance,  rising  to  a  great 
heigfatt  but  they  are  too  loamy  for  the  cultivated  grasses.  In  proper  latr- 
tildes  ihey  are  excellent  for  wheat  and  maize.  Still  more  than  the  rolling 
ptairiea,  diey  appear  to  the  eye  a  dead  level,  though  they  have  slight  ini- 
dinations  and  depressions ;  yet  from  the  general  equality,  and  immense 
amount  of  v^;etation,  small  ponds  and  bavous  are  formed  there,  which  SA 
from  the  rivers  and  rains,  and  are  only  exhausted  during  the  intense  heats 
of  summer,  by  evaporation. 

In  the  alluvial  prairies  that  are  connected  with  the  rivers,  these  ponds 
are  filled  in  the  season  of  high  waters  with  fish  of  various  kinds ;  as  the 
water  becomes  low,  and  their  course  connecting  with  the  river  become  dry, 
the  fish  are  taken  by  cartloads  among  the  high  grass,  where  the  water  is 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  When  the  waters  evaporate,  the  fish  iie,  and 
thousands  of  buzzards  are  unable  to  prevent  them  from  polluting  the  air. 
This  decayed  matter  seriously  aflects  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

Along  these  rich  plains,  herds  of  deer  are  seen,  flying  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  wind,  or  feeding  quietly  with  the  domestic  cattle.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn,  water-fowl  in  innumerable  flocks  hover  about  the  ponds  and  lakes 
of  these  prairies,  to  feast  on  the  oily  seeds  of  the  plants  and  grasses. 
During  the  months  of  vegetation,  the  richer  prairies  are  blooming  with 
flowers,  of  whose  variety,  number,  forms,  hues,  and  odors,  description  can 
furnish  no  adequate  idea.  Most  of  the  prairie  plants  have  tall  and  arrowy 
sterns^  with  spiked  or  tassellated  heads,  and  the  flowers  have  great  size, 
gaudiness  and  splendor,  without  much  delicacy  or  fragrance.  In  the  spring 
their  prevailing  color  is  bluish  purple ;  in  mid-summer,  red  mingled  with 
yellow ;  in  autumn,  the  flowers  are  large,  generally  of  the  helianthus  shape, 
and  of  a  rich  golden  color. 

The  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois* 
%od  the  Mississippi,  afibrd  a  highly  productive  soil.  More  to  the  south* 
ward,  the  extended  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  rept^lic ;  and  the  aame  fertility  extends  itself  beyond  the  Mississij^ 
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below  the  Missouri,  until  it  is  checked  by  the  Ozark  Mountains,  whoM 
productive  portion  is  confined  to  the  valleys.  To  the  west  of  these  momH 
tains,  and  of  the  Missouri,  the  soil  becomes  less  and  less  fertile,  till  we 
reach  the  Great  American  Desert,  which  has  already  been  described.  The 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Supenor« 
are  either  sandy  or  rocky,  and  generally  barren. 

Among  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  sheltered  and  fertile  valleys,  though 
their  summits  are  of  course  rocky,  sterile,  and  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  timber  in  the  mountains  is  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  other 
terebinthines.  Though  deficient  in  timber,  the  terrace  plains  below  have 
generally  a  fine  soil.  The  prairies,  like  those  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
are  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  Among 
the  prairie  plants  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  roots,  which  furnish  food  to  the 
savages.  W  ild  sage  is  found  in  abundance ;  it  grows  of  the  size  and  hei^t 
of  a  small  tree,  and  on  these  extensive  plains  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  fuel.  For  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  the  seashore  is 
skirted  with  deep  and  thick  forests  of  evergreen.  On  the  whole,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  few  countries  on  the  earth  have  a  more  fertile  soil,  than  the 
valle3rs  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

'  In  estimating  the  qiiality  of  new  lands  in  America,'  says  Dr.  Dwight* 
*  serious  errors  are  very  commonly  entertained,  from  want  of  due  attention 
to  the  following  fact :  Wherever  the  forest  has  been  undisturbed  by  firoy 
-they  have  accumulated,  by  shedding  their  foliage  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  and  by  their  own  decay,  a  covering  of  vegetable  mould  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  sometimes  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four.  This 
mould  is  the  best  ot  all  soils,  and  eminently  friendly  to  every  species  of 
vegetation.  It  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  mere  mass  of  manure,  and  that 
of  the  very  best  Idnd,  converted  into  mould  ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
considerable  quantities,  all  grounds  produce  plentifully.  Unless  a  proper 
allowance  be  made,  therefore,  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
<][uality  of  soils,  for  the  efiicacy  of  this  mould,  which,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  is  not  often  done,  those  on  which  it  abounds  will  be  of 
course  overrated.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  does  not  abound,  the  quality 
of  the  soil  will,  in  a  comparative  view,  be  underrated.  Hence  all  maple 
lands  which,  from  their  moisture,  are  incapable  of  being  burnt,  are  consi- 
dered as  more  fertile  than  they  ultimately  prove ;  while  oak,  and  even  pine 
lands,  are,  almost  of  course,  regarded  as  being  less  fertile.  The  maple  lands 
in  Ballston  are  found  to  produce  wheat  in  smaller  quantities,  and  of  a 
worse  quality,  than  the  inhabitants,  misled  by  the  exhuberance  of  their  first 
crops,  expected.  Their  pine  lands,  on  the  contrary,  yield  more  and  better 
wheat  than,  till  very  lately,  they  could  have  been  induced  to  believe.  The 
same  things  severally  are  true,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  the  oak  and 
maple  lands  in  the  county  of  Ontario. 

*  From  this  source  it  has  arisen  that  all  the  unburnt  new  lands  in  the 
northern,  middle,  southern,  and  wes*tern  states,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
uniformly  valued  beyond  their  real  worth.  When  the  tract  on  the  moun- 
tains in  Massachusetts  was  first  settled,  the  same  luxuriant  fertility  was 
attributed  to  it  which  has  since  characterized  Kentucky.  About  the  same 
time  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Valley  of  Housatonic,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire, 
From  these  tracts  it  was  transferred  to  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  on  the  Connecticut;  and  from  thence  to  those  in  Vermonti 
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I  the  western  side  of  the  Oreen  Mountains.  From  these  regions 
•  paradise  has  travelled  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
irii,  to  New  Connecticut,  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the  countries  on  the  Ohio, 
dM  south-western  territory,  and  is  now  making  its  progress  over  the 
"nissippi  into  the  newly  purchased  regions  of  Louisiana.  The  accounts 
f  I 


of  all  these  countries,  successively,  were  extensively  true,  but  the 
Qclnsions  which  were  deduced  from  them  were,  in  a  great  measure,  er- 
oeooe.  So  long  as  this  mould  remains,  the  produce  will  be  reguktrly 
!aat»  and  that  with  very  imperfect  cultivation, — ^for  the  mould  in  its  native 
ite  is  80  soft  and  light,  as  scarcely  to  need  the  aid  of  the  plough.  But 
ii  mould,  after  a  length  of  time,  vrill  be  dissipated.  Where  lands  are 
minually  ploughed,  it  is  soon  lost ;  on  those  which  are  covered  with  grass 
Mn  the  beginning,  it  is  preserved  through  a  considerable  period.  At 
■ffthv  however,  every  appearance  of  its  efficacy,  and  even  of  its  existence, 
iDiahes. 

*  The  true  object  of  inquiry,  whenever  the  quality  of  a  soil  is  to  be  esti- 
ated,  is  the  nature  of  the  earth  immediately  beneath  the  vegetable  mould, 
r  this,  in  every  case,  will  ultimately  be  the  soil.  If  this  is  capable  of 
■ng  rendered,  by  skilful  cultivation,  regularly  productive,  the  soil  is  good; 

not,  it  is  poor.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  formed  the  opinion  ex- 
naaed  above,  concerning  the  country  under  discussion.  Throughout 
MMt  of  this  tract,  the  earth  beneath  the  mould  is  an  excellent  soil.  The 
Mold  itself  will  speedily  be  gone.  It  is  wisely  and  kindly  provided  by 
m  Creator,  to  answer  the  immediate  calls  of  the  first  settlers.  These  are 
r  coarse  few  and  poor, — are  embarrassed  by  many  wants  and  difficulties, 
ad  need  their  time  and  labor  to  build  their  houses,  bams,  and  inclosures, 
s  well  as  to  procure,  with  extreme  inconvenience,  many  articles  of  neces- 
ity  and  comrort,  which  are  obtained  in  older  settlements  without  labor  or 
■le.  To  them  it  is  a  complete  and  ample  manure,  on  which  whatever  is 
Mm  springs  with  vigor,  and  produces,  almost  without  toil  or  skill,  a  plen- 
fni  harvest.  But  it  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  it  is  not  even 
eairable  that  it  should  be.  To  interrupt,  or  even  to  slacken,  the  regular 
ibor  of  man  materially,  is  to  do  him  an  injury.  One  of  the  prime  bles- 
niffs  of  temperate  climates  is  this,  that  they  yield  amply  to  skilful  labor, 
nd  without  it  yield  little  or  nothing.  Where  such  is  the  fact,  energy  and 
flbrt  will  follow,  and  all  their  inestimable  consequences.  Where  coun- 
cies  are  radically  barren,  man  will  despair.' 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  soil  of  each  of  the  states, 
onimencing  with  the  north-eastern  divisions.  The  soil  of  Maine  in 
eoeral,  when  properly  fitted  to  receive  the  seed,  is  friendly  to  the 
TOWth  of  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax,  as  well  as 
»  the  production  of  almost  all  kinds  of  culinary  roots  and  plants ;  wheat 
K  also  grown,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Excellent  potatoes  are  raised 
1  great  quantities.  For  the  most  part,  the  lands  are  easily  cleared,  having 
ery  little  underwood.  The  natural  productions  consist  of  white  pine  and 
prace  trees  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts,  boards,  and  shingles ; 
nd  also  of  maple,  beech,  white  and  grey  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The 
ind  between  tne  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  the 
orposes  of  agriculture,  and  is  excellent  for  grazing.  With  good  cultiva- 
ioo,  land  of  average  quality  yields  forty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre, 
tom  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  firom  one  to  three  tons  of  haj* 
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Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  flourish;  the  peach  tree  does  ta^*A 
thrive.  % 

The  soil  of  New  Hampshire,  near  the  seacoast,  is  in  many  places  sandy;   | 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  it  is  generally  good,  and  in  the  valleys  amoitf   } 
the  mountains,    which  are  rich  on  the  brows,  and  usually  covered  with   - 
timber.     The  river  land  is  most  esteemed,  producing  every  kind  of  grain    ' 
in  the  utmost  perfection ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  pasture  as  the  uplands. 
In  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  distinguished  by  the  various 
icinds  of  timber  which  grow  upon  it ;  thus,  white  oak  land  is  hard  and 
stony,  the  undergrowth  consiscmg  of  brakes  and  fern ;  black  and  yellow 
birch,  white  ash,  elm,  and  alder,  are  indications  of  a  good  soil,  deep,  rich 
and  moist,  which  will  admit  grass  and  grain  without  ploughing;  red  oak 
and  white  birch  are  signs  of  strong  land.     Agriculture  is,  and  always  will 
be,  the  chief  business  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.     Apples  and  pears 
are  fruits  the  most  commonly  cultivated,  and  no  husbandman  thinks  his 
farm  complete  without  an  orchard. 

A  large  portion  of  Vermont  state  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  oi  agriculture.  The  soil  is  generally  deep,  rich,  moist,  of  a  dark 
color,  loamy,  and  seldom  parched  with  drought.  On  the  border  of  the 
stream  it  is  alluvial,  and  the  richest  in  the  state  ;  though  some  of  the  up- 
lands almost  equal  it  in  fertility.  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Indian  com  also  thrives,  and 
apples  are  abundant.  Much  of  the  land  among  the  mountains  is  excellent 
for  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  state 
for  sale. 

Nt>  extensive  alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts ;  although  limited 
patches  of  this  stratum  are  sometimes  found  on  the  banks  of  every  stream*  . 
nnd,  with  the  adjoining  elevated  woodland  and  pasture  ground,  constitute 
many  of  the  richest  farms  in  the  state.  There  are  numerous  uncultivated 
swamps,  however,  for  ages  the  reservoir  of  rich  soil,  that  may  be  reclaimed 
with  considerable  labor  and  expense,  which  they  will  amply  repay  by  their 
singular  fertility.  The  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  chieny  diluvial,  of  all 
soils  the  most  unfriendly  to  rich  vegetation,  though  capable  of  being  made 
rich  by  clearing  away  its  stone,  and  the  extensive  use  of  manure.  The 
diluvium  is  most  abundant  in  the  south-east  parts  of  the  state,  almost  en- 
tirely overspreading  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Duke*s  and 
Nantucket.  Toward  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  and  on  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket, this  stratum  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand.  The  most  ex- 
tensive tertiary  formation  in  the  state  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. Here  also  are  found  tracts,  from  which  the  diluvium  and  tertiary 
have  been  swept  away,  and  which  exhibit  the  reddish  aspect  that  charac- 
terises the  red  sand-stone  formation.  This  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality* 
and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  fruit. 

The  soil  of  Rhode  Island  is  various,  and  a  great  part  of  it  good ;  thou|[h 
better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  grain.  The  north-western  parts  of  the 
state  are  rocky  and  barren ;  but  the  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of  Narragan- 
set  Bay  is  excellent  pasture  land,  and  is  inhabited  by  wealthy  farmers, 
who  raise  some  of  the  finest  neat  cattle  in  America.  The  ground  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  (though  not 
enough  for  home  consumption,)  firnits  and  vegetables,  in  great  abundance* 


i  soil  of  the  southern  %ind  eastern  ports  of  New  York,  is  dry  and 
ly,  intermixed  with  loam ;  the  mountainous  districts  arc  well  adapted 
izing,  and  there  are  many  rich  valleys  on  the  rivers.  The  norlherii 
restem  parts  are  generally  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  valley  of  the 
•ssee*  is  some  of  the  best  wheat  country  in  the  world;  and  the  allu- 
ats  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  are  highly  fertile.  Around  Lake 
plain  is  an  extensive  district  of  clayey  soil,  extending  to  the  hills  that 
he  Peruvian  Mountains.  West  of  Albany  are  extensive  sandy  plains 
)ersed  with  marshes.  A  large  part  of  New  York  is  under  excellent 
ition ;  particularly  the  western  end  of  Long  I;$land,  and  tlie  counties 
sstchester  and  Duchess. 

i  soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  of  many  various  kinds.  To  the  east  of  the 
mins  it  is  generally  good^  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  bedded  on 
one.  Among  the  mountains,  the  land  is  rough,  and  much  of  it  poor, 
le  parts  quite  barren ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  rich  and  fertile 
8,  In  the  neighborhood  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  soil  consists  of 
vown,  loamy  earth ;  and  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  course,  pa- 
Co  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  same  kind  of  soil  is  met  with  as  far  as 
ncktown,  in  Maryland.  West  of  the  mountains  the  country  improves, 
bout  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio  it  is  generally  fertile.  I^ennsylva- 
18  a  soil  much  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage, 
e  southern  parts  of  New  Jersey  are  sandy  and  flat,  sometimes  marshy, 
i  perfectly  sterile,  though  occasionally  producing  shrub  oaks,  and 
:  the  northern  half  of  the  state  is  well  adapted  either  for  grazing  or 
u  A  part  of  Delaware  abounds  with  swamps  and  stagnant  waters , 
I  render  it  alike  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  injurious 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state  is 
ypress  Swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  length  and  bix  in  breadth, 
ling  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land ;  the  whole  of 
I  is  a  high  and  level  basin,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest 
between  the  sea  and  the  bay.  The  swamp  contains  a  great  variety 
es«  j^ants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.     In  the  northern  parts. 
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tiseful  productions  can  be  conveniently  and  plentifully  reared  ;  from  theoea 
to  the  swamps  before  noticed,  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  infenof 
quality.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  there  is  a  considerable  mixture 
of  sand ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it,  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  un- 
productive. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Maryland,  the  soil  is  somewhat  stronfi^,  and  in 
othe^  parts  are  tracts  of  thin,  unproductive  land.  It  is  generally,  however^ 
&  red  clay  or  loam ;  much  of  it  is  excellent,  and  producing  large  crops. 
Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  staple  commodities,  but  on  the  uplands  of  the 
interior,  hemp  and  flax  are  raised  iti  considerable  quantities. 

The  soil  in  the  low  part  of  Virginia  is  sandy  or  marshy,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  very  rich.  This  territory  is  alluvial;  and 
under  its  surface  every  where  exhibits  bones  and  marine  shells.  Between 
the  head  of  tide-waters  and  the  mountains,  it  exhibits  a  great  variety,  and 
&  considerable  portion  is  good.  Among  the  mountains  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  poor  land,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  rich  valleys.  In  the  valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  we  come  to  a  country  lyiofl^ 
Upon  a  bed  of  limestone.  Here  the  soil  is  a  deep  clayey  earth,  Well  suited 
to  the  culture  of  small  grain  and  clover,  and  produces  abundant  crops. 
Beyond  the  mountains  the  surface  is  broken,  with  occasional  fertile  tracts, 
but  the  soil  is  generally  lean. 

North  Carolina,  from  the  seacoast  to  sixty  miles  inward,  is  a  level  tract, 
of  a  lean  and  sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  swamps,  and  covered  with  pine 
forests^  In  the  mountainous  parts,  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  the 
soil  is  moist  and  fertile.  On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  particukriy 
the  Roanoke,  it  is  remarkably  rich.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swampy  land  within  the  state* 
capable  of  being  drained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  They  have  a  clayey  bottom,  overlaid  with  a  vegetable  com- 
post, and  when  drained  have  proved  exceedingly  fertile.  One  of  these 
tracts  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  it  is  thirty  miles  long 
and  ten  broad,  overgrown  with  pine,  juniper,  and  cypress  trees.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  lake  seven  miles  m  length.  The  Alligator,  or  Little  Dis« 
mal  Swamp,  lies  to  the  south  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  incloses  a  lake 
eleven  miles  long  and  seven  broad.  This  swamp  has  been  partly  drained 
by  means  of  a  canal,  and  many  productive  rice  plantations  occupy  the 
reclaimed  lands. 

The  soil  of  South  Carolina  may  be  divided  into  ^ve  classes  :  first,  the 
pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber ;  interspersed  among 
these  barrens,  are  tracts  destitute  of  every  kind  of  growth  eiccept  grass, 
called  satannas,  and  forming  a  second  kind  of  soil,  good  for  grazing.  The 
third,  is  that  of  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mix* 
ture  of  black  loam  and  rich  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great  plenty, 
cypress,  and  bays.  In  these  swamps  rice  is  cultivated.  The  high  lands, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  hickory  lands,  constitute  the 
fourth  kind  of  soil ;  this  tract  is  comparatively  small,  and  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  state.  The  fifth  class  is  that  of  the  salt 
marsh,  which  borders  on  the  seacoast  and  has  been  much  neglected. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Greorgia  is  alluvial.  On  the  islands  which 
line  its  coast  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  ^nd  produces  cotton  of  a  superior 
^Ivality*    The  soil  of  the  mam  land«  adjoining  the  marshes  and  creeks,  is 
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■Bihrly  fertfle.  Tbis  is  sacceeded  by  the  pine  barrens,  which  abound 
with  swainjpy  tracts.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  the  valuable  rice  plan* 
laiioiis.  The  soil  between  the  rivers,  after  leaving  the  borders  of  the 
swimps,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  changes  from  a  gray  to  a 
led  color,  and  is  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  In  some  places  it  is 
gimvelly,  but  fertile,  and  so  continues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually 
deepening  the  reddish  color  of  the  earth,  till  it  changes  into  what  is  called 
the  mulatto  soil^  which  is  composed  of  black  and  red  earth.  These  mulatto 
hnds  are  generally  strong,  and  yield  large  crops.  To  this  kind  of  land 
succeeds  by  turns  a  soil  nearly  black  and  very  rich.  This  succession  of  the 
difierent  soils  continues  uniform  and  regular,  though  there  are  some  large 
veins  of  all  the  different  soils  intermixed. 

The  soil  of  East  Florida  is  generally  poor,  and  circumstances  have  pre* 
Tented  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  small  proportion  of  really  good 
lands.  The  parts  on  the  western  seashore  are  barren  and  sandy,  abounding 
with  marshes  and  lagoons.  In  the  northern  districts,  gentle  elevations  of 
fertile  land,  supporting  a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  are  found 
in  the  midst  of  marshes  and  pine  barrens.  Sugar  cane  is  raised  here  with 
great  facility,  and  a  superior  quality  of  long  and  short  staple  cotton. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  Alabama  are  extensive  swamps,  cypress  land,  and 
cane  brakes.  The  central  region  is  covered  with  gentle  elevations,  having 
a  thin  soil  with  a  substratum  of  clay  that  cultivation  will  render  productive. 
At  present  these  hills  are  covered  with  pine,  and,  while  there  are  tracts  of 
rich  land,  will  be  held  in  little  estimation;  they  include  more  than  one  half 
the  surface  of  the  state.  On  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee 
there  are  wide  and  fertile  alluvions,  and  the  region  between  these  rivers  is 
the  richest  and  best  in  Alabama.  The  French  emigrants  represent  the  soli 
of  the  slopes  and  hammoc  lands  of  this  state  to  be  suitable  for  the  vine. 

In  the  northern  section  of  Mississippi  the  land  rises  in  regular  undula- 
tions, and  the  soil  is  black,  fertile,  and  deep,  covered  with  high  cane  brake. 
The  valleys  north-west  of  the  Yazoo  are  well  watered  and  exceedingly 
rich.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  stale,  the  lands  are  unfortunately  exposed 
to  inundation ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  soil  does  not  much  differ  from  that 
of  Alabama.     The  southern  tract  is  a  level  alluvion. 

A  region  of  Louisiana,  comprising  about  five  millions  of  acres,  is  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  this  tract  a  large 
portion  is,  in  its  present  state,  unfit  for  cultivation.  This  immense  tract 
embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions  ;  cypress  swamps,  sea  marsh,  small 
elevated  prairie  lands  of  great  fertility,  and  a  tract  covered  with  cane  brake, 
rank  shrubbery,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.*     The  best  soil  of  Louisi- 

*  Before  quitting  New  Orieans,  I  made  a  trip  to  visit  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
on*»  of  the  steamers  employed  in  towin?:  vessels  to  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
TbrMish  T^ith  three  large  vessels  attached,  our  bark  made  ejood  way  under  the  co-opera- 
tive influence  of  steam  and  stream.  About  seven  miles  below  the  city  is  the  field  of 
ba;tlc.  It  is  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  one 
Side,  and  the  f{»rest  on  the  other.  Below  is  a  bend  of  the  river,  which,  from  what  reason 
J  know  not,  is  called  'the  English  Turn.'  Plantations  continue  at  intervals  for  about 
forty  miles,  when  cultivation  entirely  ceases. 

B^low  this,  natnre  is  to  be  seen  only  in  her  dreariest  and  most  de.solate  aspect.  At 
first,  there  are  forebts  {Springing  in  rank  luxuriance  from  swamps  impassable  even  by  the 
foA  of  the  Indian  hunter.  But  these  soon  pass,  and  nothing  but  interminable  cane 
brakes  are  to  be  seen  on  eitlver  side.    From  the  sbroads  of  the  steam-boat,  though  ilia 
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soa  is  foand  in  the  region  called  the  coasts  which  is  that  pert  of  the  botton 
of  the  Mississippi  commencing  with  the  first  cultivation  above  the  Belize* 
and  comprising  forty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
above.  This  fertile  belt,  which  varies  in  width  from  one  to  two  miles,  if 
secured  from  inundation  by  an  embankment,  broad  enough  to  furnish  a  fine 
highway,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  In  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hilly,  flinty,  berree 
land. 

Arkansas  territory  exhibits  every  variety  and  quality  of  soil.  The  cul- 
tivated belt  below  the  Post  of  Arkansas  bears  some  ootward  resemblance  te 
the  coast  in  Louisiana ;  though  its  soil  is  not  so  fertile,  and  needs  manuring 
to  produce  large  crops.  Large  prairies  interspersed  with  forest  bottoms, 
and  large  tracts  of  excellent  soil,  are  found  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Arkansas  river.  Mount  Prairie,  which  lies  on  the  Washita, 
has  a  black  soil  of  extreme  richness.  On  the  White  river  are  some  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  fertile  situations  in  this  country.  The  other  ports  of 
this  territory  are  vast  tracts  of  sterile  and  precipitous  ridges,  sandy  prairies^ 
and  barrens. 

The  soil  of  Tennessee,  in  the  valleys  of  its  creeks  and  streams,  is  rick 
beyond  any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the  western  country.  In 
East  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertility  from  the  quantities  of  dissolved  limev 
and  nitrate  of  lime  that  are  mixed  with  it.  In  West  Tennessee  the  strata 
arc  arranged  in  the  following  order:  first,  a  loamy  soil,  or  mixtures  of  clay 
and  sand ;  next,  yellow  clay ;  then  comes  a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  red 
clay;  and  lastly,  a  white  sand.  In  the  southern  parts  of  this  state 
immense  banks  are  found  of  uncommonly  large  oyster  shells,  situated  on 
high  table-grounds  remote  from  any  water-course. 

Missouri  contains  a  large  proportion  of  friable,  loamy,  and  sandy  soik 
The  uplands  are  rich,  and  of  a  darkish  gray  color :  excepting  the  region  of 
Uie  lead  mines,  where  the  soil  is  bright  and  reddish.  The  prairies  are 
generally  level,  and  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  rich  and  the 
poorer  uplands,  the  latter  of  which  have  a  light,  yellow  soil,  stiff  and 
clayey.     The  bottoms  of  the  great  rivers  and  smaller  streams  of  this  state 

range  of  vision  probably  extended  for  many  leagues,  no  other  objects  were  discernilNe 
bat  the  broad  muddy  river,  with  its  vast  masses  of  driA-wood,  and  the  wildeme&s  of 
gigantic  bubrusbes  shaking  in  the  wind. 

There  are  four  passes  or  outlets  by  which  the  Mississippi  discharges  its  mighty  baidea 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Two  of  these  are  navigable,  but  changes  are  ever  taking 
place,  and  the  passage  formerly  preferred  by  the  pilots,  is  now  rarely  attempted  even  by 
vessels  of  the  smallest  class.  On  approaching  the  Gulf,  verduro  appears  only  at  intec* 
vals,  and  the  eye  rests  on  tracts  of  mere  mud,  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  river  on  the 
drift-wood  which  some  obstacle  has  arrested  in  its  passage  to  the  ocean.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  land  is  formed,  and  it  may  be  traced  in  every  step  of  its  progress,  from  the 
i>land  resting  oti  a  few  logs,  up  to  the  huge  tract  in  whose  bosom  are  imbedded  many 
millions.  Encountering  no  obstacle,  the  river  sends  out  arms  in  every  direction,  which, 
ndeT  winding  through  the  half-formed  region  in  a  thousand  fantastic  flexures,  are  again 
united  to  the  main  branches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  by  words,  of  the  effect  which  this  most  dismal 
scene  produces  on  the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  spectator.  It  ssems  as  if  the  process 
of  creation  were  incomplete,  and  the  earth  yet  uiMlivided  from  the  wateis,  for  he  beholds 
only  an  intermediate  mass  which  admits  of  being  absolutely  assigned  to  neither  element. 
He  feels  that  he  has  forsaken  the  regions  of  the  habitable  worid.  Above,  beneatl^ 
nroond,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  his  sjrmpathies,  anil,  probably,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  becomes  coosckns  of  thjD  foil  sobhmity  of  <kulatim,-^Ham!t<m^s  Ammkm- 
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miGonimoii  fertility.  On  the  apper  Mississippi  are  rich  uplands, 
iatenpersed  with  flinty  knobs  two  or  tnree  hundred  feet  high,  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  state  are  Fterile  tracts,  covered  with  yellow  pine,  and 
acatteied  with  hilly  and  rocky  country. 

Kentucky  abounds  in  large  bodies  of  fertile  land,  but  even  here  artt 
tiBcts  loo  sterile  for  cultivation.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  richness  the  great 
valley  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre.  A  tract  one  hundred  miles  by 
fifty  in  extent  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  with  a  substratum  of 
UnMBStone,  which  dissolves  and  so  mingles  with  the  soil  as  to  impart  to  it 
great  richness  and  vigor.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  that  character  known  as 
nralalto  land.  An  extensive  tract  of  barrens  occure  between  the  RoHing 
Fork  and  Oreen  river,  and  between  the  latter  and  Cumberland  river,  in  the 
noithem  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state.  Here  the  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  affords  fine  pasturage. 

Illinois  has  but  few  elevations,  and  those  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  it  is 
generally  a  region  perfectly  level.  Though  containing  tracts  of  barrens 
and  loogh  lands,  not  to  be  easily  cultivated,  it  perhaps  includes  a  greater 
proportion  of  land  of  the  best  quality  than  any  other  state.  This  region 
was  called  by  the  French  the  Terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  its  soil  is  said  to 
be  the  richest  in  the  world.  '  Our  road,'  says  a  recent  traveller, '  passed 
through  the  prairie  ground,  of  which  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  state  of 
lUintts  is  composed,  most  beautiful  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  this 
aeaaon,  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowen  now  in  blossom.  Plantations 
we  saw  here  and  there,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  was  that 
ef  a  fine  waving  surface  of  strong  grass,  covered  with  strawberry  plants, 
and  the  finest  flowera,  and  with  wood  on  the  high  grounds  and  hollows, 
and  occasional  dropping  trees,  and  clumps  or  islets  of  wood.  In  general, 
there  was  quite  enough  of  wood  in  the  view,  and  far  more  happily  disposed 
than  if  the  trees  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. ' 

Indiana  contains  large  tracts  of  excellent  soil ;  and  is  generally  level 
and  fertile.  The  prairies  bordering  the  Wabash,  are  particularly  rich ; 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  them,  where  the  vegetable  soil  was  twenty-two 
feet  deep,  under  which  was  a  stratum  of  fine  white  sand  ;  yet  the  ordinary 
depth  is  from  two  to  five  feet.  Many  of  the  prairies  and  intervals  are  too 
rich  for  wheat.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  contains  much  good  land» 
but  is  intersected  by  long  narrow  bogs  and  swamps,  with  a  soil  of  stiff  blue 
clay. 

In  Ohio,  the  land  borderinc^  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  is  hilly  and 
broken ;  but  most  of  these  hills  have  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  Tne  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  are  of 
very  uneoual  width ;  the  bases  of  some  of  the  hills  approach  close  to  the 
river,  whiJe  othera  recede  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  There  are 
usually  three  bottoms,  rising  one  above  the  other  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  they  are  heavily  timbered  with  such  trees  as  denote  a  very  fertile 
toiL  In  such  parts  of  these  bottoms  as  have  been  cleared  and  settled, 
the  soil  is  uniformly  fertile  in  a  high  degree  ;  producing  in  great  abundance 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  Wley,  and  apples  and  peaches  of  excellent 
quality.  In  the  western  counties,  and  in  the  north-western  and  northern 
portions  of  the  state,  there  is  a  leveller  surface,  and  a  moister  soil,  interspera- 
ed  with  tracts  of  dry  prairie,  and  forests  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
north-western  comer  of  the  state  contains  a  considerable  district  of  levelt 
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rich  land,  too  wet  and  swampy  to  admit  of  healthy  settlements :  the  9o9  i 
a  black,  loose,  friable  loam,  or  a  vegetable  mould,  watered  hf  sluggish  smI 
dark-colored  streams. 

That  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  forms  the  peniosula  lying    i 
between  the  great  lakes,  is  generally  level.     In  its  centre,  however,  is  a  ridgs    ? 
of  table-land  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  running  north  anA    ■ 
south,  and  dividing  the  waters  emptying  into  Erie  and  Huron  from  those     j 
running  to  the  westward.     This  peninsula  is  divided  into  about  equal  pn^     i 
portions  of  grass  prairies  and  forests.     Along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  a  sandy  and  barren  tract  of  country,  bleak  and  desolate.     But 
much  of  the  soil  of  this  country  is  excellent,  and  its  productions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  state  of  New  York.    The  North- West  territory  has  not . 
yet  been  much  explored.     That  portion  of  it  situated  between  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  richy 
black,  alluvial  soil,  and  is  well  watered.     The  face  of  the  country  is  un* 
broken  by  hills  of  any  magnitude. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  vast  Missouri  territoiy  is  its  ocean  of 

Jrairies.  A  belt  of  partially  wooded  country  extends  from  two  to  four 
undred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters^  The  immense 
extent  of  country  west  of  the  two  great  rivers  is  genera^  level,  and  b 
covered  with  grass  plains,  and  sand  deserts.  On  the  banks  of  the  streams 
there  is  usually  a  line  of  rich  soil,  but  as  we  leave  them  it  becomes  barren 
and  dry.  Much  of  this  country  is  as  sterile  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
though  in  the  most  sandy  parts  there  is  a  thin  sward  of  grass  and  herbage. 
The  Missouri,  the  Platte  and  the  Yellow-stone  run  through  a  rich  soil ;  but 
in  its  upper  courses  the  Arkansas  waters  only  a  barren  prairie. 

GENIAL  REMARKS  ON  SOIL. 

The  prodactiveness  of  soils  is  influenced  by  the  natnre  of  the  sab-soil,  or  the  earthy  oi 
stony  strata  on  which  they  rest,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  in  all  plans  for  their  im- 
provement. Thus  sandy  soil  may  owe  its  fertility  to  the  power  of  the  sub-soil  to  retain 
water ;  and  an  absorbent  clay  soti  may  occasionidly  be  prerented  from  being  barren  by 
the  influence  of  a  substratum  of  sand  and  gravel.  Those  soils  that  are  most  prodoctive 
of  corn,  contain  always  certain  proportions  of  aluminous  or  calcareous  earth  m  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

<  In  cases,'  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  'where  a  barren  soil  is  examined  with  a  view 
ID  its  improvement,  it  ought,  in  all  cases,  if  j^ossible,  to  be  compared  with  an  extremely 
fertile  soil  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  m  a  similar  situation ;  the  diflerence  given 
by  their  analyses  would  indicate  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thus  the  plan  of  im- 
provement would  be  founded  upon  aecnrate  scientific  principles. 

*  If  the  fertile  soil  contained  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  in  proportion  to  the  barren  soil, 
the  process  of  amelioration  would  depend  simply  upon  a  supply  of  this  substance ;  and 
the  method  would  be  equally  simple  with  regard  to  soils  dencient  in  clay  or  calcareous 
matter.  In  the  application  of  clay,  sand,  loam,  mar),  or  chalk,  to  lands,  there  are  no 
particular  chemical  principles  to  be  observed ;  but,  when  quicklime  is  used,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  obtained  from  the  magnesian  limestone ;  for  in  this  case,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Pennant,  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  land.  The  magnesian 
limestone  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common  limestone  by  its  greater  hiurdness, 
and  by  the  length  of  time  that  it  requires  for  its  solution  in  acids ;  and  it  may  be  analyzed 
by  the  process  for  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

*  When  the  anal3rtical  composition  indicates  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  as  the  cause 
of  sterility,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  much  pulverization  and  exposure  to  air,  by  paring 
and  bummg,  or  the  agency  of  lately  made  quicksilver ;  and  the  defect  of  animal  and 
ve^petable  matter  must  be  supplied  l^  animal  or  vegetable  manure.  The  general  indi- 
cations of  fertility  and  barrenness,  as  found  by  chemical  experiments,  must  necessarily 
jif£u  in  difimnt  climates,  and  under  vahous  circumstances.    The  power  of  soils  to 
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alHKb  moisUiie,  a  principle  essential  to  their  prodactiveness,  oofjtA  to  be  mnch  greater 
m  waim  and  dry  countries,  than  in  coid  and  moist  ones ;  and  the  quantity  of  fine  ahimi* 
Mas  earth  they  contain  should  be  larger. 

'  From  ihe  great  difference  of  the  causes  that  influence  the  produetiyeness  of  lands,  it 
is  dmoiia,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  no  certain  system  can  be  devised  foa 
tkeir  improvement,  independent  of  experiment :  but  there  are  few  cases  in  whidi  th« 
libQrof  analytical  trials  will  not  be  amply  repaid  by  the  certainty  with  which  they  denote 
te  beat  methods  of  melioration ;  and  this  will  particularly  happen  when  the  defoct  of 
campoiitiini  is  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  primitiye  earths.  In  snrolying  animal 
or  TBgetaUe  manure,  a  temporary  food  only  is  provided  for  j^ants,  which  is  in  all  caaes 
ffhriiftr'  bj  means  of  a  certain  number  of  crops ;  but  when  a  atxH  is  rendered  of  tin 
belt  jpoHihie  constitution  and  texture  with  regard  to  its  earthy  parts,  its  fertility  may  be 
fMiaiknul  as  permanently  established.  It  becomes  capable  of  attracting  a  very  large 
pQitiaB  of  Ttegetable  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere^  and  of  producing  its  crops  wmi 
coBpaiathrely  little  labor  and  expense.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— CLIMATE.* 

Tbe  United  States  are  most  desirably  situated.  Placed  in  the  northen 
temperate  zone,  they  occupy  just  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  most  likeljr  to 
yield  a  healthy  climate  and  nch  soil.  Happily  reroored  from  the  parching 
heat  of  the  torrid,  and  eternal  frosts  of  the  frigid  zone,  the  republic  is  never* 

*  It  18  fintimate  that  habit  makes  us  so  little  obsenrant  of  what  is  disagreeable  or 
inconsistent  in  ctimate.  Every  nation  thinks  that  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  eombincii 
on  the  whole,  the  greater  number  of  advantages.  Colonel  Hamilton  considers  it  pn* 
posterous  to  compare  the  climate  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England ;  and  Cmrnt 
Pecchk),  an  Italian  exile,  is  much  amused  that  the  English  should  attempt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  a  climate  even  endurable.  We  have  placed  the  two  foUowing 
extracts  in  juxta-position,  to  exhibit  the  respective  views  of  these  intelligent  travdlen 
on  the  climate  of  the  two  counties : 

'When  on  the  subject  of  climate,  I  may  just  mention,  that  there  is  no  topic  on  which 
Americans  are  more  jealously  sensitive.  It  delights  them  to  believe  that  theirs  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  favored  land ;  that  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  the  sky  is 
brighter,  the  breezes  more  salubrious,  and  the  soil  more  fertile,  than  in  any  other  region 
of  tne  earth.  There  is  no  harm  in  all  this ;  na3r,  it  is  laudable,  if  they  would  only  not 
insist  that  all  strangers  should  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  express  admiia* 
tion  as  rapturous  as  their  own. 

*  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  certainly  pronounce  the  climate  of  the 
northern  and  central  states  to  be  only  one  degree  better  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  struck  me,  when  there  in  1814,  as  being  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  On  mak* 
ing  the  American  coast,  we  had  four  days  of  denser  fog  than  I  ever  saw  in  London. 
After  my  arrival  at  New  York  in  November,  the  weather,  for  about  a  week,  was  very 
fine.  It  then  became  cloudy  and  tempestuous,  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
residence  at  Boston,  I  scarcely  saw  the  sun.  At  Philadelphia  there  came  on  a  deluge 
of  snow,  by  which  the  ground  was  covered  fh>m  January  till  March.  At  Bahimore 
there  was  no  improvement.  Snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  diuing  the  whole  period  of 
my  residence  at  Washington,  and  the  roads  were  only  ]Missable  with  difficulty.  On 
crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  however,  the  weather  became  delightful,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  vojrage  to  New  Orleans.  While  I  remained  in  that  city,  three 
days  out  of  every  four  were  oppressively  close  and  sultry,  and  the  atmosphere  wis 
damp  and  oppressive  to  breathe. 

*  During  my  joumey^  from  Mobile  to  Charleston,  though  generally  hotter  than  desira- 
ble, the  weather  was,  m  the  main,  bright  and  beautiful ;  but  the  very  day  of  my  arrival 
at  the  latter  place,  the  thermometer  fell  twenty  degrees ;  and  in  the  thirty-thira  degree 
of  latitude,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  crowding  round  a  bias- 
ing  fire.  On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  found  the  population  still  muffled  in  cloaks 
and  great  coats,  and  the  weather  bitterly  cold.  Not  a  vestive  of  spring  was  discernible, 
at  a  season  when,  in  England,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  verdure.  During  the 
last  week  of  May,  however,  the  heat  became  very  great.  At  Quebec,  it  was  almost 
intolerable,  the  thermometer  ranging  daily  between  eighty-four  and  ninety-two  degrees 
At  New  York,  in  Julv,  the  weather  was  all  that  a  salamander  could  desire ;  and  I 
embarked  for  England,  under  a  sun  more  burning  than  it  is  at  all  probable  I  shall  ever 
suffer  from  again. 

*  In  the  northern  and  central  states — for  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  states  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak — ^the  annual  ran^e  of  the  thermometer  exceeds  a  hundred  degrees. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  that  of  Jamaica ;  the  cold  in  winter  is  that  of  Russia.  Such 
enormous  vicissitudes  must  necessarily  impair  the  vigor  of  the  human  frame ;  and 
when  we  take  into  calculation  the  vast  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  contaminated  by  marshy  exhalations,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  with  the  auxiliary 
infiuences  of  dram-drinking  and  tobacco«hewing,  to  account  for  the  squalid  and  sickly 
aspect  of  the  population.    Among  the  peasantry,  I  never  saw  one  fiorid  and  xoboM 
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theless  of  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  touch  upon  both.  The  climate  of  a 
country,  stretching  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  cannot  but  be  of 
great  diversity.  In  this  respect  it  has  Seen  divided  into  five  regions,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  very  coldf  the  cold,  the  temperate,  the  warm,  and 
the  hot. 

man,  nor  any  one  distinguished  by  that  fulness  and  rotundity  of  muscle,  which  every 
▼here  meets  the  eye  in  England. 

*  In  many  pans  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  such 
■s  to  excite  compassion.  In  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
I  had  seen  beings  similar,  but  scarcely  more  wretched.  In  the  <<  fall,''  as  they  call  it, 
intermittent  fevers  come  as  regularly  as  the  fruit  sea.son.  During  my  journey,  I  made 
inqairies  at  many  cottages,  and  found  none  of  them  had  escaped  the  scourge.  But 
vaquihes  were  useless.  The  answer  was  generally  too  legible  in  the  countenance  of 
the  withered  mother,  and  in  those  of  her  emaciated  offspring. 

'  It  seems  ridiculous  to  compare  such  a  climate  with  that  of  England,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  which  Americans  are  more  addicted.  It  is  a  subject  regularly  tabled  in 
every  society.  "  How  delightful  our  climate  must  appear  to  you,"  observed  a  lady, 
"  after  the  rain  and  fogs  of  your  own  country !" — "  Whether,  on  the  whole,  do  you  pre- 
fer, oar  climate,  or  that  of  Italy  ?"  inquired  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  profound  gravity.  My  answer,  I  fear,  gave  offence,  for  it  became  the  signal  for  a 
general  meteorological  attack.  **  I  was  three  months  in  England,"  observed  one,  "and 
it  rained  every  hour  of  the  time." 

*  Though  attached  to  the  soil  ot  my  country,  I  had  really  no  mclination  to  vindicate 
its  atmosphere.  I,  therefore,  simply  replied,  that  the  gentleman  had  been  unfortunate 
in  the  period  of  his  visit.  But  I  was  not  suffered  to  escape  thus.  Another  traveller 
declared  he  had  been  nine  months  there,  without  better  luck ;  and  as  the  nine  months, 
added  to  the  three,  precisely  made  up  the  whole  year,  of  course,  I  had  nothing  farther 
to  say. 

<  Bat  this  tone  of  tnumph  is  not  always  tenable.  During  the  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
when  the  weather  io  manifestly  indefensible,  the  lo  Foeans  g[ive  place  to  apologies.  A 
traveller  is  entreated,  nay,  sometimes  even  implored,  not  to  judge  of  the  climate  by  the 
specimen  he  has  seen  of  it  Before  his  arrival,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  atmos- 
poere  serene.  He  has  just  come  in  the  nick  of  bad  weather.  Never  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  was  the  snow  so  deep  or  permanent.  Never  was  spring  so 
tardy  in  its  approach,  and  never  were  vicissitudes  of  temperature  so  sudden  and  fre- 
quent. In  short,  he  is  desired  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  suspended 
on  his  approach ;  that  his  presence  in  an  American  city  deranges  the  whole  action  oi 
the  elements.' — Mtn  and  Manners  in  America. 

Count  Pecchio  holds  the  mirror  up  to  the  English  with  an  equally  obstinate  determi 
nation  to  expose  the  deformity  of  their  climate ;  though  not  quite  so  libellous,  he  is 
cqunlly  amusing  uith  the  gallant  colonel. 

*  When  on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  the  foreigner  is  seated  on  the  roof  of  a  car 
riage  which  bears  him  towards  London  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  he  cannot 
help  believing  himself  hurried  along  in  the  car  of  Pluto,  to  the  descent  into  the  realms 
of  darkness,  especially  if  he  have  just  left  Spain  or  Italy,  the  favorite  regions  of  the  sun. 
In  the  midst  of  wonder,  he  can  hardly  avoid,  at  first  setting  off,  being  struck  with  an 
impression  of  melancholy.  An  eternal  cloud  of  smoke  which  involves  and  penetrates 
every  thing ;  a  fog,  which  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  now  ^y, 
now  red,  now  of  a  dirty  yellow,  always  obscures,  and  sometimes  completely  extinguishes 
the  light  of  day,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  lugubrious  and  Dantesque  air  to  this  immeasurable 
and  interminable  capital.  He,  above  all,  who  is  just  arrived  from  a  sunny  country,  ex- 
periences, as  1  said  before,  the  same  effect  as  when,  from  the  bright  light  of  noon,  he 
enters  a  half  closed  chamber ;  at  the  first  glance  he  sees  nothing,  but  afterwards,  by 
liitJe  and  little,  he  discerns  the  harp,  the  lady,  the  sofa,  and  the  other  agreeable  objects 
m  the  apartment.  Caracciolo,  the  ambassador  to  George  the  Third,  was  not  in  the  wrong 
when  he  said,  that  the  moon  of  Naples  was  warmer  than  the  sun  of  London.  In  fact, 
for  several  days,  the  sun  only  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  visible,  like  a  great 
yellow  spot.  London  is  a  '*  panorama  of  the  sun,"  in  which  he  is  often  better  seen  than 
(dt.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1826,  there  was  an  ecUpse  visible  in  England ;  the  sky 
that  day  bappoied  to  be  dear,  bat  nobody  took  the  least  notice  of  the  phenomenon,  h^ 
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1.  The  very  cold,  in  the  north-east,  may  be  defined  by  running  a  line 
from  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  high  land  in  the  static  of 
New  York  to  Tioga  Point,  in  Pennsylvania ;  thence  to  Stony  Point  on 

cause  the  fog  produces  in  one  year  more  eclipses  in  England  than  there  ever  were,  (roin^ 
other  causes,  perhaps,  since  the  creation  of  Uie  world. 

'  One  day  I  was  strolling  in  Hyde  Park,  in  company  with  a  Peruvian  :  it  was  one  of 
the  fine  days  of  London,  but  the  sun  was  so  obscured  by  the  fog,  that  it  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  great  globe  of  fire.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  sun  toniay  ?"  said  I  to  my 
companion.  "  I  thought,"  replied  the  adorer  of  the  true  sun,  "  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  come !  Was  it  not  a  singular  caprice  of  fortune,  that  where  there  is  the  least  light, 
the  great  Newton  should  have  been  bom  to  analjrze  it?"  It  appears  to  me  like  the  other 
singularity,  that  Alfieri,  who  analyzed  Uberty  so  well,  should  have  been  bom  in  Italjj 
where  they  have  less  of  it,  perhaps,  than  any  where  else.  After  all,  what  of  it  ?  The 
English,  by  force  of  industry,  have  contrived  to  manufacture  for  themselves  even  a  sun. 
Is  it  not  indeed  a  sun — that  gas,  which,  running  under  ground  through  all  the  island, 
illuminates  the  whole  in  a  Jiat  luz  f  It  is  a  sun,  without  twilight,  and  without  sitting ; 
that  rises  and  disappears  Uke  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  that  too  just  when  we  want  it 
The  gas  illumination  of  London  is  so  beautiful,  that  M.  Sismondi  had  good  reason  to 
say,  that,  in  London,  in  order  to  see,  you  must  wait  till  night.  The  place  of  St.  Antonio, 
at  Cadiz,  on  a  stormy  summer's  evening — ^the  noisy  Strs^o  Toledo  of  Naples,  silverea 
by  the  moon — ^the  Parisian  Tivoli,  blazing  with  fire-works ; — none  of  them  can  sustain 
a  comparison  with  the  Regent-street  of  Ix)ndon,  lighted  by  gas.  Nor  is  this  artificial 
sun  an  exclusive  advantage  of  the  capital ;  it  shines  every  where  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  great  planet,  illuminating  alike  the  palace  and  the  hovel.  Whoever  travels  in 
England  by  night,  in  the  country  around  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Derby  or  Manchester, 
imagines  he  sees,  on  every  side,  the  enchanting  palaces  of  tne  fames,  shining  in  the  light 
of  a  thousand  torches ;  but  they  are,  in  reality,  no  other  than  very  large  and  very  l^ty 
manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen. 

'But  the  English  have  another  remedy  for  the  scarcity  of  sun.  They  foDow  the  ex- 
ample of  poets  and  philosophers,  who,  when  they  are  deficient  in  riches,  take  to  praising 
Soverty ; — not  being  able  to  praise  the  sun,  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  fireside,  and  the 
elights  of  ¥dnter.  Ossian,  (or  rather  Macpherson,  the  author  of  Ossian,)  instead  of  the 
sun,  apostrophises  the  moon.  He  takes  pleasure  in  describing,  as  if  they  were  delight- 
ful, the  whistling  of  the  winds,  and  the  roaring  of  the  torrents.  He  compares  the  locks 
of  a  youthful  beauty  to  mist  gilded  by  the  sun.  Instead  of  depicting  a  valley  enamelled 
with  flowers,  he  spurns  so  soft  and  eflfeminate  an  image,  to  paint  the  aspect  of  a  finocen 
lake,  and  the  shaking  thistle  on  its  banks.  Ck)wper,  in  his  poem  of  Tne  Task,  seems 
completely  to  enjoy  himself  in  describing  a  winter's  evening,  when  the  rain  rattles  dowD^ 
the  wind  whistles,  and  the  wagoner  growls  and  grumbles  on  his  way ;  whilst  in  doors, 
the  fire  bums,  the  newspaper  arrives,  the  exhilarating  tea  glows  on  the  table,  and  Um 
family  are  all  collected  round  the  hearth. 

'  Some  poet,  whose  name  I  forget,  (I  think  it  is  Byron,)  even  gives  to  darkness  the 
epithet  **  lovely."  Thomson,  the  bard  of  the  seasons,  was  a  better  poet  than  usual,  when 
he  sung  of  winter.  He  calls  the  horrors  of  winter  "  congenial  horrors ;"  and  after  de- 
scribing the  mountains  of  snow,  that,  with  the  roar  of  thunder,  dart  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Grison  valleys,  destroying  and  burying  in  the  depth  of 
night,  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  huts  and  villages,  single  tiavellers  and  whole  troops  of 
marching  soldiery  he  imagines  himself,  with  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  a  solitary  and 
well  sheltered  country-house,  before  a  blazing  fire,  and  lighted  by  splendid  chandeliers, 
reading  at  his  ease  the  finest  works  of  the  ancients. 

'  Thus  all  the  poets  have  conspired  to  make  their  countrymen  in  love  with  their  cloudy 
heavens,  and  induce  them  to  believe  themselves  fortunate  that  they  are  born  in  a  de- 
lightful climate.  And  what  matter  is  it  that  it  is  not  trae  ?  Are  not  the  tricks  and 
illusions  of  the  imagination  as  substantial  as  actual  reality  ?  Montesquieu  said,  '<  If  the 
English  are  not  free,  at  least  they  believe  they  are,  which  is  much  the  same."  So  we 
may  say,  if  the  English  have  not  a  fine  climate,  they  believe  they  have,  and  that  is  as 
good.  I  was  once  praising  to  a  young  English  lady,  the  pure,  lofly,  mother-of-pearl 
heavens  of  Madrid,  of  Naples,  of  Athens,  of  Smjrma.  She  implied,  "  I  should  be  tired 
to  death  by  such  a  perpetual  sunshine :  the  variety  and  phantasmagoria  of  oar  dood 
Viust  surely  be  much  more  beautiful."  ^-^Observations  of  an  Italian  ExSc. 
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Hadmn's  river,  and  thence  to  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts.  In  this  region 
the  summers  continue  from  June  through  August,  and  the  winters  horn 
NoTember  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
mat,  and  the  changes  sudden,  but  the  country  is,  notwithstanding,  healthy. 
To  the  westward,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  climate  is  also  very  cold,  and  the 
northern  extremity  in  the  winter  is  excessively  so. 

The  winters  of  Maine  are  long  and  severe,  with  clear  settled  weather, 
which  generally  continues  from  the  middle  of  December,  till  the  latter  end 
of  March ;  during  which  time,  the  ponds  and  fresh  water  rivers  are  passa- 
ble on  the  ice.  There  is  scarcely  any  sprincf  season ;  the  summer  is  short, 
and  warm;  but  autumn  is  in  general  pure,  healthy,  and  pleasant. 

The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  is  his^hly  favorable  to  health  ;  but  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe.  Cattle  are  housed  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Snow  lies  on  the  ground  from  four  to  five  months,  and  the  use  of 
aleighs  during  that  period  is  general.  The  spring  is  rapid,  and  the  heat 
of  rammer  great,  but  of  short  duration ;  autumn  is  very  pleasant.  Morning 
and  evening  fires  are  needed  as  early  as  the  first  of  September,  and  as  late 
as  the  first  of  June. 

The  climate  of  Vermont  difiers  little  from  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
ii  extremely  healthy.  The  earth  is  generally  covered  with  snow  from  the 
middle  of  December  till  the  end  of  March ;  but  the  winter  seasons  may 
be  eaid  to  continue  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  middle 
of  April,  during  which,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  serene  sky.  and  a  keen  cold 
air.  The  ground  is  seldom  frozen  to  any  great  depth,  being  covered  with 
m  great  body  of  snow,  in  some  high  lands  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet, 
before  the  severe  frosts  begin.  In  this  way  the  earth  is  enriched  and 
moistened,  and  in  the  spring  vegetation  advances  with  great  rapidity. 

The  climate  of  Masachusetts  is  perhaps  more  variable  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  New  England  states ;  not  having  the  steady  winter  cold  of 
those  to  the  north,  nor  the  general  mildness  in  summer  of  those  immediately 
south.  Fires  are  necessary  from  November  to  May ;  and  there  are  days, 
even  in  June,  when  they  are  not  only  comfortable,  but  indispensable  for 
comfort.  Cattle  are  housed  in  November.  In  winter,  travelling  is  not  of^en 
im[>eded  by  great  falls  of  snow ;  though  heavy  and  severe  snow  storms 
occur.  The  rivers  and  ponds  are  frozen  three  months  in  the  year ;  and 
the  harbors  are  usually  closed  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  sometimes  for  a 
much  longer  time.  As  there  are  many  cold  days  in  summer,  so  also  there 
are  many  warm  days  in  winter ;  and  the  field  which  is  at  night  soft  enough 
to  receive  the  plough,  may  be  chained  with  frost  and  buried  in  snow  before 
morning.  Winter  sets  in  late ;  frequently  not  till  December,  but,  recently, 
it  has  gone  quite  through  the  spring  months.  Indeed,  the  most  disagreea- 
ble portion  of  the  year,  is  during  March  and  April  and  part  of  May,  when 
the  east  are  prevailing  winds.  In  autumn  there  is  much  weather  truly 
delightful.  Apples  and  pears  flourish  well  in  Massachusetts,  peach  trees 
sometimes  sufter  from  the  late  spring  and  the  early  autumnal  frosts.  It  is 
difiicult  to  find  an  accurate  description  of  so  variable  a  climate ;  as  no 
tolerably  correct  account  of  it  could  be  given,  except  in  the  details  of  a 
meteorological  table. 

The  climate  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  does  not  differ  very  materi- 
ally from  that  of  Massachusetts.     In  the  southern  parts  of  these  states, 
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summer  may  set  in  a  few  days  earlier,  and  the  winter  be  generally  a  littl#. 
more  temperate,  but  the  change  of  climate  is  slight.  ' 

In  the  very  cold  tract  are  included  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  New 
York,  being  the  mountainous  country,  and  the  region  lying  to  the  east  of 
it.  Here  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  being  more  so  as  you  proceed 
'  to  the  north.  The  climate  of  this  region  may  be  generally  describe4  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  New  England  states,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude. 
In  the  parts  of  Michigan  territory,  lying  within  this  region,  the  climate  re- 
sembles that  of  Canada. 

In  the  region  we  have  called  very  cold,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  thirty  degrees  below  zero  to  ninety-eight  above  it ;  including  great 
extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold. 

2.  The  cold  region  comprehends  a  great  and  very  unequal  ran^  of 
country.  In  the  eastern  division  it  extends  from  the  foregoing  line,  to 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  westward ;  and  south,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
about  Gape  Henlopen  on  the  Delaware.  Hence  a  line  may  be  protracted 
to  Washington,  and  along  by  the  foot  of  the  first  mountains  in  Virginia  to 
about  Morgantown,  North  Carolina;  thence  through  the  mountains  to 
Eenaway  river,  and  north-east  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  to  the 
upper  part  of  Chesnut  Ridge,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  westward,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  very  cold  region  before-mentioned,  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cold  ;  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  cold  may  be  protracted  westward  from  the  head  of  Chesnut  Rid^  to 
the  high  lands,  dividing  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ohio  from  those  falling 
into  the  great  lakes,  and  along  in  a  northern  and  western  direction,  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  about  thirty  miles  below  Praire  des  Chiens,  thence 
south  and  west,  crossing  the  Missouri  about  thirty  miles  below  the  Platte 
river ;  thence  southward  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Osage  village,  and  then 
eastward  to  the  Arkansas  river,  above  the  Hot  Springs.  In  this  division 
the  winters  commence  in  December  and  end  in  March,  and  the  heat  of 
summer  commences  in  May  and  ends  in  September.  The  heat  and  cold 
here  also  go  to  great  extremes ;  but  the  weather  is  very  changeable,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  so  that  neither  severe  heat  nor  severe  cold  lasts  long  at 
a  time.     The  country  in  this  division  is  also  generally  healthy. 

In  this  division  are  comprehended  the  south-eastern  and  western  parts 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania* 
most  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
Virginia,  the  southern  portion  of  Michigan  territory,  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  portions  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas territories. 

In  the  south-eastern  parts  of  New  York  the  prevailing  winds,  during  the 
summer,  are  southerly ;  the  weather  is  variable,  and  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature sudden  and  frequent.  The  mild  and  damp  sea  air  penetrates  fac 
inland;  indeed,  as  far  as  the  Highlands,  the  climate  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  seacoast.  In  the  parts  of  New  York  west  of  the  mountains,  the 
I  average  temperature  is  about  three  degrees  higher  than  in  the  same  lati- 
tude farther  east.  South-westerly  winds  prevail  through  most  of  the  year ; 
and  the  chill  easterly  wind  is  nearly  unknown.'*^ 

^  There  were  several  severe  thnnder-storms  while  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New* York,  very  different  in  their  appearance  (Vom  those  which  occur  in  Britain,  boi 
not  attended  with  more  accidents.    One  of  them,  in  the  middle  of  June,  was,  howertff 
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The  cfimate  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  various.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  it  differs  little  from  that  of  Connecticut.  It  is,  like 
the  other  countries  east  of  the  mountains,  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
changes ;  hut  on  the  west  side,  it  is  much  more  agreeable  and  temperate, 
with  a  greater  portion  of  cloudy  weather,  and  winters  milder  ana  more 
humid  than  on  the  Atlantic.  The  winter  season  commences  about  the 
twentieth  of  December,  and  the  spring  sets  in  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  New  York.  There  is  frost  almost  every  month  in 
the  year  in  some  places,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  considera* 
ble.  The  keenness  of  the  north-west  wind  in  winter  is  excessive,  but 
the  state  is,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  healthy,  and  numerous  instances  of 
longevity  occur. 

The  climate  of  New  Jersey  is  dissimilar  m  difi*erent  sections  of  the  state. 
In  the  northern  parts,  there  is  clear,  settled  weather,  and  the  winters  are 
exceedingly  cold ;  bat  the  whole  is  very  healthy.  In  the  districts  towardif 
the  south,  particularly  near  the  extremity,  the  weather  approaches  iQore 
nearly  to  that  of  the  southern  states,  and  is  subject  to  very  sudden  changes. 
The  climate  of  Delaware  is  much  influenced  by  the  face  of  the  country ; 
for  the  land  being  low  and  flat,  the  waters  stagnate,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
conseauently  subject  to  intermittent  fevers  and  agues.  The  northern 
{MUtSy  however,  are  much  more  agreable  and  healuiy  than  those  to  the 
aouth. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Virginia  the  summers  are  delightful,  and  the 
heat  is  never  found  to  be  so  oppressive  as  it  is  in  the  Atlantic  districts; 
the  winters  are  so  mild  in  general,  that  snow  seldom  lies  three  days  to- 
gether on  the  ground.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  also,  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  inhabitants  have,  in  consequence, 
a  healthy,  ruddy  appearance.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  North  America 
possessing  a  more  agreeable  climate,  than  that  section  of  Virginia  which 
ues  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and,  in  particular,  the  fertile  county  of  Botte^ 
UmrU  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains.  Here  the  frost  in  winter 
b  regular,  but  not  severe.  In  summer  the  heat  is  great ;  but  there  is  not 
a  night  in  the  year  that  a  blanket  is  not  found  comfortable.  Before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heat  is  greatest ;  at  that  hour  a  breeze  generally 
springs  up  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  air  agreeable  the  whole 
oay.  Fever  and  ague  are  disorders  unknown  here,  and  persons  who  come 
hitner  afllicted  with  them  from  the  low  country,  get  rid  of  them  in  a  very 
short  time.  Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  stagnant  waters,  Virginia  has, 
upon  the  whole,  a  healthy  climate. 

very  tremendoos ;  it  occurred  in  the  night,  and  the  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  followed 
taai  other  with  so  great  rapidity,  that  the  sky  was  altogether  illuminated  for  a  long 
period,  and  until  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  came  on. 
Tlie  loaiing  of  the  thunder  never  ceased  daring  the  continuance  of  the  storm.  Several 
casomlties  occurred  in  New  York ;  some  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  the  shipping 
was  damaged,  one  vessel  upset,  and  the  crew  drowned.  There  is  more  appearance  of 
drrmstation  occasioned  by  thunderstorms  in  the  forests  and  woods  of  this  country  than 
9Mf  where  else.  Large  portions  of  the  forest  are  sometimes  seen  almost  torn  to  pieces. 
Subsequently  to  this  period,  and  when  I  was  travelling  in  the  soathem  states,  I  was 
again  and  again  witness  to  very  terrifying  and  magnificent  thnnder-storms,  where  I 
uve  seen  the  whole  atmosphere  iUuminated  by  the  never  ceasing  balls  of  fire  bursting 
fiom  elood  to  cloud,  and  the  appearance  every  moment  of  forked  flashes  of  lightning. 
few  nights,  daring  the  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  in  this  country,  occur,  in 
vhich  lightning  is  not  visibk  in  some  part  of  the  horizon*— SStnorff  America. 
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Thfe  climate  of  Maryland  is  various  in  difi*erent  districts,  but  for  th# 
toost  part  mild  and  agreeable,  well  suited  to  agricultural  productions,  and 
particularly  fruit  trees.  The  eastern  parts  are  similar  to  Delaware,  haviil^ 
large  tracts  of  marsh,  which,  during  the  day,  Iqad  the  atmosphere  wits 
vapor,  that  falls  in  dew  in  the  close  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  whieh 
are  unhealthy,  and  during  which  the  inhabitants  are  much  exposed  to  fevtt 
and  ague.  In  the  interior  hilly  country  the  climate  improves  very  much, 
and  among  the  mountains  it  is  delightful  and  healthy ;  the  summers  being 
cooled  by  fine  breezes,  while  the  winters  are  tempered  by  a  southern  lati- 
tude, which  renders  them  much  milder  than  to  the  northward. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  Michigan  territory,  the  winters  are  not 
severe,  and  the  spring  sets  in  as  early  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  stat« 
which  lies  in  the  same  latitude.  In  1820,  at  Detroit,  the  mean  heat  of 
December  was  twenty-seven  degrees,  and  of  July  sixty-nine.  The  tem* 
peratttre  of  this  territory  is  rendered  milder  by  the  neighborhood  of  such 
large  bodies  of  water,  and  by  the  absence  of  great  elevations.  The  portions 
t)f  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  territories,  that  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  cold  region,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  climate  already  described* 
As  the  country  in  these  territories  is  open  and  generally  level,  the  temper 
rature  depend[s  chiefly  on  the  latitude. 

The  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Illinois  are  cold  in  the  winter ; 
the  air  from  the  great  lake  is  chill  and  bleak,  and  sensibly  afiects  thd 
country  exposed  to  its  influence.  In  the  region  of  Ohio,  sloping  towards 
the  lakes,  the  snow  falls  to  a  very  considerable  depth, and  lies  long;  sleighs 
and  sledges  are  much  used.  The  transitions  during  the  winter  are  violent 
and  frequent.  That  part  of  Indiana  contiguous  to  Lake  Michigan  is  oflea 
^exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  is  consequently  marshy  and  unhealthy. 

3.  The  temperate  region  is  situated  between  the  cold,  and  a  line  drawA 
from  Morgantown,  North  Carolina,  south-westward  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  thence  in  a  north-west  directioil 
by  Florence,  in  Alabama,  and  crossing  the  Mississippi  river  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  thence  north-west  to  the  Delaware 
towns  on  White  river,  and  thence  south-west  to  the  Arkansas,  above  the 
Hot  Springs.  The  region  described  within  these  limits  lies  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  the  whole  being  on  a  considerable  elevation.     It  com* 

frehends  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
llinois,  and  Tennessee,  the  soath  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  and  small  portions  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama* 
This  climate  is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  an  earlier  spring,  and 
i)y  greater  serenity,  and  fewer  changes. 

The  climate  of  Tennessee  forms  a  medium  between  the  warmth  of  the 
south  and  the  cold  of  the  north ;  it  may  be  correctly  viewed  as  the  middle 
climate  of  the  United  States,  and  proves « peculiarly  congenial  to  northern 
constitutions.  There  is  no  couatty  in  America  where  diseases  are  so 
rare,  where  physicians  have  so  little  practice,  and  where  children  are  more 
robust  and  healthy.  Snow  falls  in  winter,  and  sometimes  to  a  considera* 
ble  depth ;  bat  the  summer,  particularly  in  the  higher  ground,  is  mild,  and 
«iccompanied  with  excessive  heat.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  raised 
liere  in  great  perfection  ;  and  in  sheltei«d  situations  it  is  thought  that  the 
i^  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage^    Maize  is  planted  early  ia  April  { 
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eotum  is  the  staple  of  agriculture.     Within  the  limits  of  this  state,  most  of 
the  forest  trees  of  the  western  country  are  found  in  abundance. 

In  Kentucky  the  climate  is  not  so  mild  as  that  of  Tennessee.  It  is  how- 
ever mild  and  temperate.  Grape  vines  flourish  here  of  prodigious  size. 
All  the  grains,  pulses,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  climate 
aboand.  The  wheat  of  Kentucky  is  excellent,  but  hemp  and  tobacco  are 
her  staples. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is  temperate,  though  variable.  Winter  conti- 
nues in  its  severity  for  about  two  months,  from  the  latter  part  of  December 
to  the  last  of  February;  but  even  during  this  interval  there  are  many 
warm  and  pleasant  days.  Snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  more  than 
sixty  hours ;  and  its  maximum  depth  is  generally  about  six  inches.  Fre« 
qaently  the  rivers  are  for  weeks  frozen  sufficiently  hard  for  the  passage  of 
loaded  teams.  Trees  sometimes  blossom  in  March,  and  the  spring  months 
with  occasional  cold,  have  days  as  pleasant  as  those  of  summer.  From 
the  sandy  and  warm  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the  openness  of  the  country, 
the  heat  in  summer  is  very  great,  and  would  be  oppressive,  except  for  the 
prevalence  of  agreeable  breezes.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Missouri 
climate,  is  its  extreme  dryness ;  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  the  average 
amount  of  rain  falling  in  the  year  is  estimated  at  eighteen  inches.  Long 
and  steady  rains  so  common  in  the  eastern  states,  seldom  occur ;  the  sum« 
mer  rains  are  generally  thunder  showers.  The  autumn  months  are  de« 
lightful,  serene,  temperate,  and  salubrious. 

The  part  of  Ohio  lying  within  this  division  of  climate  is  moderate  in 
respect  to  climate ;  suffering  neither  from  excessive  cold  or  the  reverse. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river  it  is  more  mild  than  in  the  central  and 
moaatainous  regions ;  and  the  difierence  is  owing  to  the  difierence  of  lati* 
tnde  and  elevation.  The  winters  vary  in  severity,  being  sometimes  quite 
mild ;  in  other  years  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Severe 
cold  generally  continues  from  the  last  week  in  December  through  the  first 
in  February.  Summer  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  oppressive,  but 
of  short  duration.  Autumn  is  temperate,  pleasant,  and  healthy.  Nowhere 
in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Flint,  is  the  grand  autumnal  painting  of  the  forests, 
in  the  decay  of  vegetation,  seen  in  more  beauty  than  in  the  beech  forests 
of  Ohio.  The  richness  of  the  fading  colors,  and  the  effect  of  the  mingling 
hues  baffles  all  description.  On  the  whole,  a  great  farming  community, 
like  that  of  Ohio,  could  scarcely  desire  a  better  climate  for  themselves, 
their  cattle,  and  stock  of  all  kinds ;  or  one,  in  which  a  man  can  work 
abroad,  with  comfort,  a  greater  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

Indiana  has  much  the  same  temperature  with  Illinois  and  Missouri,  The 
winters  are  mild,  and  seldom  last  in  their  severity  more  than  six  weeks; 
during  this  period,  the  slower  streams  are  generally  frozen,  and  afibrd  a 
safe  passage  on  the  ice.  In  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  state 
snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater  depth  than  six  inches.  Trees  begin  to  be 
green  early  in  April,  and  the  peach  blossoms  in  March.  A  large  number 
of  shrubs  put  forth  their  flowers  before  the  leaves,  and  from  this  the  spring 
vegetation  is  singularly  beautiful.  Illinois  has  in  general  the  same  climate 
with  Missouri,  and  its  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  that  state ; 
being,  however,  somewhat  lower,  it  is  more  subject  to  inundation,  and  con- 
sequently the  air  is  more  humid.  The  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Oeorgia  and  Alabama,  comprehended  within  this  division. 
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partake  the  general  character  of  climate  with  those  we  have  porticalarlf 
described. 

4.  The  region  possessing  a  warm  climate  lies  between  the  temperate, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Henry  in  a  circular  direction,  and  passing 
above  Tarboro,  and  through  Fayetteville,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Milledgeville 
and  Fort  Jackson  in  Alabama,  and  thence  a  little  south  of  west  across  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  to  the  Sabine  river,  in  the  latitude  of  Nacogdoches,  in 
Texas.  In  this  region  the  winters  continue  from  about  the  first  of  January 
to  the  first  of  March ;  and  the  summers  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  October.  The  weather  is  pretty  settled  and  steady,  and,  except  in 
swampy  or  marshy  situations,  the  country  is  generally  healthy.  This  re- 
gion includes  the  interior  and  central  parts  of  North  Carolina,  the  not^era 
and  western  parts  of  South  Carolina,  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia,  Ala* 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  South  Carolina,  the  land  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  climate  generally  salubrious.  The  air  is  dry,  and  in 
winter  cold ;  but  it  is  generally  mild  and  delightful.  The  highlands  of 
North  Carolina  that  lie  within  this  district  are  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the 
days  in  summer  are  hot,  but  the  nights  are  refreshed  by  cool  breezes.  The 
northern  and  hilly  region  of  Georgia  is  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the 
states.  Winter  continues  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
February.  The  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  in  the  districts  of  hills,  springs^ 
and  pine  forests,  are  generally  healthy.  In  winter  the  stiU  waters  ofteo 
freeze ;  and  the  summers  are  not  much  hotter  than  they  are  many  degrees 
farther  to  the  north. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi^  in  places  removed  from 
stagnant  waters,  is  healthy.  Heat  in  summer  is  intense ;  and  during  ^e 
latter  month  of  that  season  and  the  first  of  autumn,  even  the  residents  in 
the  healthy  districts  are  exposed  to  severe  bilious  attacks.  In  compensation* 
however,  they  are  free  from  the  pulmonary  affections  which  occasion  so 
much  destruction  in  the  more  northern  regions.  The  productions  of  this 
state  are  the  same  with  those  of  Louisiana. 

5.  The  hot  region  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  warm,  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  comprises  aU  Florida* 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Garolinas,*  Georgia,  Alaoama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  greater  portion  of  Louisiana. 

*  The  following  accomnt  of  the  eUmate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  Sonth 
Carolina,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Portlfluad  Ad* 
vertiser,  dated  March  29,  1833. 

'  Vegetation  is  quite  advimced,  and  rapidly  advancing.  The  air  this  day  was  not  so 
warm  as  it  has  been ;  bat  we  had  this  mommg  copious  showers  with  load  thonder  and 
Tivid  lightning.  The  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Charieston  are  now  beaatifal  beyond 
description.  All  vegetation  is  in  that  lively  hue,  which  charms  the  eye  and  delights  the 
feelings.  The  trees  that  border  the  wayside  are  rapidly  patting  on  their  green  covering. 
The  open  fields  are  verdant  with  the  growing  grass.  Com  is  ap  and  advanced.  Tha 
vegetables  in  the  gardens  are  as  forward  as  they  will  be  in  ours  the  first  of  July.  The 
market  is  well  stocked  with  the  hixaries  of  an  earl3r  sommer.  A  sonthem  spring  is 
spring  indeed.  There  are  music  and  life  in  every  thing.  If  they  could  have  here  our 
captivating  and  musing  sceneiy,  oor  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  it  woold  be  at  this  season 
another  paradise  on  earth. 

'  Charleston  is  considered  healthy  by  the  inhabitants.  They  boast  of  their  exemption 
from  diseases,  and  say  their  bill  of  mortality  is  not  so  fatal  as  that  of  New  York  and 
PhiladeljAua.    The  city  itself  may  b<  thos  healthy  when  the  yellow  fever  does  XMt  pc^ 
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Tbe  cumate  of  Florida  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  a  titpical 

c&Daci*.     From  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  Octobec,  the  air  is  siutry» 

vtd  the  heat  exceedingly  oppressive.     This  may  be  considered  the  uih 

Imlthy  season,  during  which  fevers  are  prevalent,  but  even  at  this  time 

the  climate  of  St.  Augustine  is  salubrious  and  pleasant^  and  is  a  place  of 

nmi  tot  those  who  are  desirous  of  avoiding  sickness.    During  this  period 

the  zange  of  the  thermometer  is  between  eighw-four  and  eighty-eight  de* 

|Res,  and  it  sometimes  rises  above  one  hunwd.    Even  in  winter,  the 

mfioeiice  of  the  clear  vertical  sun  is  always  uncomfortable ;  in  the  penin* 

iokr  parts,  water  never  freezes,  though  there  are  sometimes  slight  frosts. 

Id  this  climate  the  most  delicate  orange  trees  flourish  and  bear  delicious 

fruits ;  the  air  is  generally  pore  and  mild,  and  the  breeze  pleasant    Heavy 

dews  fall,  and  the  night  air  is  exceedingly  humid.     The  rainy  season  com-» 

mences  early  in  winter ;  in  February  and  March  there  are  severe  thunder 

storms  by  night,  followed  by  days  of  great  clearness  and  beauty^    The 

peninsular  is  visited  by  tornadoes,  and  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equi« 

BOX,  hurricanes  and  destructive  gales  occur. 

In  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Garolinas,  the  summers  are 
very  hot,  sultry,  moist  and  unhealthy.  The  extensive  and  rapid  decom* 
position  of  vegetable  matter  engenders  exhalations,  which  unite  with  the 
miasmata  of  the  swamps,  and  create  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  most 
deleterious  qualities.  Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  are  frequent  and 
severe.  In  tne  low  country  the  summer  lasts  seven  or  eight  months ;  and 
though  the  winter  frost  is  sometimes  severe  enough  to  kill  the  tender  jplants» 
it  seUom  lasts  more  than  three  or  four  days,  or  penetrates  the  groundabove 

vail,  bat  it  is  as  much  as  one's  life  is  worth  to  ventue  into  the  lowlaiids  in  the  vicinity, 
IB  the  oonntry  locind.  No  resident  of  Charleston,  even  those  horn  Carolinians,  or  the 
best  BoduDated,  dare  ran  the  risk.  For  a  citizen  to  sleep  in  the  eonntiy  in  the  sommer 
w*^"'^*,  is  considered  almost  certain  death,  for  the  cuontry  fever,  as  it  is  termed,  imme« 
diatelj  seizes  him.  The  country,  this  side  of  the  middle  region— »a  rolling  oonntiy  of 
Soath  Carolina  for  ahout  one  hmidred  miles  from  the  seacoast^-4s  swampy,  or  a  pine 
barren.  There  is  in  the  swamps  a  mal-ariaj  very  fktal  to  health,  the  effects  of  whicn  no 
white  man  is  willing  to  ran  the  risk  of  encountering.  Hence  the  planters  in  the  low- 
lands, particalarly  such  as  Uve  on  the  rice  plantations,  remove  in  the  sickly  months  to 
the  seacoast,  or  go  back  into  the  countr}%  to  Boncumbe  county  in  North  Carolina,  near 
the  Saluda  Gap,  or  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  or  to  the  seacoast,  or  to  the  northem  states. 
The  slaves  on  the  rice  plantations  are  said  to  be  healthy  and  happy,  and  to  sufier  no 
adhction  from  the  burmng  sun  of  August,  or  the  noxious  effluvia  from  the  rice  grounds, 
'  A  white  overseer  is  usually  left  in  care  of  the  plantation  and  the  negroes,  who, 
though  bora  in  the  country,  often,  and  commonly,  has  a  fever  every  year.  I  am  told 
that  many  of  them  die  at  middle  age,  and  that  few  seldom  obtain  an  old  a^pe.  If  such 
be  the  fact,  it  would  seem  that  negroes  are  necessary  to  cultivate  the  rice  grounds, 
though  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  white  man,  well 
acclimated,  is  not  as  well  fitted  by  nature  to  cultivate  the  land  he  lives  on  as  the  negro. 
But  the  universal  opinion  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  for  a  planter  to  continue 
with  his  famUy  on  his  estate,  and  hence,  no  matter  what- the  expense,  the  estates  are 
deserted  from  June  to  the  first  frost  in  autumn,  and  the  planter  dare  not  visit  his  pro- 
perij.  nor  sleep  in  his  house  in  that  time,  though  he  may  be  on  the  seaooast  but  a  few 
miles  olt,  cr  in  a  settlement  on  a  pine  barren,  which  is  cansidered  healthy.  The 
swampy  rice  gruds'ls  no  doubt  are  sickly.  The  effluvia  from  so  much  putrid  water 
must  be  noxious.  The  pallor  and  ghastliness  of  many  of  the  overseers  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  general  assertion.  And  it  is  probable,  yea,  certain,  that  the  habits, 
the  manners,  the  long  practice  of  the  negroes,  have  better  fitted  them  to  imdergo  the 
dinger  than  the  white  man  is  or  can  be,  with  his  training.  Hence,  one  of  the  p'eat 
■fgoments  in  fovor  of  slavery  here,  is,  ''we  cannot  do  without  the  negroes," ' 

13* 
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two  inches.    Spring  commences  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  greer    \ 
peas  are  often  in  the  market  by  the  middle  of  March ;  but  the  weather   f 
varies  very  much  till  about  the  first  of  May,  when  it  becomes  steadily   ' 
warm,  and  continues  increasing  in  heat  till  September,  when  it  begins  to   ' 
moderate.     Almost  every  person  whose  circumstances  permit,  removes  to    ^ 
a  more  healthy  situation  auring  this  period,  and  a  vast  number  go  to  the    ¥ 
northern  states  in  the  summer,  and  return  in  the  fall.     The  period  of  going 
north  is  mostly  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  of  re*    ' 
turning,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November.     The    ■ 
anxiety  that  prevails  during  that  period  is  extreme,  and  when  it  is  over,  the 
inhabitants  congratulate  one  another  with  the  full  prospect  of  ten  or  eleven 
months  being  added  to  their  lives. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  differs  little  from  that  already  described  of  the 
Carolinas.  The  rice  swamps,  and  the  low  country  in  general,  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  the  planters  are  obli^d,  during  the  sickly  season,  to  retire 
to  the  elevated  parts  of  the  stale.  A  near  approach  to  the  tropical  tempera* 
ture  is  found  in  some  portions  of  Georgia,  where  the  cane,  the  olive,  and 
sweet  orange  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of 
Alabama,  and  of  Mississippi,  resembles  that  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  thermometef 
stands  in  spring  water  at  sixty-nine  degrees,  which  is  nearly  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year.  A  series  of  themometrical  observations  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Flint,  which  gave  the  following  result.  The  wannest  part  of 
the  warmest  day  in  April,  gave  eighty-two  degrees ;  mean  heat  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  eighty-six ;  coldest  in  January,  fifty-four ;  coldest  in  Februaryt 
forty-three;  warmest  in  March,  eighty-five  degrees.  In  the  same  yeart 
trees  even  in  swamps,  where  the  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  were  in  full  leaf 
by  the  second  of  April ;  at  which  time  peach  blossoms  were  gone.  Peas 
were  in  pod  by  the  twelfth  of  April ;  wnen  peaches  were  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  and  the  fig  trees  in  full  leaf.  Green  peas  were  on  the  table,  and 
strawberries  ripe  by  the  second  of  May,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month,  mulberries,  dewberries,  and  whortleberries  were  ripe. 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Florida. 
All  the  northern  fruits  come  to  perfection  here,  with  the  exception  of  apples. 
The  pumpkin  and  melon  tribe  flourish,  and  the  common  garden  vegetables 
are  cultivated  in  abundance.  Figs  of  different  kinds  might  be  extensively 
raised  for  exportation,  but  are  much  neglected.  On  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
maize  thrives  wonderfully ;  but  wheat  and  rye  do  not  flourish.  In  the 
region  of  the  sugar-cane,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  of  Louisiana,  the  orange  tree  flourishes  and 
bears  a  delicious  fruit.  In  the  year  1822,  a  severe  frost  destroyed  these 
trees  while  in  full  bearing,  but  the  roots  have  thrown  out  new  trees.  The 
cultivated  grape,  and  various  wild  grapes  abound.  Berries  are  neither 
common  nor  good.  Cotton  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  tobacco  of 
the  first  quality  is  extensively  raised. 


In  addition  to  the  views  of  climate  already  given,  we  may  add  the  fol* 
lowing  description  of  that  of  Mississippi  Valley,  for  which  we  have  been 
indebted  to  the  industrious  observation  of  Mr.  Flint.  *  We  may  class  font 
distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the  outlet  of  the  MississippL 
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The  first,  commenciDg  at  its  soarces,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  da  ChieB, 
corresponds  pretty  accurately  to  the  climate  between  Montreal  and  Boston ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  amount  of  snow  falling  in  the  former  is  much 
less  than  in  the  latter  region.  The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  would  be 
something  higher  on  the  Mississippi.  The  vegetables  raised,  the  time  of 
phnting,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them,  would,  probably,  be  nearly  the 
sune.  Vegetation  will  have  nearly  the  same  progress  and  periodical 
changes.  The  growing  of  gourd  seed  com,  which  demands  an  increase 
of  temperature  to  brin^  it  to  maturity,  is  not  planted  in  this  region.  The 
Irish  potatoe  is  raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Wheat  and 
cultivated  grasses  succeed  well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require 
fostering,  and  southern  exposure,  to  bring  fruit  in  perfection.  The  peach 
tree  has  still  more  the  habits  and  the  fragile  delicacy  of  a  southern  stranger, 
and  requires  a  sheltered  declivity,  with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at 
alL  Five  months  in  the  year  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of 
winter.  For  that  length  of  time,  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe 
weather,  and  the  still  waters  remain  frozen. 

*  The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in 
whole  extent,  or  the  country  between  forty-one  and  thirty-seven  de* 
;     Cattle,  thoufi[h  much  benefited  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it, 

seldom  receive  it.  it  is  not  so  favorable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  pre- 
ceding region.  Gourd  seed  com  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The 
winter  commences  with  January,  and  enos  with  the  second  week  in  Feb- 
mary.  The  ice,  in  the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the 
inhflLbitant  of  a  variety  of  climates,  is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The 
persimon  and  the  papaw  are  found  in  its  whole  extent  It  is  the  &vored 
region  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  peach  tree.  Snows  neither  fall  deep,  nor 
lie  long.  The  irish  potato  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as 
in  the  former  climate ;  and  this  disadvantage  is  supplied  by  the  sweet 
potato,  which,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care  in  the 
cultivation,  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation,  and  the  temperature  of 
March  and  April,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a  southern  climate. 

•  The  next  climate  extends  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-one  degrees.  Below 
thirty-five  degrees,  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  the  apple  tree  begins  to  fail  in 
bringing  its  fruit  to  perfection.  We  have  never  tasted  apples  worth  eating, 
raised  much  below  New  Madrid.  Cotton,  between  this  point  and  thirty- 
three  degrees,  is  raised,  in  favorable  positions,  for  home  consumption; 
but  is  seldom  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  crop.  Below  thirty-three  decrees 
commences  the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of 
cultivation.  Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and  darken  the 
forests.  The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  aUuvial  grounds  a  grand  and 
striking  verdure.  The  muscadine  grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  ia 
first  found  here.  Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest,  retaining 
their  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter.  Wheat  is  no  longer 
seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivation.  The  fig  tree  brings  its  fruit  to  full 
maturity. 

'  Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
sweet  orange  tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the  region  of  the  olive. 
Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fall,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest  storms. 
The  streams  are  never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights  of  white 
frost,  and  days  of  north-west  winds,  which  seldom  last  longer  than  three 
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days  in  succession,  and  are  followed  by  soutH  winds  and  warm  dfliys»». 
The  trees  are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  alwa^  of  .^ 
the  first  of  March.     Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  night     Firo-^, 
flies  are  seen  in  the  middle  of  February.     Early  in  March  the  forests  ars  > 
in  blossom.     The  margins  of  the  creeks  and  streams  are  perfumed  with  ^ 
the  meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other  fragrrant .. 
flowers.     During  almost  every  night  a  thunder-storm  occurs.    Cotton  and  I 
corn  are  planted  from  March  to  July.     In  these  regions  the  summers  are 
uniformly  hot,  although  there  are  days  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high  in 
New  England,  as  in  Louisiana.     The  heat,  however,  is  more  uniform  and 
sustained,  conmiences  much  earlier,  and  continues  much  later.     From 
February  to  September  thunder-storms  are  common,  often  accompanied 
with  severe  thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  tornadoes,  in  which  tha 
trees  of  the  forest  are  prostrated  in  every  direction,  and  the  tract  of  country» 
which  is  covered  with  the  fallen  trees,  is  called  a  *  hurricane.'    The  de* 
pressing  influence  of  the  summer  heat  results  from  its  long  continuance, 
and  equable  and  unremitting  tenor,  rather  than  from  the  intensity  of  its 
ardor  at  any  given  time.     It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  at  all  times 
the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely  op* 
pressive. — Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divisions  of 
this  valley. 

*  The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are  variable,  passing 
rapidly  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse.  Near  the  Mississippi,  and 
where  there  is  little  to  vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordi- 
narily blow  three  or  four  days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern  and  middle 
regions,  the  consequence  is  cold  weather,  frost  more  or  less  severe,  and  per* 
haps  storm,  with  snow  and  sleet.  During  these  days  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  ice.  The  opposite  breeze  alternates.  There  is  immediately  a  bland 
and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes  warm ;  and  the  red- 
birds  sing  in  these  days,  in  January  and  February,  as  far  north  as  Prairie 
du  Chien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  health.  From  forty  to  thirty-six  degrees 
the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  through 
the  winter.  At  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine 
degrees,  the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  crossed  on  tne  ice 
for  eight  weeks  together. 

*  Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted  to  be  hot, 
yet  the  exemption  of  the  country  from  mountains  and  impediments  to  the 
free  course  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests,  and,  prolxibly,  other  unex- 
plained atmospheric  agents,  concur  to  create,  during  the  sultry  months, 
almost  a  constant  breeze.  It  thence  happens,  that  the  air  on  these  wide 
prairies  is  rendered  fresh,  and  the  heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  is  felt  on  the  ocean.' 

The  annual  and  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  United  States  is 
much  greater  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  certain  mountainous  re- 
gions and  heads  of  gulfs  excepted.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  nume* 
rous  and  accurate  observations  made  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  tabular  views,  that,  on  a  medium,  one  third 
less  rain  falls  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  Dr.  Holydko 
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in  hn  memoir  oa  tbe  climate  of  the  United  Statee,  twenty  cities 
ii  Earape*  which,  at  a  mean  of  twenty  yean,  have  had  one  hundred  and 
tnalj  wya  of  rain ;  while  Cambridge  has  had  but  eighty-eiffht  days, 
Sriem  B&Dety-fiTe  days  of  rain,  and  Philadelphia  seventy-six  aays,  at  a 
Mfliuin  of  twenty  years.  The  mean  annual  Quantity  of  rain  at  Philadel- 
|lis  is  rtrj  little  more  than  the  mean  annuiu  quantity  at  Glasgow  for  a 
mm  of  thirty  years  preceding  1790.  The  above  greater  quantity  of  raint 
ii  fewer  days,  in  America,  indficates  the  rain  to  be  much  heavier  there  than 
k  EoTope.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  the 
ewpaffatiom  of  these  rains  proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in 
Binpe ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm, 
Miess  Charleston  he  taken  as  an  exception.  It  has  been  found,  that  the 
■Ban  annual  quantity  of  evaporation  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  fifty- 
■X  inches,  for  a  term  of  seven  years;  wMle  in  seven  (German  and  ItaliaA 
on  a  mean  of  twenty  years,  the  annual  evaporation  was  forty-nine 
or  seven  of  difierence ;  although  the  Italian  cities  are  in  a  much 
fiftvorable  situation  for  evaporation  than  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  adjar 
to  tlie  Atlantic  ocean.  The  same  fact  of  gr^iter  evaporation  was  aiBO 
rred  to  take  place  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  along  the  higher  Missouri, 
Si  fiv  as  the  Bocfcy  Mountains,  by  Captain  Lewis. 

The  haHtnal  diyness  of  the  American  climate  increases,  as  we  advance 
isBSt  and  north-west  firom  the  Missouri,  where  there  frequently  is  not  a 
tnp  of  nun  for  sixmonths.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  any 
sea,  die  superior  elevation,  and  the  comparative  want  of  timber,  combined 
wUk  die  greater  intensity  and  longer  duration  of  the  north-west  wind,  which 
sneups  with  unobstructed  force  over  the  naked  plains.  It  appears,  then, 
Jhit  moie  rain  fidls  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  tnan  in  Europe ;  and  that 
Aeie  are  fewer  cloudy  days,  more  fair  days,  and  quicker  evaporation.  It 
ii  to  this  last  circumstance  we  must  ascribe  those  immense  dews,  unknown 
ia  European  climates,  which  occur  in  America,  and  which  are  so  copious 
IB  summer,  as  to  resemble  heavy  showers  of  rain.  But  it  must  also  be 
observed,  that  dews  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  tract  watered  by 
the  Upper  Missouri  ;  and  which,  in  afl  probability,  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber,  wood  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  commonly 
bordered  with  trees 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OX  CLIMATE. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Leslie,  that  all  iIk'  varieties  of  climate  are  reducible  to 

eaosei ;  distance  from  the  equator,  and  height  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.    '  Lati- 

■nd  local  elevation  form,  indeed/  says  he, '  the  great  basis  of  the  law  of  climate, 

any  other  modifiqaions  have  only  a  partial  and  very  limited  influence.' 

ClJBWtr  is  generally  treated  of  under  four  divisions :  the  cold  and  humid ;  cold  and 

4ky ;  varm  sad  Immid ;  hot  and  dry.    But  these  dimates  do  not  always  exist  accord- 

M  to  the  fiill  iniport  of  tbe  terms  by  which  they  are  designated.    They  are  subject  to 

prindpaUy  of  two  kmds;  the  one  arising  ifrom  the  alternation  of  two 

lies  in  the  tame  region,  the  other  from  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of 

'  of  die  taut  dements.    Thus  when  heat,  dryness,  and  humidit]r  are  duly  combined, 

the  climate  comparativdy  temperate.    In  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  combi- 

;  ttid  hnmidity,  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  of  heat  and  dryness 

of  the  year,  temper  a  climate,  without  which  these  alternations  would  be 

In  It^lifcnH  Uie  cold  humidity  of  the  autumn  is  succeeded  by  frost,  which 

ths  sshdnitj  dfthe  cUmate,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  so  healthy. 

a  sjpeiciiBS  sa  fannortant  equalizing  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  globe^ 

|l  As  MfM  mIom  s  Isrge  extent  of  ocean  spreads  coolness  on  every  side^  and 
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affords  a  perpetnal  saccession  of  refreshing  breezes.  Islands  are  always,  compaiatiTely, 
of  more  temperate  climates  than  continents,  and  those  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  t^ 
Pacific  msj  be  said  to  enjoy  almost  a  perpetual  ^ring.  The  inflaence  of  the  winds  is 
also  very  important ;  particularly  that  of  the  trade-winds.  Blowing  from  east  to  west 
across  the  sands  of  Africa,  the  latter  produce,  on  its  western  coast,  a  most  intense  heat, 
much  greater  than  is  experienced  on  the  eastern.  In  passing  the  Atlantic  they  are  qoq- 
stderably  cooled;  and  though  their  temperature  is  again  raised  in  traversing  South 
America,  yet,  before  reaching  the  opposite  coast,  they  meet  the  tremendous  snow-dad 
Andes,  which  stop  their  progress  and  diffuse  a  wide  cooloess. 

Again,  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth  not  only  present  and  retain  on  their  sides  a 
refreshing  coolness,  but,  by  the  mighty  rivers  to  which  they  give  rise,  diffuse  a  great 
ameUoration  of  the  temperature  through  extensive  regions.  They  are  particalany  of 
this  character,  and  give  rise  to  the  largest  rivers  in  the  torrid  and  burning  zones  of  the 
earth.  In  the  temperate  climate,  and  those  approaching  to  the  poles,  mountains  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  are  almost  always  barren,  and  give  rise  to  few  considerable 
streams. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  climates  of  European  countries  were  more  severe  in 
ancient  times  than  they  are  at  present.  Caesar  says  that  the  vine  could  not  be  colli- 
rated  in  Gaul  on  account  of  its  winter  cold.  The  reindeer,  now  found  only  in  the 
zone  of  Lapland,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Tiber  was  frequently 
frozen  over,  and  the  ground  about  Rome  covered  with  snow  for  several  weeks  together; 
which  very  rarely  happens  in  our  time.  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  the  tune  of 
Augustus,  was  generally  frozen  over  for  several  months  of  winter.  The  barbarians  who 
overran  the  Roman  empire  a  few  centuries  afterwards,  transported  their  annies  and 
wagons  across  the  ice  of  these  rivers.  Though  the  fact  is  well  established,  the  causes 
of  this  change  of  climate  do  not  seem  to  be  satis£Eu:torily  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XV.— MINERALS. 

Ix  tlio  ordinary  mineral  productions,  such  as  brick-earth,  stone  adapted 
to  bailding,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  workmanship,  and  in  sand  of  all 
^pialities,  the  resources  of  the  United  States  are  inexhaustible.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  minerals  of  less  universal  occurrence,  that  may  seem 
to  merit  a  more  particular  description.  To  begin  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  gold  region  commences  in  Virginia,  and  extends  south-west  through 
North  Carolma,  along  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina,  thence  noru- 
westwardly  into  Alabama,  and  to  its  termination  in  Tennessee.  In  1825, 
Professor  Olmsted  published  a  particular  account  of  the  gold  region  of 
Noith  Carolina,  as  it  was  then  explored ;  it  has  since  been  found  to  be 
tssiIt  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mines  are  still  worked  in  the  region 
which  he  described,  in  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  Cabarras, 
Anton,  and  Davidson.  This  account,  which  is  quite  minute  and  interestp 
ing,  we  present  slightly  abridged  in  the  following  pages : 

A  geographical  description  of  the  gold  country,  would  present  little  thai 
is  interesting.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren,  and  the  inhabitants 
generaUy  poor  and  ignorant.  The  traveller  passes  a  day  without  seeing  a 
single  s&iJcing  or  beautiful  object,  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  vary  the 
tiresome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-hills,  and  ridges  of  gravelly  quart2» 
either  strewed  coarsely  over  the  ground,  or  so  comminuted  as  to  fonn  gra- 
vel These  ridges  have  an  appearance  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is, 
moreover,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruinous  practice  of  frequently  bum* 
ing  over  the  forests,  so  as  to  consume  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth. 
The  principal  mines  are  three — the  Anson  mine,  Reed*s  mine,  and  Par- 
ker's mine. 

The  Anson  Mine  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
waters  of  Richardson's  creek,  a  branch  of  Kocky  river.  This  locality 
was  discovered  by  a  '  gold  hunter,'  one  of  an  order  of  people,  that  begin 
already  to  be  accounted  a  distinct  race.  A  rivulet  winds  from  north  to 
south  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  emerge  towards  the  south. 
The  bed  of  the  stream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  almost  naked 
during  the  dry  season  ;  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  minora 
for  their  operations.  On  digging  from  three  to  six  feet  into  this  bed,  the 
workman  comes  to  that  peculiar  stratum  of  gravel  and  tenacious  blue  clay, 
which  is  at  once  recognised  as  the  repository  of  the  gold.  The  stream 
itself  usually  gives  the  first  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  through 
which  it  passes,  by  disclosing  large  pieces  of  the  precious  metal  shining 
among  its  pebbles  and  sands.  Pieces  unusually  large  were  found  by  those 
who  first  examined  Anson's  mine,  and  the  highest  hopes  were  inspired. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not  held  by  a  good 
title,  and  parcels  of  it  were  immediately  entered ;  it  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  a  constant  litigation,  which  has  retarded  the  working  of  the 
mine. 

Feed's  Mine,  in  Cabarras,  is  the  one  which  was  firat  wrought ;  and  at 
this  plaoe,  indeed,  were  obtained  the  fiist  specimens  of  gold  that  were 
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found  in  the  formation.    A  large  piece  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creeky   ^ 
which  attracted  attention  by  its  lustre  and  specific  gravity ;  but  it  was  long   s 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  through  ignorance  whether  or  not    i 
it  was  gold.     This  mine  occupies  the  bed  of  a  branch  of  Rocky  river,  and    < 
exhibits  a  level  between  two  hillocks,  which  rise  on  either  side  of  the    l 
creek,  affording  a  space  between  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  yards  in  breadth.    i 
This  space  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over,  and  exhibits  at  present  nume*    " 
rous  small  pits,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  on  both  sides    i 
of  the  stream.     The  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are 
occupied  by  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  rocks  of  the  greenstone  family. 
The  first  glance  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  spectator,  that  the  business  of 
searching  for  gold  is  conducted  under  numerous  disadvantages,  without 
the  least  regard  to  system,  and  with  very  little  aid  from  mechanical  con* 
trivances. 

Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found  in  this  region,  although  their  occurrence 
is  somewhat  rare.  Masses  weighing  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  hundred 
pennyweights  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  one  mass  was  found  that 
weighed  in  its  crude  state  twenty-eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  This  was 
dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Reed*s  mine,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  respecting  this  rich  mass ;  as  that 
it  had  been  seen  by  gold  hunters  at  night  reflecting  so  brilliant  a  light,  when 
they  drew  near  to  it  with  torches,  as  to  make  them  believe  it  was  some 
supernatural  appearance,  and  to  deter  them  from  further  examination.  No 
unusual  circumstances,  however,  were  really  connected  with  its  discovety» 
except  its  being  found  unusually  near  the  surface.  It  was  melted  down 
and  cast  into  bars  soon  after  its  discovery.  The  spot  where  it  was  found 
has  been  since  subject  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  but  without  any  similar 
harvest. 

Another  mass,  weighing  six  hundred  pennyweights  was  found -on  the 
surface  of  a  ploughed  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  or 
more  north  of  Reed's  mine.  Specimens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally 
found,  but,  for  want  of  mineralogists  to  reserve  them  for  cabinets,  they  have 
always  been  melted  into  bars.  Mr.  Reed  found  a  mass  of  quartz,  naving 
a  projecting  point  of  gold,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  On  breaking 
it  open,  a  brilliant  display  of  green  and  yellow  colors  was  presented.  The 
gold  weighed  twelve  pennyweights.  Mineralogists  may  perhaps  recog* 
nise,  in  this  description,  a  congeries  of  fine  crystals,  but  on  that  point  thf 
proprietor  was  uninformed.  Although  fragments  of  greenstone,  and  of 
several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  the  gravel  of  the  gold  stratum 
yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  miners,  it  is  never  found  attached  to  any  other 
mineral  than  quartz.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  attached  to  anv  substance,  ba 
^  is  commonly  scattered  promiscuously  among  the  gravel.  Its  color  is  gene 
"^  rally  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  mough  the  surface  is  not  unfrequentlv 
obscured  by  a  partial  incrustation  of  iron  or  manganese,  or  adhering  parti 
cles  of  sand.  The  masses  are  flattened  and  vascular,  having  angles  roundef 
with  evident  marks  of  attrition. 

Parker^s  Mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  rivei 
Yadkin.  As  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  excavations  were  nuroe* 
rous  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  stream ;  but  the  earth  for  washings 
which  was  of  a  snufif  color,  was  transported  from  a  ploughed  field  in  tha 
neighborhood,  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream.    Tbii 
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mtih  at  this  place,  which  contained  the  gold,  was  of  a  deeper  red  than  that 
m  either  the  other  mines.  The  gold  found  here  is  chiefly  in  flakes  and 
crains.  Occasionally,  however,  pieces  are  met  with  that  weigh  one  hun- 
dred pennyweights,  and  upwards  ;  and  one  mass  has  been  discovered  that 
ireighed  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces.  This  is  said  to  have  been  found 
at  the  depth  of  ten  feet. 

The  mines  have  given  some  peculiarities  to  the  state  of  society  in  tho 
neighboring  country.  The  precious  metal  is  a  most  favorite  acquisition, 
and  coDStitates  the  common  currency.  Almost  every  man  carries  about 
wiih  him  a  goose  quill  or  two  of  it,  and  a  small  pair  of  scales  in  a  box  like  a 
spectacle  case.  The  value,  as  in  patriarchal  times,  is  ascertained  by  weight, 
which,  from  the  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  is  a  less  troublesome  mode 
of  counting  money  than  one  would  imagine. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  collected  at  these  mines  is  bought  up,  by 
country  merchants,  at  ninety  or  ninety-one  cents  a  pennyweight.  They 
carry  it  to  market-towns,  as  Fayetteville,  Cheraw,  Charleston,  and  New 
York.  Much  of  this  is  bought  up  by  jewellers ;  some  remains  in  the  banks ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  received  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  which  the 
anines  have  afforded.  The  value  of  that  portion  received  at  the  mint,  before 
the  year  1820,  was  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dol- 
kis.  It  is  alloyed  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  and  copper,  but  is  still 
purer  than  standard  gold,  being  twenty-three  carats  fine. 

Since  the  year  1827,  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  attracted  conside- 
lible  attention.  The  belt  of  country  in  which  they  are  found  extends 
through  Spotsylvania  and  some  neighboring  counties.  The  gold  region 
aboands  in  quartz,  which  contains  cubes  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  These  cubes 
are  often  partly  or  totally  decomposed ;  and  the  cells  thus  created  are 
lometimes  filled  with  golcf.  The  gold  is  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
structure  of  quartz ;  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  resting  upon  slate  and  in 
its  fissures.  It  is  diffused  over  a  large  extent,  and  has  not  yet  been  found 
sufficiently  in  mass,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  make  mining  profitable. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  is  by  filtration,  or  washing  the  earth, 
and  by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.  The  average  value  of  the  earth  yielding 
gold,  IS  stated  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

Habersham  and  Hall  counties  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Georgia,  and  its  discovery  there  has  been  very  recent.  The  search  was 
commenced  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wilhero,  and  proved  eminently 
successful ;  deposits  of  gold  were  found  in  the  counties  mentioned,  and 
discovery  followed  discovery.  In  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  was  separat- 
ed by  the  Chestetee  river,  the  indications  of  gold  were  not  strong,  but 
re{>ort  exaggerated  them,  and  this  unfortunate  nation  was  intruded  upon  as 
^  a  common ;  at  one  time,  about  five  thousand  adventurers  were  engaged  in 
digging  up  the  face  of  the  country.  The  owners  of  the  gold  lands  in  Ha- 
ben>ham  and  Hall  counties  were  many  of  them  poor  and  destitute,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  deposits,  the  most  valuable  tracts  were  sold  to 
speculators.  Many  of  these  have  frequently  changed  owners  at  increased 
prices,  and  four  companies  have  regularly  commenced  mining  operations.^ 

*  The  first  notice  of  gold  from  North  Carolina,  on  the  record  of  the  United  States' 
Mint,  oocors  in  the  year  1814,  when  it  wels  received  to  the  amount  of  eleven  thousand 
doUuB.    In  1825  the  amoont  received  was  seventeen  thousand  dollars  |  in  1826|  twenty 
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Silvet  and  its  ores  are  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occurrence  in  the 
tJnited  States.  Doctor  Dana  states  the  curious  fact,  that  a  mass  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  composed  principally  of  native  silver  in  filaments* 
was  found  on  the  top  of  a  wall  near  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire ;  the 
surrounding  hills  are  chiefly  greenstone.  Mercury,  which  has  been  found 
native  in  Kentucky,  occurs  more  plentifully  as  a  sulphuret  in  Ohio  and  the 
Michigan  territory,  more  particularly  on  the  shores  of  lakes .  Michigan, 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  Vermilion 
river.  It  occurs  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  black  and  red  sand,  but  is 
tisually  more  abundant  in  banks  of  fine  ferruginous  clay.  Near  the  mouth 
of  Vermilion  river,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or  in  grains  and 
Broall  masses,  disseminated  in  clay.  It  yields  by  distillation  about  sixty 
per  cent,  of  mercury. 

Copper,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ores  do 
not  appear  to  be  brought  into  use.  It  is  not  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  so  abundantly  as  was  anticipated ;  but  many  specimens  of  copper 
ore  have  been  found  at  difierent  points  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Speci- 
tnens  of  pure  and  malleable  copper  have  been  obtained ;  one  of  which, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Illinois,  weighed  three  pounds.  Iron  ores  are 
abundant  in  the  United  States.  Those  hitherto  worked  are  chiefly  the 
magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide,  particularly 
bog  ore.  The  more  important  ores  are  the  foUowing,  viz :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  magnetic  oxide ;  in  Vermont,  brown  hematite  and  bog  ore ;  in 
Massachusetts,  bog  ore ;  in  Rhode  Island,  brown  hematite ;  in  Connecticut, 
brown  hematite  and  bog  ore ;  in  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and 
argillaceous  oxides  ;  in  New  Jersey,  the  magnetic  and  argillaceous  oxides ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  states  south  and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  browu 
hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently 
been  successfully  smelted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbona- 
ceous impregnation  of  steel,  whence  it  has  been  called  steel  ore.  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and 
of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden.  The  Connecticut  and  Virginia  iron 
is  highly  esteemed. 

Ores  of  lead  are  extensively  found  in  the  territories  ;  and  in  Ohio  it  is 
said  to  have  been  met  with  native,  formins^  slips,  or  slender  prismatic 
masses,  in  crystallized  galena.  This  mineral  is  found  in  various  places, 
from  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  North- West  territory,  the  precise  line  of  the 
Ozark  and  Shawnee  Mountains,  a  tract  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  and  extensive  deposits  of  lead  hitherto  known.  On 
the  Arkansas,  the  ore  is  smelted  by  the  Osage  Indians  for  bullets.     To  the 

thousand)  in  1828,  nearly  forty-six  thousand,  and  in  1829,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1830,  gold  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  dollars  was  coined  at  the  mint,  received  from  the  gold  region  of  the  soatnem 
states.  Of  this  amoont,  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  were  received  from 
Georgia,  a  state  which  had  not  furnished  even  a  specimen  in  any  previous  year.  In  the 
year  1831,  the  southern  gold  region  famished  the  mint  with  gold  to  the  value  of  more 
than  half  a  milUon ;  of  tMs,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  were  received 
from  North  Carolina,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  from  Georgia.  But  a 
small  part  of  the  gold  obtained  at  these  mines  is  received  at  the  United  States'  Mint ; 
by  far  the  larger  part  is  sent  to  Europe,  ptftittnlarly  to  Fans.  It  is  stated  that  ibm 
%M9  luunlier  of  xnea  cnifdoyed  in  the  iniiiefe 
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northward,  some  valuable  mines  at  Prairie  du  Chien  are  imperfectly 
worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the  most  important  mines 
are  those  of  Cape  Girardeau  district,  commonly  known  as  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri.  The  mining  district  is  situated  between  two  prominent  ridges 
of  sandstone  which  bound  the  valley  of  Grand  river,  or  the  basin  of  Potosi. 
These  ridges  diverge  in  their  course  northward,  and  are  intercepted  by  the 
Merameg,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Grand  river,  and  forms  a  boundary 
to  the  mining  district  in  that  direction. 

In  Illinois  are  the  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world.  The  district  which 
famishes  the  ore,  lies  in  the  north-west  part,  and  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state.  It  comprises  a  tract  of  above  two  hundred  miles  in  extent. 
The  ore  is  inexhaustible.  It  lies  in  beds  or  horizontal  strata,  varying  in 
thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  feet.  It  yields  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
pure  lead.  For  many  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were  accustomed  to 
dig  for  the  metal ;  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface,  but  ob- 
tained  great  quantities  of  the  ore,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.  The 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  this  quarter,  and,  from  1826  to  1828,  the 
country  was  tilled  with  miners,  smelters,  merchants,  speculators,  and  ad- 
venturers. Vast  quantities  of  lead  were  manufactured  ;  the  business  was 
overdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  At  present,  the  business  is 
reviving,  and  in  1830,  there  were  eight  million  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  t&ousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety>«ight  pounds  of  lead  made  at  the 
mines.  The  whole  quantity  obtainedf,  from  1821  to  1830,  was  forty 
million  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
principal  mines  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  great  quantities,  though  the  abun« 
dance  of  wood  has  hitherto  impeded  the  working  of  the  mines  to  their  full 
capability.  The  coal  found  at  di^erent  localities  has  been  classed  by  Pro* 
fessor  Eaton  under  the  following  heads  :  first,  the  genuine  anthracite,  or 
glance  coal,  found  in  the  transition  argillite,  as  at  Worcester  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Newport  in  Rhode  Island  ;  also  in  small  quantities  in  the 
north  and  south  range  of  argillites  along  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river 
Hudson.  Second,  coal  destitute  of  bitumen,  usually  called  anthracite, 
but  differing  greatly  in  its  character  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argil- 
lite.  It  may  be  called  anasphaltic  coal.  This  is  embraced  in  slate  rock, 
being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  series  of  secondary  rocks.  This  coal  forma- 
tion is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Europe.  The  principal 
localities  of  this  coal  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ;  as  at  Carbondale, 
Lehicrh,  Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarre.  Third,  the  proper  bituminous  coal, 
as  at  Tioga  and  Lyocoming.  This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  the  series  of  upper  secondary  rocks.  The  fourth  formation 
is  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  very  extensive  stratum  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Amboy. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lacka- 
wanna valley,  situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna. 
The  coal  district  is  chiefly  occupied  by  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Ulue  Ridge,  and  are  fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  But  little  of  this  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  invites  cultivation.  These 
mountains  are  mostly  in  a  wild  state,  and  offer  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars, 
wolves,  bears,  and  other  animals. 

The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  of  a  transition  class,  and 
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present  little  diversity.  Gray  wacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  on 
the  surface  and  in  ledges.  It  is  sdmetimes  based  on  old  red  sand-stone, 
and  surmounted  by  unstratified  rock,  and  aggregate  of  quartz,  pebbles 
of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  principally  silicious.  In  the  Blue 
Bidge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  sicilious  gray  wacke, 
resembling  fine  grained  granular  quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some 
places  massive,  but  is  often  slaty.  Its  cement  is  chiefly  silicious;  some 
alumine,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  range  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
may  often  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  compass.  The 
veins  have  the  inclination  of  the  adjacent  strata  of  gray  wacke,  with  which 
they  often  alternate,  usually  between  twenty  and  forty-five  degrees.  In  a 
few '  places  they  are  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  beds  and  veins  of 
anthracite  have  narrow  strata  of  dark  colored,  fine  grained,  argillaceous 
schist,  for  the  roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  sulphates  of  iron 
and  alumine  are  often  observed  in  the  schist,  and  it  frequently  presents 
impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells,  impure  pulveru« 
lent  coal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good 
material  for  printers'  ink. 

Anthracite  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  coal 
regions  most  accessible  by  water.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  from 
the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna,  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Swatara,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  it  abounds 
contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of  the 
district  does  anthracite  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  is 
80  abundantly  raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  village  situated 
on  the  Lehigh,  thirty-five  miles  from  Easton,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
by  water  from  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountain  that  rises 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and 
presents  beds  of  unparalleled  extent ;  is  disclosed  for  several  miles  on  the 
summit,  wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  and  is  indicated  in  many 
places  by  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  surface.  The  mountain 
rises  with  a  steep  acclivity,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  pe- 
netrated at  various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  surface.  Strata  of  grey  wacke  slate,  containing  mica,  sometimes  rest 
on  the  coal,  parallel  with  the  mountain  side.  In  the  deep  excavations  made 
on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been  found,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  anthracite  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

This  coal  mountain  range  is  described  as  extending  in  a  south-west  di- 
rection to  the  Susquehanna.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Lehigh,  it  is 
connected  with  the  Broad  Mountain,  the  first  considerable  elevation  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  water  gap, 
eleven  miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk  current^  but 
presents  no  falls.  The  road  usually  runs  near  the  stream,  and  sometimes 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above,  on  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain.  In 
its  passage  through  the  Kittetany,  or  Blue  Ridge,  the  river  has  a  tranquil 
but  slightly  inclined  course.  On  the  adjacent  elevation,  yellow  pine,  hem- 
lock, a^d  spruce,  are  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees.    From  the  watw 
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g&p  to  the  Delaware,  the  river  pursaes  its  coarse  in  a  deep  ravine,  seldom  « 
with  alluvial  borders  of  much  extent.  In  this  district  of  country,  the  soil 
generally  rests  on  limestone  sinks,  indicating  caves ;  and  fissures  in  the 
rocks  are  often  observed,  that  must,  in  some  places,  render  canalling  diffi- 
cult. From  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  to  tide-water^ 
the  descent  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Lehigh,  in  a  deep  romantic  ravine,  between  rocky  mountains  that  rise  in 
some  parts  precipitously  to  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
stream.  Space  was  procured  lor  dwellings,  by  breaking  down  the  adjacent 
rocks  and  filling  up  a  part  of  the  ravine  of  Mauch  Chunk  Creek.  A  portion 
of  this  stream  has  been  transferred  to  an  elevated  railway,  and  is  used  to 
propel  a  grist-mill.  Within  a  few  years  the  Lehigh  Company  have  erected, 
and  are  proprietors  of,  a  large  number  of  dwellings  and  ouildings  of  every 
description,  including  a  spacious  hotel,  a  stote,  furnaces,  grist-mills,  and 
several  saw-mills :  about  eight  hundred  men  are  employed  by  the  com- 
pany.* 

*  The  coal  is  conveyed  to  Maach  Chank  village,  in  wagons  nnming  upon  the  rail- 
way. Fourteen  of  them,  containing  each  one  ton  and  a  half  of  coal,  are  connected  by 
iron  bars,  admitting  of  a  slight  degree  of  motion  between  two  conti^ous  wagons ;  a 
single  man  rides  on  one  of  the  wagons,  and,  by  a  very  simple  contnvance,  regoUUes 
their  movement :  a  perpendicular  lever  causes  a  piece  of  wood  to  press  against  the 
circumference  of  eac^  wheel  on  the  same  side  of  the  car,  acting  both  ways  from  the 
central  point  between  them,  so  that,  by  increasing  the  pressure,  the  friction  retards  or 
stops  the  motion,  and  as  all  the  levers  are  connected  by  a  rope,  they  are  made  to  act  in 
concert.  The  traveller  is  much  interested  in  seeing  the  successive  groups  of  wagons 
moving  rapidly  in  procession  and  withont  apparent  cause ;  they  are  heard,  at  a  con- 
siderable  distance,  as  they  come  thundering  aion^  with  their  dark  burdens,  and  give  an 
impression  of  irresistible  energy :  at  a  suitable  distance  follows  another  train,  and  thus 
thr^  hundred  tons  a  day,  and  some  days  three  hundred  and  forty  tons,  are  regularly 
discharged  into  the  boats  as  already  described.  At  first,  they  descended  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  but  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  speed,  as  it  injured 
the  machines,  and,  by  agitating  and  wearing  the  coisd,  involved  the  driver  in  a  cloud  of 
black  dust.  The  empty  wagons  are  drawn  back  by  mules ;  fourteen  wagons  to  eight 
mules ;  twenty-eight  mules  draw  up  forty-two  coal  and  seven  mule  wagons,  and  tht 
arrangement  is  so  made,  that  the  ascending  parties  shall  arrive  in  due  season  at  the 
proper  places  for  taming  out.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pleasure  cars,  which  are  allowed 
to  use  the  rail-way :  only  they  must  not  interfere  with  its  proper  business,  and  ^ould 
they  do  it,  it  would  be  at  their  peril,  as  they  might  be  crashed  by  the  momentum  of  the 
descending  wagons.  When  they  happen  to  be  caught  out  of  their  proper  pUce,  the 
drivers  make  all  possible  haste  to  remove  them  out  of  the  rail-way  track ;  but  they 
carefuUy  avoid  these  meetings,  and  they  rarely  happen,  unless  the  cars  go  out  of  their 
proper  time. 

The  mules  ride  down  the  rail-way ;  they  are  furnished  with  provender  placed  in 
proper  mangers,  four  of  them  being  inclosea  in  one  pen  mounted  on  wheels ;  and  seven 
of  these  cars  are  connected  into  one  group,  so  mat  twenty-eight  mules  constitute 
the  party,  which,  with  their  heads  all  directed  down  the  mountain,  and  apparently 
survejring  its  fine  Umdscapes,  are  seen  moving  rapidly  down  the  inclined  plane  with  a 
ludicrous  gravity,  which,  when  observed  for  the  first  time,  proves  too  much  for  the 
severest  muscles. 

They  readily  perform  their  duty  of  drawing  up  the  empty  cars,  but  having  once 
experienced  the  comfort  of  riding  down,  they  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  right,  and  neither 
mild  nor  severe  measures,  not  even  iht  shupest  whipping,  can  ever  induce  them  to 
descend  in  any  other  way. 

The  return  of  the  traveller,  in  the  pleasure  cars,  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  easy  entirely 
to  suppress  the  apprehension  of  danger ;  we  perform  the  eight  miles  from  the  summit 
m  thirty-three  nunutes;  should  an  axle-tree  break — an  accident  which  sometimet 
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Next  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  Pottsville,  aa  it  is  now  ealledi  ' 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  has  been  the  principal  source  ' 
of  the  supply  of  anthracite.  Many  large  veins  are  worked  within  three  ^ 
miles  of  the  landing;  and  some  have  been  opened  seven  miles  to  the  \ 
north-east ;  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  beds.  ^ 

On  almost  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications  of  coal  are  i 
disclosed.  The  veins  generally  run  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  an  in-  - 
clination  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  ia 
thickness ;  commencing  at  or  near  the  surface  they  penetrate  to  an  unknown 
depth,  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  for  a  considerable  distance,  by  sound* 
ing  in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been  wrought 
to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  without  the  necessity  of  draining ;  the  in- 
clined slate  roof  shielding  them  from  water. 

Where  the  ground  admits,  it  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  working 
veins,  to  commence  at  the  back  of  a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible, 
and  work  up,  filling  the  excavation  with  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a  hori- 
zontal passage  for  the  coal  barrows.  A  section  of  a  wide  vein  near 
Pottsville,  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode  several  hundred  feet  into  the 
hill.  The  same  vein  is  explored  from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and 
inclined  shafts.  The  coal  and  slate  handled,  are  raised  by  horse-power, 
in  Wagons  by  a  rail-way  that  has  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  Veins  of 
coal  alternate  with  spray  wacke  slate  in  the  hill.  Vegetable  impression 
sometimes  occur  in  the  argillaceous  schist  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  Potts- 
ville coal  veins. 

The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bitumi- 
nous coal,  as  the  eastern  is  with  anthracite.  It  is  found  on  the  riven 
Conemaugh,  Alleghany,  and  Monongahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  generally  its  eastern  boundary ;  it 
occurs  on  this  mountain  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  elsewhere,  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  position,  alternating  with  gray  sand-stone  that  is  often  mica- 
ceous and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.  The  veins  are  generally  narrow, 
rarely  over  six  feet  in  width.  This  mineral  is  abundant  and  of  good 
quality  near  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  valuable  for  their  extensive  manufactures. 
Beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  reported  as  occurring  in  Bedford  county,  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Luzerne,  and  in  Bradford  county.  In  the  last  county, 
nine  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal,  regarded 
as  bituminous.  It  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the 
debth  of  the  strata. 

Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  Tioga  county,  state  of  New  York.  The 
summit  level  is  forty-four  feet  above  the  river,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred 
above  the  lake.     It  occurs  on  the  Tioga,  and  on  the  Chemung,  a  branch 

happens  with  the  coal  wagons — ^it  would  be  impossible  that  the  passengers  should 
escape  unhurt,  especially  in  the  turnings  of  the  road,  and  in  places  where  trees,  ro^ 
and  precipices  allow  no  safe  place  of  landing.  All  danger  would  however  be  avoided 
by  checking  the  motion,  so  that  it  should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
this  is  easily  done  in  the  same  way  as  that  practised  in  the  coal  wagons.  Happily,  no 
accident  has  yet  occurred.  It  would  be  prudent,  at  least,  to  require  the  manager  to  check 
the  motion  of  the  car  at  the  steepest  places ;  but  these  are  the  very  situations  where  he 
chooses  to  make  a  display  of  cracking  his  whip  and  cheering  his  wheels,  instead  of  his 
horses,  and  the  increased  impulse,  given  by  granty,  as  he  relaxes  the  pressure  of  the 
lever,  when  the  car  springs  forward  like  spirited  horses  at  the  word  of  their  master, 
makes  the  illusion  ahnost  complete. — SUUman^s  Jowrfud. 
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of  that  river.  Bituminoas  coal  exists  on  the  mimerons  streams  that  de- 
scend the  western  side  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  situated  between  the 
north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  appearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituminous  coal,  difiers  bat  little  from 
the  best  Liverpool  or  Newcastle  coal.  Its  color  is  velvet  Uack,  with  a 
slight  resinous  lustre,  its  structure  is  slat^  or  foliated,  and  its  lavers  as  m 
the  best  English  coal,  divided  in  prismatic  solids,  with  bases  stigndy  rhom- 
boidal ;  it  is  easily  frangible,  and  slightly  soils  the  finger.  It  bums  with 
a  bright  flame  and  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituminous  smell,  a 
sort  of  ebullition  taking  place,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  an  appearance  ef 
semi-fusion  leaving  a  slight  residue  or  scoria. 

Graphite  or  plumbago,  commonly  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurs 
extensively  in  primitive  and  transition  rocKS ;  from  that  which  is  obtained 
in  New  York,  excellent  pencils  have  been  made.  There  are  also  nume- 
rous localities  of  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil.  It  usually  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  springs,  which  in  many  cases  are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
coal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Gennessee  oil.  In  Kentucky,  it 
occurs  on  a  spring  of  water  in  a  state  sufficiently  liquid  to  bum  in  a  lamp ; 
it  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities. 

Salt  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  in  the  mass.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  the  springs  which  have 
been  noticed  in  another  part  of  the  work.  Professor  Eaton  has  suggested 
doubts  whether  masses  of  salt  really  exist.  He  conceives  that  an  appara- 
tus for  the  spontaneous  manufacture  of  salt  may  be  found  within  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  in  those  rocks  which  contain  the  necessary  elements, 
and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  experiment.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Eaton  had  reason  to  think  that  salt  has  existed  in  a  solid  state  in 
cubical  crystals,  the  hollow  forms  of  which  he  discovered  abundantly  in  the 
lias  and  saline  rocks  of  the  west,  and  it  seems  still  to  be  highly  probable 
that  masses  of  salt  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt  springs.  The 
brine  contains,  besides  the  muriate  of  soda,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Recently,  also,  bromine  has  been  detected 
in  the  brine  of  salina,  by  Dr.  SiUiman.  Saltpetre  is  abundant  in  the 
west,  being  found  in  numberless  caves  along  the  Missouri ;  and  the  shores 
of  the  Arkansas  are  almost  covered  with  nitre.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  in  relation  to  the  recent  formation  of  quartz  crystals,  is  very 
striking.  They  have  been  found,  it  appears,  upon  the  handle  of  a  spade, 
and  the  edge  of  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  left  for  some  years  in  an 
abandoned  lead  mine  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains.  Crystals  of  great  beau- 
ty and  dimensions  have  been  found  in  numerous  localities.  Many  mine- 
rals which  are  rare  in  Europe,  are  found  abundantly,  and  oi\en  in  finer 
forms,  in  the  United  States ;  some,  which  have  subsequently  been  detected 
elsewhere,  were  first  discovered  here,  and  not  a  few  may  still  be  claimed 
as  the  peculiar  treasure  of  our  country. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  MINERALS. 

It  is  obseired  by  Dr.  Mead,  that  a  general  resemblance  can  be  traced  between  the 
minerab  of  North  America,  and  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
particulariy  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  resemblance  is  stated  to  exist,  not  merely 
in  the  properties  of  the  minerals  themselves,  but  in  the  geological  character,  and  geo- 
gnostic  situation  throughout  the  whole  series.  It  is  observed  more  particaLarly  in  those 
qwrimms  which  are  found  to  accompany  the  primitive  formation  at  Arendali  in  Nofw 
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way ;  it  is  not  confined,  liowever,  to  the  primitiTe  rans^e  of  mountains  alone,  as  dM 
same  resemblance  can  be  frequently  traced,  on  comparmg  American  minerals  with 
those  of  Piedmont,  and  even  of  the  Hartz  Mountains.  Among  the  principal  minerals 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  there  are  none  of  more  importance  than  the  ores  of  iron  for 
which  Norway  and  Sweden  are  so  remarkable ;  and  every  variety  of  this  mineral 
which  has  been  met  with  there,  has  bosn  found  in  the  same  class  of  rocks  in  America, 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  equally  good  quality.  Titanium  is  one  of 
those  metals  which  have  been  found  more  particularly  in  the  north  of  Eun^.  It  is 
said  to  occur  frequently  in  those  primitive  aggregates  which  contain  beds  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  associated  with  augite,  scapolite,  epidote  and  hornblende,  precisely  the  same 
rocks  in  which  we  find  it  in  this  country.  Iliere  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe  wbere 
a  greater  variety  of  augites  are  found  than  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  class  of  minerals  in  which  the  similitude  between  the  specimens  from  those  coon- 
tries  and  America  is  more  striking. 

Mineralogy,  considered  as  a  pore  science,  is  of  very  recent  date.  Early  observations 
related  merely  to  the  usefidness  of  minerals  to  the  purposes  of  society,  and  it  was  not 
befixe  the  lapse  of  many  ages  that  they  came  to  be  mvestigated  on  account  of  dieir 
great  variety,  and  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  which  thev  are  susceptible.  No  at- 
tenupl  was  made  to  dassify  them  before  the  introduction  of  alchemy  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians  j  and  to  Avicenna  belongs  the  merit  of  the  first  arrangement.  He  divided 
minerals  mto  stones,  metals,  sulj^urous  fossils,  and  salts.  In  1774,  Werner  pohfidied 
his  great  work  on  the  External  Properties  of  Minerals,  which  was  of  eminent  service 
in  first  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  only  correct  method  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  nature.  The  study  of  minerals  has  received  ooi^ 
Aderable  attention  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— ANIMALS. 
I.  QUADRUPEDS. 
Tss  Black  Bear  (ursus  Americanus]  is  found  in  considerable  Dnmbers 
(B  the  nortbern  dlBtricta  of  America.  In  size  and  form  he  approaches 
DMiest  to  the  Brown  Bear  ;  but  his  color  is  a  uniform  shining  jet  black, 
except  oa  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  fawn  colored  ;  on  the  lips  and  sides  of 
the  mouth  it  is  almost  gray.    The  hair,  except  on  the  muzzle,  is  long  and 


straight,  ood  is  less  shagey  than  in  most  other  species.  The  forehead  b  xa 
a  slight  elevation,  and  the  muzzle  is  elongated,  and  somewhat  flatten.:d 
above.  The  young  ones,  however,  are  first  of  a  bright  ash  color,  whith 
gradually  changes  into  a  deep  brown,  and  ends  by  becoming  a  deep  black. 

The  American  Black  Bear  lives  a  solitary  life  in  forests  and  uncultival* 
ed  deserts,  and  subsists  on  fruits,  and  on  the  young  shoots  and  roots  of 
Tegetables,  Of  honey  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  as  he  is  a  moat  eiperi 
climber,  he  scales  the  loftiest  trees  in  search  of  it.  Fish,  too,  he  delights 
in,  and  is  often  found  in  quest  of  it  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  on  the  sea- 
shore. When  these  resources  (ail,  he  will  attack  small  quadrupeds,  and 
even  animals  of  some  magnitude.  As,  indeed,  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
lore  of  flesh  in  him  grows  with  the  use  of  it. 

As  the  fur  is  of  some  value,  the  Indians  are  assiduous  in  the  chose  of 
the  creature  which  produces  it.  *  About  the  end  of  December,  from  the 
abundance  of  fruits  they  find  in  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
the  bears  become  so  fat  and  lazy  that  they  can  scarcely  run.  At  this  time 
ihey  are  hunted  by  the  American  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  chase  is 
generally  this :  the  bear  chiefly  adopts  for  his  retreat  the  hollow  trunk  of  an 
old  cypress  tree,  which  he  climbs,  and  then  descends  into  the  cavity  front 
•bore.  The  hunter,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  him  into  this  retreat, 
climbs  a  neighboring  tree,  and  seats  himself  opposite  to  the  hole.  In  one 
band  he  holds  his  gun,  and  in  the  other  a  torch,  which  he  darts  into  th« 
canty.     Frantic  widi  rage  and  terror,  the  bear  makes  a  spring  from  hia 
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Station ;  but  the  hunter  seizes  the  instant  of  his  appearance,  and  she 
him. 

The  black  bear,  says  Godman,  like  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  is  ▼< 
tenacious  of  life,  and  seldom  falls  unless  shot  through  the  brain  or  hei 
An  experienced  hunter  never  advances  on  a  bear  that  has  fallen,  with 
first  stopping  to  load  his  rifle,  as  the  beast  frequently  recovers  to  a  coi 
derable  degree,  and  would  then  be  a  most  dangerous  adversary.  1 
skull  of  the  bear  appears  actually  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  and  a  r 
ball,  fired  at  a  distance  of  ninety-six  yards,  has  been  flattened  against 
without  appearing  to  do  any  material  injury  to  the  bone.  The  best  pi 
to  direct  blows  against  the  bear  is  upon  his  snout ;  when  struck  elsevnic 
his  dense  woolly  coat,  thick  hide,  and  robust  muscles,  render  manual  f 
lence  almost  entirely  unavailing. 

When  the  bear  is  merely  wounded,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt 
kill  him  with  such  a  weapon  as  a  knife  or  tomahawk,  or  indeed  any  mi 
which  may  bring  one  within  his  reach.  In  this  way  hunters  and  oth 
have  paid  very  dearly  for  their  rashness,  and  barely  escaped  with  di 
lives ;  the  following  instance  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  danger 
such  an  enterprise : 

*  Mr.  Mayborne,  who  resides  in  Ovid  township,  Cayuga  county,  betw« 
the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  went  one  afl 
noon  through  the  woods  in  search  of  his  horses,  taking  with  him  his  li 
and  the  only  load  of  ammunition  he  had  in  the  house.  On  his  rets 
home,  about  an  hour  before  dusk,  he  perceived  a  very  large  bear  crossi 
his  path,  on  which  he  instantly  fired,  and  the  bear  leD,  but  immediati 
recovering  his  legs,  made  for  a  deep  ravine  a  short  way  onwards.  Hi 
he  tracked  him  awhile  by  the  blood,  but  night  coming  on,  and  expecting 
find  him  dead  in  the  morning,  he  returned  home.  A  little  before  daybcc 
the  next  morning,  taking  a  pitchfork  and  hatchet,  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  1 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  in  quest  of  1 
animal.  The  glen  or  ravine  into  which  he  had  dbappeared  tne  eTeni 
before,  was  eighty  or  ninety  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  brodc  1 
low ;  down  this  precipice  a  stream  of  three  or  four  yards  in  breaddi 
pitched  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  and,  forming  a  circular  basin  or  pool,  wu 
away  among  the  thick  underwood. 

'  After  reconnoitering  every  probable  place  of  retreat,  he  at  length  diai 
Vered  the  bear,  who  had  made  his  way  up  the  other  side  of  the  rayine* 
far  as  the  rocks  would  admit,  and  sat  under  a  projecting  clifl^  steadfiui 
eyeing  the  motions  of  his  enemy.  Mayborne,  desiring  his  boy  to  renu 
where  he  was,  took  the  pitchfork,  and,  descending  to  the  bottom,  determin 
from  necessity  to  attack  him  from  below.  The  bear  kept  his  position  lu 
the  man  approached  within  six  or  seven  feet,  when  on  the  instant,  inate 
of  being  able  to  make  a  stab  with  the  pitchfork,  he  found  himself  grappl 
by  the  bear,  and  both  together  rolled  towards  the  pond,  at  least  twenty 
twenty-five  feet,  the  bear  biting  on  his  left  arm,  and  hugging  him  ami 
to  suffocation.  By  great  exertion  he  thrust  his  right  arm  partly  down  1 
throat,  and  in  that  manner  endeavored  to  strangle  him,  but  was  once  um 
hurled  headlong  down  through  the  bushes,  a  greater  distance  than  befo 
into  the  water.     Here,  finding  the  bear  gaining  on  him,  he  made  one  <k 

Erate  effort,  and  drew  the  animal's  head  partly  under  water,  and  repeat! 
i  exertions,  at  last  weakened  him  so  much,  that  calling  to  his  boy,  w 
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IDod  on  the  other  side,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction  for  the  fate  of  his 
■ther,  to  bring  him  the  hatchet,  he  sunk  the  edge  of  it  by  repeated  blows 
Dto  the  brain  of  the  bear.  This  man,  although  robust  and  muscular,  was 
caicely  able  to  crawl  home,  where  he  lay  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the  flesh 
if  his  arm  being  much  crushed,  and  his  breast  severely  mangled.  The 
Mtr  weighed  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds.' 

Grisly  Bear, — This  animal,  like  the  species  just  described,  inha- 
)iti  the  northern  part  of  America ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
nost  formidable  of  all  bears  in  magnitude  and  ferocity.  He  averages 
mice  the  bulk  of  the  black  bear,  to  which,  however,  he  liears  some  resem« 
ilmce  in  his  slightly  elevated  forehead,  and  narrow,  flattened,  elongated 
nnzade.  His  canine  teeth  are  of  great  size  and  power.  The  feet  are 
laormoosly  large ;  the  breadth  of  the  fore  foot  exceeding  nine  inches,  and 
he  length  of  the  hind  foot  exclusive  of  the  talons,  being  eleven  inches  and 
hree  quarters,  and  its  breadth  seven  inches.  The  talons  sometimes  mea- 
nie  more  than  six  inches.  He  is,  accordingly,  admirably  adapted  for  dig- 
ring  op  the  ground,  but  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  in  which  latter  respect  he 
lifers  wholly  from  every  other  species.  The  color  of  his  hair  varies  to 
dmost  an  indefinite  extent,  between  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  a  light 
Kiay  and  a  black  brown ;  the  latter  tinge,  however,  being  that  which  predo- 
ninates.  It  is  always,  in  some  degree,  grizzled,  by  intermixture  of  gray* 
ih  hairs,  only  the  brown  hairs  being  tipped  with  gray.  The  hair  itself 
8,  in  general,  longer,  finer,  and  more  exuberant  than  that  of  the  black 


The  neifi^hborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the  principal 
mints  of  this  animal.  There,  amidst  wooded  plains,  and  tangled  copses 
»f  bough  and  underwood,  he  reigns  as  much  the  monarch  as  the  lion  is  of 
he  sandy  wastes  of  Africa.  Even  the  bison  cannot  withstand  his  attack. 
3ach  is  his  muscular  strength,  that  he  will  drag  the  ponderous  carcass  of 
he  animal  to  a  convenient  spot,  where  he  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception.  The 
Indians  regard  him  with  the  utmost  terror.  His  extreme  tenacity  of  life 
lenders  him  still  more  dangerous ;  for  he  can  endure  repeated  wounds 
Mrhich  would  be  instantaneously  mortal  to  other  beasts,  and,  in  that  state, 
»n  rapidly  pursue  his  enemy.  So  that  the  hunter  who  fails  to  shoot  him 
hrough  the  brain,  is  placed  m  a  most  perilous  situation.  « 

One  evening,  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  one  of  Lewis  and  Clark's 
:anoes,  perceived  one  of  these  bears  lying  in  the  open  ground  about  three 
tiundredl  paces  from  the  river ;  and  six  of  them,  who  were  all  good  hunt« 
•rs,  went  to  attack  him.  Concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence, 
hey  were  able  to  approach  within  forty  paces  unperceived ;  four  of  the 
[ranters  now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  which  passed 
lirectly  through  the  lungs.  The  bear  sprang  up  and  ran  furiously  with 
open  mouth  upon  them  ;  two  of  the  hunters,  who  had  reserved  their  fire, 
gave  him  two  additional  wounds,  and  one  breaking  his  shoulder-blade, 
lomewhat  retarded  his  motions.  Before  they  could  again  load  their  guns, 
be  came  so  close  on  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  towards  the  river, 
ind  before  they  had  gained  it,  the  Dear  had  almost  overtaken  them.  Two 
nen  jumped  into  the  canoe ;  the  other  four  separated,  and  concealing  them- 
lelves  among  the  willows,  fired  as  fast  as  they  could  load  their  pieces.  Seve- 
;al  times  the  bear  was  struck,  but  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  his  fury 
iowards  the  hunter ;  at  last  he  pursued  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw 
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BBide  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  from  a  perpendicular  hndc 
twenty  feet  high  into  the  river.  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  very 
near  the  hindmost  man,  when  one  of  the  buniera  on  the  shore  shot  him 
through  the  bead  and  finally  killed  him.  \Vhen  they  dragged  him  on 
shore,  tbey  found  that  eight  balls  had  passed  ibrough  his  body  in  difierent 


On  another  occasion,  the  same  enterprising  travellers  met  with  the 
largest  bear  of  this  species  tbey  bad  ever  seen ;  when  tbey  fired  he  did 
not  attempt  to  attack,  but  fled  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  such  was  hia 
tenacity  of  life,  that  although  five  balls  had  passed  through  the  lungs,  and 
five  other  wounds  were  inflicted,  he  swam  more  than  half  across  the  tint 
to  a  sand-bar,  and  survived  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  John  Dougherty,  a  very  experienced  and  respectable  hunter,  ^o 
accompanied  Major  Long's  party  during  their  expedition  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  several  times  very  narrowly  escaped  from  the  grizzly  heu. 
Once,  while  hunting  with  another  person  on  one  of  the  upper  tribatariea 
of  the  Missouri,  he  heard  the  report  of  his  companion's  rifle,  and  when  he 
looked  round,  beheld  him  at  a  short  distance  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
one  of  these  bears,  which  he  had  wounded  as  it  was  coming  towaras  him. 
Dougherty,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  the  preservation  of  his  fneod,  has- 
tened to  call  otT  the  attention  of  the  bear,  and  arrived  in  rifle  shot  distance 
just  in  time  to  efiect  his  generous  purpose.  He  discharged  his  hall  at  the 
animal,  and  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  fly ;  his  friend  reUeved  from  imme- 
diate danger,  prepared  for  another  attack  by  charging  his  rifle,  with  which 
he  again  wounded  the  bear,  and  saved  Mr.  D.  from  further  peril.  Neither 
received  any  injury  from  this  encounter,  in  which  the  bear  was  at  length 
Idlled. 

TAt  Baeeoon. — This  animal  continues  to  be  frequently  found  even  in 
die  populous  parts  of  the  Cnited  States.    Occasionally  their  o 


ID  mnch  increased,  as  to  render  them  very  tronblesome  to  the  fanners  m 
the  low  and  wooded  puts  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Uie  Cheaapeak  Bqw 
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Being  peculiarly  fond  of  sweet  substances,  they  are  sometimes  destructive 
to  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  and  of  Indian  com.  While  the  ear  of  this 
com  is  still  young  and  tender,  it  is  very  sweet,  and  at  that  time  troops  of 
raccoons  frequently  enter  fields  of  maize,  and  in  a  single  nighl  commit  the 
most  extensive  depredations. 

The  size  of  the  raccoon  varies  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual. 
When  foil  grouTi,  the  male  is  about  a  foot  in  ler^th,  or  a  few  inches  longer; 
the  highest  part  of  the  back  is  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  whilst  the 
highest  part  of  the  shoulder  is  ten  inches.  The  head  is  about  five  inches, 
and  the  tail  rather  more  than  eight.  The  general  color  of  the  body  is  a 
blackish  gray,  which  is  paler  on  the  under  part.  The  feet  have  five  toes 
each,  terminated  by  strong  curved  and  pointed  claws ;  and  each  foot  is  fur- 
nished with  five  thick  and  very  elastic  tubercles  beneath.  The  fur  of  the 
raccoon  forms  an  article  of  considerable  value  in  commerce,  as  it  is  exten- 
sively ased  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

'  The  raccoon,'  says  Godman,  •is  an  excellent  climber,  and  his  strong 
sharp  claws  effectually  secure  him  from  being  shaken  off  the  branches  of 
trees.  In  fact,  so  tenaciously  does  this  animal  hold  to  any  surface  upon 
which  it  can  make  an  impression  with  its  claws,  that  it  requires  a  conside- 
rable exertion  of  a  roan^s  strength  to  drag  him  off;  and  as  long  as  even  a 
single  foot  remains  attached,  he  continues  to  cling  with  great  force.  I  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  pull  a  raccoon  from  the  top  of  a  board  fence,  where 
there  was  no  projection  w^hich  he  could  seize  by;  yet,  such  was  the  power 
and  obstinacy  with  which  the  points  of  his  claws  were  stuck  into  the  board, 
as  repeatedly  to  oblige  me  to  desist  for  fear  of  tearing  his  skin,  or  other- 
wise doing  him  an  injury  by  the  violence  necessary  to  detach  his  hold.' 

*  Water  seems  to  be  essential  to  their  comfort,  if  not  of  absolute  necessity 
for  the  preparation  of  their  food.  I  have  had  for  some  time,  and  at  the 
moment  of  writing  this  have  yet,  a  male  and  female  raccoon  in  the  yard. 
Their  greatest  delight  appears  to  be  dabbling  in  water,  of  which  a  large 
tub  is  always  kept  for  their  use.  They  are  frequently  seen  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  this  tub,  very  busily  engaged  in  playing  with  a  piece  of  broken 
china,  glass,  or  a  small  cake  of  ice.  When  they  have  any  substance  which 
sinks,  they  both  paddle  with  their  fore  feet  with  great  eagerness,  until  it  is 
caught,  and  then  it  is  held  by  one,  with  both  paws,  and  rubbed  between 
them  ;  or  a  struggle  ensues  for  the  possession  of  it,  and  when  it  is  dropped 
the  same  sport  is  renewed.  The  coldest  weather  in  winter  does  not  in  tlie 
least  deter  them  from  thus  dlibbling  in  the  water  for  amusement ;  nor  has 
tliis  action  much  reference  to  their  feeding,  as  it  is  performed  at  any  time, 
even  directly  afler  feeding  till  satiated.  1  have  frequently  broken  the  ice 
on  the  surface  of  their  tub,  late  at  night,  in  the  very  coldest  winter  weather, 
and  they  have  both  lef^  their  sleeping  place  with  much  alacrity,  to  stand 
paddling  the  fragmentfl  of  ice  about,  with  their  fore  legs  in  the  water  nearly 
up  to  the  breast  Indeed,  these  animals  have  never  evinced  the  slightest 
dislike  to  cold,  or  suffered  in  any  degree  therefrom ;  they  have  in  all 
weathers  slept  in  a  flour-barrel  thrown  on  its  side,  with  one  end  entirely 
open,  and  without  any  material  of  which  to  make  a  bed.  They  show  no 
repugnance  to  being  sprinkled  or  dashed  with  water,  and  voluntarily  re- 
main exposed  to  the  rain  or  snow,  which  wets  them  thoroughly,  notwith- 
•taodiog  their  long  hair,  which,  being  almost  erect,  is  not  well  suited  to 
tain  the  rain.    These  raccoons  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  express 
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the  greatest  delight  on  meeting,  after  hftvicg  been  separated  for  a  rI 
time,  by  Tarious  movemenls,  and  by  hugging  and  rolling  one  Bnoth<ir  at 
on  the  ground,' 

'My  raccoons  are,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  more  than  a  year  o\A, 
ha%e  been  in  captivity  for  six  or  eight  months.  They  are  very  frolic* 
end  amusing,  and  snow  no  disposition  to  bite  or  injure  any  one,  es 
when  accidentally  trodden  on.  They  are  equally  free  from  any  dispOM 
to  iinure  children,  as  has  been  observed  of  oiher  individuals.  Ws 
i]uentl^  turn  them  loose  in  the  parlor,  and  they  appear  to  be  highly  deli^ 
romping  with  each  other  and  the  children,  without  doing  any  injury  « 
to  the  youngest  Their  alleged  disposition  to  hurt  children  especially,  i 
prDbably  be  fairly  explained  by  the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  they  ahi 
attempt  to  bite  whea  suddenly  hurt,  and  few  children  touch  animala  i( 
out  pinching  or  hurting  them.  They  exhibit  this  spirit  of  retaliation, 
only  to  man,  but  when  they  accidentally  hurt  themselves  against  an  is 
mate  body ;  I  have  many  times  been  anused  to  observe  the  expTesam 
epite  with  which  one  of  them  has  sprung  at  and  bit  the  leg  of  a  chai 
table,  after  knocking  himself  against  it  so  as  to  hurt  some  part  of 
body. 

'  lleae  animals  may  be  tamed  while  young,  but  as  they  grow  to  maUn 
most  generally  become  fierce  and  even  dangerous.  I  have  had  dim 
tame  ae  to  foKow  a  servant  about  through  the  house  or  streets,  tho 
entirely  at  liberty ;  this  was  quite  young  when  obtained,  and  grew  bo  f 
of  human  society  as  to  complain  very  loudly,  by  a  sort  of  cbirpiof 
whining  noise,  when  left  alone.  Nothing  can  possibly  exceea  the  dot 
ticaled  raccoon  in  restless  and  mischievous  curiosity,  If  suffered  to  go  aJ 
the  house.  Every  chink  is  ransacked,  every  article  of  furniture  e^tlo 
and  the  neglect  of  servants  to  secure  closet  aoors,  is  sure  to  be  foUowo) 
extensive  mischief,  the  «vil  being  almost  uniformly  augmented  by  the  al 
caused  to  the  author  of  it,  whose  ill-directed  efforts  to  escape  from  va^ 
peril,  increase  at  the  sane  time  the  noise  and  the  destnict' 


Tba  Pwna,  or  American  Lion  was  tince  SpnaA  tivet  the  new  w 
buB  Cauda  to  I^M^oaia,  but  it  i«  not  no*  jxnam^  in  any 
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of  tbe  United  States,  except  the  unsettled  districts.  It  is  usually  called 
the  panther,  or  painter  by  the  common  people.  It  is  also  called  ike  cata- 
mount. The  progress  of  civilization  has,  however,  circumscribed  his  range, 
and  has  rooted  him  out  in  many  places.  Notwithstanding  his  size  and 
strength,  he  is  cowardly  ;  and,  like  almost  all  cowards,  he  is  sanguinary. 
If  he  find  a  flock  of  sheep  unprotected,  he  will  destroy  the  whole,  merely  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sucking  their  blood.  He  has  a  small  rounded 
head,  a  broad  tfnd  rather  obtuse  muzzle,  and  a  body  which,  in  proportion, 
is  slenderer  and  less  elevated  than  that  of  his  more  dignified  namesake. 
*  The  upper  parts  of  his  body,'  says  Mr.  Bennett,  '  are  of  a  bright  silvery 
fawn,  the  tawny  hairs  being  terminated  by  whitish  tips :  beneath  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  limbs  he  is  nearly  white,  and  more  completely  so  on  the 
throat,  chin,  and  upper  lip.  The  head  has  an  irregular  mixture  of  black 
and  gray ;  the  outside  of  the  ears,  especially  at  the  base,  the  sides  of  the 
muzzle  from  which  the  whiskers  take  their  origin,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  are  black.'  The  fur  of  the  cubs  has  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  which  are 
visible  only  in  certain  lights,  and  disappear  when  the  animal  is  full  grown. 
Both  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  color.  ^ 

^Omgiar  Hunt.  The  hunters  made  their  appearance,  one  fine  mommg,  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  just  as  the  sun  was  emerging  iVom  beneath  the  horizon.  They  were  five  in 
somber,  and  fully  equipped  for  the  chase,  being  mounted  on  horses,  which  in  some 
puts  of  Europe  might  appear  sorry  nags,  but  which  in  strength,  speed  and  bottom, 
are  better  fitted  for  pursuing  a  cougar,  or  a  bear,  through  woods  and  morasses  than  any 
in  that  country.  A  pack  of  large  ugly  curs  were  already  engaged  in  making  acquain- 
tance with  those  of  tne  squatter.  He  and  myself  mounted  his  two  best  horses,  whilst 
Kis  sons  were  bestriding  others  of  inferior  quality. 

Few  words  were  uttered  by  the  party  until  we  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
where  it  was  agreed  that  all  should  disperse  and  seek  for  the  fresh  track  of  the  painter, 
it  being  previously  settled  that  the  discoverer  should  blow  his  horn,  and  remain  on  the 
spot  until  the  rest  should  join  liim.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  sound  of  the  horn  was 
clearly  heard,  and,  sticking  close  to  the  squatter,  off  we  went  through  the  thick  woods, 
fruid*fd  only  by  the  now  and  then  repeated  call  of  the  distant  huntsman.  We  soon 
reached  the  spot,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up.  The  best  dog  was 
sent  forward  to  track  the  cougar,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  pack  were  observed 
di Ugently  trailing,  and  bearing  in  their  course  for  the  interior  of  the  swamp.  The  rifles 
wer**  immediately  put  in  trim,  and  the  party  followed  the  dogs,  at  separate  distances, 
but  in  sight  of  each  other,  determined  to  shoot  at  no  other  game  than  the  panther. 

The  dogs  soon  began  to  mouth,  and  suddenly  quickened  their  pace.  My  companion 
concluded  that  the  beast  was  on  the  ground,  and  putting  our  horses  to  a  gentle  gallop, 
we  Iblkjwed  the  curs,  guided  by  Uieir  voices.  The  noise  of  the  dogs  increased,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  ^eir  mode  of  barking  became  altered,  and  the  squatter,  urging  me  to  push 
on,  told  me  that  the  beast  was  tre^,  by  which  he  meant  that  it  had  got  upon  some  low 
branch  of  a  large  tree  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  and  that  should  we  not  succeed  in 
shorjiing  him  when  Uius  situated,  we  might  expect  a  long  chase  of  it.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  spot,  we  all  by  degrees  united  into  a  body,  but  on  seeing  the  dogs  at  the  foot  of  a 
hiTfx  tree,  separated  again  and  galloped  off  to  surround  it. 

Each  hunter  now  moved  with  caution,  holding  his  gun  ready,  and  allowing  the  bridle 
to  dangle  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  as  it  advanced  slowly  towards  the  dogs.  ^  shot 
from  one  of  the  partv  was  heard,  on  wMch  the  cougar  '^'as  seen  to  leap  to  the  ground,  and 
bound  off  with  such  velocity  as  to  show  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  stand  our  fire 
loii|];er.  The  dogi  set  off  in  pursuit  with  great  eagerness  and  a  deafening  cnr.  The 
hunter  who  had  fired  came  up  and  said  that  his  ball  had  hit  the  monster,  and  nad  pro- 
bably broken  one  of  his  fore  legs  near  the  shoulder,  the  only  place  at  which  he  could 
aim.  A  slight  trail  of  blood  was  discovered  on  the  ground,  but  the  curs  proceeded  at 
such  a  rate  that  we  merely  noticed  this,  and  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  which  galloped  on 
lo^-aitis  the  centre  of  the  swamp.    One  bayou  was  crossed,  then  another  still  lar^r  and 
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American  Wild  Cat.  This  aDimal  bean  k  strong  reeemWance  to  0*  j 
domestic  cat,  and  ita  motions  are  very  ■imilai.  Ii  stands  high  upon  t^*^- 
legs,  and  has  a  short  curved  tail.  Its  principal  food  conslata  of  birds,  sqiuif  ^ 
rela,  and  other  small  animals  which  abound  in  the  woody^  districts  it  ini  i 
habits.  Though  common  in  the  western  states,  the  wild  cat  is  seldom  founi  ^ 
in  New  England.  ' 


The  Moose  — This  animal  which  in  Europe  is  called  the  elk,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  parts  of  America    but  is  found  in  no  part  of  th« 

mora  moddy ;  but  ihe  tioRS  were  brushing  forward,  an<l  as  the  horses  b^an  to  pant  at 
a  furious  rale,  we  judged  \i  eipedient  to  \eaTe  them  and  advance  on  foot.  Thne  drier- 
mined  hUQleis  knew  that  (he  cougar  being  wouuded,  wuuld  shortly  ascend  another 
tree,  where  in  all  probabilily  he  would  remain  for  a  consideiiible  time,  and  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  follow  the  track  of  Ihe  dog:s.  We  dismounted,  look  off  the  saddles  and  bri- 
dlfii.  set  the  tiells  attached  to  the  horses'  necks  at  Uberty  to  jingle,  hoppled  the  animals, 
and  left  them  to  shit\  fur  tbeinselvex. 

Now,  reader,  fuUctw  the  group  marching  through  the  swamp,  crossing  muddv  pools, 
and  making  Ihe  best  of  Iheir  way  over  fallen  trees  and  amongst  tlie  tangled  msbe^  that 
now  and  then  covered  acres  of  ground.  If  you  are  a  hnnter  yourself,  all  this  will  ap 
•pfnr  nothing  to  you ;  but  if  crowded  assemblies  of  '  beauty  and  fashion,'  or  the  quiet 
eM]oyjnpnl  of  your  '  pleasure-ground.s,'  alone  delight  you,  I  mnst  mend  my  pert  before 
I  attempt  to  Rive  yon  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  felt  on  such  an  erpediiion. 

After  marching  for  a  coaple  of  hours,  we  again  heard  the  dogs.  Each  of  os  again 
pressed  forward,  elate'l  at  the  thought  of  terminating  the  career  of  the  congar.  Some 
of  the  dc^  were  heard  whining,  although  the  greater  number  barked  vehemently.  We 
(ell  assured  that  ibe  couCTr  was  Ireed,  and  thai  he  wonici  rest  for  some  time  to  recover 
from  his  fatigue.  As  «e  came  up  to  the  d<^,  we  discovered  the  ferocious  animal  Ijinj 
across  a  large  branch,  close  lo  (he  trunk  of  a  cotton-wood  tree.  His  broad  breast  lay 
towaftk  us ;  bis  eyes  were  at  one  lime  bent  on  us  and  again  on  the  dcgs  beneath  and 
around  him  ;  one  of  his  fore  legs  hong  loosely  by  his  side,  and  he  lay  cronched,  wilh 
hiE  ears  lowered  close  to  his  head,  as  if  he  thooght  he  might  remain  undiscovered. 
Three  balls  were  ired  ai  him,  at  a  given  signal,  on  whirh  he  sprang  a  few  feet  from 
the  branch,  and  inmblcd  headlong  lo  the  ground.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  eiw 
raged  curs,  the  infuhaled  cougar  fought  with  desperate  valor ;  but  the  squatter  ad* 
vaneing  in  front  of  the  party,  and  almost  in  the  miost  of  the  dogs,  shot  him  immediately 
behind  and  beneath  the  left  shonldtr.  llie  cougar  writhed  Us  a  moment  in  agony,  and 
Kt  (UKMber  lay  deaA^—Ajabtm 
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United  States  excepting  Maine,  where  it  is  now  met  with  but  seldom.  Its 
figure  is  ungraceful  and  clumsy.  Daring  summer,  the  moose  frequents 
swampy  or  low  grounds,  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in  which  it  is  fond  of 
bathing,  and  whose  plants  form  a  favorite  article  of  its  food.  In  winter,  the 
moose  seeks  the  depths  of  the  forest  for  shelter,  and  a  herd  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  take  possession  of  a  tract  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  where  they 
subsist  on  the  tender  twigs  and  the  mosses  of  the  trees.  To  these  placet 
the  Indians  give  the  name  of  *  moose-yards.'  Like  other  northern  animals* 
the  raoose  is  much  vexed  by  insects,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  different 
puts  of  his  body,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  render  ms  skin  worth- 
less to  the  hunter.  At  other  times,  the  skin  is  very  valuable,  and  serves  the 
Indians  for  clothing  and  tent  covers.  This  species  is  much  hunted,  and  has 
80  rapidly  diminished  within  a  few  years,  that  there  are  fears  it  will  be- 
come extinct. 

The  moose  is  hunted  generally  in  March,  when  the  snow  is  of  snfilcient 
depth  and  hardness  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  dog.  Five  or  six  hunters 
generaUy  join  in  the  pursuit  and  carry  provisions  to  last  them  nearly  a  week. 
The  chace  is  commenced  at  daybreak,  when  the  dogs  are  set  on,  and  the 
hunters  who  wear  snow-shoes  follow  as  closely  as  possible.  When  started 
and  attacked  by  the  dogs,  the  moose  attempts  to  escape  by  flight.  The 
crust  of  ice  covering  the  snow  breaks  at  every  step,  ancl  the  poor  creature 
cuts  his  legs  so  severely  that  he  is  obliged  to  stand  at  bay,  and  endeavors 
to  defend  himself  against  his  assailants  by  means  of  his  fore  feet.  In  this 
situation  he  is  despatched  by  the  rifle  ball  of  the  hunter. 

The  Elk, — The  elk  is  still  occasionally  found  in  the  remote  and  thinly 
settled  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  number  is  small ;  it  is  only  in  the 
western  wilds  that  they  are  seen  in  considerable  herds.  They  are  fond  of 
the  great  forests,  where  a  luxuriant  vegetation  afibrds  them  an  abundant 
supplv  of  buds  and  tender  twigs;  or  of  the  great  plains,  where  the  soli- 
tude is  seldom  interrupted,  and  all  bounteous  nature  spreads  an  immense 
field  of  verdure  for  their  support. 

The  elk  is  shy  and  retiring ;  having  acute  senses,  he  receives  early 
warning  of  the  approach  of  any  human  intruder.  The  moment  the  air  is 
tainted  by  the  odor  of  his  enemy,  his  head  is  erected  with  spirit,  his  ears 
rapidly  thrown  in  every  direction  to  catch  the  sounds,  and  his  large  dark 
glistening  eye  expresses  the  most  eager  attention.  Soon  as  the  approach- 
ing hunter  is  fairly  discovered,  the  elk  bounds  along  for  a  few  paces,  as  if 
tr\'ing  his  strength  for  flight,  stops,  turns  half  round,  and  scans  his  pursuer 
with  a  steady  gaze,  then,  throwing  back  his  lofty  horns  upon  his  neck, 
and  projecting  his  taper  nose  forwards,  he  springs  from  the  ground  and 
advances  with  a  velocity  which  soon  leaves  the  object  of  his  dread  far  out 
of  sight.* 

This  animal  appears  to  be  more  ready  to  attack  with  his  horns  than  any 
other  species  of  deer.  When  at  bay,  and  especially  if  slightlv  wounded, 
he  fights  with  great  eagerness,  as  if  resolved  to  be  revenged.  The  follow- 
ing instance  from  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will,  in  some 
degree,  illustrate  this  statement. 

A  herd  of  twenty  or  thirty  elk  were  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
iwirty,  standing  in  the  water  or  lying  upon  the  sand  beach.     One  of  the 
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finest  backs  was  singled  oat  by  a  hunter,  who  fired  npon  him,  whennpaA    ' 
the  whole  herd  plunged  into  the  thicket  and  disappeared.     Relying'  opott    ' 
the  skill  of  the  hunter,  and  confident  that  his  shot  was  fatal,  severd  oftlrt    ' 
party  dismounted  and  pursued  the  elk  into  the  woods,  where  the  wotioded 
buck  was  soon  oveitaken.     Finding  his  pursuers  cloee  upon  him,  the  elk    - 
turned  furiously  upon  the  foremost,  who  only  saved  himself  by  springii^ 
into  a  thicket,  which  was  impassable  to  the  etk,  whose  enormous   uitlan 
becoming;  so  entangled  in  the  vines  as  to  be  covered  to  their  tips,  he  wat 
held  &st  and  blii^olded,  and  was  despatched  by  repeated  buUeta  and 
■tabs. 

Blaek'taHed  Deer. — The  habits  of  this  animal  are  similar  to  those  of  in 
kindred  species,  except  that  it  has  a  manner  of  bounding  along,  instead  of 
running  at  fall  speed.  It  is  found  in  prairies  and  open  grounds,  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  but  seldom  in  the  woodlands.  It  is  larger  than 
the  common  deer,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  iaferior ;  its  eye  is  larger,  and 
the  hair  coarse-  The  ears  are  very  long,  being  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  antler.  It  was  first  observed  by  the  members  oi  Lewis  and  Glarke'l 
expedition,  and  was  described  by  Say. 
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Commim  Deer. — This  species,  sometimes  called  -the  Virginia  Deer,  is 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  with  such  varieties  in  its  size  and 
coloring,  as  naturally  arise  from  Variety  of  climate.  Its  form  is  slender 
and  delicate,  and  its  whole  appearance  indicates  a  degree  of  feebleness, 
which  is  counleracied  only  by  the  ngiliiy  of  its  movements,  and  the  anima- 
tion of  its  eye.  Its  sense  of  hearing  and  seeing  is  wonderfully  acute ;  and 
the  hunter  must  approach  his  intended  victim  wiih  the  uimoai  caution,  for 
he  is  discovered  by  the  slightest  noise.  The  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the 
forests  and  plains  adjacent  lo  rivers,  where  they  feed  chiefly  on  buds  and 
twigs,  and  sometimes  on  gross.  They  are  headed  by  one  of  the  Jaicesi 
and  strongest  bucks,  who  appears  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  general  safoty, 
and  directs  his  followers  to  combat  or  letieaL    Though  genendly  shy  oud 
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timidy  tbe  males  are  much  disposed  to  battle  during  the  seiason  of  the 
sexual  passion,  and  are  almost  always  inclined  to  fight  when  wounded  or 
lirougfat  to  hay.  At  this  time  they  fight  with  their  fore  feet«  as  well  as  thei? 
hcnms,  and  inflict  severe  wounds  oy  leaping  forward  and  striking  with  th# 
edges  of  their  hoofs.  If  a  hunter  misses  his  aim  when  attempting  to 
de^mtch  a  wounded  deer  with  his  knife,  he  is  placed  in  great  peril.  To 
serpents,  of  every  description,  the  deer  is  particularly  hostile,  and  it  seema 
to  nave  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  rattlesnake.  To  destroy  this  enemy* 
the  deer  leaps  into  the  air,  and  comes  down  on  him  with  its  four  feet  closed 
in  a  square,  repeating  its  violent  blows  until  the  reptile  is  killed. 

The  males  frequently  engage  in  combats,  in  which  their  horns  sometime^ 
become  so  interlocked  that  neither  can  escape,  and  they  then  remain  en- 
gaged in  fruitless  struggles  till  they  perish  of  famine^  or  become  the  prey 
of  the  wolf  or  the  hunter.  Heads  of  deer  which  have  thus  perished  are 
frequently  found,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  museum  in  this  country  which 
has  not  one  or  more  specimens.  The  following  instance  is  given  by  Say  in 
Long*s  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  *  As  the  party  were  descend- 
ing a  ridge,  their  attention  was  called  to  an  unusual  noise  proceeding  from 
a  copse  of  low  bushes,  a  few  rods  from  the  path.  On  arriving  at  the  spot^ 
they  found  two  buck  deer,  their  horns  fast  interlocked  with  each  other,  and 
both  much  s>pent  with  fatigue,  one  in  particular  being  so  much  exhausted  ae 
to  be  unable  to  stand.  Perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
should  extricate  themselves,  and  must  either  linger  in  their  present  situa- 
tions or  die  of  hunger,  or  be  destroyed  by  the  wolves,  they  despatched  them 
with  their  knives,  afler  having  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  disentangle 
them.     Beyond  doubt,  many  of  these  animals  must  annually  thus  perish.' 

Prong'korned  Antelope, — This  species  was  first  described  by  the  leaders 
of  the  first  American  expedition  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  shy  and  timorous,  wonderfully  fleet,  and  with  great  acuteness  of  sight 
and  smell.  When  once  startled,  they  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  and 
baffle  all  pursuit.  In  one  instance,  captain  Lewis,  afler  various  fruitless 
atlompts,  by  winding  around  the  ridges,  succeeded  in  approaching  a  party 
of  seven  that  stood  upon  an  eminence  towards  which  the  wind  was  un- 
fortunately blowing.  The  only  male  of  the  party  frequently  encircled  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  as  if  to  announce  any  danger  to  the  group  of  females 
which  stood  upon  the  top.  Before  they  saw  captain  Lewis,  they  became 
alarmed  by  the  scent,  and  fled  while  he  was  at  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  spot  where  they  had  stood ;  a 
ravine  concealed  them  from  him,  but  at  the  next  moment  they  appeared  on 
a  s'?cond  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  He  could  not  but  doubt 
whether  these  were  the  same  he  had  alarmed,  but  their  number  and  con- 
tinued speed  convinced  him  they  were  so,  and  he  justly  infers  that  they 
must  have  run  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated 
race  horse. 

*  The  chief  game  of  the  Shoshonecs,'  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  *  is  the 
antelo{>e,  which  when  pursued  retreats  to  the  open  plains,  where  the  horsea 
have  full  room  for  the  chase.  But  such  is  its  extraordinary  fieetness  and 
wind,  that  a  single  horse  has  no  possible  chance  of  outrunning  it,  or  tiring 
it  down ;  a^^  the  hunters  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  stratagem. 
About  twenty  Indians,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, left  the  camp  ;  in  a  short  time  they  descried  a  herd  of  ten  antelopea  • 
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they  immediately  separated  into  squads  of  two  or  three,  and  fonned  a  sat  '  t 
tered  circle  round  the  herd  for  five  or  six  miles,  keeping  at  a  wnry  diataon^  ''4 
so  as  not  to  alarm  them  till  they  were  perfectly  inclosed,  and  usually  N;  .if 
lecting  some  commanding  eminence  aa  a.  stand.  Having  guned  that  j 
positions,  a  small  party  rode  towards  the  herd,  and  with  wonderful  dexteii*  | 
^  the  huntsman  preserved  his  seat,  and  the  horse  his  footing,  as  he  na  li  j 
full  speed  over  the  hills  and  down  the  steep  ravines,  and  along  the  bordm  I 
of  the  precipices.  i 

'  They  were  soon  outstripped  by  the  antelopes,  which,  on  gaining  dw  | 
other  extremity  of  the  circle,  were  driven  back  and  pursued  by  the  fresh  ' 
hunters.  They  turned  and  flew,  rather  than  ran,  in  another  direction ; 
but  there  too  they  found  new  enemies.  In  this  way  they  were  alternately 
pursued  backwards  and  forwards,  till  at  length,  notwithstanding  the  sldtl 
of  the  hunters,  (who  were  merely  armed  with  bows  and  arrows)  they  all 
escaped ;  and  the  party,  after  running  for  two  hours,  returned  without 
having  caught  any  thing,  and  their  horses  foaming  with  sweat.  This 
chase,  the  greater  port  of  which  was  seen  from  the  camp,  formed  a  beanti* 
ful  scene,  but  to  the  hunters  ia  exceedingly  laborious,  and  ao  unproductivci 
even  when  they  are  able  to  worry  the  animal  down  and  shoot  him,  that 
forty  or  fifty  hunters  will  sometimes  be  engaged  for  more  than  half  a  day, 
without  obtainiiig  more  than  two  or  three  antelopes.' 


Rockr  Hoimuln  Oo(L 

Bocky  Mmintain  Goat. — This  species  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  common 
sheep,  and  has  a  shaggy  appearance.  Its  hoofs  and  horns  are  black ;  the 
latter  project  but  little,  and  are  slightly  curved.  Great  numbers  of  thji 
goal  are  found  about  the  head-waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Columbia  river, 
where  they  are  much  hunted  by  the  natives,  and  form  an  abundant  though 
somewhat  unsavory  article  of  food.  They  are  seldom  seen  for  from  the 
mountains,  and  are  more  numerous  on  their  western  than  on  their  eastern 
ilopes.    The  skin  is  thick  and  spongy,  and  ia  used  for  moccaains.    1^' 
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fleece  is  said  to  be  as  ^ae  as  that  of  which  the  celebrated  cashmere  shawb 
mie  iDaDufactured. 

At  gall, — The  argali  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  about  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  California.  Here  troops  of  twenty  or 
thirty  are  seen  together,  feeding  on  the  most  precipitous  tracts,  and  bound- 
ing with  wonderful  agility  from  rock  to  rock.  During  the  summer  months, 
the  color  of  this  animal  is  a  grayish  fawn,  with  a  reddish  line  across  the 
back.  The  male  has  very  large  twisted  horns,  fixed  near  the  eyes ;  its 
ears  are  straight,  broad  and  pointed,  and  its  tail  quite  short.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  species  from  which  all  the  varieties  of  our  domestic  sheep  are 
descended. 

Bison. — This  animal  is  found  in  herds  in  the  prairies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  it  is  continually  receding  before  the  ad- 
vance of  man,  and  will  soon  be  entirely  banished  to  the  far  west.  School- 
craft says  that  the  species  is  confined  to  the  regions  situated  between  the 
thirty-fijst  and  forty-ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  only  part  of  the  country  east  of  this  river,  where  the 
bison  now  remains,  is  that  included  between  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and 
Sandy  Lake,  a  range  of  about  six  hundred  miles. 

*  Being  now  in  the  region  of  buflfalo,*  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  *  we  con- 
cluded to  land,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  some  convenient  place  for  hun - 
ing  them.  This  we  were  soon  invited  to  do  by  seeing  one  of  these  ani- 
mals along  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  on  ascending  the  bank,  we  observed, 
upon  a  boundless  prairie,  two  droves  of  them,  feeding  upon  the  grass.  All 
who  had  guns  adapted  for  the  purpose,  sallied  forth  in  separate  parties 
upon  the  prairie,  while  those  who  felt  less  ambition  to  signalize  themselves 
upon  the  occasion,  or  were  more  illy  accoutred  for  the  activities  of  the 
chase,  remained  upon  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  plain,  to  observe 
the  movements  of  this  animal  while  under  an  attack  of  musketry,  and  to 
enjoy  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  buffalo-hunt.  The  grass  was  so  tall  as  to 
allow  an  unobserved  approach  towards  the  spot  where  they  remained  feed- 
ing, but  the  first  fire  proved  unsuccessful,  at  the  same  time  that  it  scattered 
the  herd,  which  were  now  seen  running  in  all  directions  across  the  prairie, 
and  an  incessant  fire  of  random  shots  was  kept  up  for  about  two  hours  ; 
during  which  three  buffaloes  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded, 
which  made  their  escape. 

*  While  thus  harrassed,  they  often  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and 
we  enjoyed  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  form,  size,  color,  and 
speed,  ^he  buffalo  has  a  clumsy  gait,  like  the  domestic  ox,  which  it  also 
resembles  in  size  and  general  appearance.  Unlike  the  ox,  however,  this 
animal  exhibits  no  diversity  of  color,  being  a  uniform  dark  brown,  inclining 
to  dun.  It  is  never  spotted,  with  black,  red,  or  white.  It  has  short  black 
horns  growing  nearly  straight  from  the  head,  and  set  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart.  The  male  has  a  hunch  upon  its  shoulders,  covered  with  long 
flocks  of  shaggy  hair,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  head,  from  which  it  falls 
over  the  eyes  and  horns,  giving  the  animal  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
The  hoofs  are  cloven  like  those  of  the  cow,  but  the  legs  are  much  stouter^ 
and  altogether,  it  is  more  clumsy  and  ill-proportioned.  The  tail  is  naked 
till  towards  the  end,  where  it  is  tufted,  in  the  manner  of  the  lion. 

'  The  general  weight  of  this  animal  is  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pouods ;  but  they  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  have  been  killed 
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upon  the  Mississippi  prairies  weighing  two  thousand  pounds.  The  sldn 
of  a  bufialo  bull,  when  first  taken  oflf,  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  cannot  be  lifted  by  the  strongest  man.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tallow  have  been  taken  from  one  animal,  and  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  in  preparing  their  hommony.  Instances  of  exces- 
sive fatness  are,  however,  rare,  and  such  over-fed  animals  becoitie  so  un- 
wieldy that  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  wolves  ;  particularly  if  they  happen 
to  stray  a  distance  from  the  herd.  The  buffalo  is  a  timid  animal,  and  nies 
at  the  approach  of  man.  It  is  however  asserted  by  the  hunters,  that  when 
painfully  wounded,  it  becomes  furious,  and  will  turn  upon  its  pursuers. 

'  There  is  a  particular  art  in  killing  the  buffalo  with  a  rifle,  only  known 
to  experienced  hunters,  and  when  they  do  not  drop  down,  which  is  often 
the  case,  it  requires  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits,  to 
pursue  them  with  success.  This  has  been  fully  instanced  in  the  futile  ex- 
ertions of  our  party,  upon  the  present  occasion ;  for  out  of  a  great  number 
of  shots,  few  have  reached  the  object,  and  very  few  proved  effectual,  and 
the  little  success  we  met  with  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  superior  skill  of 
the  Indians  who  accompanied  us.  Unless  a  vital  part  is  touched,  the  shot 
nroves  useless.  It  also  requires  a  larger  ball  than  the  deer  and  elk. 
Lieutenant  Pike  thinks  that  in  the  open  prairies,  the  bow  and  arrow  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the  gun,  particularly  on  horseback,  for 
you  might  ride  immediately  along  side  the  animal  and  strike  it  where  you 
pleased.  The  Indians  employ  both  the  rifle  and  arrow,  and  in  the  prai- 
ries of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  pursue  the  herds  on  horseback ;  but  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  where  they  are  destitute  of  horses,  they  make  amends 
for  this  deficiency  by  several  ingenious  stratagems. 

'  One  of  the  most  common  of  these-  is  the  method  of  hunting  with  fire, 
for  this  purpose,  a  great  number  of  hunters  disperse  themselves  around  a 
large  prairie  where  nerds  of  bu&lo  happen  to  be  feeding,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  grass  encompass  them  on  all  sides.  The  buffalo,  having  a  great 
dread  of  fire,  retire  towards  the  centre  of  the  prairie  as  they  see  it  approach^ 
and  here  being  pressed  together  in  great  numbers,  many  are  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  Indians  rushing  in  with  their  arrows  and  musketry, 
slaughter  immense  numbers  in  a  short  period.  It  is  asserted  that  a  thou- 
sand animals  have  been  killed  by  this  stratagem  in  one  day.  They  have 
another  method  of  hunting  by  driving  them  over  precipices,  which  is  chiefly 
practised  by  the  bands  inhabiting  the  Missouri.  To  decoy  the  herds,  seve- 
ral Indians  disguise  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  buffalo,  taken  off  entire, 
and  by  counterfeiting  the  lowing  of  this  animal  in  distress,  they  attract  the 
herds  in  a  certain  direction,  and  when  they  are  at  full  speed,  suddenly  dis- 
appear behind  a  cleft  in  the  top  of  a  precipice,  when  those  animals  which 
are  in  front  on  reaching  the  brink,  are  pushed  over  by  those  pressing  be- 
hind, and  in  this  manner  great  numbers  are  crushed  to  death.  These 
practices  are  less  common  now  than  formerly,  the  introduction  of  fire  arms, 
among  most  of  the  tribes,  putting  it  into  the  power  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual to  kill  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

*  By  a  very  bad  policy,  however,  they  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  cows,  which 
will  in  time  destroy  the  species.  Few  of  the  native  animals  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest  contribute  more  to  the  comforts  of  savage  society  than  the 
buffalo.  Its  skin,  when  dressed  by  a  process  peculiar  to  them,  forms  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  clothing.    The  Sioux  tribes  particularly  excel  in 
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die  method  of  dressing  it,  and  are  Yerv  much  in  the  habit  of  ornamenting 
their  dresses  with  porcupine  quills,  and  paints.  The  skin,  dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  supplies  them  with  blankets,  and  constitutes  those  durable  and 
often  beautiful  sleigh-robes  which  are  now  in  such  uniyersal  use  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  tallow  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
beef,  has  also  become  an  article  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  south- 
western states  and  territories,  and  its  horns  are  exported  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  powder-flasks.  The  tongue  is  considered  superior  in  flavor  to  thai 
of  the  domestic  cow,  and  the  animal  is  oflen  hunted  for  no  other  purpose* 
I  have  seen  stockings  and  hats  manufactured  from  its  wool,  with  a  little 
addition  of  common  wool,  or  of  cotton.  This  practice  is  very  common 
among  the  white  hunters  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  flesh  of  the 
baflhlo  is  not  equal,  in  its  fresh  state,  to  that  of  the  cow  or  ox,  but  is  supe- 
rior when  driedf  which  is  the  Indian  mode  of  preserving  it. 

'  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  animal,  have 
not  been  attended  with  success.  Calves  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
woods  and  brought  up  with  the  tame  breed,  have  afterwards  discovered 
a  wild  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  manifested  their  savage  nature  by 
breaking  down  the  strongest  enclosures,  and  enticing  the  tame  cattle  into 
the  woods.  The  mixed  breed  is  said  to  be  barren,  like  the  mule.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  ascertained  to  be  twelve  months,  whereas  that  of  the 
trow  is  nine.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  little  aflmity  existing  between  it, 
and  the  domestic  breed  of  cattle,  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  Canada, 
where  the  connexion  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  cows  submitted  to  the 
experiment' 

American  Wolf. — ^The  common  wolf  of  America  is  considered  as  the 
same  species  with  the  wolf  of  Europe.  Richardson  remarks  that  he  haa 
travelled  over  thirty  de^ees  of  latitude  in  America,  and  has  never  seen 
there  any  wolves  which  had  the  gaunt  appearance,  the  comparatively  long 
jaw  and  tapering  nose,  the  high  ears,  long  legs,  slender  loins,  and  narrow 
feet  of  the  Pyrenean  wolf.  He  adds,  that  the  American  animal  has  a 
more  robust  form  than  the  European  wolf.  Its  muzzle  is  thicker  and  more 
obtuse,  its  head  larger  and  rounder,  and  there  is  a  sensible  depression  at 
the  union  of  the  nose  and  forehead.  He  notices  six  varieties  of  the  wolf 
in  North  America:  common  gray  wolf,  white,  pied,  dusky,  black,  and 
prairie.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  all  the  wolves  of  America  are 
of  one  species ;  and  the  variations  of  size,  color,  and  habits,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  diversities  of  climate  which  have  been  gradually  impressed  upon 
these  animals. 

Prairie  Wolf, — This  species  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  praines 
to  the  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  also  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  Its  general  color  is  gray,  mixed  with  black ;  the  ears  are  erect, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  lined  with  gray  hair.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  domestic  dog,  so 
common  in  the  Indian  villages.  Its  bark  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  dog. 
It  resembles  the  other  species  of  wolves  in  rapacity  and  cunning,  being 
Tery  suspicious  and  mistrustful  and  shunning  pitfalls  and  snares  with  in» 
tuitive  sagacity.* 

*  The  prairie  wolves  are  mudi  smaller  than  those  wluch  inhabit  the  woods.  They 
^mcfally  tcovel  together  in  mnnberti  and  a  sectary  one  is  seldom  met  with.    Two  ot 
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Horses, — The  number  of  horses  among  the  various  tribes  on  the  Columblif 
and  its  tributary  streams,  differs  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

three  of  us  have  oAen  pursued  from  tHy  to  one  hundred,  driving  them  before  us  ai 
quickly  as  our  horses  could  charge. 

Their  skins  are  of  no  value,  and  we  do  not  therefore  waste  much  powder  and  ball  ia 
shooting  them.  The  Indians,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  their  ammunition,  ara 
equally  careful  not  to  tlirow  it  away  on  objects  that  bring  no  remunerating  value.  T\m 
natural  consequence  is,  that  the  wolves  are  allowed  to  multiply ;  and  some  parts  of  tha 
country  are  completely  overrun  by  them.  The  Indians  catch  numbers  of  tliem  in  trap6| 
which  they  set  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places  where  their  tame  horses  are  sent  to  graze. 
The  traps  are  merely  excavations  covered  over  with  slight  switches  and  hay,  and  bated 
with  meat,  &c.,  into  which  the  wolves  fall,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
they  perish  by  famine,  or  the  knife  of  the  Indian.  These  destructive  animals  annuaUy 
destroy  numbers  of  horses ;  particularly  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  latter  get 
entangled  in  the  snow ;  in  which  situation  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  lightfooted 
pursuers,  ten  or  fifteen  of  which  will  often  fasten  on  one  animal,  and  with  their  long 
fangs  in  a  few  minutes  separate  the  head  from  the  body.  If,  however,  the  hon$es  ara 
not  prevented  from  using  their  legs,  they  sometimes  punish  the  enemy  severely ;  as  aa 
instance  of  this,  I  saw  one  morning  the  bodies  of  two  of  our  horses  which  had  been 
killed  the  night  before,  and  around  were  lying  eight  dead  and  maimed  wolves ;  some 
with  their  brains  scattered  about,  and  others  with  their  limbs  and  ribs  broken  b^  the 
noofs  of  the  furious  animals  in  their  vain  attempts  to  escape  from  their  sangumary 
assailants. 

While  I  was  at  Spokan.  I  went  occasionally  to  the  horse  prairie,  which  is  nearly  snr 
rounded  by  partially  wooded  hills,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  mancsuvres  of  thfi 
wolves  ia  their  combined  attacks.  The  first  announcement  of  their  approach  was  a 
few  shrill  currish  barks  at  intervals,  like  the  outpost  fijing  of  sldrmisning  parties. 
These  were  answered  by  similar  barlnng  from  an  opposite  direction,  until  the  sounds 
gradually  approximated,  and,  at  length,  ceased  on  the  jimction  of  the  different  parties. 
We  prepared  our  guns,  and  concealed  ourselves  behind  a  thick  cover.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  horses,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  began  to  paw  the  ground,  snort, 
toss  up  their  heads,  look  wildly  about  them,  and  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  fear. 
One  or  two  stallions  took  the  lead,  and  appeared  to  wait  with  a  degree  m  comparative 
composure  for  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies,  at  length,  entered  the  field  in  a  semicircular  form,  with  their  flanks  extend- 
e<l  for  the  evident  purpose  of  sturounding  their  prey.  They  were  between  two  ai^ 
three  hundred  strong.  The  horses,  on  observing  their  movement,  knew  from  experience 
its  object,  and  dreading  to  encounter  so  numerous  a  force,  instantly  turned  round,  and 
galloped  off  in  a  contrary  direction.  Their  flight  was  the  signal  for  the  wolves  to  ad* 
vance ;  and  immediately  uttering  a  simultaneous  yell,  they  charged  after  the  fogitives, 
still  preserving  their  crescent  form.  Two  or  three  of  the  horses,  which  were  not  in  the 
best  condition,  were  quickly  overtaken  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy.  The  foi^ 
mer,  finding  themselves  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  band,  commenced  kicking  at  their 
pursuers,  several  oi'  which  received  some  severe  blows  j  but  these  being  reinforced  by 
others,  they  would  have  shortly  despatched  the  horses,  had  we  not,  just  in  time,  emerged 
from  our  place  of  concealment,  and  discharged  a  volley  at  the  enemy's  centre,  by  wluch 
a  few  were  broujfht  down.  The  whole  battalion  instantly  wheeled  about,  and  fled  tc^ 
wards  the  hills  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  while  the  horses,  on  hearing  the  fire,  changed 
their  course,  and  galloped  up  to  us.  Our  appearance  saved  several  of  them  from  the 
fangs  of  their  foes ;  and  by  their  neighing  they  seemed  to  express  their  joy  and  grati* 
tude  at  our  timely  interference. 

Although  the  wolves  of  North  America  are  the  most  daring  of  all  the  beasts  of  pny 
on  that  continent,  they  are  by  no  means  so  courageous  or  ferocious  as  those  of  EuriM 
particularly  in  Spain  or  the  south  of  France,  in  which  countries  they  commit  dreadfu 
ravages  both  on  man  and  beast :  whereas  an  American  wolf^  except  forced  by  desperar 
tion,  will  seldom  or  never  attack  a  human  being ;  a  remarkable  instance  erf"  which  il 
mentioned  in  the  detail  of  my  wanderings,  in  the  eighth  chapter.  The  lynxes  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  the  wolves,  but  they  are  equally  destructive,  and  individually 
more  daring.  They  generally  travel  alone,  or  in  couples,  and  seldom  fly,  as  the  wolvef 
^,  on  the  first  approach  of  man.  The  largest  Amencan  lynx  does  not  exceed  in  ~" 
an  English  mastiff.— £to  Cox, 


AfMmn  the  Flnt-heads,  Cootonus,  Md  Spakans,  vdioae  lan^s  HVe  tatheT 
thickly  wooded,  ihere  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  their  actual  use,  and 
creiy  colt,  on  arriving  at  ih«  proper  age,  is  brakeo  in  for  the  saddle.  But 
in  tbe  countries  inhabited  by  the  Wallah  Wailaha,  Nez  Percys,  and  Shosho- 
ma,  whidi' chiefly  consist  of  open  plains,  well  watered,  and  thinly  wooded, 
Ihey  are  br'more  numeroas,  and  thousands  are  allowed  to  ge  wild.  Their 
general  height  is  about  fifteen  hands,  which  they  seldom  exceed ;  and  ponies 
are  very  scarce.  Those  reared  in  the  plaiira  are  excellent  hunters,  and  the 
swiftest  racers ;  but  are  not  capable  of  enduring  tbe  same  hardships  as 
those  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  high  and  Woody  dtstricis.  Seven  hundred 
or  a  thousand  wild  horses  are  sometinnes  seen  in  a  band  i  and  it  is  said 
that  in  parts  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Snake  Indians,  bands  varying 
from  three  to  four  thousand  are  frequeatly  seen ;  and  further  to  the  soutt^ 
waidt  they  are  far  more  aumerous. 
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The  bidin  Tiotses  are  never  shod ;  and  cwing  to  this  circumstance,  their 
hoofs,  particularly  of  such  as  are  in  constant  work,  are  nearly  worn  away 
before  diey  are  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  after  which  they  are  unfit  for  any 
labor  except  carrying  children.  They  are  easily  managed,  and  are  seldom 
vicious.  Ad  Indian  horse  is  never  taught  to  trot.  The  natives  dislike 
this  pace,  and  prefer  to  it  (he  canter  or  light  gallt^.  They  are  hard  tash- 
masterv;  and  the  hair-rc^  hriSles,  with  the  padded  deer-skin  saddles  which 
ifaey  use,  lacerate  the  mouths  and  backs  of  the  unfortunate  ammals  in  such 
a  maniMi  as  to  render  diem  objects  of  commiseration.  In  summer  they 
have  no  riiellei  from  the  heat,  in  winter  no  retreat  from  the  cold ;  and 
0wir  ooly  provender  throughout  the  year  is  the  wild  looee  grass  of  the 
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riries,  vihick,  in  the  klter  season,  is  generally  coveted  with  mow,  ul 
the  former  is  brown  and  arid,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sua. 
Foxet. — The  Gray  Fox  is  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  catin> 

7,  and  ventures  more  boldly  than  any  olhei  species  into  the  neighborhood 
human  habitations.  It  exhibits  different  colors  at  different  seasons  and  ' 
•Acs;  its  general  color  is  grizzly,  growing  gradually  darker  from  the  fors  ' 
•houlders  to  the  hinder  part  of  tne  back.  The  inferior  parts  of  the  body 
ue  white,  tinged  slightly  with  faint  reddish  brown.  The  toil  i>  thick  and 
basby.  The  Bed  Fox  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  abounds  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  where  it  proves  very  troublesome  to  poultry-yardE, 
In  summer,  its  ftu  is  long,  fine,  and  brilliftut ;  in  wioter,  it  becomes  longer 
and  more  thick.  The  length  of  this  species  is  nbout  two  feet,  and  of  its 
tail,  nearly  a  foot  and  a  hdf.  Its  fur  is  valuable,  and  much  used.  When 
caught  young,  the  red  fox  is  very  playful,  and  may  be  domesticated  to  a 
considerable  degree  ;  we  have  known  it  to  live  in  perfect  friendship  with 
a  number  of  dogs,  and  to  take  much  pleasure  in  tuinbliDg  abont  and  sport- 
ing with  them.* 

The  Bhck  Fox  bears  a  stiildng  reBemblajice  to  the  cranmon  fox,  from 
which  it  ha*  nothing  to  distinguish  it  but  its  abundant  and  beautiful  black 


for.  Its  Color  is  rich  and  lustrous,  having  a  small  quantity  of  white  ming* 
led  with  the  prevailing  black  on  different  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  America,  but  no  where  in  great  numbers. 
The  Swift  Ax  is  a  very  in terestine  species,  inhabiting  the  open  plaint 
which  stretch  from  the  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  towards  the  Hiv 
aissippi. 

■  A  vei7  yonng  wbe^  of  thta  fot  ■wtx,  same  time  ago,  'brought  to  tlie  Fhiladelidua, 
Hnseum  in  company  with  its  foster  mother,  a  common  cat,  which  had  adofMed  and 
appeared  to  be  very  fbnd  of  it.  She  con^ued  to  ntirse  tbe  little  fox  for  seretal  wedt) 
czpresring  mach  aSactionate  solicitude  when  he  wandered  (Tom  her,  notwithWaniting 
the  Cnqnent  tmgralefnl  bites  inflicted  bj  ber  vlcioos  foundling.    Hot  loaf  this  si — ' 


case  to  the  ground,  and  was  killed ;  the  poOT  cat  evinced  as  much 
Ir  it  bad  ben  reaUy  bar  own  ofl^nng. 


relation  mieht  have  continued,  or  to  what  result  it  would  have  led,  u 
fox  strayed  too  for  trvm  his  eautiotis  nuise,  fell  from  the  platform  of  a  toll 
"   ''  -   •       ■  —    icfi  sonow  Cw  her  k 
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Opoattm. — This  uiiinal  is  found  in  the  aontbcni  puts  of  the  United 
Satea,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  two  peculiarities :  tho 
fint  is  that  the  female  has  a  cavity  under  the  belly  in  wLicb  she  receires 
and  suckles  her  young;  the  second  is,  that  the  mtue  and  the  female  hava 
BO  dftwa  on  the  great  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  is  separated  from  the 


ithers  as  a  man's  thumb  is  separated  from  hts  fingers.  The  opossum  pro- 
duces af\en,  and  a  great  number  of  young  at  a  time.  It  walks  awkwaidlyi 
and  seldom  rums ;  but  it  climbs  trees  with  great  facility,  and  hsn^  from 
the  branches  by  means  of  a  very  flexible  and  muscular  tail.  Though 
Toracions  and  greedy  of  blood,  it  also  feeds  on  reptiles,  insects,  sugar-canes, 

fotatoes,  and  even  leaTes  and  bark  of  trees.  Itmay  be  easily  domesticated; 
lit  its  smeU  is  strong  and  ofTensire,  though  its  flesh  is  eatable,  and  much 
liked  by  the  Indians.  So  tenacious  is  it  of  life,  that  it  has  given  rise  to 
a  saying  in  North  Carolina,  that  if  a  est  has  nine  lives,  an  opossum  has 
nineteen.  The  general  color  of  the  opossum  is  a  whitish  gray  ;  the  tail  is 
iliick  and  black,  for  upwards  of  three  inches  at  its  base,  and  is  covered  by 
small  scales,  interspersed  with  white,  short,  rigid  hairs.  It  is  a  timid  and 
nocturnal  animal,  depending  for  its  safety  more  on  cunning  than  strength. 

American  Hare. — This  species,  improperly  called  rabbit,  is  found 
tbrou(rhout  the  slates,  and  in  some  parts  is  exceedingly  common.  Its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  During  the  summer  it  is  tough, 
but  after  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  it  is  fat  and  delicate.  In  the  north, 
during  winter  the  hare  feeds  on  the  twigs  of  pino  and  fir,  and  is  fit  for  iho 
table  during  the  season.  It  never  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  in  the  day 
time  remains  crouched,  within  its  form,  which  is  a  mere  spot  of  ground 
cleared  of  grass  and  sheltered  by  an  overhanging  plant.  Sometimes  it 
lives  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  under  a  pile  of  stones.  It  wanders 
out  at  night,  and  makes  sad  havoc  among  the  turnip  and  cabbage  fields, 
and  the  young  trees  in  nurseries.  It  is  not  hunted  in  this  country  as  in 
Europe,  but  is  caught  in  a  trap,  or  roused  by  a  dog  and  shot 

Varying  Hare. — This  animal  appears  to  inhabit  a  great  portion  of 
North  America,  as  it  has  been  found  in  Virginia,  and  as  far  north  as  fifW- 
five  degrees,  whilst  eastward  it  is  found  on  the  great  plains  of  the 
Columbia.    It  appears  generally  to  frequent  plains  and  low  grounds,  whei« 
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TTres  tike  the  aommon  bare,  never  buTr<nring,  but  not  resorting  br  tht 
Aiick  woods.     The  variaiilu  of  Europe,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  described  H   '. 
always  inhabiting  the  highest  mountakis,  and  never  descending^  into  iht  ] 
plains,  except   when   farced  to,  seek  for  food,  when  tbe  nuiuDtaitis  an   ; 
covered  witb<  snow.     The  American   species    is  remarkably  swift,  nenr 
taking  shelter  when  pursued,   and    capable   of    most   astonishing  leapt; 
Captain  Lewis  measured  some  of  these,  and  found  their  length  to  he  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet-     From  the  middle  or  November  to  the  middle  of 
April,  this  animal  is  of  a  pure  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uock  and 
reddish  brown  of  the  ears.     During  the  rest'  of  the  year,  the  upper  pans 
of  the  bodv  ar»of  a  lead  coIoe;.  the  under  parts  white,  with  a  light  sbadff 
of  lead  color. 

Seaeer. — The  general  appeoiance  of  the  beaver  ia  that  of  a  laigs 
rat,  and  seen  at  itlit^  distance,  itraight  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  com- 
mon musk-rat.  But  the  greater  size  of  the  beaver,  the  thickness  and 
breadth  of  its  head,  and  its  horizontally  flattened,  bToad,  attd  scaly  lai^ 


lender  it  iinpossible  to  mistake  it  for  any  other  creature  when  closely 
examined.  In  its  movements,  both  on  shore  and  in  the  water,  it  alto 
closely  resembles  the  musk-rat,  having  the  same  quick  step,  and  swimming 
with  great  vigor  and  celerity;  either  on  the  surface  or  in  tbe  depths  of  the 

Musk-Eat. — This  animal  is  closely  allied  in  form  and  habits  to  the 
beaver,  and  is  found  in  thesame  pans  of  America  as  that  animal,  from 
thiny  to  sixty-nine  or  seventy  degrees  of  latitude.  But  it  is  more  familiar 
in  its  habits,  as  it  is  to  be  found  only  a  short  distance  from  large  towns. 
The'  musk-rat  is  a  watchful,  but  not  a  very  shy  animal,     h  may  be  fn- 

3uently  seen  sitting- on  the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands,  not  easily  to  be 
istinguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  till,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  it 
suddenly  plunges  into  the  water.  It  forms  burrows  on  the  banks  of  streams 
Kod  ponds,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  deep  water.    These  burrows  extend 

at  of  tbe  beavaii  ve  rsbr.  oni  iMd«n-  to  iha 
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to  great  distances,  and  do  extensive  injary  to  the  fanns,  by  letting  in  the 
water  upon  the  land.  In  some  situations,  these  animals  build  houses 
of  a  conical  form,  resembling  those  of  the  beaver,  formed  of  mud, 
grass  and  reeds,  plastered  together.  They  feed  upon  the  roots  and 
lender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants  and  on  the  leaves  of  grasses.  They  are 
excellent  swimmers,  dive  well,  and  can  remain  for  a  long  time  under 
water.  It  is  rare  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  during 
the  day,  as  it  then  lies  concealed  in  its  burrow,  and  it  is  not  till  night, 
that  it  issues  forth  for  food  or  recreation.  It  does  not,  like  the  beaver,  lay 
up  a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter ;  but  it  builds  a  new  habitation 
every  season. 

This  animal  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  its  fur  being  valuable 
for  hats,  it  is  much  hunted.  The  Indians  kill  them  by  spearing  them 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses.  Between  four  and  five  tnousand  skins 
are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  North  America. 

Tke  American  Badger,  as  compared  with  the  European,  is  smaller  and 
lighter,  with  different  markings  on  its  fur,  and  with  a  head  less  sharp 
towards  the  nose.  It  frequents  the  prairies  and  sand  plains  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  latitude  fifty-eight  degrees.  It 
abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri.  Timid  and  slow,  the 
badger,  on  being  pursued,  takes  to  the  earth  like  a  mole,  and  makes  his 
way  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  caught  in  spring,  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
by  filling  its  hole  with  water,  when  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out. 

The  Ermine  Weasel  is  known  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  by  the 
name  of  weasel :  iteirther  north,  it  is  called  stoat  in  summer,  and  ermine  in 
its  winter  dress.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  common  weasel  of  Europe* 
It  is  courageous,  active,  and  graceful.  His  long  and  slender  body,  bright 
and  piercing  eye,  sharp  claws  and  teeth,  and  great  strength,  indicate  that 
he  is  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  smaller  animals,  which  be  can  follow 
into  their  smallest  hiding  places,  from  his  peculiar  flexibility  of  body.  This 
animal  frequents  barns  and  out-houses,  and  is  the  particular  enemy  of 
•  mice,  and  other  depredators  upon  the  granary.  To  compensate  for  the 
service  he  thus  renders  the  farmer,  he  helps  himself  without  ceremony  to 
a  number  of  his  fowls,  and  the  henroost  sometimes  exhibits  a  sad  proof  of 
the  value  he  sets  upon  his  labors,  in  exterminating  the  mice.  In  winter, 
the  fur  of  the  weasel  is  much  longer,  thicker  and  finer,  than  in  summer. 

Pennant's  Marten  is  found  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  it 
was  seen  by  captain  Franklin.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  becomes  fond  of 
tea  leaves,  is  very  playful,  and  has  a  pleasant  musky  smell.  This  species 
is  not  very  scarce,  as  rennant  says  that  five  hundred  and  eightv  skins  were 
sent  in  one  year  from  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Sabine  remarks  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  eighteen  hundred 
skins  to  England  in  one  year. 

The  length  of  this  marten  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  without 
the  tail,  which  is  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inches  long.  The  feet  are 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  hair,  which  conceals  the  sharp,  strong,  white 
claws.  The  fur  on  the  head  is  short,  but  gradually  increases  in  length 
towards  the  tail,  and  its  color  changes,  losing  much  of  the  yellowish,  and 
assuming  a  chestnut  hue.  The  tail  is  full,  bushy,  black  and  lustrous,  being 
mallest  at  the  end. 
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TKe  Maryland  Marmot,  ta  WoodeAudc,  is  comman  in  ell  the  taa^etttt  ^ 

EM  of  America.  It  does-  great  injury  to  the  farnien,  as  the  quantitj  «f  '} 
bage  it  consumee  is  really  surprising.  It  burrowa  in.  the  giound  on  thi  ^ 
ftides  of  hills,  and  these  esiend  to  great  distances  undes  ground,  and  Uv  * 
minate-  in  various  chEunbera^  Here  the-  marmot  makes  himself  a  comfoiti-  f 
ble  bed  of  dry  leaves,  grass,  and  any  soft  rubbish,  where'  he  sleeps  from  tin  ■ 
dose  ofday,  tilLthe-neU  morning  is  f^  advanced.  ' 

The'  Manyland  laariaot  eata  with  gceat  greediness,  and  in  large  quanlh  t 
ties.  It  is  fond  of  caUiage,  lettuce,  and  other  garden  vegetables.  Wbea  | 
in  captivity,  it  i»  exceedingly  fond  of  bread  and  milk.  1 

At  the  commencement  of  cold  weather,  the  marmot  goes  into  winla   1 
quarters,  blocks  upithe  door  within,  and  remains  to^d  t2l  the  waim  se^ 
son.     It  is  about  the  ai^e  of  a  labbit,  and  of  b  dark  brown  color. 

T/te  pKotTw  Marmot,  commonly  called  Prairie  Dog,  builds  his  dwelling 
in  the  barren  tracts  of  the  weste-rn  country,  and  may  often-  be  seen  aittiog 
by  the' small  mound»of  earth,  which  indicate  his  abode,  in.  an  attitude  of 
profouiid  attention.  Whole  acres  of  land  are  occupied  by  these  litili 
tenants,  and  villages  arc  found,  containing  thousands  c^  inhabitants.  Near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  these  viUages  are  found  to  reach  several  miles. 
The  burrow  extends  under  ground,  but  to.  what  distance  has  not  been 
determined. 

This  marmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  species,,  remains  torpid  during  the 
winter.  It  is  very  much  annoyed  in  its  habitation  by  owls,  rattlesoakesi 
lizards,  and  land  tortoises,  who  ^propriate  these  comfortable  dwellings  for 
their  own  use,  and  frequently  destroy  the  young  marmots. 

The  Fbx  SqiUrrel  is  found  throughoul  the  southern,  states,  where  it  fi^ 
^eots  the  pine  forests  in  considerable  numbers,  and  derires  its  principal 
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mbeistence  from  4e  seed  of  the  pine.     Ita  color  varies  (fom  white  to  pale 

¥ay  and  black,  and  is  sometimes  mottled,  with  various  shades  of  red. 
he  Cat  Squirrel  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  and  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  oak  and  chesnut  forests  of  this  country.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
•nioult  uid  is  sbw  in.  ila  mwnementi.  seldom,  irapin^  fnuo.  tioe  ta  txe^f 


tmisaB  it  ia  alanned  or  closely  pursued.  It  is  found  of  alinost  every  variety 
ct  coloffr  The  Black  Squirrel  is  yerv  common,  but  is  often  confounded 
with  the  black  varieties  of  the  squirreu  before  described.  In  the  winteSf 
this  animal  is  of  a  pure  black ;  in  the  summer,  it  is  of  a  grayish  black,  in- 
Icrmingled  with  a  dark  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States^ 
mnd  inhabits  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

The  Common  Gray  Squirrel  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  activitVt 
and  is  common  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  found  in 
hickory  and  chesnut  woods,  where  it  feeds  on  nuts,  and  lays  up  a  hoard  for 
the  winter.  It  is  very  easily  domesticated,  and  in  captivity  is  very  playful 
and  mischievous.  The  Great-taUed  Smirrel^  so  called  fiom  the  length 
of  its  tail,  is  common  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  of  a  grayish  Uack  color,  and 
is  very  graceful  and  active.  The  Idne'taU  Squirrel  inhabits  the  Missoura 
country,  where  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  hofea  and  crevices  of  locks.  It  i» 
fimd  of  the  naked  elifis,  where  there  are*  but  few  bushes,  and  very  rarely 
ascends  a  tree.  It  feeds  on  the  buds,  leavesr  and  fruita  of  plants.  It  m 
•f  an  ash  color,  intermixed  with  white  hairs.  Its  fur  is  coarse,  and  the  tail^ 
which  is  veiy  long,  is  marked  with  three  black  lines  oo  each  side.  The* 
Four4ined  Squirrel  is  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  nest  is  coni^ 
posed  of  a  great  (quantity  of  the  branches  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  and 
of  other  vegetable  productions.     It  does  not  ascend  trees  by  choice. 

The  Cdumlnan  Pijie  Squirrel  was  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the- 
lAnks  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  is  suj^sed  by  Richardson  to  be  a  variety 
#f  the  Hudson's  Bay  Squirrel,  its  habits  being  similar. 

The  Common  Bed  Squirrel  is  abundant  ia  most  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  nimble  of  the  squirrel  race.  It  digs  burrow» 
at  the  roots  of  large  trees,  to  which  it  forms  four  or  five  entrances.  It  does 
not  leave  its  tree  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  but  when  it  is  sporting  in  the 
sunshine,  if  any  one  approaches,  it  conceals  itself,  and  makes  a  loud  noise, 
similar  to  a  watchman's  rattle.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Chickaree.  When  pursued,  it  makes  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  seeks  for  shelter  as  soon  as  possible  in  its  burrow.  The  skia  of  this 
animal  is  of  no  value.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  shaded  with  black. 
The  tail  is  long  and  beautiful. 

The  Ground  or  Striped  Squirrel  is  abundant  in  all  our  woods*  It  is 
sometimes  called  Harkee,  and,  in  New  England^  is  usually  denoniinated 
the  Chip  Squirrel.  It  difiers  very  much  from  other  squirrels  in  its  habits. 
It  never  makes  its  nest  in  the  branches  of  trees,-  but  burrows  in  the  ground 
near  the  roots.  These  burrows  extend  a  considerable  distance  under 
ground,  and  are  always  provided  with  two  openings.  The  general  color 
of  this  animal  is  of  a  reddish  brown-  The  Common  Flying  Sqtiirrel^  is 
veiT  abundant  in  the  United  States,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  softness 
of  Its  fur,  and  the  gentleness  of  its  disposition.  The  skin  of  the  sides  is 
extended  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  limbs,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sail,  which 
enables  it  to  descend  swiftly  from  a  great  height,  in  the  easiest  and  most 
pleasant  manner,  often  passing  over  a  considerable  space.  This  squirrel  ii 
small,  of  an  ash  color  above,  and  white  beneath,  with  large,  prominent 
black  eyes.  It  builds  its  nest  in  hollow  trees.  The  Bocky  MourUain  Fly^ 
ing  Squirrel  lives  in  thick  pine  forests,  and  seldom  leaves  its  retreats  ex- 
cept at  night. 

*  HjiDg  sqaixxdb  aitt  said  to  be  ibiuui  inthe  northoC  Eoffype,  b^^ 
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The  Urton,  or  Canada  Porcupine,  exhibits  none  of  the  long  and  higjiW 
quills  which  are  so  conspicuous  and  formidable  in  the  European  8pecia4ff|| 
and  the  short  spines  or  prickles  which  are  thickly  set  over  all  the  superifAr^TJ 
parts  of  its  body,  are  covered  by  a  long  coarse  hair,  which  almost  entirely  *! 
conceals  them.  These  spines  are  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  ia  ^' 
length,  yet  form  a  very  efficient  protection  against  every  other  enemy  but  ' 
man.  This  animal  dislikes  water,  sleeps  very  much,  and  chiefly  feedt 
upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  His  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  savages  and 
American  traders.  He  is  still  found  in  the  remote  and  unsettled  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  south  of  this  state  is  almost  unknown.  It  was  mrmerly 
found,  but  very  rarely,  in  Virginia.  The  porcupine  is  much  prized  by  tM 
aborigines,  both  for  its  flesh,  and  quills,  which  are  used  as  ornaments  to 
their  pipes,  weapons,  and  dresses.  A  large  collection  of  dresses,  thus  <mia* 
mented,  is  exhibited  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

The  Mink  is  found  throughout  the  country,  from  Carolina  to  Hudson^ 
Bay,  and  in  its  habits  and  appearance  strongly  resembles  the  otter.  It  lives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  mill-seats,  or  farm-houses,  frequenting  holes  near 
the  water,  or  in  the  ruins  of  old  walls.  It  feeds  upon  frogs  and  fish,  and, 
like  the  weasel,  sometimes  pays  an  unwelcome  visit  to  the  poultry-yard. 
The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  twenty  inches ;  its  feet  are  broad,  webb- 
ed, and  covered  with  hair.     Hats  are  made  of  its  fur. 

The  Skufik  is  of  a  brown  color,  marked  sometimes  with  two  white 
stripes.  The  faculty  this  animal  possesses,  of  annoying  its  enemies  by  the 
discharge  of  a  noisome  fluid,  causes  it  to  be  rather  shunned  than  hunted, 
which  the  value  of  its  skin  would  otherwise  be  sure  to  occasion.  The 
smallest  drop  of  this  fluid  is  sufficient  to  render  a  garment  detestable  for  a 

freat  length  of  time.  Washing,  smoking,  baking,  or  burying  articles  of 
ress,  seems  to  be  equally  inefficient  for  its  removal.  The  skunk  is  gene- 
rally found  in  the  forests,  having  its  den  either  in  the  stump  of  an  old  tree, 
or  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground.  It  feeds  on  the  young  of  birds,  and 
upon  small  quadrupeds,  eggs,  and  wild  fruits.  It  also  does  much  mischief 
in  the  poultry-yard. 

The  American  Otter  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail, 
the  length  of  which  is  eighteen  inches.  The  color  of  the  whole  of  the 
body,  (except  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  dusky  white)  is  a  glossy 
brown.  The  fur  throughout  is  dense  and  fine.  The  differences  between 
this  species  and  the  European  otter,  are  thus  pointed  out  by  Captain  Sa- 
bine :  *  The  neck  of  the  American  otter  is  elongated,  not  short,  and  the 
head  narrow  and  long  in  comparison  with  the  short,  broad  visage  of  the 
European  species ;  the  ears  are  consequently  much  closer  together  than  in 
the  latter  animal.  The  tail  is  more  pointed  and  shorter,  being  considerably 
less  than  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  body,  whilst  the  tail  of  the  Euro- 
pean otter  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  its  body.*  The  fur  of  the  otter 
IS  much  valued  by  the  hatters  and  other  consumers  of  peltries,  and  this 
animal  must  ultimately  become  as  rare  in  North  America  as  the  kindred 
species  has  long  since  become  in  Europe. 

II.    BIRDS. 

The  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  rich  and  interesting. 
For  their  beauty  of  plumage,  variety  and  melody  of  song,  diversity  of 
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lona,  haiatt,  disposilioa  and  faculties,  our  birds  well  merit  the  iDdustriotii 
obaemtion  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  They  have  been  highly 
fgitanate  in  their  historians,  for  no  department  of  our  animal  kingdom  has 
been  so  thnnjughly  investigated  as  this ;  and  the  indefatigable  labor,  scieoca 
and  genius  of  such  men  as  Wilson,  Audubon,  Bonaparte,  and  Nuttall,  hare 
left  us  but  liltle  to  expect  from  future  researches. 

The  vulture  called  Turkey  Buzzard,  ia  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
southern  states,  where  he  is  protected  by  law,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
the  removal  of  carrion.  This  bird  has  never  been  known  to  breed  in  any 
of  the  Atlantic  states  north  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  southern  cities,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  they  pass  the  night  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  und  are  fond  of 
wanning  themselves  in  the  smolce  that  issues  from  the  chimneys.  This 
bird  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth  i  the  upper 

?lumage  is  glossed  with  green  and  bronze,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  bare, 
'he  SaeA  Vulture  is  smaller,  and  flies  in  flocks  ;  the  range  of  this  bird  is 
confined  by  very  narrow  limits  to  the  southern  states.  The  Condor  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  but  hia  peculiar  residence  is  among 
the  precipitous  clifis  of  the  majestic  Andes. 

The  Comnum  or  WantUring  Falcon  lives  along  ihe  seacoasi  of  the 
conntry,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  the  cedar  swamps  of  New  Jersey.  The 
American  Sparrow  Homk  is  found  principally  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
Mates,  and  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  or  decayed  tree,  on  some  elevated 

£lace.  In  the  winter  it  becomes  familiar,  and  approaches  to  the  neighboik 
ood  of  man ;  at  this  time  it  lives  on  such  small  game  as  it  can  find  in  the 


way  of  mice  or  lizards.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  irregular.  It  perches 
on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  or  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  sits  there  in 
an  almost  perpendicular  position  for  an  hour  together,  reconnoitering  the 
ground  below  in  every  direction  for  the  favorite  articles  of  its  food.  The 
bluejays  have  a  particular  antipathy  to  this  bird,  who  punishes  their  enmity 
by  occasionally  making  a  meal  of  one  of  them. 

The  Amerwan  Fiih  Hawk  is  a  formidable,  vigorous- winged,  and  well* 
koowD  bird,  which  subsists  ttltogelber  on  the  fishes  that  swarm  in  qui  bays, 
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riven,  and  creeka.    It  is  doubtless  the  moat  Dumerona  of  its  genas  in  t 
United  States,  anil  besidea  lining  oui  seocoast  from  Georg;ia  to  C 
penetrates  far  into  the  interior. 


'  The  motions  of  the  fish  hawk,'  says  Mr.  Audubon,  '  in  the  air  an 
graceful,  and  as  majestic  as  those  of  the  eagle.  It  rises  with  ease  to  s 
great  height  by  extensive  circlings,  performed  apparently  by  mere  inclina- 
tions of  the  wings  and  tail.  It  dives  at  times  to  some  distance  with  the 
wings  partially  closed,  and  resumes  its  sailing,  as  if  these  plunges  were 
made  for  amusement  only.  Its  wings  are  extended  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  and  when  thus  flying,  it  ia  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  hawks 
by  the  eye  of  an  observer,  accustomed  to  note  the  flight  of  birds.  Whilst 
in  search  of  food,  it  flies  with  easy  flappings  at  a  moderate  height  above 
the  water,  and  with  an  apparent  listleMness,  although  in  reality  it  is 
keenly  observing  the  objects  beneath.  No  sooner  does  it  spy  a  fish  suited 
to  its  taste,  than  it  checks  its  course  with  a  sudden  shake  of  its  wings  and 
tail,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  poised  in  the  air  for  a  monaent, 
nfter  which  it  plunges  headlong  with  great  rapidity  into  the  water,  M 
secure  its  prey,  or  continue  its  flight,  if  disappointed  by  having  obserred 
the  lish  sink  deeper. 

'  When  it  plunges  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  fish,  it  sometimes  prcH 
ceeds  deep  enough  to  disapppear  for  an  instant  The  surge  caused  l^  its 
descent  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  spot  around  it  present  the  appearance  of 
a  mass  of  foam.  On  rising  with  its  prey,  it  is  seen  holding  it  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  the  plate.  It  mounts  a  few  vards  into  the  air,  shakes 
the  water  from  its  plumage,  squeezes  the  fish  witn  its  taloiu,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeds  towards  its  nest,  to  feed  its  young,  or  to  a  tree,  to  devour 
the  fruit  of  its  industry  in  peace.  When  it  has  satisfied  its  hunger,  it  does 
not,  nice  other  hawks,  btay  perched  until  hunger  again  urges  it  forth,  but 
usually  sails  about  at  a  great  height  over  the  neighboring  waters. 

'  The  fish  hawk  bas  a  great  attachment  to  the  tree  to  which  it  carrieo 
its  prey,  and  will  not  abandon  it,  unless  frequently  disturbed,  or  shot  at 
whilst  feeding  there.  It  shows  the  same  attachment  to  the  tree  on  which 
it  bos  built  its  first  nest,  and  returns  to  it  year  after  year.' 
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Tie  SwaOoiO-tailed  Bamk. — This  beBatlTul  kite  breeds  and  passes  the 
tummer  ia  the  wanner  parts  of  the  United  States,  snd  is  also  probably 
resident  in  all  tropical  and  temperate  America,  migrating  into  the  southern 
as  well  as  the  nonhera  hemisphere.  In  the  former,  according  to  Vidlot, 
it  ia  found  in  Peru,  and  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  ihou^  it  is  extremelf 


rare  to  meet  with  this  species  as  &r  as  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  yet,  tempted  by  the  abundance  of  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  individuals  haTe  been  seen  along  that  river  as  far  as  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Indeed, 
according  to  Fleming,  two  stragglers  have  even  found  their  devious  way 
to  the  strange  climate  of  Qreat  Britain. 

They  appear  in  the  United  States  about  the  close  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  twenty  or 
thirty  being  sometimes  visible  at  the  same  time,  often  collecting  locusts  and 
other  large  insects,  which  they  are  said  to  feed  on  from  their  clews  while 
flying  ;  at  times  also  seizing  upon  the  seals  of  locusts  and  wasps,  and  like 
the  honey-buzzard,  devouring  both  the  insects  and  their  larva.  Snakes 
and  lizards  are  their  common  food  in  aU  parts  of  America.  In  the  month 
of  October  they  begin  to  retire  to  the  south,  at  which  season  Mr.  Bartram 
observed  them  in  great  numbers  assembled  in  Florida,  soaring  steadily  at 
great  elevations  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  slowly  passing  towards 
their  winter  quarters  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.* 

Other  ha\^  in  the  United  States  are  the  Skarp-ihinned,  the  Qreat- 
foaUd  at  Duck,  the  Pigton,  Cooper't  White-tailed,  Red-tailed,  Broad-winged, 
Minitt^ipi  Kite,  Black,  Marsh,  StanUg't,  Bed-thouldered,  Ath-colored,  and 
Slat»<^»red  Haielet. 

Wnehrngton  Eagle.— Tot  the  first  accurate  observation  of  this  bird,  in 
have  been  indebted  to  the  untiring  study  and  genius  of  Audubon,  who  first 
noticed  it  in  the  year  1814.  He  is  three  feet  and  seven  inches  long ;  th« 
extent  of  his  wings  ia  ten  feet  two  inches.     His  plumage  is  compact 

'    '  "'  "    '   '        '      '    ':,  shining  coppery  brown;  ^ 


■ad  glotay)  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  dark,  i 


IkS  boot  op  the  united  stxtsa. 

ihroat,  breast  and  belly  of  a  bright  rich  cinnamon  color.  He  lives  in  tlM, 
neighborhood  of  the  seashore,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  subsists  chiefly  on  fidil^ 
'  The  name  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  new  species  of  eagle,'  aaya  itl' 
great  discoverer,  '  the  "  Bird  of  Washington,"  mav,  by  some,  be  considered 
Ri  preposterous  and  nnGt;  but  as  it  is  indisputably  the  noblest  bird  of  its, 
genus  thdt  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  I  trust  I  shall  fas 
allowed  to  honor  it  with  the  name  of  one  yet  nobler,  who  was  the  savior 
of  his  country,  and  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  it.  To  those  who 
may  be  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as  the  new  world 
gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great  man  who  insured  its  independence  it 
next  to  my  heart.  He  had  a  nobility  of  mind  and  a  generosity  of  sout, 
such  as  are  seldom  possessed.  He  was  brave,  bo  is  the  eagle ;  like  it,  too^ 
he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes ;  and  his  fame,  extending  £rom  pole  to  pole. 


■WmUaflaa  E^lt. 

resembles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the  imgnuest  of  the  feathered  tribe.  If 
Amenca  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  bei  ^^^hington,  so  has  she  to  be  pnmd 
of  her  great  eagle.' 

WMe-keaded  or  Bald  Eagh.— This  bird  is  abundant  in  all  the  latitadet 
of  the  United  States,  but  shows  a  predilection  for  the  warmer  climates. 
He  lives  near  the  seacoast,  Where  he  usually  selects  some  lody  pine  or 
cypress  for  his  eyry.  which  he  builds  of  large  sticks,  sods,  moss,  reeds, 
pine  tops  and  other  coarse  materials,  arranged  in  a  sort  of  level  bed.  This 
Dreedine  place  is  never  deserted  as  long  as  the  tree  ksts.  Fish  constitute* 
the  chi^'BTticle  of  food  of  this  bird,  and  he  usually  obudna  it  by  oaaniog  and 
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lipine,  seldom  by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry.    Ris  Jilncipal  occnpa- 
tioa  u  to  rob  the  osprey  of  the  fruits  of  bis  labor,  and  he  has  sometimea 


been  known   to  attack  the  vulture,  and    oblige  him  to  dts^rge  his 
carrion.* 

■  The  tgm  of  (his  noUe  InTd  a  well  kmnnt  ihroagboal  the  civilized  world,  embU 
ViTifi  as  il  is  on  onr  nationa]  siandaid,  wbieti  wavei  in  the  breeie  of  every  clime,  bear- 
in;  to  dibtani  lands  the  remembrance  (tf  a  great  pet^  living  in  a  stale  of  peaceful 
freedom.    May  that  pcaceftal  flcecdom  last  forever! 

The  great  ^treagth,  daring,  and  cod  courage  of  the  Thite-hcaded  fORle,  joined  to 
tiis  unequalled  power  of  lligbl,  render  him  highly  conspicuons  among  his  breihrGii. 
Ti>  lhe»e  quaiilies  did  he  add  a  generous  dispucition  lovards  others,  he  inight  be 
Inoked  np  to  os  a  moilel  of  nobilily.  The  ferocious,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical  lem- 
]ier  which  is  t'ver  end  anon  di^plnying  itsrlf  in  his  actions,  in,  ncvenhelesa,  best 
adaptiHl  to  his  slate,  and  was  niscly  given  liimbythe  Creator  U>  enable  him  to  perform 
fill'  KiQi^  assi^ed  lo  him. 

To  ;;ivc  yon  some  idea  of  Ihe  nature  of  this  birJ,  permit  me  lo  place  you  on  the  Mi». 
siteip^.  on  which  you  may  float  gently  along,  while  apjirooching  winter  brings  millions 
••(  Taier-fonl  on  n'tii^iling  wjngs,  from  the  countries  of  ihe  north,  to  seek  a  milder 
rlimaie  in  whieh  lo  sojourn  for  a  season.  The  caj(le  is  seen  perched,  in  an  erect  atti- 
liide,  on  Ihe  highest  summit  of  Ihe  tallest  tree  by  the  margin  of  Ihe  broad  stream.  Hii 
glistening  hut  stern  ej|e  looks  over  the  vast  erpanse.  He  listens  attentively  to  every 
amind  Ihnt  conies  to  his  quick  car  from  afar,  glancing  now  and  ihen  on  tbe  earth  b^ 
nealh,  lest  even  Ihe  light  Ireail  of  the  fawn  may  pass  unheard.  His  male  is  perched  on 
ihc  opposite  side,  and  should  all  be  Iranquil  and  silent,  warns  him  by  a  cry  to  continue 

Eiieiit.  At  this  well-known  call,  the  male  pailly  o^ns  his  broad  wings,  inrlineti  his 
iy  a  little  downwards,  and  answers  lo  her  voice  m  tones  not  unlike  lie  laugh  ol' 
a  maniac.  Tie  neit  moment,  he  resumes  his  erect  aliiinde,  and  agnin  all  aroimd 
is  silent. 

Ducki  of  many  species,  the  leal,  the  wic^on,  the  mallard  and  other*,  are  seen 
passing  with  great  rapidity,  and  following  the  course  of  the  current ;  but  Ihe  eagle 
needs  inem  not :  they  are  at  that  time  beneath  his  attention.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, Ihe  wild  trumpet-like  sound  of  a  yet  distant  but  approaching  swan  is  heard.  A 
khriek  from  the  female  eagle  comes  across  the  stream, — for  she  is  as  fully  on  the  alert 
B,i  her  mate-  The  latler  suddenly  shakes  the  nhole  of  his  body,  and  with  a  few  touches 
of  his  bill,  aided  by  the  action  of^his  cnticular  muscles,  arranges  his  plumage  in  an  iD> 
Slant-  The  snow-white  bird  is  now  in  sight :  her  long  neck  is  stretched  forward,  her 
eve  is  cm  the  watch,  vigilant  as  that  of  ha  enemy :  her  large  winga  Mem  with  difficollj 
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Bayol  or  Gol^i  Eagle. — This  bird  is  found  in  all  the  cold  and  It 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.     It  is  supiiosed  to  live  far  a  centmyi 

and  ia  about  three  years  in  gaining  its  complete  growth  and  pemunenl 


plumage.  The  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  more  frequented  fay  thn 
eagle  than  any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  tha 
great  plains  of  the  larger  western  rivers.  '  The  lofty  mountains  of  New 
Horapshire,' says  Mr,  Nuitail,  'afford   suitable  situations  for  the  eyr^  of 


ihis  eagle,  over  whose  snow-clad  summits  he  is  seen  majestically  soaring 
in  iiolituije  and  grandeur.  A  young  bird  from  this  region,  which  I  have 
in  a  stale  of  domestication,  showed  considerable  docility.  He  had,  how^ 
ever,  been  brought  up  from  the  neat,  in  which  he  was  found  in  the  montb 
of  August ;  he  appeared  even  playful,  turning  his  head  about  ia  a  veir 
antic  manner,  as  if  desirous  to  attract  atlcntion ;  still  his  glance  was  quicK 
and  iiery.  When  birds  were  given  to  him,  he  plumed  them  very  cleaa 
before  he  began  his  meal,  and  picked  the  subject  to  a  perfect  skeleton.' 


Blng-lftUed  Eatta. 

The  Ring-tailed  Eagle  is  now  found  to  be  the  young  of  this  bird,  u 
has  been  long  supposed.  Its  tail  feathers  are  highly  valued  by  the  abo- 
rigines as  they  serve  for  ornamenting  their  calumets. 

lo  support  the  weight  of  her  body,  although  they  flap  incessantly.  So  irksome  do  h(« 
exertions  seem,  thai  her  very  legs  btp  spread  beneath  her  tail,  to  aid  her  in  her  fti^t. 
Bhe  approaches,  however.  The  eagle  ha-i  marked  her  for  his  prey.  As  the  swan  is 
nauing  the  dreaded  pair,  the  male  bird,  in  full  preparation  for  the  chase,  starts  ftraa 
(lis  perch  with  an  awful  scream,  that  to  the  swan's  ear  brings  more  terror  than  the  re- 
port  of  the  large  duck.gun. 

Now  is  the  moment  to  witness  the  display  of  the  eagle's  powers.  He  Rlides  through 
the  air  like  a  taUing  star,  and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the  timonms  quar- 
ry, which  now,  in  agony  and  desDair,  seeks,  by  various  manccuvres,  lo  elude  the  gnup 
of  his  cruel  tajons.  It  mounts,  doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunpi  into  the  stnaiu, 
fvere  it  not  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which,  long  possessed  of  the  knowledge  Ihat.brsocb 
ft  (tntsgeiD  the  twaa  night  escape  him,  forces  it  to  remain  in  ^  air  tf  atteinptb(  w 

/ 


OipZf . — One  of  the  most  common  species  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Little  Screech  Owl,  which  is  found  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
noted  for  the  melancholy  wailing,  which  is  heard  in  the  evenings  in  autumn 
and  the  latter  part  of  summer.  On  clear  moonlight  nights,  they  answer 
each  other  from  the  various  parts  of  the  fields  or  orchards,  roost  during 
the  day  in  thick  evergreens,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  during  the  sun* 
shine.  They  construct  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  frequently 
in  an  orchard. 

The  (xrect'homed  Owl  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  every  part  of  the  coun* 
try.  '  All  climates  are  alike,'  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  *  to  this  eagle  of  the  night« 
the  king  of  the  nocturnal  tribe  of  American  birds.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  dread  his  boding  howl,  dedicating  his  effigies  to 
their  solemnities,  and,  as  if  he  were  their  sacred  bird  of  Minerva,  forbid  the 
mockery  of  his  ominous,  dismal,  and  almost  supernatural  cries.  His  fa- 
vorite resort,  in  the  dark  and  impenetrable  swampy  forests,  where  he  dwells 
in  chosen  solitude  secure  from  the  appro^h  of  every  enemy,  agrees  with 
the  melancholy  and  sinister  traits  of  his  character.  To  the  surrounding 
feathered  race  he  is  the  Pluto  of  the  gloomy  wilderness,  and  would  scarcely 
be  known  out  of  the  dismal  shades  where  he  hides,  but  to  his  victims,  were 
he  as  silent  as  he  is  solitary.  Among  the  choaking,  loud,  guttural  sounds 
which  he  sometimes  utters,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a  suddenness 
which  always  alarms,  because  of  his  noiseless  approach,  is  the  *waugh  ho  t 
^tcaugk  ho !  which,  Wilson  remarks,  was  often  uttered  at  the  instant  of 
sweeping  down  round  his  camp  fire.  Many  kinds  of  oiwls  are  similarly 
dazzled  and  attracted  by  fire-lights,  and  occasionally  finding,  no  doubt,  some 
offal  or  flesh,*  thrown  out  by  those  who  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  they  come 
round  the  nocturnal  blaze  with  other  motives  than  barely  those  of  curiosity.' 

The  Burrowing  Owl  difiers  essentially  from  all  others  in  his  habits  and 
manners.  Instead  of  hiding  his  head  in  the  daylic^ht,  he  fearlessly  flies 
abroad  in  search  of  prey,  in  the  broadest  glare  of  the  sun ;  and  far  from 
seeking  abodes  of  solitude  and  silence,  he  lives  in  company  with  animals  in 
the  recesses  of  the  earth,  where  they  all  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fellowship 
and  good  harmony.  The  mounds  of  the  prairie  dog  or  marmot,  which  are 
thrown  up  in  such  numbers  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height.  The  entrance  is  by  a  passage  two  feet  in  length,  which 
terminates  in  a  comfortable  cell  composed  of  dry  grass,  where  the  marmot 
takes  up  his  winter  abode.     Around  these  villages,  the  burrowing  owls 

strike  it  with  his  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon  given  up  by  the 
swan.  It  has  already  become  much  weakened,  and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the 
cfiorage  and  swiftness  of  its  antagonist.  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when  the  fe* 
rocioos  eagle  strikes  ^ith  his  talons  the  under  side  of  its  wing,  and  with  unresisted 
power  forces  the  bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the  nearest  shore. 

It  is  then,  reader,  that  you  may  see  the  cruel  spirit  of  this  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
feathered  race,  whilst,  exulting  over  his  prey,  he  for  the  first  time  breathes  at  ease.  He 
presses  down  his  powerful  feet,  and  drives  his  sharp  claws  deeper  than  ever  into  the 
heart  of  the  dving  swan.  He  shrieks  with  delight,  as  he  feels  the  last  convulsions  of 
his  prey,  which  has  now  sunk  under  his  unceasing  e£forts  to  render  death  as  painfully 
f?U  as  it  can  possiblv  be.  The  female  has  watched  every  movement  of  her  mate ;  and 
it  she  did  not  a^ist  him  in  capturing  the  swan,  it  was  not  from  want  of  will,  but  merely 
that  she  felt  full  assurance  that  the  power  and  courage  of  her  lord  were  quite  sufficient 
for  the  deed.  She  now  sails  to  the  spot  where  he  eagerly  awaits  her,  and  when  she 
has  arrived,  they  together  turn  the  breast  of  the  lockkss  swan  npwardSi  and  gorge 
tboBiselvei  with  goie. — Awdahm 
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may  be  seen  moving  brislcly  about,  singly  or  in  naall  flocka.  1%^  soen 
lo  have  very  little  fear  of  man ;  either  soaring  lu  a  distance  when  alBFTned, 
OT  descending  into  the  burrowa,  where  it  ia  very  dilTicult  to  conw  at  thenb 
In  countries  where  the  marmot  is  not  found,  this  owl  is  said  to  dig  a  hole 
foi  himae!f>  Their  food  appeura  to  consist  entirely  of  insects.  lu  note  is 
similar  to  the  cry  of  the  marmot,  which  sounds  like  chek,  cheh,  pronounced 
in  rapid  succession. 

The  buitowing  owl  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  general  color 
of  the  plumage  ja  a  light  burnt  umber,  spotted  with  whitish.  The  under 
parts  are  while,  banded  with  brown.* 

Other  birds  of  this  species  found  in  the  limits  of  the  states  are  the  Great 
Gray  or  Cintreous  Owl.  ihc  Long-eared  Owl,  the  Short-eared  Owl,  the 
Acadian  Ou-l.  and  the  While  or  Barn  Owl. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  a  gay,  lively,  and  beautifnl  bird,  which  passes 
its  summers  among  us,  but  retreats  for  the  winter  to  South  America.  The 
most  remarkable  instinct  of  this  bird  is  the  ingenuity  exhibited  in  building 
ils  nest,  which  is  a  pendulous  cylindric  pouch,  from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
depth,  and  usually  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  high  and  drooping 
branches  of  a  tree.     Th«  leaves,  as  they  grow  out  over  the  top,  form  a  pro* 


tection  from  the  sun  and  rain  for  the  young.  Though  naturally  shy  and 
auspicious,  this  bird  usually  selects  his  building  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  farm-houses,  and  along  frequented  roads.  He  ia  eaaily  domesticated, 
becomes  playful  and  attached,  and  sings  in  conjinement. 

The  Orciutrd  Oriole  is  a  smaller  and  plainer  species,  of  similar  habits. 
The  Red-winged  Blackbird  ia  an  inhabitant  of  all  North  America,  bul  is 
migratory  in  the  northern  states.  This  bird  commits  great  depredations 
on  the  unripe  corn,  and  on  the  rice  fields.  He  is  known  by  a  variety  (J 
names.  His  flesh  is  lough,  and  but  little  esteemed.  The  Cmo  Blackbiri 
is  passing  from  one  part  of  the  states  to  another,  and  lives  in  winter  in  the 
warmer  parta.     Ia  the  latter  part  of  March,  he  appears  in  Pennsylraniiw 

*  'Bonapane 


Mai  as  A«  mather  becmnes  mUder,  he  gradnallv  adrancea  into  CumdR.* 
Tite  Sice  Btmtmg  is  a  small  bird  of  beautiful  plnmage  and  musical  atng, 
and  aa  much  of  a  farorite  with  the  iponaman  and  (^nnnand,  ai"  (rf  aa 
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enemj  to  the  fanner  and  planter.     They  are  found  in  immense  nnmbera 
in  the  middle  states,  where  they  do  great  damage  to  the  barley,  Indian 
corn,  and  eariy  wheat. 

^aekbirdt. — ^Tbe  Great  Crow  Blackbird  is  fonnd  only  in  the  Boutfaem 
parts  of  the  union,  where  it  appears  early  in  February.  It  is  gre^rioos, 
omniTorous,  and  its  note  is  said  sometimes  to  resemble  a  watdiman's 
rattle.  The  Contnum  Crmo  Blackbird  appears  in  every  port  of  the 
country,  at  difierent  seasons,  and  commits  j^eat  havoc  among  the  fields  of 
maize.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  may  be  taught  to  articulate  a  few 
TTords.  The  numbers  in  which  this  species  are  found  are  almost  beyond 
belief;  and  the  damage  ihey  do  to  the  crops  is  astonishing.  Other  birds 
of  this  genus  are  the  Sleader-bilUd  and  the  Rvsti/  Blackbird. 

*  When  Ihe  female  is  disposed  to  Inf,  she  appeals  restless  and  dejected,  and  scpD.raie3 
from  the  unreniiurdiiiK  flock.  Stealing  through  the  woods  and  thickets,  she  pnes  into 
Ihe  tmshes  and  brambles  for  ihe  nest  that  suits  her,  into  which  slie  dans,  id  the  absence 
of  its  owner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise  on  the  wing,  cheerful  and  relieved 
from  the  aniietf  that  oppressed  her,  and  proceeds  back  1u  the  flock  she  bad  so 
relactantly  forsaken.  If  the  e^  be  deposited  in  the  nest  alone,  ii  is  uniforml}'  forsaken ; 
b3t  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  her  own,  she  immedialelf  begins  to  ait.  The 
Tvd-ejed  flycatcher,  in  whoGC  beaatiful  bosket-Uke  nests  I  have  observed  these  eggs, 
proves  a  very  aflectionale  and  assiduous  nurse  to  the  unconth  foondling.  In  one  of 
these  I  ham  sn  egg  of  each  bird,  and  the  hen  alrendv  sitting.  I  took  her  own  egg  and 
left  the  strange  one;  she  soon  returned,  and,  as  if  sensible  of  what  bod  happened, 
looked  with  steadfast  attention,  and  shifted  the  egg  about,  then  sate  upon  it,  but  soon 
moved  off,  again  renewed  her  observation,  and  it  was  a  considembte  time  before  she 
seemed  willing  to  take  her  seal ;  but  at  lenglh  I  leil  her  on  the  Best.  Two  or  three 
dsTS  after,  I  loiiod  thai  she  had  reliaqoished  her  atiention  to  the  strange  egg,  and  for- 
saken the  premises.  Another  of  these  birds,  however,  forsook  the  nest,  on  taking  out 
~'  -   "w-bird's  egg,  althoi^h  she  had  still  two  of  her  own  left.     The  only  example. 
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Hie  Baten  is  found  in  greater  ntimben  in  ihe  weBient  tbao  in  the  eu^^ 
tern  port  of  the  onion ;  il  ia  a  resident,  however,  in  almost  ererj  oounuy .  . 
in  the  world.  He  has  been  too  often  described  to  require  extended  notia«.< 
The  Crmo  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  every  region.  In  most  of  Uw  ' 
•ettled  districts  of  North  America,  he  is  frequently  met  svith,  and  ia  h 
little  liked  as  he  is  often  seen.  He  is  smaller  than  itie  raven,  and  is  of  a 
deep  block  color,  with  brilliant  reflections.  Easily  donicslicated,  and  quits 
intelligent,  he  Incomes  aitaclied  to  his  tnasler,  and  learns  a  variety  of 
amusing  tricka,  thoutrh  he  is  apt  to  be  thievish,  and  is  sometimes  noisy 
and  disagTfeable.  The  Fish  Crmo  resembles  the  rook ;  it  is  peculiar  to 
this  coun'  'yi  end  is  met  with  along  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  as  far  north 
M  New  'ersey.  The  Columbian  Crovi  ia  another  variety  frequeating  tba 
ahoies  ol  Columbia  river. 


Mogph 

The  Magpie  is  found  in  the  wesiem  parts  of  America,  and  ia  very 
numerous  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     He  is  a  restless,  active, 

nucs  for  several  yeoR,  has  been  known  lo  lay,  though  witli  apparent  reluctance,  after 
the  df'posiiion  of  the  cow-bird's  eg"  My  friend,  Mr  C  Piclferiiig,  found  two  nesta  of 
the  htue^yeil  yellow  warbler,  in  which  had  been  deposited  an  egc;  of  the  cow-bird  pre- 
viously 10  any  of  Ibeir  own ;  and  unable  to  ejecl  il,  they  bad  buried  it  in  the  botlom  of 
the  nest,  and  built  over  il  an  additional  storv  <  I  also  saw.  in  the  summer  uf  1830,  a 
similar  cii'cumsianec  with  (he  same  bird,  in  which  the  cow-binl's  egt;,  (hough  incarcerat- 
ed, wa.-.  itdl  visible  on  the  upper  edge,  but  could  never  have  bei-n  hatched.  At  limes, 
1  iliink  it  iirubable,  thai  ihcy  lay  in  Ihc  nesls  of  IntKi'r  birds,  who  Ihrow  out  Ihe  vgg,  or 
that  ibey  druji  Iheir  eggs  on  the  ^roond  without  obinininj;  a  drposii,  as  I  have  found  an 
CgK  of  this  kind  thus  exposed  and  broken.  I  have  also  remarked  sometimes  two  tA 
these  up  ia  Ihe  lame  aeU}  but  iu  ibis  case  one  of  theuiMmmoiil;  proves  absctive'— 
HUMS 


iot  )nrA,  bold,  uid  euil;  domeaiiutEd.  Lik«  the  crow,  be  is 
irtrol  and  thievish.  His  nest  is  built  with  great  ingeanity  and  kbor,  in  k 
bIbcc  inccemible  to  man.  The  body  of  it  is  compoied  of  havthoni 
nanchMi  the  thoms  sticking  ouiwards ;  it  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  wo<^ 
hnd  long  gius,  and  then  nicely  plastered  with  mud  and  clay.  A  canopy 
of  sharp  thoms  iB  then  built  over  the  nest,  so  woven  together  as  to  denr 
all  entrance  except  at  the  door.  Here  the  male  and  feoule  bring  np  their 
yonng  brood  in  perfect  security. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  is  distinguished  as  a 
kind  of  bean  amonz  the  feathered  tenants  of  our  woods,  by  the  blilliaocy 
nf  his  dicss,  and,  Lke  most  other  coxcombs,  makes  himself  still  more  con- 
ipicanus  by  hia  loquacity  and  the  oddnesa  of  his  tones  and  gestures.     Ha 


is  an  almost  universal  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  frequenting  the  thickest 
settlements  ns  well  as  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his  squalling 
voice  often  alarms  the  deer,  to  the  great  disappoinlmeni  of  the  hunter.  He 
appears  to  be  among  his  fellow  musicians,  what  the  trumpeter  is  in  a  band, 
some  of  his  notes  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  lo  the  tones  of  thot  in- 
Etrument.  These  he  has  the  faculty  of  changing  through  a  groat  variety 
of  modulations.  When  disposed  lor  ridicule,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird 
to  whose  peculiarities  of  song  he  cannot  tunc  his  notes.  When  engaged 
in  the  blandishments  of  love,  tliey  resemble  the  soft  chaiierings  of  a  duck, 
and  are  scarce  heard  at  some  paces  distant;  but  no  sooner  does  he  discover 
your  approach,  than  he  sets  up  a  sudden  and  vehement  outer)-,  flying  off 
and  screaming  with  all  his  might.  His  notes  a  stranger  might  readilv 
mistake  for  the  repeated  creakings  of  an  ungreased  wheelbarrow.  All 
these  he  accompanies  with  various  nods,  jerks,  and  other  gesticulations. 
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for  whick  the  whole  tribe  of  jays  ue  to  lemaricmble.*  Other  jtys  ate  th« 
CWumMo,  CoMidt^  and  Florida. 

The  Meuiow  Lark  is  a  well-lcnowD  agreeable  bird,  living  in  meadows, 
and  is  found  thronghout  the  states.  There  are  two  species  of  titmovae, 
the  Tvfitd,  and  the  Bhck-eapt  Titmotae.  The  Cedar  Bird  is  a  Bmall 
and  very  beautiful  creature,  with  a  soft  aillcy  plumage,  and  ciest  of  a  brigh 
brownish  gray ;  it  feeds  on  cherries,  and  whortle-benies,  and  late  in  tha 
season  on  persimmons,  small  winter  grapes,  and  other  fruits. 

The  Great  American  Shrike  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
continent,  but  Eometimea  summers  in  New  England  and  PennsylTania. 
He  feeds  on  grasshoppers,  spiders,  and  small  birds,  and  after  satisfyinff 
hunger,  impales  his  remaining  viclims  on  thorns.    When  his  supply  of 


fresh  game  is  abandant,  he  leaves  his  stores  to  dry  up  and  decay.  He  is 
fearless,  and  will  attack  even  the  eagle  in  defence  of  his  young.  The 
Loggerhead  Shrike  is  a  species  strongly  resembling  the  one  descriDed. 

The  Tyrant  Flycatcher,  or  Kingbird,  is  the  field  martin  of  Marj'land 
and  some  of  the  southern  stales,  and  the  kingbird  of  Pennsylvania  and 
several  of  the  northern  districts.  The  trivial  name  king,  as  well  as 
tyrant,  has  been  bestowed  on  this  bird  for  its  extraordinary  behavior  in 
bleeding  time,  and  for  the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  other  birds.  His 
extreme  affection  for  his  mate,  nest,  and  young,  makes  him  suspicious  of 
every  bird  that  comes  near  his  residence,  so  that  be  attacks  every  intruder 
without  discrimiaation ;  his  life  at  this  season  is  one  continuea  scene  of 
broils  and  battles ;  in  which,  however,  he  generally  comes  off  conqueror. 
Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle,  and  the  great  black  eagle,  all  equally 
dread  a  rencontre  with  this  merciless  champion,  who,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceives one  of  these  last  approaching,  launches  into  the  air  to  meet  him, 
mounts  to  a  considerable  height  above  him,  and  darts  down  on  his  back, 
sometimes  fixing  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  sovereign,  who,  if  no 
convenient  retreat  be  near,  endeavors  hy  various  evoiutions  to  rid  himself 
of  his  merciless  adversary;  but  the  kingbird  is  not  so  easily  dismounted. 
He  teazes  the  eagle  incessantly,  sweeps  upon  him  and  remounts  that  he 
mav  descend  on  his  back  with  greater  violence ;  all  the  while  keeping  up 
a  shrill  and  rapid  twittering.  The  purple  martin,  however,  is  sometimes 
more  than  a  maUh  for  htm.    The  general  color  of  this  bird  is  a  darii 

•Wilsoa. 


Axj  uh,  the  throat  and  loircr  parts  are  pure  white ;  the  plmnage  on  the 
hfd,  thoush  Dot  forming  a  crest,  is  frequently  erected,  and  discoven  s 
rich  bed  of  orange  color,  called  fay  the  country  peopiO  his  crown;  when 
the  feathen  lie  close,  this  is  concealed. 

The  other  principal  Flycatchere  are,  the  Great-erettid,  Arltarata,  Fork- 
tmited,  Steallouf-laiUd,  Sai/t,  Pewit,  and  Olive-tided;  the  last  first  described 
by  Hr.  Nuttall  in  his  valuable  work,  from  a  specimen  obtained  at  Mount 
Aubom,  now  the  celebrated  cemetery  in  the  neigbborhood  of  Boston. 

The  Mocking  Bird  is  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  and  is  found  in  much 
lar^r  numbers  io  the  southern  than  the  northern  stales  of  the  Union.  A 
warm  chmate  and  low  country  seem  to  be  most  congenial  to  its  natuD. 
It  feeds  on  berries  and  insects.  '  The  mocking  bird,'  says  Wilson,  whose 
description  has  neTer  been  surpassed, '  builds  his  nest  in  different  placeSt 


according  to  the  latitude  in  which  he  resides.  A  solitary  thorn  bash  ;  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket ;  an  omnge  tree,  cedar,  or  holly  bush,  are  fa- 
Torite  spots.  Always  ready  to  defend,  bul  never  over  an^iious  to  conceal 
his  nest,  ho  very  often  builds  within  a  small  distance  of  a  house ;  and  not 
infrequently  in  a  pear  or  apple  tree,  rarely  higher  than  six  or  seven  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  twigs,  weeds,  straw,  wool 
and  tow,  ingeniously  put  together,  and  lined  with  tine  fibrous  roots.  Dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  female  is  sitting,  neither  cat,  dog,  man,  or  any  ani- 
mat  can  approach  the  nest  without  being  attacked.  But  the  whole 
geance  of  the  bird  is  directed  against  his  mortal  enemy  the  black  sr 
Whenever  this  reptile  is  discovered,  the  male  darts  upon  it  with  the  rapid, 
iiy  of  an  arrow,  dexlronsly  eluding  its  bite,  and  striking  it  violently  and 
incessantly  against  the  head,  where  it  is  very  vulnerable.  The  snake  soon 
becomes  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  seeks  to  escape  ;  but  the  intrepid  bird 
ndoublea  his  exenioiu,  and  a*  the  anake's  strength  begins  to  flag,  he  seizes 
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and  lifls  it  up  from  the  ground,  beating  it  with  his  wings,  and  when  t&« 
business  is  completed,  he  returns  to  his  nest,  mounts  the  sununit  of  the 
bush,  and  pours  out  a  torrent  of  song  in  token  of  victory. 
^  '  The  plumage  of  the  mocking  biid  has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it ; 
but  that  which  so  strongly  recommends  him,  is  his  full,  strong  and  musical 
voice,  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  mellow  tones  of  the 
woodthrush,  to  the  savage  screams  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  his  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  in  the  dawn  of  a  dewy  morning,  while 
the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  hb  admi- 
rable song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen 
to  his  music  alone.  Nor  is  the  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own 
native  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits. 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or  five  and  six  syllables, 
generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  em- 
phasis and  rapidity,  and  continued  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  undiminished 
ardor ;  his  expanded  wings  and  tail  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoy- 
ant gaiety  of  his  action  arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does 
the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy — he  mounts  and  de- 
scends as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away — and,  as  Mr.  Bartram  has  beauti- 
fully expressed  it,  "  he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to 
recover  or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While 
thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered 
tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  for  skill — so  perfect  are  his  imita- 
tions. 

*  The  mocking  bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by 
confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  commences  his  career 
of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog; 
Caesar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks 
out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings  and 
bristling  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  The  barking  of 
the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  fol* 
low  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his 
master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over 
the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale,  or  red  bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become  silent,  while  he 
seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions.' 

Warblers. — The  Summer  Yellow  Bird,  or  Warbler ,  is  a  brilliant  and 
common  species,  found  in  every  part  of  the  American  continent ;  he  is 
about  five  inches  in  length,  with  an  upper  plumage  of  greenish  yellow,  and 
wings  and  tail  deep  brown,  edged  with  yellow.  He  is  a  lively  and  flEuniliar 
bird,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  gardens  and  orchards.  His  nest  is  built 
with  great  neatness  in  the  fork  of  a  small  shrub.  It  is  composed  of  flax 
or  tow,  strongly  twisted  round  the  twigs,  and  lined  with  hair  and  the  down 
of  fern.  This  interesting  little  bird  will  feign  lameness  to  draw  one  from 
his  nest,  fluttering  feebly  along,  and  looking  back  to  see  if  he  is  followed. 
His  notes  are  few  and  shrill,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  song.  There 
is  a  very  great  variety  belonging  to  the  family  of  warblers,  of  which  we 
can  only  allude  to  the  Prairie^  Hemlock,  Pinesufampf  ~~ 
CAetrnU'Sided,  Mournings  and  Blue-winged  WarNer. 
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Rmtghma  Thruth.— This  is  the  Brown  Thrush  or  Thrasher  «f  the 
middle  and  eaBtem  states,  and  the  French  Mocking'Bird  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  CaroUnas.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  our  thrushes,  tmd  is  a 
««ll-kiiown  and  distinguiahed  songster,  and  from  the  tops  of  hedge  rows, 
apple  or  cherry  treei,  he  salutes  the  opening  morning  with  his  charming 
nng,  which  is  loud,  emphatical  and  fiDl  of  Tariety.  These  notes  are  not 
imilatiTe,  but  solely  his  own.  He  is  an  active  and  vigarous  bird,  flying 
generally  low  from  one  thicket  to  another,  with  his  long  broad  tail  spread 
out  like  a  &a ;  he  has  a  single  note  or  chuck  when  you  approach  his  nesL 


There  ia  a  very  numerous  variety  of  thrushes  in  the  stales,  of  which  the 
be^t  known  are  the  Cat  Bird,  Robin,  Wood,  Little  or  Hermit,  WHton't, 
and  the  Golden-cTowned  Thrutk. 

Wren. — The  Home  Wren,  throughout  the  states,  is  a  well-known  and 
familiar  bird,  who  builds  his  nest  sometimes  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a  hol- 
low cherry  tree  ;  but  most  commonly  in  small  boxes  fixed  on  a  pole,  for  his 
accommodation.  He  will  even  put  up  with  an  old  hat,  and  if  this  also  is 
denied  him,  he  will  find  some  Dole  or  crevice,  about  the  house  or  barn, 
rather  than  abandon  the  dwellings  of  man.  A  mower  once  hung  up  hie 
coat,  under  a  shed  near  a  barn  ;  two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  he  had 
occaaioD  to  put  it  on ;  thrusting  his  arm  up  the  sleeve,  he  found  it  com- 
pletely fillea  with  some  rubbish  as  he  expressed  it,  and  on  extracting  the 
whole  mass,  found  it  to  be  the  nest  of  a  wren,  completely  finished  and  lined 
with  a  large  quantity  of  feathers.  In  his  retreat  he  was  followed  by  the 
forlorn  little  proprietors,  who  scolded  biro  with  great  vehemence,  for  thua 
ruining  the  whole  economy  of  their  domestic  aflairs. 

The  immense  number  of  insects  which  this  sociable  little  bird  removes 
from  the  garden  and  fruit  trees  ought  to  endear  him  to  every  cultivator ; 
nul  his  not«s,  loud,  sprightly  and  tremulous,  are  extremely  agreeable.    Ita 
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food  is  insecta  and  eaterpiltan,  and  while  supplying  iki;  Wants  ofitiyoanf, 
it  destroys,  on  an  average,  many  hundreds  a  day.  it  is  a  bold  and  tnwt- 
lent  bird  against  those  that  venlure  to  build  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  attack- 
ing them  without  hesitation,  though  twice  its  eizo,  and  compelling  them  to 
decamp.  Even  the  blue  bird,  when  attacked  by  this  little  impertinent,  sochi 
relinquishes  the  contest :  with  those  of  his  owd  species,  also,  he  has  fre- 
<]Dent  squabbles.     The  varieties  of  the  wren  are  very  numerous. 

The  Blue  Bird  is  a  familiar  favorite  throughout  the  continenL  It  is 
migratory,  and  his  return  is  hailed  in  the  northern  states  as  the  fiist  presage 
of  spring.  '  Towards  autumn,'  says  Mr.  Nuttall, '  in  the  month  of  October, 
his  cheerful  song  nearly  ceases,  and  is  now  changed  into  a  single  plaintive 
note.  Even  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  forest  no  longer  afibrdsa 
shelter  from  the  blast,  the  faithful  blue  bird  still  lingers  over  hi?  oatire 
fields,  and  only  takes  his  departure  in  November,  when,  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  in  the  early  twilight  of  the  morning,  till  the  opening  of  the  day, 
they  wing  Iheir  way  in  small  roving  troops  to  some  milder  regions  in 
•he  south.' 

Tanagers. — The  Tanagen  are  gaudy  birds,  which  annually  visit  the 
republic  from  the  torrid  regions  of  the  south.  The  Scarlet  Tanager  is 
perhaps  the  most  showy.  He  spreads  himself  over  the  United  States,  and 
is  found  even  in  Canada.  He  rarely  approaches  the  habitations  of  man, 
onless  perhaps  in  the  orchard,  where  oe  aometiines  builds ;  or  in  the  cherry 
trees  in  search   of  fruit ;  the   depth  of  the  wood  is  his  favorite  abode. 


Among  bU  the  birds  that  inhabit  our  woods,  there  is  none  that  strikea  th« 
eye  of  a  stranger,  or  even  a  native,  with  so  much  brilliancy  as  this.  Seen 
among  the  green  leaves,  with  the  light  falling  strongly  on  his  plumage,  he 
IS  really  beautiful.  Another  species,  the  summer  red  bird,  delights  in  a 
flat  sandy  country,  covered  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  pine  trees; 
and  is,  consequently,  more  numerous  towardis  the  shores  of  the  AtlaaUo 
than  in  the  ititerior. 

Finches. — The  Song  SparroioisthemostgeneraUydiSiisedoverthe Unit- 
ed Slates,  and  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  our  sparrows ;  and  it  is  for  the 
««rliest,  sweetest,  and  most  lasting  songster.  Many  of  them  remain  during 
Iha  whole  winter  in  close-sheltered  meadows  and  swampa.    It  is  fie  first 
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tinging^  bird  in  spring.  Its  song  continues  through  the  summer  and  falU 
and  is  sometimes  heard  even  in  the  depths  of  winter.  The  notes  or  chant 
are  short  but  very  sweet,  and  frequently  repeated,  from  a  small  bush  or  tree, 
where  it  sits  chanting  for  an  hour  together.  It  is  fond  of  frequenting  the 
borders  of  rivers,  meadows  and  swamps ;  and,  if  wounded  and  unable  to 
fly,  will  readily  take  to  the  water,  and  swim  with  considerable  rapidity. 
There  are  other  familiar  species  of  sparrows,  as  the  Chipping,  Field,  and 
Tree^  YellouMoinged,  and  White-throated  sparrows. 

The  Indigo  Bird  is  numerous  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  about  gardens,  fields  of 
clover,  borders  of  woods,  and  road  sides,  where  it  is  frequently  seen  perched 
on  fences.  In  its  manners  it  is  extremely  neat  and  active,  and  a  vigorous 
and  pretty  good  songster.  It  mounts  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
chants  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Its  song  is  not  one  continued  strain,  but 
a  repetition  of  short  notes,  commencing  loud  and  rapid,  and  falling  by  slow 
gradations  till  they  seem  hardly  articulate,  as  if  the  little  minstrel  were 
quite  exhausted ;  but  after  a  pause  of  half  a  minute,  it  commences  again 
as  before.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  plumage,  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  song,  the  indigo  bird  is  seldom  seen  domesticated.  lis  nest  is  built  m  a 
low  bush  among  rank  grass,  grain,  or  clover,  suspended  by  two  twigs,  one 
passing  up  each  side,  and  is  composed  of  flax,  and  lined  with  grass.  This 
bird  is  five  inches  long,  the  whole  body  of  a  rich  sky-blue,  deepening  in 
color  toward  the  head,  and  sometimes  varying  to  green. 

The  Yellow  Bird,  or  Goldfinch,  bears  a  g^eat  resemblance  to  the  canary, 
and  in  song  is  like  the  goldfinch  of  Britain,  but  it  is  in  general  weak.  In 
the  spring,  they  associate  in  flocks,  to  bask  and  dress  themselves  in  the 
morning  sun,  singing  in  concert  for  half  an  hour  together ;  the  confused 
minglinii:  of  their  notes  forming  a  kind  of  harmony  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
Their  flight  is  not  direct,  but  in  alternate  risings  and  sinkings,  twittering 
as  they  fly  at  each  successive  impulse  of  the  wings.  They  search  the  gar- 
dens in  numbers,  in  quest  of  seeds,  and  pass  by  various  names,  such  as 
lettuce-bird,  sallad-bird,  thistle-bird,  yellow-bird.  They  are  very  easily 
tarncd. 

The  goldfinch  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length  :  the  male  is  of  a  rich 
lemon  color.  The  wings  and  tail  are  black,  edged  with  white.  In  the  fall, 
this  color  chancres  to  a  brown  olive,  which  is  the  constant  color  of  the 
female.  They  build  a  nest  in  the  twigs  of  an  apple  tree,  neatly  formed  of 
lichen  and  soft  downy  substances. 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  is  one  of  our  most  common  cage  birds,  and 
is  very  generally  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Numbers 
of  them  have  been  carried  to  England  and  France,  in  which  last  country 
they  are  called  Virginia  nightingales.  They  have  great  clearness  and 
variety  of  tones ;  many  of  which  resemble  the  clear  notes  of  the  fife,  and  are 
nearly  as  loud.  They  begin  in  the  spring  at  daybreak,  and  repeat  a  favorite 
passage  twenty  or  thirty  times.  The  sprightly  figure  and  gaudy  plumage 
of  this  bird,  with  his  vivacity  and  strength  of  voice,  must  always  make  him 
a  favorite. 

The  Crossbill  is  an  inhabitant  of  almost  all  the  pine  forests  situated  north 
of  forty  degrees,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  great  pine  swamp  in  Pennsylvania  appears  to  be  their  favorite  rendez- 
vous.    They  then  appear  in  large  flocks,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  hem- 
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lock  and  mhite  pine;  baTealoud,  sharp,  and  not  namasical  note;  chatter 
as  ihey  fly  ;  alight  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deep  snows  before  the  door 
of  the  hunter,  and  around  the  touee,  picking  off  the  clay  with  which  th« 
logs  are  plastered,  and  searching  in  corners  where  any  substance  of  a 
stuine  nature  had  been  thrown.  At  auch  times,  ihey  are  so  tame  as  only 
to  settle  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  when  disturbed,  and  a  moment  after,  de- 
scend to  feed  as  before.  They  are  then  easily  caught  in  traps.  When 
kept  in  a  cage,  they  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  parrot,  often  clin^nng; 
along  the  wires,  and  using  their  feet  to  grasp  the  cones  in,  while  taking  out 
the  seeds. 

Carolina  Parrot. — This  is  the  only  species  of  parrot  found  nativewithin 
the  territory  of  the  United  Slates.     The  vast  luxuriant  tracts  lying  within 


the  torrid  zone  seem  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of  those  noisy,  numeroos 
and  richly  plumoged  tribes.  The  Carolina  parrot  inhabits  the  interior  of 
Louisiana  and  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  It  is  seldom  seen  north  of  Maryland.  Their  private  places  of  resort 
ore  low,  rich,  allavial  bottoms  along  the  borders  of  creeks  ;  deep  and  almost 
impenetrable  swamps  filled  with  sycamore  and  cypress  trees,  and  the  taUitet 
or  lida  interspersed  over  the  western  country.  Here  too  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  their  favorite  fruits.  The  seeds  of  the  cypress  tree  and  beech  nnis 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  these  birds. 

The  flight  of  the  Carolina  parrot  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  wild 
pigeon,  in  close  compact  bodies,  moring  with  great  rapidity,  making  a  loud 
lodootngefiuflBamiiuo^like  thatof  lhen»d-headedww>^>ecker.    Their 


fig^  k  somedines  in  a  direct  line,  but  most  nsilallT  dtettitons,  tnaking  • 
mat  v«riety  of  elegant  and  euy  Mrpentine  meanaen,  as  if  for  pleasure, 
^ley  generally  roost  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  old  sycamorea,  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  forty  together.  Here  they  cling  fast  to  the  sides  of  the  tree,  hold* 
ing  by  their  claws  and  bills.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and  oflen 
retiie  to  their  holes  during  the  day,  proDably  to  take  their  regular  tietla. 
They  are  extremely  social  and  friendly  towards  each  other. 

The  Yeilow-biHed  Cuckoo  is  not  abundant  any  where  ;  but  it  is  found  for 
noith,  though  preferring  a  residence  in  the  southern  states.  It  feeds  on 
berries  and  insecis  of  various  kinds.  '  In  autumn,'  saya  Mr.  Audubon, 
'  they  eat  many  grapes,  and  1  have  seen  them  supporting  themselves  by  a 
innneDtary  motion  of  their  wings  opposite  a  bunch,  as  if  selecting  the 
ripest,  when  they  would  seize  it  and  return  to  a  branch,  repeating  their 
visits  in  this  manner,  until  satiated.  They  now  and  then  descend  to  the 
ground,  to  pick  up  a  wood-snail  or  a  beetle.  They  are  extremely  awkward 
at  walking,  and  move  in  an  ambling  manner,  or  leap  along  sidewise,  for 
which  the  shortness  of  their  legs  is  an  ample  excuse.  They  are  seldom 
seen  perched  conspicuously  on  a  twig,  but  on  the  contrary  are  generally  to 
be  found  amongst  iho  thickest  boughs  and  foliage,  where  they  emit  their 
notes  until  late  in  autumn,  at  which  lime  they  discontinue  them.'  It  is  shy 
and  cowardly,  robbing  small  birds  of  their  eggs. 

Woodpeckers. — The  Red-headed  Woodpeehr  is  universally  known  froift 
his  striking  and  characteristic  plumage,  and  the  frequency  of  his  depre- 
dations in  the  orchards  and  corn-fields.  Towards  the  mountains,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  creeks  and  rivers,  these  birds  are  extremely  abun- 
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dant,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Wherever  you  travel 
in  the  interior  at  that  season,  you  hear  them  screaming  from  the  adjoining 
woods,  rattling  on  the  dead  limbs  of  trees,  or  on  the  fences,  where  they  are 
nerpetually  seen  flitting  from  stake  to  stake  on  the  roadside  before  yon. 
Wherever  there  are  irees  of  the  wild  cherry,  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  mere 
you  see  them  busy  among  the  branches  ;  and  in  passing  orchards,  you  may 
easily  know  where  to  find  the  sweetest  apples,  by  ofaeendng  those  trees  on 
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or  near  which  this  bird  is  skalking ;  for  he  is  so  excellent  a  connoisseur  itf 
fruit,  that  wherever  an  apple  or  pear  is  found  broached  by  him,  k  is  amift 
to  be  among  the  ripest  and  best  flavored.  When  alarmed,  he  seizes  ft 
capital  one  by  sticking  his  open  bill  deep  into  it,  and  bears  it  oflf  to  the 
woods.  When  the  Indian  corn  is  in  its  ripe,  succulent,  and  milky  state^ 
he  attacks  it  with  great  eagerness,  opening  a  passage  through  the  numer* 
ous  folds  of  the  husk,  and  feeding  on  it  with  voracity.  The  girdled  or 
deadened  timber,  so  conmion  among  the  corn-fields  in  the  back  settlements, 
are  his  favorite  retreats,  whence  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depredations. 
He  is  fond  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum,  and  pays  regular  visits  to 
the  cherry  trees,  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Towards  fall,  he  often  approaches 
the  barn  or  farm  house,  and  raps  on  the  shingles  and  weather-boards.  He 
is  of  a  gay  and  frolicsome  disposition ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  fraternity 
are  frequently  seen  diving  and  vociferating  round  the  high  dead  limbs  of 
some  tree,  pursuing  and  playing  ^vith  each  other,  amusing  the  passenger 
with  their  gambols.  Their  note  or  cry  is  shrill  and  lively,  and  so  much 
resembles  that  of  a  species  of  tree-frog,  which  frequents  the  same  tree, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  breeds  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  strength 
and  magnitude  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tribe.  He  lives  in  the  cypress 
swamps,  seeking  the  tops  of  the  most  towering  trees ;  his  bill  is  like  pol- 
ished ivory,  and  his  crest  a  superb  carmine.  His  eye  is  brilliant  and 
daring,  and  his  manners  are  said  to  be  dignified  and  noble.  Among  the 
other  American  birds  of  this  tribe  are  the  Pileated,  Yellow-bellied,  Goiden- 
winged,  and  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers. 

Nuthatch. — The  White-breasted  Nuthatch  is  found  almost  every  where 
in  the  woods  of  North  America ;  his  whole  upper  plumage  is  light-blue  or 
lead,  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  the  crown  of  the  head,  black.  Ants, 
seeds,  insects,  and  larvae,  form  his  principal  subsistence.  There  are  two 
other  species  of  this  bird  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  found 
in  the  limits  of  the  states,  though  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  in 
America.  Its  approach,  to  the  north  is  regulated  by  the  advance  of  the 
season.  His  is  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  particularly  of  the  blos- 
soms of  the  trumpet  flower.  When  arrived  before  a  thicket  of  these,  that 
are  full  blown,  he  suspends  himself  on  wing  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
seconds,  so  steadily  that  his  wings  become  almost  invisible;  the  glossy 
golden  green  of  his  back,  and  the  fire  of  his  throat,  dazzling  in  the  sun, 
form  altogether  an  interesting  spectacle.  When  he  alights,  he  prefers 
the  small  dead  twigs  of  a  bush,  where  he  dresses  and  arranges  his  plumage 
with  g^eat  dexterity.  His  flight  from  flower  to  flower  greatly  resembles 
that  of  a  bee,  but  is  infinitely  more  rapid.  He  poises  himself  on  wing, 
while  he  thrusts  his  long  slender  tongue  into  the  flowers  in  search  of  food. 
He  sometimes  enters  a  room  by  the  w\pdow,  examines  the  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  passes  out  by  the  opposite  door  or  window.  He  feeds  on  the 
honey  extracted  from  flowers,  and  on  insects. 

*  The  old  and  young,'  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  *  are  soon  reconciled  to  confine- 
ment In  an  hour  after  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  little  cheerful  captive  will 
often  come  and  suck  diluted  honey,  or  sugar  and  water,  from  the  flowers 
held  out  to  it ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more,  it  becomes  tame  enough  to  sip  its 
frvorite  beverage  from  a  sauceii  in  the  interval  flying  backwards  and  for- 
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wirds  in  th«  room  for  mere  exercise,  and  then  resting  on  same  neighboring 
elerated  object.  In  dark  or  rainy  weather,  they  seem  to  pass  the  tim« 
chiefly  docing  or  on  the  perch.  They  are  also  so<hi  so  fnmiliar  as  to 
come  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  In  cold  ni^ts,  or  at  the  approach  <rf 
fivst,  the  pnlsation  of  this  little  dweller  in  the  Bunbeam  becomes  nearly  w 
low  as  in  the  torpid  stale  of  the  dormouse  ;  but  on  applying  warmth,  the 
almost  stagnant  circulation    revives,  and  slowly  incnaaes  to  the  uaul 


Belted  Kingfisher. — This  is  the  only  species  of  its  tribe  found  within 
the  United  States,  where  it  freqiienls  the  banks  of  all  the  fresh  water 
rivers  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Hia  voice  is  loud,  rattling,  and  sudden. 
Hia  flight  is  rapid,  and  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  very  considerable 
distances.  He  follows  up  ihe  course  of  the  rivers  to  their  very  founlains, 
and  his  presence  is  a  sj^  of  abundant  fish.  Mill-ponds,  where  the  water 
is  calm,  are  favorite  resorts  of  this  bird,  and  its  eggs  are  generally  found  in 
places  not  far  from  a  mill  worked  by  water.  The  kingfisher,  for  many 
successive  years,  returns  to  the  same  nole  to  breed  and  roost.  Its  flesh  is 
oily  and  disagreeable. 

SwaUows. — The  beautiful  Purple  Martin  is  a  great  jkvorite  of  man  in 
nil  parts  of  the  country.  The  farmer  prepares  a  little  house  for  him,  the 
Indian  hollows  a  calatuksh,  anil  as  either  mansion  is  to  him  indifferent,  io 
is  he  equally  acceptable  to  the  husbandman  and  the  hunter.  Year  after 
)-ear  he  returns  to  the  same  mansion.  In  the  middle  states,  the  martins 
prepare  their  nest  about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  they  rear  two  broods 
io  the  season.  There  are  several  other  species,  such  as  the  Bam,  Cliff 
mite-bellied,  and  Chimvey. 

Night-Hawkt. — The  WhhM>oor-ioUl  is  a  lemsrkxble  noctomal  bbd 
27  IS* 
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BitgTRtory  throng  neariy  the  extent  of  the  states.  It  a  well  knowD  Toe  19. , 
Bad  and  peculiar  song.  The  Ckuck-KtU't  Widow  is  seldom  found  notd^-u 
of  Vi^nia,  and  is  particularly  numeroua  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  TiiTiiisii  I 
sqipi.  Its  note  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  whip-poor-wilL  L%  3 
■ound  and  articulation  it  seems  plainly  to  eipress  the  words  which  h»a^| 
been  applied  to  it,  pronouncing  every  syllable  leisurely,  and  dialinctl^'l 

rtting  Uie  principal  emphasis  on  the  last  word.     In  a  still  evening  it  inajl 
heard  at  the  dlatance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  the  tones  of  its  Toice  beia|  j 
strong  and  full.  1 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  slow,  skimming  about  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
frequently  settling  on  old  logs  or  on  the  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping   , 
around  in  pursuit  of  various  insects  thai  fly  in  the  night.     Like  the  whip- 
poor-will,  it  prefers  the  declivities  of  glens,  and  other  deeply  shaded  places, 
making  the  mountains  resound  with  echoes  the  whole  evening. 

Piganu. — The  Pattenger  Pigeon  is  (he  most  remarkable  American 
species.  The  head,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  ash  colored; 
the  aides  of  the  neck  are  of  a  glossy  variable  purple ;  and  there  is  a  chm- 
Bon  mark  round  the  eyes.  These  birds  visit  the  different  parts  of  North 
America  hi  immense  flocks.  The  most  important  facts  connected  with 
theii  habits  relate  to  their  extraordinary  associations  and  migrations.    Nv 


other  ^wcies  known  to  naturaUsts  is  more  calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  either  the  citizen  or  the  slranger,  as  he  has  opportunity  ot  viewing 
both  of  these  characteristic  habits  while  they  are  passing  from  north  to 
wmth,  east  and  west,  and,  vice  wrm,  over  and  across  the  whole  eitent  of 
.fix  United  States  of  America.  These  migrations  are  owing  entirely  to 
the  dire  necessity  of  providing  food,  and  not  merely  to  escape  the  severity 
of  a  Dorthem  latitude,  or  seek  a  southern  one  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
They  consequently  do  not  take  place  at  any  fixed  priod  or  season  of  tbs 
feu.    Indeed,  it  ha^ns  aometiaea  (hat  ■  continuance  of  a  aufficieu 
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■apply  of  food  in  oue  disirici  will  keep  these  birds  absent  &oni  another  for 
yean. 

Their  rapidity  of  flight  is  wonderful.  Pigeons  have  been  killed  in  the 
nrighboThood  of  New  York,  with  their  crops  full  of  the  rice  they  must 
bave  collected  io  the  plantations  of  the  Carotinas,  or  Georgia,  and  the 
flight  necessBiy  lo  account  for  this  circumstance  has  been  estimated  at  a 
mile  a  minute.    Another  weIl<known  bird  of  this  tribe  is  the   Carolina 

Wild  Twhey. — This  splendid  bird  is  found  from  the  North-West  lemtory 
lo  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  They  abound  in  the  forests  and  unsettled  parts 
of  the  Union,  butare  Teryrare  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts.  They  were 
formerly  abundant  in  Canada  ;  but  as  their  places  of  resort  become  settled 
and  thickly  peopled,  they  retire  and  seek  refuge  in  the  remotest  recesses 


wild  Turkar. 

of  the  interior.  In  New  England,  it  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  many 
years  ago  ;  but  it  is  still  found  in  the  easicm  p.irts  of  Pennsylvania  ana 
New  Jersey. 

These  birds  do  not  confine  themselves  lo  any  particular  food,  but  eat 
corn,  berries,  grapes,  barley,  tadpoles,  young  frogs  and  lizards.  Their 
favorite  food,  however,  is  the  pecan  nut  and  acorn.  Where  there  is  m 
abundant  crop  of  acorns,  numerous  flocks  of  turkeys  may  be  expected. 
In  the  fall,  ihey  direct  their  courses  in  vast  numbers  to  the  rich  lands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Before  crossing  a  river,  they  as> 
seobU  on  the  highest  eminences,  ana  remain  there  as  if  in  consuhalioa  lor 
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a  day  or  two.    At  len^,  after  due  prepantion,  the  leader  g^ves  a  sign*  j 

note,  and  they  all  wing  their  way  to  the  opposite  shore.     Some  of  tba  ] 

young  and  weak  fall  into  the  water,  and  many  perish.     It  is  oboerved  tha*  i 

after  these  jouineys,  the  turkeys  are  so  famihar,  that  they  fearlessly  entu  f 

the  plantations,  in  search  of  food.     Great  numbers  are  killed  at  this  timsi  a 

■nd  kept  in  a  frozen  state  to  be  sent  to  distant  markets.         .  a 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey  is  of  excellent  flavor,  being  more  delicate  i 
and  juicy  than  that  of  the  domestic  turkey ;  the  Indians  value  it  so  highljt 
that  they  leim  it,  when  roasted, '  the  white  man's  dish.'     The  male  of  the 


wild  turkey  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length ;  the  female  is  only  three  feet  and 
a  quarter  long.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  veiy  brilliant,  and  of  a  Tarieiy 
of  hues  ;  that  of  (he  female  is  not  so  beautiful.* 

*TiiTtei/  Shailiii^. — Good  rings  scent  the  inrkey*,  when  in  lai*e  flocks,  at eitroordinary 
distances, — I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  half  d  mile.  ShonM  Ihc  dog  be  well  trained 
to  this  sport,  he  sets  ofT  at  full  speed,  and  in  silence,  until  he  sees  the  birds,  when  he 
instantly  barks,  and  pushing  as  muvh  as  possible  into  the  centre  of  the  Bock,  forces  the 
whole  to  take  wing  in  ilifterent  directions.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  tlie  banter, 
for  should  the  turkeys  all  go  one  way,  thej  would  soon  leave  their  perches  and  ma 
again.  But  when  they  separate  in  this  manner,  and  the  weather  happens  to  be  calm 
anil  luwvrinj;.  n  person  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  sport  finds  the  birds  with  ease,  and 
shoots  Ihem  at  pleasure. 

When  turkeys  alight  on  a  tree,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  see  ihem,  which  is 
owing  to  their  standing  perfectly  motionless.  Should  yon  discover  one,  when  it  is  down 
on  its  legs  upoa  the  branch,  yon  may  approach  it  with  less  care.  But  if  it  is  standing 
erect,  the  greatest  preeauiion  is  necessaiy,  for  should  it  discover  you,  it  instantly  flies 
off,  frequently  lo  such  a  distance  that  it  would  be  vnin  to  follow. 

When  a  turkey  is  merely  winged  by  a  shot,  it  falls  quickly  to  the  grotmd  in  a  slant- 
ing direclioa.  Then,  instead  of  losing  time  by  tumbling  and  rolling  over,  as  other  birds 
ofien  do  when  wounded,  it  rans  off  at  such  a  rate,  that  unless  the  hunter  be  provided 
vith  a  swin  dog,  he  may  hid  farewell  to  it.  1  recollect  coming  on  one  shot  in  this  man- 
ner, more  than  a  mile  from  the  tree  where  it  bad  been  perched,  my  dog  having  traced 
it  10  this  dislaace,  tbroueb  one  of  those  thidt  cane-brakes  that  cover  many  pcmiona  of 
onr  rich  alluvial  lands  near  the  banks  of  onr  western  rivers.  Turkeys  are  easily  killed 
if  shot  iu  the  head,  the  neck,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  but  if  hit  in  the  hind  part* 
only,  they  oHen  fly  so  far  as  to  be  lost  lo  the  hnnter.  Daring  winter,  many  of  onr  red 
hunters  sho,il  them  by  mooniight,  on  the  roosts,  where  these  birds  will  frequently  stMd 
a  repetition  of  the  reports  of  a  rifle,  although  they  would  fly  from  the  attack  of  an  owl, 
or  even  perhaps  from  his  presence.  Thus  sometimes  ocaihr  a  whole  flock  is  secured  bf 
men  capable  of  nstog  these  guns  insnch  circtunstsnces.    ThejareoAai  destroyed  in 
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Tke  Quaii. — The  American  quail  is  found  thronghoat  the  union ;  mid 
dtongfa  in  form  and  general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  European 
quail,  the  two  birds  differ  very  widely  in  their  habits.  The  food  of  the 
■joail  conaista  of  grain,  seed  and  insects,  but  buckwheat  and  Indian  com 
are  its  favorites.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  accompanied  with  a  loud 
whining  sound,  occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings  and  the  rapidity 
With  which  they  move.     During  winter,  they  often  suffer  severely  from  tha 
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inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  whole  coveys  are  found  frozen  in  spots 
where  they  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves. 

gretx  numbers  wbea  most  worthless,  Ibst  is,  eatiy  in  the  fall  or  autumn,  when  many 
are  killed,  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  rivers,  or  immedialely  altei  they  reach  the  shore. 

Whilst  spenking  of  the  shooting  of  turkeys,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  relating  the  follow- 
ing occurrence,  which  happened  to  myself.  While  in  search  of  game,  one  ftftemoon 
tale  in  autumn,  when  the  males  go  together,  and  the  females  are  by  themselves  also,  I 
hi'srl  the  clucking  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  immediately  finding  her  perched  on  a  fence, 
wade  townrds  her.  Advancing  slowly  and  cauliou^ly,  I  heard  the  yelping  notes  of 
Guine  gobbler?,  when  I  stopped  and  listened  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which 
they  came.  I  then  ran  to  meet  the  birds,  hid  myself  by  the  side  of  a  large  fallen  tree, 
cocked  my  gttn,  and  wailed  wilh  impatience  for  a  good  opportunily.  The  gobblers  con- 
tinued yelping  in  answer  to  the  female,  which  all  this  while  remained  on  the  fence.  I 
looked  over  the  log  and  saw  aboul  thirty  fine  cocks  advancing  rather  cautiously  towards 
the  very  spot  where  1  lay  concealed.  They  came  so  near  that  the  1^1  in  their  eyes 
could  easily  be  perceived,  when  I  fired  one  ttairel,  and  killed  three.  The  reM,  instead 
<,{  flying  off,  fell  a  strutting  around  their  dead  companions,  and  had  1  not  looked  oa 
shouting  again  as  murder  without  necessity,  I  might  have  secured  at  least  another 
So  I  showed  myself,  and  marching  to  the  place  where  the  dead  birds  were,  drove 
away  (he  survivors.  1  may  alau  mention,  that  a  friend  of  mine  shot  a  fine  hen,  from 
bis  horse,  wilh  a  pistol,  as  the  poor  thing  was  probably  returmng  lo  her  nest  to  lay. 

Should  you,  good-natured  reader,  be  a  sportsman,  and  now  and  then  have  been  fortu- 
mau  in  the  ezeicise  of  youi  cnfl,  the  foUoring  incident,  which  I  shall  relate  to  yon  as 
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Grouse. — The  Ruffed  Ghrouse  is  the  partridge  of  the  enstem  stalest  tnj  ' 

the  pheasant  of  PeoDsyivania  and  the  southern  districts.     It  is  known  vK  ' 

ahnost  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  inhabit  a  ^tirf  f 

extensive  range  of  country.     Its  favorite  places  of  resort  are  high  moaiH  ^ 

tains  covered  with  the  balsam,  pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like  evergreeDt.  -' 
Unlike  the  pinnated  grouse,  it  always  prefers  the  woods ;  is  seldom  or  never 


I  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  an  honest  farmer,  may  prove  interesting.    Tnrkeys 

very  abundant  in  his  neighborhood,  and;  resorting  to  his  corn-fields,  at  the  period  when 
the  maize  had  just  shot  up  from  the  ground,  destroyed  great  quantities  of  it.  This 
induced  him  to  swear  vengeance  against  the  species.  He  cut  a  long  trench  in  a  favor- 
able situation,  put  a  great  quantity  of  com  in  it,  and  having  heavily  loaded  a  famous  duck- 
gun  of  his,  placed  it  so  as  that  he  could  pull  the  trigger  by  means  of  a  string,  when 
quite  concealed  from  the  birds.  The  turkeys  soon  discovered  the  com  in  the  trench, 
and  quickly  disposed  of  it,  at  the  same  time  continuing  their  ravages  in  the  fields.  He 
filled  the  trench  again,  and  one  day  seeing  it  quite  black  with  the  turkeys,  whistled 
loudly,  on  which  all  the  birds  raised  their  heads,  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  by  the  long 
string  fastened  to  it.  The  explosion  followed  of  course,  and  the  turkeys  were  seen 
scampering  off  in  all  directions,  in  utter  discomfiture  and  dismay.  On  running  to  the 
trench,  he  found  nine  of  them  extended  in  it.  The  rest  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
visit  his  corn  again  for  that  season. 

During  spring,  turkeys  are  ctiUed,  as  it  is  termed,  by  drawing  the  air  in  a  particuhir 
way  through  one  of  the  second  joint  bones  of  a  wing  of  that  bird,  which  produces  a 
sound  resembling  the  voice  of  the  female,  on  hearing  which  the  male  comes  up,  and  is 
shot.  In  managing  this,  however,  no  fault  most  be  committed,  for  turkeys  are  quick 
in  distinguishing  counterfeit  sounds,  and  whe^kalf  ckiUztd  are  verjr  wary  and  cunning. 
I  have  known  many  to  answer  to  this  kind  of  oblU,  without  moving  a  step,  and  thus 
entirely  defeat  the  scheme  of  the  hunter,  who  dared  not  move  from  his  hiding-place,  lest 
a  single  glance  of  the  gobbler's  eye  should  frustrate  all  further  attempts  to  decoy  them. 
Many  arc  shot  when  at  roost,  in  this  season,  by  answering  with  a  rolling  gobble  to  a 
sound  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  barred  owl 

While  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  I  had,  among  many  other  wild  birds,  a  fine  male 
turkey,  which  had  been  reared  from  its  earliest  youth  under  my  care,  it  having 
been  caught  by  me  when  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  dajrs  old.  It  became  so 
tame  that  it  would  follow  any  person  who  called  it,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  liule 
village.  Yet  it  would  never  roost  with  the  tame  turkeys,  but  regularly  betook  itself  at 
night  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  it  remained  until  dawn.  When  two  years  old,  it 
began  to  fly  to  the  woods,  where  it  remained  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  to  return 
to  the  enclosure  as  night  approached.  It  continued  this  practice  until  the  following 
spring,  when  I  saw  it  several  times  fly  from  its  roosting  place  to  the  top  of  a  high  cotton 
tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from  which,  after  resting  a  little,  it  woula  sail  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  the  river  being  there  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  return  towards  night. 

One  morning  I  saw  it  fly  off,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  the  woods,  in  another  direction, 
and  took  no  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance.  Several  days  elapsed,  but  the  bird 
did  not  return.  I  was  going  towards  some  lakes  near  Green  River  to  shoot,  when 
having  walked  about  five  miles,  I  saw  a  fine  large  gobbler  cross  the  path  before  me, 
moving  leisurely  along.  Turkeys  being  then  in  prime  condition  for  the  table,  I  ordered 
my  dog  to  chase  it,  and  put  it  up.  The  animal  went  ofi'  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  it 
approached  the  turkey,  I  saw,  with  great  surprise,  that  the  latter  paid  little  attention. 
Juno  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  it,  when  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  turned  her  head 
towards  me.  I  hastened  to  them,  but  you  may  easily  conceive  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
my  own  favorite  bird,  and  discovered  that  it  had  recognised  the  dog,  and  would  not  fly 
from  it :  although  the  sight  of  a  strange  dos  would  have  caused  it  to  run  off  at  once. 
A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  be  in  search  of  a  wounded  deer,  took  the  bird  on  his  sad- 
dle before  him,  and  carried  it  home  for  me.  The  following  spring  it  was  accidentally 
shot,  having  been  taken  for  a  wild  bird,  and  brought  to  me  on  being  recognised  by  the 
red  ribbon  which  it  had  around  its  neck.  Fray,  reader,  by  whot  word  will  you  desig- 
nate the  recognition  made  by  my  favorite  turkey  of  a  dog  which  had  been  long  asso^ 
ciated  with  it  in  the  3rard  and  grounds?  Was  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  of  reason,- • 
•a  unsonsciottsly  revived  impression,  or  the  act  of  an  intelligent  mmdit^AiMboK. 


fumd  in  open  plains,  but  loves  the  pine-sheltered  declivities  of  moontKins 
M*r  streams  of  Tracei.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  they  are  very  seldotn  observed ;  W  as  we  advance  inland  to  the 
mountains,  ihey  again  make  their  appearance.  The  Sharp-tailed  Groute, 
the  Dusky  Gr&iae,  and  the  Cock  of  the  Plaint,  are  other  species  of 
ibis  tribe. 

The  Woodcock,  in  its  ^oeral  figure  and  habits,  greaUv  resembles  the 
woodcock  of  Europe,  but  is  considerably  less,  and  very  difierendy  marked. 
This  bird  is  universally  known  to  our  sportsmen.  During  the  day  they 
keep  to  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  at  the  approach  of  evening  seek  the 
springs  and  open  watery  places  to  feed  in.  In  hot  weather,  they  descend 
to  the  marshy  shores  of  our  rivers,  their  favorite  springs  and  watery  re- 
cesses inland  being  dried  up.  To  the  former  of  these  retreats  they  are  pur- 
sued  by  sportsmen,  flushed  by  dogs,  and  shot  down  in  great  numbers. 
The  woodcock  is  properly  a  nocturnal  bird,  feeding  chiefly  at  night,  and 
seldom  stirring  about  till  after  sunset ;  at  such  times  he  rises  by  a  kind  of 
spiral  course  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  uttering  at  times  a  sudden 
qoack,  till  having  gained  his  utmost  height,  he  hovers  round  in  a  wild- 
irregular  manner,  making  a  sort  of  murmuring  sound,  then  descends  with 
rapidity  as  he 


Cu»ui-Buk  Duck. 


Ducks. — The  Canvass-back  Duck  is  peculiar  to  thiscounlry.and  a  witty 
gourmand  of  England,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  states,  thinks  it  the  onl 

{roducllon  of  nature  or  art  of  which  America  can  with  reason  be  prou 
[  was  known  to  the  epicure,  long  before  it  was  described  by  the  naturalis 
Arriving  in  the  United  States  from  the  north,  about  the  miodle  of  Ocloberi 
its  chief  place  of  resort  is  about  the  waters  which  flow  into  Chesapeak  bay. 
On  its  first  arrival  it  is  lean,  but  from  the  abundance  of  its  favorite  food,  it 
soon  becomes  fat.  This  bird  is  sometimes  found  in  numbers  so  great  as  to 
cover  acres.* 

*  Duck  ShnctiHg  m  the  Chamtak. — To  a  slrsnger,  visiting  these  watCTs,  Ihe  innnmer 
able  ducks,  feeding  in  beds  or  IhousaodB,  or  filling  the  air  with  their  careeTiag,  with 
the  great  numbers  rf  beautiful  white  swans  resliag  ne«i  the  shores,  like  banks  of 
4iiven  snow,  he  would  natonlly  suppose  the  fitciliiLes  for  their  destmciioa  were  eqnal 
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Among  the  American  birds  of  this  tribe  are  the  Eider  Ducky  BlathtHk 
Surflh^,  Ruddy  Duck,  Golden-eye,  Buffel^headed  Duck,  Tufted  Duck,  Tmig 
and  some  others.     The  Wood  or  Summer  Duck,  is  the  most  beautiful  binA 

to  their  profusion,  and  with  so  large  an  object  in  view,  a  sportsman  could  scarcely  mist 
his  aim.  But  when  he  considers  the  great  thickness  of  their  covering,  the  velocity  of 
their  flight,  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  their  diving,  and  the  great  influence  that  ci^ 
cumstances  of  wind  and  weather  have  on  the  chances  of  success,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  so  many  are  destroyed. 

The  usual  mode  of  taking  these  birds  has  been,  till  recently,  by  shooting  from  the 
points  during  the  flight,  or  from  the  land  or  boats,  on  their  feeding  grounds,  or  bjr 
toUngy  as  it  is  strangely  termed,  an  operation  by  which  the  ducks  are  sometimes  induced 
to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  from  a  distance  often  of  several  hundred 
yards.  This  process,  though  it  has  been  frequently  described,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  repeat.  A  spot  is  usually  selected  where  the  birds  have  not  been  much  disturbed, 
and  where  they  feed  at  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from,  and  can  approach  to  withia 
forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  as  they  will  never  come  nearer  than  they  can  swioi 
freely.  The  higher  the  tides  and  calmer  the  day,  the  better,  for  they  feed  closer  to  the 
shores  and  see  more  distinctly.  Most  persons  on  these  waters  have  a  race  of  small, 
white  or  liver-colored  dogs,  which  are  familiarly  called  the  toler  breed,  but  which  appear 
to  be  the  ordinary  poodle. 

These  dogs  are  extremely  playful,  and  are  taught  to  run  up  and  down  the  shore,  in 
sight  of  the  ducks,  eitlier  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  or  by  throwing  chips  from  side 
lo  side.  They  soon  become  perfectly  acquainted  livith  their  business,  and  as  they  dis- 
cover the  ducks  approaching  them,  make  their  jumps  less  high,  till  they  almost  crawl 
on  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  birds  discovering  what  the  object  of  their  curiosity  may 
be.  1  nis  disposition  to  examine  rarities,  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  by  using  a  red 
ur  black  handkerchief,  by  day,  and  white,  by  night,  in  toling,  or  even  by  gently  splash- 
ing tl»3  water  on  the  shore.  The  nearest  ducks  soon  notice  the  strange  appearance, 
whatever  the  plan  attempted,  raise  their  heads,  gaze  intently  for  a  moment,  then  push 
for  the  shore.  The  rest  follow  suit,  and  the  author  has,  on  many  occasions,  seen  thou- 
sands of  them  swimming  in  a  solid  mass,  direct  to  the  object ;  and  by  removing  the 
dog  further  into  the  grass,  they  have  been  brought  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  ^nk. 
When  they  have  approached  tc  about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  their  curiosity  is  generally 
hatisfied,  when  they  swim  laterally  up  and  down  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  retrograde 
to  their  old  spot.  Whilst  presenting  the  side  view,  is  the  moment  to  shoot,  and  forty 
or  fifty  ducks  have  often  been  killed  by  a  small  gun.  The  black-heads  tole  the  roost 
readily,  then  the  redrheads,  next  the  canvass-hacks,  and  the  bM^es  rarely ;  emd  this  is 
the  ratio  of  their  approach  to  the  points  in  flying,  althoogfh  if  the  canvass-back  has 
determined  on  his  direction,  few  circumstances  'will  change  his  course.  The  total 
absence  of  cover  or  precaution  against  exposure  to  sight,  or  even  a  large  fire,  will  not 
turn  these  birds  aside  on  such  occasions. 

In  flying  shooting,  the  bald-pate  is  a  great  nuisance,  for  they  are  so  shy,  that  they 
not  only  avoid  the  points  themselves,  but  by  their  whistling  and  confusion  of  flight  at 
such  times,  alarm  others ;  and  few  days  occur  during  the  season,  without  many  male- 
dictions on  their  very  existence. 

As  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  shoot,  with  success,  into  a  solid  mass  of  ducks,  sitting 
on  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  yards'  distance,  yet,  when  you  recollect,  that  you  are 
placed  nearly  level  with  the  water,  the  object  opposed  to  the  visual  line,  even  though 
composed  of  hundreds,  may  be  in  appearance  but  a  foot  or  two  in  width.  To  give, 
therefore,  the  best  promise  of  success,  old  duckers  recommend  that  the  nearest  duck 
should  be  in  perfect  relief  above  the  sight,  whatever  the  size  of  the  column,  to  avoid 
the  common  result  of  over-shootin|^.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  was  illustrated 
lo  the  writer,  in  an  instance  in  which  he  had  toledf  to  within  a  space  between  forty  and 
saventy  yards  of  the  shore,  a  bed  of  certainly  hundreds  of  ducks.  Twenty  yards 
beyond  the  outside  birds  of  the  solid  mass,  were  five  black-heads,  one  of  which  was 
alone  killed  out  of  the  wht^e  number,  by  a  deliberate  aim  into  the  middle  of  the  large 
flock,  from  a  rest,  by  a  heavy,  well-proved  duck-gun. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  sitting  shooting,  I  will  mention  an  occurrence  that  took 
place  on  Bush  river,  a  few  years  since.  A  man  whose  house  was  situated  near  the 
bank,  on  rising  early  one  morning,  observed  the  river  had  frozen,  except  an  open  space 
HI*  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameteri  at  about  eighty  3rards  firom  the  shorci  nearly  ojpposiaB 


d)t  iaai  in  ths  worid.    Ita  hnd  u  adoned  vidt  a  beaatifal  enat,  aii4 
■phmHipi  ■■  most  boratifully  mriegtUed.    Its  fkrorita  place*  of  naort  an 


Am  border  of  ponds  and  lakes ;  but  it  passes  the  summer  in  the  trooda.    Vt 
■Mtlai  in  hollow  trees,  and  when  taken  mar  be  easily  tamed. 


Wild  GooM.— The 
the  United  States,  and 


wild  goose  is  well  known  over  the  whole  of 
periodical  migrations  are  sure  signs  of  returning 


kaztvi  ke  was  injuriag  those  already  his  owd,  he  ceucd  the  msssacre,  and  brought  m 
shore  oiuety-iwo  ducks,  most  of  which  were  canvaBS-bocks. 

CuiTBsa4ncks,  when  wounded,  od  the  Eircuns  near  the  bsy,  instiinllj  direct  their 

tnurae  Tor  it,  where  they  nestle  among  the  grass,  on  ihe  shores,  till  cured,  or  destroyed 

bnr  ea^es,  hawks,  gulls,  foxes,  or  other  vermin,  that  are  constantly  on  the  search ;  and 

tf  a  dead  canvaas-baek  be  not  soon  secured,  he  became*  a  prey  to  Ihe  :pill*,  aho  lantjr 
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spring  or  approacbin^  winter.  Its  flight  is  heavy  and  laborious.  Wfaes 
in  good  order,  this  bird  weighs  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  yieiila 
about  half  a  pound  of  feathers.  Mr.  Wilson  relates  uke  following  intei- 
estine  anecdote : 

'Mr.  Piatt,  a  respectable  farmer  on  Long  Island,  being  out  shooting  in 
one  of  the  bays  which  in  that  part  of  the  country  abound  in  water-fowt, 
wounded  a  wild  goose.  Being  unable  to  fly,  he  caught  it,  and  brought  it 
home  alive.  It  prored  to  be  a  female,  and  turning  it  into  the  yara  with  a 
flock  of  Came  geese,  it  soon  became  quite  familiar,  and  in  a.  iiiDe  time  its 
wounded  wing  entirely  healed.  In  the  following  spring,  when  itie  wild 
geese  migrate  to  the  northward,  a  flock  passed  over  Mr.  Piatt's  bam  yard, 
and  just  at  that  moment,  their  leader,  happening  to  sound  hjs  bugle  note, 
our  goose,  in  whom  its  new  habitshad  not  quite  extinguished  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  remembering  the  well-known  sound,  spread  its  wings,  mounted 
into  the  air,  joined  the  travellers,  and  soon  disappeared.  In  the  succeeding 
autumn,  the  wild  geese,  as  usual,  returned  from  the  northward,  in  great 
numbers,  to  pass  the  winter  in  our  bays  and  rivers.  Mr.  Plait  happened 
to  be  standing  in  his  yard,  wiicn  a  flock  passed  directly  over  his  bam.  At 
that  instant,  he  observed  three  geese  detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
after  wheeling  round  several  times,  alight  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  Im- 
agine his  surprise  and  pleasure,  when,  by  certain  we II- remembered  signs, 
he  recognised  in  one  of  the  three  his  long-lost  fugitive.  It  was  she  indeed! 
She  had  travelled  many  hundred  miles  to  the  lakes ;  had  there  hatched 
and  reared  her  offspring;  and  had  now  returned  with  her  little  family,  to 
share  with  them  the  sweets  of  civilized  life.' 


Wild  Smm. — This  bird  is  found  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  tha 
northern  coniinenl.     During  the  winter,  great  numbers  of  them  resort  to 

the  Chesapeak  bay,  and  whilst  there,  form  collections  of  from  one  to  fivB 

tonch  any  other  kind,  so  refined  is  their  taste.  I  have  seen  severe  contests  la^e  plaea 
betweeo  crippled  canvass-backs  and  gulls,  and  although  a.  pounce  or  two  generally 
prevents  fimher  resistance,  sometinies  they  are  driven  off.  If  the  bird  is  remarkaUy 
iSTOry,  the  gnll  makes  such  a  noise,  that  others  are  soon  collected,  when  possession  is 
dBtermiaed  bj  cooiage  or  strength — Owghtft  (Mmt. 


m 

kandred  on  the  flats  near  the  weBleni  shore.  These  birds  an  so  exceed' 
inglv  vigilant,  that  if  but  three  of  them  are  feeding^  together,  one  will  g«a> 
e^lv  be  on  guard,  and  when  danger  approaches,  3ie  alarm  is  given- 
While  feeding  and  dressing,  they  make  much  noise,  and  through  the  night 
their  Tociferationa  can  be  heard  for  several  miles.  Their  notes  are  extremely 
varied;  some  resembling  the  deepest  base  of  the  common  tin  horn,  othen 
running  through  the  variouB  modulations  of  the  clarionet.  The  swan  is 
five  or  six  years  in  reaching  its  perfect  growth.  The  aborigines  employ, 
the  sldn  of  this  bird  in  making  dresses  for  their  women  of  rank,  and  tha 
feathers  as  onuiments  for  the  head.* 


Rail. — This  bird  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  naiuratisis  enumente 
about  thirty  species,  distributed  over  almost  every  region  of  the  earth. 
Their  general  character  is  every  where  the  same.     They  run  swiftly,  fly 

•  When  wounded  in  the  wing  alone,  a  large  swan  will  readily  beat  off  a  dog,  and  is 
more  than  a  match  for  a  man  in  four  feel  water,  a  strobE  at  Ihe  wing  having  broken  an 
arm,  and  the  powerHil  feet  almost  obliterating  the  face  of  a  good  sizeil  duck  shooter. 
Tbey  are  often  killed  by  rifle  balls  thron-n  from  the  shore  into  the  feeding  tolumn,  and 
as  a  ball  will  Tvachtt  oa  the  water  for  several  hundred  yards,  a  wing  may  t>e  disabled  at 
the  dislsnee  of  half  a  mile. 

These  birds  are  often  brought  within  shooting  range,  by  sailing  down  upon  them 
whilst  feeding,  and,  as  they  arise  against  the  wind,  and  cannot  leave  the  water  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  against  which  they  strike  iheir  enormous  feet  and  wings  most 
furiously,  great  advantage  is  gained  m  distance.  They  must  be  allowed  on  all  occa 
tions  to  turn  the  side,  for  a  breast  shot  rarely  succeeds  m  entering. 

When  two  feeding  coves  are  separated  by  a  single  point,  hydistorbin^  the  swans  it 
one  or  the  other  occasionally,  they  will  pass  and  repass  very  closely  to  this  projection  of 
land,  and  usually  taldnK  as  they  do,  the  straight  line,  each  gunner,  to  prevent  dispute, 
names  the  bird  he  will  sbool  at. 

In  winter,  boats  covered  by  pieces  of  ice,  the  sportsman  being  dressed  in  white,  an 
paddled  or  allowed  to  float  doring  the  night  into  the  midst  of  a  flock,  and  they  have 
been  oftentimes  killed,  by  being  knocked  on  the  head  and  neck  by  a  pole.  There  is, 
however,  much  danger  in  this  mode,  as  others  may  be  engaged  in  like  manner,  bat 
■booting,  and  at  a  short  disuinee,  the  persona  mi^t  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
tmaa.    These  bitdt  seemwellawaie  of  the  rangea  a  gnu,  and  I  have  IbllcFVed  then 
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ilowly,  and  usaany  with  the  legv  hanging  down,  are  fond  of  concealmentf 
and  become  at  seasons  extremely  fat.  The  common  American  rail  is 
migratory.  It  is  feeble  and  delicate  in  every  thing  but  the  legs,  which  are 
strong  and  vigorous ;  their  bodies  are  so  remarkably  thin  that  they  ars 
enabled  to  pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  They  disappear  on  the  first 
aevere  frost,  from  their  usual  residence  along  the  reedy  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  so  sudden  is  their  departure  that  no  one  knows  how  or  when  it 
is  made. 

Plovers, — The  Black-bellied  Plover  is  known  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  name  of  the  large  whistling  field  plover ;  the  gunners  along  the 
•  coast  call  them  the  black-bellied  plover.  In  Pennsylvania,  this  bird  fre- 
quents the  countries  towards  the  mountains ;  seems  particularly  attached 
to  newly  ploughed  fields,  where  it  forms  its  nest,  of  a  few  sliffht  materials, 
as  slightly  put  together.  It  is  an  extremely  shy  and  watchful  bird,  though 
clamorous  during  breeding  time. 

The  Kildeer  Plover  is  known  to  almost  every  inhabitant  of  tbe  United 
States,  being  a  common  and  pretty  constant  resident.  During  the  severity 
of  winter,  when  snow  covers  the  ground,  it  retreats  to  the  seashore,  where 
it  is  found  at  all  seasons ;  but  no  sooner  have  the  rivers  broken  ap  than  its 
shrill  note  is  again  heard,  either  soaring  about  high  in  the  air,  tracing  the 
>hore  of  the  river,  or  running  amidst  the  watery  fiats  and  meadows. 

Flamingo, — This  bird  is  common  on  the  south  frontiers  of  the  states,  and 
the  peninsula  of  East  Florida.  When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  America, 
they  found  this  bird  on  several  shores  on  either  continent  gentle,  and  no 
way  distrustful  of  mankind.  When  the  fowler  had  killed  one^  the  rest  of 
the  fiock,  far  from  attempting  to  fiy,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  com- 
panion in  a  kind  of  fixed  astonishment :  another  and  another  shot  was 
discharged ;  and  thus  the  fowler  often  levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one 
of  them  began  to  think  of  escaping. 

But  at  present  it  is  very  difierent  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
flamingo  is  not  only  one  of  the  scarcest,  but  one  of  the  shyest  birds  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  difiicult  of  approach.  They  chiefly  keep  near  the 
most  deserted  and  inhospitable  shores ;  near  salt  water  lakes  and  swampy 
islands.  When  seen  by  mariners  in  the  day,  they  always  appear  drawn 
up  in  a  long  close  line,  of  two  or  three  hundred  together  ;  and  present,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  exact  representation  of  a  long  brick  wall. 
This  line,  hoi^ever,  is  broken  when  they  seek  for  food  ;  but  they  always 
appoint  one  of  the  number  as  a  watch,  whose  only  employment  is  to 
observe  and  give  notice  of  danger  while  the  rest  are  feeding.  As  soon  as 
this  trusty  sentinel  perceives  the  remotest  appearance  of  danger,  he  gives 
a  loud  scream,  with  a  voice  as  shrill  as  a  trumpet,  and  instanuy  the  whole 
cohort  are  upon  the  wing. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  reside : 
in  North  America,  they  breed  in  summer ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iine« 

in  a  slfdff  for  miles,  driving  a  bod^  of  several  hundreds  before  me,  without  the  possi* 
bility  of  getting  quite  within  shootmg  distance. 

It  is  a  carious  dicomstance,  that  Wilson  has  neither  figured  nor  described  this  beanti* 
fol  and  common  bird  in  his  ornithology ;  but  Mr.  Lawson,  the  engraver  of  his  splendid 
plates,  and  also  his  personal  friend,  infbrms  me,  he  had  waited  for  another  soarhon 
eanpedition^  which  he  did  not  live  to  perform.  A  particuhir  history,  in  detail,  of  thii 
iptBAdid  bud  has  heretofore  nerw  been  given  to  the  pablio.^;Sft«;to. 
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&ey  take  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year.     They  build  their  nesiM 
in  extCDsire  marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  a  surprise. 

Herons. — The  Great  Egret  Heron  is  often  seen  in  summer  in  oar  low 
nuTshes  and  inundated  meadows ;  yet  on  account  of  its  extreme  vigilance, 


very  difficult  to  be  procured.     It  is  found  in  Guiana,  and  probably  be- 


E>nd  the  line,  to  New  York.     It  enters  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
le  in  February.    The  high  inland  parts  of  the  country  it  rarelv  or  cever 
riaita.     Its  favorite  haunts  are  rast  inundated  swamps,  rice  fieliu,  the  low 


NlShl  Heron. 

marshy  shores  of  rivers,  and  such  like  places ;  where  from  its  size  and 
color  it  is  very  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance.  The  plumage  of  this  ele- 
gant bird  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness;  the  bill  of  a  rich  orange  yellow;  and 
the  legs  black. 

The  Great  Htron  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  York  to  Florida.  They  breed  in  the  CarolJnas  and  New  Jersey,  in 
the  gloomy  solitudes  of  the  cedar  swamps.  Their  nests  are  constructed 
of  sticks  and  placed  on  the  tallest  trees. 

The  haaisiajta  Heron  is  a  rare  and  delicately  formed  species,  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  swampy  river  shores  of  South  Carolina,  but  more  fre- 
(juenily  along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  below  New  Or- 
leans. In  each  of  these  places  it  is  migratory,  and  in  the  latter  builds  its 
nests  on  trees  amidst  the  inundated  woods.  Among  the  species  of  this 
tribe,  are  the  Green.  Heron,  Blue  Heron,  Night  Heron,  YeUow-croumed 
Heron,  the  Bittern,  and  several  others. 

The  Whovping  Crane  is  the  tallest  and  most  stately  species  of  all  the 
feathered  tribes  of  the  United  States ;  the  watchful  inhabitant  of  extensive 
salt  marshes,  desolate  swamps,  and  open  morasses,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea.  Its  migrations  are  regular,  and  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  reach- 
ing from  the  inundated  shores  and  tracts  of  South  America  to  the  arctic  circle. 
la  theae  periodical  jouraeya,  they  pan  at  such  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air 
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as  to  be  rarely  observed.  They  wander  along  the  marshes  and  muddy  £ui  ■ 
of  the  seashore,  in  search  of  marine  worms ;  sailing  occasiooally  firom  a 
place  to  place  with  a  loud  and  heavy  flight.  At  times  they  utter  a  loud  n 
and  piercing  cry,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  They  havie  a 
▼arious  modulations  of  this  singular  note,  from  the  peculiarity  of  which  « 
they  derive  their  name.  ■ 

The  Sand-hill  Crane  is  a  fine  stately  bird,  taller  than  a  swan,  and  in  j: 
the  water,  said  to  be  quite  as  majestic.  They  abound  in  countless  nam-  n 
bers  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  « 
great  droves  of  sheep.     They  migrate  in  company  with  the  pelicans.  i 

Pelican, — To   those  who  have   visited  the   estuaries  of  the   Florida    j 
coast,  the  demure  and  awkward  attitude  of  this  bird  is  perfectly  familiar.    ^ 
In  that  portion  of  our  country,  this  species  occurs  in  large'  flocks,  and  they    .^ 
are  often  to  be  seen  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  im-     { 
parting  a  peculiar  character  to  the  otherwise  solitary  scene;  their  solemn    , 
and  quiet  demeanor  being  in  strict  unison  with  the  stillness  of  the  uninha-    , 
bited  plains  which  surround  them.     They  build  in  societies,  and  are  sel- 
dom found  except  in  flocks.     When  they  are  disturbed,  they  rise  in  much 
confusion,  but  soon  form  in  regular  order,  usually  flying  in  long  lines, 
though  sometimes  in  a  triangle,  like  geese,  with  their  long  bills  resting  on 
their  breasts. 

The  Wood  Ibis  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
watery  savannas  and  inland  swamps,  where  it  feeds  on  fish  and  reptiles. 
The  neck,  body,  and  lower  parts  of  this  bird  are  white ;  the  bill  is  nearly 
nine  inches  long.  The  White  Ibis  is  numerous  in  the  same  latitudes. 
The  Scarlet  Ibis  frequents  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  shores  of  the 
neighboring  rivers,  feeding  on  small  fry,  shell-fish,  sea-worms,  and  crabs. 
The  FurpU  GaUimde  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Georgia,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  continent. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  southern  seashore,  and 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer.  It  wades  about  in 
search  of  shell-fish,  marine  insects>  small  crabs  and  fish,  in  pursuit  of 
which  it  occasionally  swims  and  dives.  The  Black-bellied  Darter,  or 
Snake  Birdy  is  common  in  the  Carolinas.  Its  head,  neck,  and  breast  are 
light  brown;  the  belly  and  tail  deep  black.  It  sits  on  the  shrubs  that 
overhang  the  water,  and  often  terrifies  the  passengers  by  darting  out  its 
long  and  slender  neck,  which  bears  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  > 
serpent. 

m.  FISHES. 

The  natural  history  of  American  fishes  is  yet  to  be  written,  as  ver> 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  scientific  observation  of  this  inter 
eating  order  of  animals.  The  fishes  which  fill  the  bays  and  coasts  of  the 
United  States  are  generally  of  the  same  species  with  those  on  the  coasts 
of  the  opposite  continent.  Along  the  shores  of  New  England  they  are 
Darticularlv  abundant,  thongh  there  is  no  other  bank  that  equals  that  ot 
Newfoundland  in  extreme  richness.  Shad  and  salmon  are  fine  fish 
abounding  in  the  Atlantic  rivers,  and  beautiful  trout  are  taken  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  northern  states.  Among  the  fish  of  the  western 
"waters,  probably  in  a  great  measure  coaimoa  to  them  and  other  river%  an 
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ttotioed  several  varieties  of  perch,  one  of  which,  the  boffiilo  perch,  derives 
tts  name  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it  makes,  and  which  is 
fiimiJiar  to  every  one  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  fine  table 
fish,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are,  also,  varieties 
of  the  bass,  the  hog>fish,  and  the  sun-fish,  and  sixteen  species  of 
minny  found  in  these  waters,  besides  trout,  false  herring,  and  shad. 
Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  rivers,  the  brown  bufialo-fish  is,  per- 
haps, as  much  esteemed  as  any ;  it  is  quite  abundant,  and  is  found  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  length.  In  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, we  meet  with  the  black  buffalo-fish,  sometimes  weighing  half  a 
hundred.  A  larger  bufialo,  resembling  the  shad  of  the  Atlantic  states,  is 
taken  in  immense  numbers  in  the  lakes  and  meadows  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  trout  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  is  not  identical  with  the  beautiful 
fish  of  that  name  that  is  a  tenant  of  the  cold  and  swift  streams  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  country ;  it  is  of  the  perch  class,  and  takes  the  bait  ^ith 
a  spring  like  the  trout,  and  is  beautifully  marked  with  golden  stripes.  It 
is  a  sound,  hard  fish,  with  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  weighs  from  one  to  four 
pounds.  *  We  have  never  witnessed  angling,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *  that  could 
compare  with  that  of  this  fish,  in  the  clear  pine-wood  streams  of  the  south- 
em  divisions  of  this  country.  With,  fresh  bait  a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a 
few  hours.'  Twelve  species  of  cat-fish  have  been  observed  in  the  Ohio, 
nnd  it  is  indeed  the  most  common  fish  in  the  western  waters.  They  are 
of  all  colors  and  sizes,  without  scales,  and  easily  taken  with  a  hook. 
Their  English  name  is  derived  from  tne  noise  which  thev  make  when  at 
rest,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  purring  of  a  cat.  In  the  Mississippi,  this 
fish  is  found  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  pounds. 

The  Ohio  *  toter  *  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  barbarism  *  tote,'  meaning  to  *  carry,'  because  this  fish  makes  itself 
a  cell  by  surrounding  a  place  with  pebbles.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  jack-fish, 
weighing  from  six  ounces  to  twenty  pounds,  are  found  in  the  western 
rivers.  Of  the  gar-fish  there  are  also  numerous  varieties.  The  alligator- 
gar  is  sometimes  eight  feet  long,  and  is  voracious,  fierce  and  formidable, 
even  to  the  human  species.  Its  dart  in  rapidity  equals  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
Its  mouth  is  long,  round,  and  pointed,  thickset  with  sharp  teeth  ;  its  body 
is  covered  with  scales  so  hard  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle-bullet,  and, 
when  dry,  answer  the  purposes  of  a  flint  in  striking  fire  from  steel.  Its 
weight  is  Irom  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  its  appearance  is  hideous. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  shark  of  rivers,  and  is  considered  far  more  formidable  than 
the  alligator  himself.  The  devil-jack-diamond  fish  is  another  monster  of 
the  rivers.  One  has  been  caught  that  weighed  four  hundred  pounds ;  its 
usual  length  is  from  four  to  ten  feet. 

Eels  vary  in  length  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  best  species  for  the 
table  is  the  yellow  eel.  Of  sturgeon  there  are  six  species  in  these  rivers, 
aome  of  them  four  feet  in  length ;  some  of  them  are  said  to  form  a  palatable 
food.  The  Mississippi  saw-fish  varies  in  length  from  three  feet  to  six ;  it 
has  twenty-six  long  teeth  on  either  side,  in  the  form  of  a  saw.  There  is 
also  a  spotted  horn-fish  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  the  horn  being  one 

Suarter  Uie  length  of  the  body.  The  beautifully  striped  bar-fish  go  in 
lioak  in  the  southern  streams ;  they  weigh  from  one  to  three  pounds,  and 
are  taken  with  a  hook.  The  shovel-fish  is  found  in  the  muddy  lakes  of 
the  middle  region  of  the  valley;  itweig^  from  ten  to  fifty  poancUykwithr 
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oat  scales,  and  has  in  front  of  the  moath  a  bony  substance  between  six  and 
twelve  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  with  which  it  turns  up 
the  mud  in  search  of  its  food.  It  is  exceedingly  fat,  and  is  taken  for  its  oiL 
*  We  have  never  remarked  this  fish  in  any  museum,'  says  Mr.  Flint, 
'  although  to  us  the  most  strange  and  whimsical-looking  fish  we  have  seen. 
We  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  horribly  deformed  animal,  apparently  in- 
termediate between  the  class  testudo  and  fishes.  We  saw  it  in  a  water  of 
the  Washita,  and  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  examine  it.  It  is  called 
toad-fish,  has  a  shell  like  a  tortoise,  but  in  every  thing  else  resembles  a 
fish.  It  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  man  on  its  back  ;  and, 
from  the  account  of  those  who  have  examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a 
Ivsus  naturcB,^ 

The  rock  fish,*  drum  and  sheep's-head  are  large  fish,  taken  in  saline  lakes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    In  size  they  correspond  to  the  cod 

♦The  rock  fish  is  universally  known  in  all  the  rivers,  and  smaller  tide-water 
streams,  throughout  the  United  States.  The  following  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  fish  is  trolled  for  in  the  Susquehannah  may  be  interesting.  It  is  taken  from 
the  American  Sporting  Magazine. 

*  The  season  for  trolling  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  commonly  ends  about 
the  middle  of  July ;  but  some  years  lasts  during  August.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
rock  fish  generally  bite  best.  To  make  good  fishing,  tlie  river  should  not  be  very  high 
nor  low,  muddy  nor  clear,  but  betwixt  extremes  in  these  respects.  If  the  water  be 
clear,  the  fish  dart  off  at  sight  of  the  line ;  and  it  is  thought,  they  leave  the  rapids, 
when  the  river  is  rising,  or  muddy,  to  Ittd  upon  the  flats  in  the  Chcsapeak. 

*  Trolling  is  very  much  practised  from  Port  Deposit,  to  almost  any  given  distance  up 
the  river,  but  not  below.  The  grass  that  the  ducks  feed  upon,  grows  too  thick  on  the 
flats  in  tide-water  for  trolling,  and  the  channel  is  uniformly  too  deep.  The  rapids 
above,  where  the  water  is  in  many  parts  shoal,  and  the  rocky  bottom  clear  of  grass,  is 
the  proper  place  for  trolling. 

*  Two  persons  generally  fish  from  the  same  boat  j  one  of  them  steers  with  one  hand, 
and  fishes  with  the  other.  Each  fisherman  lets  his  line  out  over  the  side  of  the  boot 
nearest  to  him,  and  close  to  the  stern,  (where  they  sit,)  holding  it  m  his  hand,  a  few 
inches  from  the  water,  and  leaves  the  end  attached  to  the  cork  in  the  bottom  of  tihe  boat. 
He  pays  out  nearly  all  his  line,  and  keeps  constantly  pulling  it,  by  short  jerks,  to  fed 
if  it  is  running  over  a  rock  or  tree  top.  The  boat  is  rowed  as  fast  as  possible  across 
the  river,  from  shore  to  shore,  above,  and  as  near  to  the  falls  as  they  can  go,  to  avoid 
being  swept  down  them.  The  rock  fish  he  below  the  falls  and  ripples,  waiting  for  the 
small  fish  that  are  carried  over  by  the  current  Here  then  the  bait  falls  over,  with  t 
constant  rotarv  motion,  like  a  live  fish  whirled  over,  side  foremost,  and  struggles  in 
vain  against  the  falls.  The  swivels  turn  every  time  the  bait  turns,  and  prevent  the 
line  from  twisting  up  into  knots ;  and  as  there  are  no  sinkers,  the  rapid  heaa>way  of  the 
boat  drags  them  along  so  fast  that  the  lines  have  no  time  to  sink.  At  sight  of  the  bait 
tumbling  over  the  falls,  the  rock  fish  darts  upwards  from  his  cavern  in  the  rocks,  and 
swallows  hook  and  all.  The  bite  of  the  rock  fish  is  quick  as  lightning,  and  gives  a  sud- 
den jerk  to  the  arm  of  the  fisherman.  When  he  first  discovers  he  is  snared,  he  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  begins  to  lash  it  furiously  with  his  forked  tail,  like  '^  a  spirit 
conjured  from  the  vasty  deep,"  then  plunges  down  again  to  the  bottom.  He  is  dragged 
from  thence  by  the  fisherman,  who  hauls  in  his  long  line,  hand  over  hand,  until  he 
brings  his  fish  alongside  of  the  boat.  If  he  is  of  tolerable  size,  weigiung  only 
seven  or  ten  pounds,  the  troller  lifts  him  into  the  boat  by  the  line  ;  but  if  the  fish  is 
large,  he  runs  his  arm  down  into  the  water,  and  liAs  him  in  by  his  giUs. 

<  The  excitement  that  this  scene  produces  in  all  those  in  the  boat,  is  not  to  be  describ- 
ed. One  instant  you  see  the  fish  making  the  water  fotun  with  his  tail,  the  next  yoa 
lose  sight  of  him ;  one  instant  the  troller  feels  him  jerking  desperately  backwards,  the  next 
he  darts  ahead  towards  the  boat,  canying  the  line  with  him ;  and  the  fisherman,wfao  ceases 
to  feel  him,  is  distressed  for  fear  he  has  broken  loose  from  the  hook.  The  black  oarsmen 
ease  up  ro^nng  to  laugh  and  shout  with  great  glee.  The  troUer's  anxiety  to  secure  his 
isk  if  to  great|  that  be  alone,  of  all  the  oompanj,  is  silent,  and  full  of  nneaaiDess,  until 


let  in  upon  the  country. 
le  fish  of  the  western  rivers  are  generally  less  esteemed  than  those  of 
ktlantic  waters ;  and  in  truth,  fresh-water  fish  generally  will  not  vie 
those  of  the  sea.  The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  rivers 
for  the  most  part  coarse,  tough,  large  and  unpleasant  in  their  flavor. 
«pt  the  trout,  the  small  yellow  cat-fish,  the  pike,  the  bar-fish  and  the 
1,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  '  we  Jo  not  much  admire  the  fish  of  the  western 


r.  Mitchell  gives  the  following  account  of  a  gigantic  fish  of  the  ray  kind, 
h  he  calls  the  oceanic  vampire.  It  had  been  taken  near  the  entrance 
16  Delaware  Bay,  by  the  crew  of  a  smack  which  had  been  fitted  out 
be  express  purpose  of  capturing  some  sea-monster.  After  an  absence 
K)Ut  three  weeks,  the  adventurers  returned  with  tlie  animal  to  which 
efer.  It  was  killed  after  a  long  and  dangerous  encounter.  The  weight 
so  considerable,  that  after  it  had  been  towed  to  the  shore,  three  pair  of 
,  aided  by  a  horse  and  twenty-two  men  could  not  drag  it  to  the  dry 
;  the  weight  was  supposed  to  be  between  four  and  hve  tons.  Its 
th  was  seventeen  feet  and  three  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the 
f  the  tail.  The  breadth  from  the  extremity  of  one  pectoral  fin  or  wing 
e  other,  measuring  along  the  line  of  the  belly,  was  sixteen  feet ;  when 
Hired  over  the  convexity  of  the  back,  eighteen  feet. 

us  him  into  the  boat.  In  this  manner,  it  is  not  unusual  to  catch,  with  two  lines, 
t  twenty  fish,  varying  in  weight  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  each,  in  an  hour — 
times  they  are  caught  much  larger.  When  the  fish  do  not  bite  fast,  the  troller 
not  become  wearied  soon  ;  his  line  is  always  out,  and  he  is  in  constant  expecta^ 
)f  feeling  a  bite,  as  the  boat  glides  backwanls  and  for^'ards  across  tlie  river,  ia 
h  of  luck ;  he  is  not  confined  to  one  rock,  like  the  sleepy  angler. 
his  would  be  ver>'  dangerous  sport  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it ;  let  no  presnm^v 
I  cits  venture  upon  it  by  ihemselvcs.  The  flat-bottomed  boat  must  be  rowed 
igh  the  most  dangerous  falls  and  whirlpools  in  the  river.  Sometimes  she  is  forced, 
imperceptible  progress,  against  a  current  running  down  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
»».  If  one  of  the  oarsmen  happens  to  fail  in  strength,  or  to  dip  his  oar  with  a  false 
e,  the  current  will  snatch  it  upwards  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  frajl  skiff  will  be 
9a  to  pieces  amongst  the  rocks.    Often  they  are  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  boat  on 
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On  each  side  of  the  mouth  there  was  a  yertical  fin  two  feet  and  six 
inches  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  in  the 
middle,  whence  it  tapered  towards  the  edges,  which  were  fringed  hefora 
with  a  radiated  margin.  The  fin  or  organ  thus  constituted  was  so  flexible 
as  to  bend  in  all  directions,  and  be  made  in  many  respects  to  perform  the 
function  of  a  hand.  The  wings,  flaps,  or  pectoral  fins,  were  of  very  carious 
organization  ;  they  bore  more  resemblance  to  the  wings  of  a  bird  than  to 
any  thing  else,  and  were  yet  so  difierent  as  to  manifest  a  remarkable  yarietv 
of  mechanism,  in  organs  intended  substantially  for  the  same  use.  Fisn 
of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  may  be  aptly  denominated  submarine 
birds  ;  for  they  fiy  through  the  water,  as  birds  fly  through  the  air. 

IV.  REPTILES. 

Reptiles,  or  animals  of  the  serpent,  turtle,  and  lizard  class,  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  some  in  pernicious  abundance. 
All  varieties  of  the  rattlesnake*  are  seen ;  of  these,  the  largest  is  the  yellow 
rattlesnake.  This  is  sometimes  seen  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and 
as  large  as  a  man's  leg.  A  species  of  small  rattlesnake  is  numerous  on 
the  prairies ;  in  the  far  west,  they  are  said  to'live  in  the  same  burrows  with 
the  prairie  dogs.  The  snapper,  or  ground  rattlesnake,  is  very  troublesome; 
it  travels  by  night,  and  frequents  house  paths  and  roads.  The  copper  head 
is  a  snake  supposed  to  be  more  venomous  even  than  the  preceding,  but  is 
less  frequently  found.  It  is  of  a  dirty  brown  color ;  but  when  it  has  recent- 
ly shed  its  skin,  some  parts  of  its  body  resemble  burnished  copper. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  the  moccasin  snake  inhabiting  the 
southern  country.     The  upland  moccasin  somewhat  resembles  the  rattle- 

•  A  curious  incident  occurred  at  this  spot  to  one  of  our  men  named  La  Coarse, 
which  was  nearly  proving  fatal.  This  man  had  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  aAer 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  small  package  of  goods,  and  quick- 
ly  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  situation  I  passed  him,  and  was  almost  petrified  at  seeing 
a  large  rattlesnake  moving  from  his  side  to  his  left  breast.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
alarm  La  Course  ;  but  an  old  Canadian,  whom  J  had  beckoned  to  the  spot,  requested 
me  to  make  no  noise,  alleging  it  would  merely  cross  the  body,  and  go  away.  He  was 
mistaken ;  for  on  reaching  the  man's  left  shoulder,  the  serpent  deliberately  coiled  itself, 
but  did  not  appear  to  meditate  an  attack.  Having  made  signs  to  several  others,  who 
joined  us,  it  was  determined  that  two  men  should  advance  a  little  in  front,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  snake,  while  one  should  approach  La  Course  behind,  and  with  a 
long  stick  endeavor  to  remove  it  from  his  body.  The  snake,  on  observing  the  men  ad- 
vance in  front,  instantly  raised  its  head,  darted  out  its  forked  tongue,  and  shook  its 
rattles ;  all  indications  of  anger.  Every  one  was  now  in  a  stale  of  feverish  agitation 
as  to  the  fate  of  poor  La  Course,  who  still  lay  slumbering,  unconscious  of  his  danger ; 
when  the  man  behind,  who  had  procured  a  slick  seven  feet  in  length,  suddenly  placed 
one  end  of  it  under  the  coiled  reptile,  and  succeeded  it  pitching  it  upwards  of  ten  feel 
from  the  man's  body.  A  shout  of  joy  was  the  first  intimation  La  Course  received  of 
his  wonderful  escape,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  man  with  the  stick  pursued  the  snake, 
which  he  killed.  It  was  three  feet  six  mches  long;  and  eleven  years  old,  which,  I  need 
not  inform  my  readers,  we  easily  ascertained  by  the  number  of  rattles.  A  general 
search  was  then  commenced  about  the  encampment,  and  under  several  rocks  we  found 
upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  all  of  which  we  destroyed.  There  is  no  danger  attendmg 
their  destruction,  provided  a  person  has  a  long  pliant  stick,  and  does  not  approa(£ 
them  nearer  than  their  length,  for  they  cannot  spring  beyond  it,  and  seldom  act  on  the 
oflfensive  except  closely  pursued.  They  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  smell  of  to. 
bacco,  in  consequence  of  which  we  opened  a  bale  of  it,  and  strewed  a  quantity  of  loose 
Vsaves  about  the  tents,  by  which  means  we  avoided  their  visits  during  the  nigtu.^ — Kmi 
Coz. 
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S  but  18  still  more  dis^stiog  in  its  appearance.  The  largest  variety 
of  the  moccasin  snake  is  similar  to  the  water  snake  of  the  Atlantic  coun- 
try. It  is  a  serpent  of  the  largest  size,  exceedingly  venomous,  with  a  very 
large  flat  head,  lazy,  and  unobservant  of  man.  There  is  another  species 
of  the  moccasin  seldom  seen  on  shore,  of  a  brilliant  copper  color,  striped 
with  gray  rings.  The  brown  viper,  or  hissing  snake,  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp  tail;  when  angry,  the  color  of  its  back 
changes,  its  head  flattens  and  dilates  to  twice  its  usual  extent,  and  its  hiss 
resembles  that  of  a  goose.  It  is  extremely  venomous,  and  of  a  very  re- 
pulsive aspect  One  that  was  confined  by  a  stick  across  its  back,  instant- 
ly bit  itself  in  two  or  three  places;  and  when  released,  it  soon  become 
swollen  and  died. 

Mr.  Flint  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Mississippi  valley  presents  a 
greater  number  of  serpents,  and  is  more  infested  by  them  than  the  Atlan- 
tic shore,  excepting  perhaps  its  southern  border.  Wherever  the  population 
becomes  dense,  the  swine  prey  upon  them,  and  they  quickly  disappear. 
Their  most  permEment  and  dangerous  resorts  are  near  the  bases  of  preci- 
pitous and  rocky  hills,  about  ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and  in  the  southern 
countries  along  vast  swamps  and  stagnant  waters.  The  bite  of  these  ser- 
pents is  venomous,  and  the  person  that  is  bitten  often  becomes  blind. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the  serpents  themselves  become 
blind  ;  the  popular  belief  on  this  subject  is,  that  this  blindness  arises  from 
the  absorption  of  their  own  poison  into  the  system.  During  this  period, 
though  their  aim  is  less  certain,  their  bite  is  most  dangerous.  Death  sel- 
dom occurs,  however,  from  this  cause. 

The  country  has  the  usual  varieties  of  harmless  serpents,  such  as  the 
green  garter,  chicken,  and  coach-whip  snakes.  The  glass  snake  is  often 
seen  with  a  body  of  the  utmost  brilliancy.  A  stroke  across  the  back  sepa- 
rates the  body  into  several  pieces,  each  of  which  continues  for  some  time 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  locomotion.  The  bull  or  prairie  snakes  are  of 
hideous  appearance  and  of  large  size ;  they  inhabit  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  run  at  the  traveller  with  a  loud  hiss,  but  instantly  retreat  if  he  stands 
and  faces  them.  They  are  believed  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  but  theii 
aspect  is  such  as  to  excite  great  horror. 

Ugly  animals  of  the  lizard  kind  are  seen  in  all  the  climates  in  a  greater 
or  less  number ;  they  are  found  under  rotten  logs,  and  are  dug  out  of  al 
luvions,  the  last  description  being  lazy  and  disgusting.  They  appear  to  be 
harmless.  Common  small  lizards  are  frequent  in  the  southern  districts, 
and  also  varieties  of  small  chameleons.  These  will  change  in  half  an 
hour  to  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  *  We  have  placed  them  on  a  hand 
kerchief,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *  and  they  have  gradually  assumed  all  its  colors. 
Placed  on  a  black  surface,  they  become  brown ;  but  they  evidently  sufiei 
while  under  this  color,  as  is  manifested  by  uneasy  movements,  and  by 
strong  and  quick  palpitation,  visible  to  the  eye.  They  are  very  active  and 
nimble  animals,  three  or  four  inches  in  length.'  Some  lizards  of  a  larger 
class  and  with  flatter  heads,  are  called  scorpions ;  they  are  ugly  animals, 
and  are  considered  poisonous.  When  attacked,  they  show  the  angry  man- 
ner of  the  serpent,  vibrating  a  fiery  and  forked  tongue,  and  biting  with 
great  fury  at  the  stick  which  arrests  them. 

Of  this  class,  the  most  terrible  is  the  alligator.  The  description  of  this 
aoimal  by  Mr.  Audubon  is  so  interesting,  and  so  strongly  marked  by  the 
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agreeable  peculiarities  of  his  attractive  and  original  style,  that  we  shall 
transfer  it  to  our  pages  with  but  slight  abridgment.  This  distinguished 
naturalist,  by  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  been  so 
zealously  devoted,  has  erected  an  eternal  monument ;  and  posterity  will 
read  the  name  which  it  records  for  ages,  after  every  trace  of  the  great 
warriors  and  ambitious  politicians  of  our  time  has  faded  from  the  pages  cf 
history. 

'  In  Louisiana,  all  our  lagoons,  bayous,  creeks,  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers, 
are  well  stocked  with  alligators ;  they  are  found  wherever  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  to  hide  them,  or  to  furnish  them  with  food ;  and 
they  continue  thus,  in  great  numbers,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan* 
sas  river,  extending  east  to  North  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as  I  have  pene- 
trated. On  the  Red  river,  before  it  was  navigated  by  steam  vessels,  they 
were  so  extremely  abundant  that,  to  see  hundreds  at  a  sight  along  the 
shores,  or  on  the  immense  rafis  of  floating  or  stranded  timber,  was  quite  a 
common  occurrence,  the  smaller  on  the  backs  of  the  larger,  groaning  and 
uttering  their  bellowing  noise,  like  thousands  of  irritated  bulls  about  to 
meet  in  fight,  but  all  so  careless  of  man  that,  unless  shot  at,  or  positively 
disturbed,  tliey  remained  motionless,  suffering  boats  or  canoes  to  piss 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  without  noticing  them  in  the  least.  The 
shores  are  yet  trampled  by  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  large  tracts 
are  seen  as  plentiful  as  those  of  sheep  in  a  fold.  It  was  on  that  river  par- 
ticularly, thousands  of  the  largest  size  were  killed,  when  the  mania  of 
having  shoes,  boots,  or  saddle-seats,  made  of  their  hides,  lasted.  It  had 
become  an  article  of  trade,  and  many  of  the  squatters  and  strolling  Indians 
followed  for  a  time  no  other  business.  The  discovery  that  their  skins  are 
not  suflSciently  firm  and  close-grained  to  prevent  water  or  dampness  long, 
put  a  stop  to  their  general  destruction,  which  had  already  become  very 
apparent.  The  leather  prepared  from  these  skins  was  handsome  and^  very 
pliant,  exhibiting  all  the  regular  lozenges  of  the  scales,  and  able  to  receive 
the  highest  degree  of  polish  and  finishing. 

'  The  usual  motion  of  the  alligator,  w^hen  on  land,  is  slow  and  sluggish ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  labored  crawling,  performed  by  moving  alternately  each  leg, 
in  the  manner  of  a  quadruped  when  walking,  scarce  able  to  keep  up  their 
weighty  bodies  from  draggling  on  the  earth,  and  leaving  the  track  of  their 
long  tail  on  the  mud,  as  if  that  of  the  keel  of  a  small  vessel.  Thus  they 
emerge  from  the  water,  and  go  about  the  shores  and  the  woods,  or  the 
fields  in  search  of  food,  or  of  a  different  place  of  abode,  or  one  of  safety 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  If,  at  such  times,  when  at  all  distant  from  the 
water,  an  enemy  is  perceived  by  them,  they  droop  and  lie  fiat,  with  the 
nose  on  the  ground,  watching  the  intruder's  movements  with  their  eyes, 
which  are  able  to  move  considerably  round,  without  affecting  the  positioa 
of  the  head.  Should  a  man  then  approach  them,  they  do  not  attempt 
either  to  make  away  or  attack,  but  merely  raise  their  body  from  the 
ground  for  an  instant,  swelling  themselves  and  issuing  a  dull  blowing,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  Not  the  least  danger  need  be  ap- 
prehended :  then  you  either  kill  them  with  ease,  or  leave  them.  But  to 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  slowness  of  their  movements  and  progress  of 
travels  on  land,  when  arrived  at  a  large  size,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  be« 
lieve  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  having  found  one  in  the  morning,  fif^y  yards 
Ifom  a  lake,  going  to  aaotber  in  sight,  I  have  left  him  unmolested,  hmHad 
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(hrough  the  sarronnding  swamps  all  the  day,  and  met  the  same  alligator 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  when  returning  to  my  camp  at  dusk. 
On  Mm  account  they  usually  travel  during  the  night,  they  being  then  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  having  a  better  chance  to  surprise  a  litter  of  pigs 
or  of  land  tortoises,  for  prey. 

*  The  power  of  the  alligator  is  in  his  great  strength ;  and  the  chief  means 
of  his  attack  or  defence  is  his  large  tail,  so  weO  contrived  by  nature  to 
supply  his  wants,  or  guard  him  from  danger,  that  it  reaches,  when  curved 
into  half  a  circle,  his  enormous  mouth.  Woe  be  to  him  who  goes  within 
the  reach  of  this  tremendous  thrashing  instrument ;  for  no  matter  how  strong 
or  muscular,  if  human,  he  must  suffer  greatly,  if  he  escapes  with  life.  The 
monster,  as  he  strikes  with  this,  forces  all  objects  within  the  circle  towards 
his  jaws,  which,  as  the  tail  makes  a  motion,  are  opened  to  their  full  stretch* 
thrown  a  little  sideways,  to  receive  the  object,  and,  like  battering-rams,  to 
bruise  it  shockingly  in  a  moment. 

'  The  alligator,  when  after  prey  in  the  water,  or  at  its  edge,  swims 
so  slowly  towards  it  as  not  to  ruffle  the  water.  It  approaches  the  object 
sideways,  body  and  head  all  concealed,  till  sure  of  his  stroke ;  then,  with 
a  tremendous  blow,  as  quick  as  thought,  the  object  is  secured,  as  I 
described  before. 

'  When  alligators  are  fishing,  the  flapping  of  their  tails  about  the  water 
may  be  heard  at  half  a  mile ;  but  to  describe  this  in  a  more  graphic  way* 
suner  me  to  take  you  along  with  me,  in  one  of  mv  hunting  excursions, 
accompanied  by  friends  and  negroes.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Bayou-Sarah,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  extensive  shallow  lakes  and  morasses ; 
they  are  yearly  overflowed  by  the  dreadful  floods  of  that  river,  and  sup- 
plied with  myriads  of  fishes  of  many  kinds,  amongst  which  trouts  are  most 
abundant,  white  perch,  cat  flsh,  and  alligator-gars,  or  devil  fish.  Thither, 
in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  when  the  heat  of  a  southern  sun  has  exhaled 
much  of  the  Nvater,  the  squatter,  the  planter,  the  hunter,  all  go  in  search  of 
Fportr  The  lakes  are  then  about  two  feet  deep,  having  a  fine  sandy  bottom ; 
frequently  much  grass  grows  in  them,  bearing  crops  of  seed,  for  which 
multitudes  of  water-fowl  resort  to  those  places.  The  edges  of  these 
lakes  are  deep  swamps,  muddy  for  some  distance,  overgrown  wiih  heavy 
large  timber,  principally  cypress,  hung  with  Spanish  beard,  and  tangled 
with  different  vines,  creeping  plants,  and  cane,  so  as  to  render  them  almost 
dark  during  the  day,  and  very  difficult  to  the  hunter*s  progress.  Here  and 
there  in  the  lakes  are  small  islands,  with  clusters  of  the  same  trees,  on 
which  flocks  of  snake-birds,  wood-ducks,  and  different  species  of  herons, 
build  their  nests.  Fishing-lines,  guns,  and  rifles,  some  salt,  and  some 
water,  are  all  the  hunters  take. 

*  At  last,  the  opening  of  the  lake  is  seen :  it  has  now  become  neces- 
sary to  drag  one's  self  along  through  the  deep  mud,  making  the  best  of 
the  way,  with  the  head  bent,  through  the  small  brushy  growth,  caring  alx)Ut 
nought  but  the  lock  of  your  gun.  The  long  narrow  Indian  canoe  kept  to 
hunt  those  lakes,  and  taken  into  them  during  the  fresh,  is  soon  launched, 
and  the  ^rty  seated  in  the  bottom,  is  paddled  or  poled  in  search  of  water 
game.  There,  at  a  sight,  hundreds  of^  alligators  are  seen  dispersed  over 
all  the  lake ;  their  head,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  floating  like  a 
log,  and  in  many  instances,  so  resembling  one  that  it  requires  to  be  accus- 
isoied  to  see  them  to  know  the  distinction.    Millions  of  the  large  wood- 
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Na^  ir^  jtKR  triiiing  tkroagh  the  water,  mudding  it  up,  and  striking  deadly 
•  irk«:»  vMii  iheir  bills  oa  the  fish  within.  Here  are  a  hoard  of  blue  herom 
-^hf  5a3<i-hiIL  crane  rises  with  hoarse  note — the  snake-birds  are  p^^iched 
i-m  Aod  there  on  the  dead  timber  of  the  trees — ^the  cormorants  are  fishing 
^-^iLSXtiTds  and  carrion-crows  exhibit  a  mourning  train,  patiently  waiting  .1 
•rr  L^e  \v:itcr  to  dry  and  leave  food  for  them — and  far  in  the  horizon,  the 
>iju^e  overtakes  a  devoted  wood-duck,  singled  from  the  clouded  flocks  thai  ; 
Ixave  been  bred  there. 

^  It  is  then  that  you  see  and  hear  the  alligator  at  his  work,— each  lake 
has  a  spot  deeper  than  the  rest,  rendered  so  by  those  animals  who  work  at 
it,  and  always  situate  at  the  lo\i'er  end  of  the  lake,  near  the  connecting 
hayous.  that,  as  drainers,  pass  through  all  those  lakes,  and  discharge  some* 
times  many  miles  below  where  the  water  had  made  its  entrance  above^ 
thereby  insuring  to  themselves  water  as  long  as  any  will  remain.  This  is 
called  by  the  hunters  the  alligators'  hole.  You  see  them  there  lying  closs 
together.  The  fish  that  are  already  dying  by  thousands,  through  the  insuf- 
ferable  heat  and  stench  of  the  Nvater,  and  the  wounds  of  the  difierent 
winged  enemies  constantly  in  pursuit  of  them,  resort  to  the  alligators'  hole 
to  receive  refreshment,  with  a  hope  of  finding  security  also,  and  follow 
down  the  little  currents  fiowing  through  the  connecting  sluices :  but  no ! 
for,  as  the  water  recedes  in  the  lake,  they  are  here  confined.  The  alliga* 
tors  thrash  them  and  devour  them  whenever  they  feel  hungry,  while  the 
ibis  destroys  all  that  make  towards  the  shore.  By  looking  attentively  on 
this  spot,  you  plainly  see  the  tails  of  the  alligators  moving  to  and  fro, 
splashing,  and  now  and  then,  when  missing  a  fish,  throwing  it  up  in  the 
iiir.  The  hunter,  anxious  to  prove  the  value  of  his  rifle,  marks  one  of  the 
eyes  of  the  largest  alligator,  and,  as  the  hair  trigger  is  touched,  the  alligator 
dies.  Should  the  ball  strike  one  inch  astray  from  the  eye,  the  animal 
flounces,  rolls  over  and  over,  beating  furiously  about  him  with  his  tail, 
frightening  all  his  companions,  who  sink  immediately,  whilst  the  fishes, 
like  blades  of  burnished  metal,  leap  in  all  directions  out  of  the  water,  po 
terrified  are  they  at  this  uproar.  Another  and  another  receives  the  shot  in 
the  eye,  and  expires ;  yet  those  that  do  not  feel  the  fatal  bullet,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  death  of  their  companions  till  the  hunter  approaches  very 
close,  when  they  hide  themselves  for  a  few  moments  by  sinking  back* 
wards. 

'  So  truly  gentle  are  the  alligators  at  this  season,  that  I  have  waded 
through  such  lakes  in  company  of  my  friend  Augustin  Bourgeat,  Esq.  to 
whom  I  owe  much  information,  merely  holdinsf  a  stick  in  one  hand  to  drive 
them  off*,  had  they  attempted  to  attack  me.  When  first  I  saw  this  way  of 
travelling  through  the  lakes,  waist-deep,  sometimes  with  hundreds  of  these 
animals  about  me,  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  felt  great  uneasiness,  and 
thought  it  fool-hardiness  to  do  so  :  but  my  friend,  who  is  a  most  experienced 
hunter  in  that  country,  removed  my  fears  by  leading  the  way,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  I  thought  nothing  of  it.  If  you  go  towards  the  head  of  the 
alligator,  there  is  no  danger,  and  you  may  safely  strike  it  with  a  club,  four 
feet  long,  until  you  drive  it  away,  merely  watching  the  operations  of  the 
point  of  the  tail,  that,  at  each  blow  you  give,  thrashes  to  the  right  and  left 
most  furiously. 

'  The  drivers  of  cattle  from  the  Appelousas,  and  those  of  mules  from 
Mexico,  on  reaching  %  lagoon  or  creels,  send  several  of  their  party  into 


th^  water,  anned  merely  each  with  a  club,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
the  alligators  from  the  cattle ;  and  you  may  then  see  men,  mules,  and 
those  monsters^  all  swimming  together,  the  men  striking  the  alligators,  that 
would  otherwise  attack  the  cattle,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  those 
latter  hurrying  towards  the  opposite  shores,  to  escape  those  powerful  ene- 
mies. They  will  swim  swiftly  after  a  dog,  or  a  deer,  or  a  horse,  before 
attempting  the  destruction  of  man,  of  which  I  have  always  remarked  they 
were  afraid,  if  the  man  feared  not  them^ 

'  Although  I  have  told  you  how  easily  an  alligator  may  be  killed  with  a 
single  rifle-ball,  if  well  aimed,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  strike  either  in  the  eye 
or  very  immediately  above  it,  yet  they  are  quite  as  difficult  to  be  destroyed 
if  not  shot  properly;  and,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  I  shall  mention  two 
striking  facts. 

'  My  good  friend  Richard  Harlan,  M.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  having  inti 
mated  a  wish  to  have  the  heart  of  one  of  these  animals  to  study  its  compare 
ative  anatomy,  I  one  afternoon  went  out  about  half  a  mile  from  the  plantation 
and,  seeing  an  alligator  that  I  thought  I  could  put  whole  into  a  hogshead  of 
spirits,  I  shot  it  immediately  on  the  skull  bone.  It  tumbled  over  from  the 
log  on  which  it  had  been  basking,  into  the  water,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  negroes,  I  had  it  out  in  a  few  minutes,  apparently  dead.  A  strong 
tope  was  fastened  round  its  neck,  and,  in  this  condition,  I  had  it  draggea 
home  across  logs,  thrown  over  fences,  and  handled  without  the  least  fear. 
Some  young  ladies  there,  ajixious  to  see  the  inside  of  his  mouth,  requested 
that  the  mouth  should  be  propped  open  with  a  stick  put  vertically ;  this  wa.*? 
attempted,  but  at  this  instant  the  first  stunning  efiect  of  the  wound  was 
over,  and  the  animal  thrashed  and  snapped  its  jaws  furiously,  although  it 
did  not  advance  a  foot.  The  rope  being  still  round  the  neck,  I  had  it 
thrown  over  a  strong  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  yard,  and  hauled  the  poor 
creature  up  swinging,  free  from  all  about  it,  and  left  it  twisting  itself,  and 
scratching  with  its  fore  feet  to  disengage  the  rope.  It  remained  in  this 
condition  until  the  next  morning,  when  finding  it  still  alive,  though  very 
weak,  the  hogshead  of  spirits  was  put  under  it,  and  the  alligator  fairly 
lowered  into  it  with  a  surge.  It  twisted  about  a  little  ;  but  the.coopet 
secured  the  cask,  and  it  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  arrived  ia 
course. 

•  Again,  being  in  company  with  Augustin  Bourgeat,  Esq.,  we  met  an 
extraordinary  large  alligator  m  the  woods  whilst  hunting ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  destruction  I  may  say,  we  alighted  from  our  horses,  and  approached  with 
full  intention  to  kill  it.  The  alligator  was  put  between  us,  each  of  us 
provided  with  a  long  stick  to  irritate  it ;  and,  by  making  it  turn  its  head 
partly  on  one  side,  afford  us  the  means  of  shooting  it  immediately  behind 
the  fore  leg  and  through  the  heart.  We  both  discharged  five  heavy  loads 
of  duck-shot  into  its  body,  and  almost  all  into  the  same  hole,  without  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  regular  strokes  of  the  tail,  and  snapping 
of  the  jaws  at  each  discharge,  and  the  flow  of  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
out  of  the  wound,  and  mouth,  and  nostrils  of  the  animal ;  but  it  was  still 
full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  to  have  touched  it  with  the  hand  would  have 
been  madness ;  but  as  we  were  anxious  to  measure  it,  and  to  knock  off 
some  of  its  larger  teeth  to  make  powder  charges,  it  was  shot  with  a  single 
ball  just  above  the  eye,  when  it  bounded  a  few  inches  off  the  ground,  and 
was  dead  when  it  reached  it  again.    Its  length  was  seventeen  feet ;  it  was 
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apparently  centaries  did ;  many  of  its  teeth  measured  three  niche?.  Thv 
shot  taken  were  without  a  foot  only  of  the  circle  that  we  knew  the  tail 
could  form,  and  our  shots  went  en  masse. 

'  As  the  lakes  become  dry,  and  even  the  deeper  connecting  bayous  empty 
themselves  into  the  rivers,  the  alligators  congregate  into  the  deepest  hole 
in  vast  numbers ;  and,  to  this  day,  in  such  places,  are  shot  for  the  sake  of 
their  oil,  now  used  for  greasing  the  machinery  of  steam-engines  and  cotton 
mills,  though  formerly,  when  indigo  was  made  in  Louisiana,  the  oil  was 
used  to  assuage  the  overflowing  of  the  boiling  juice,  by  throwing  a  ladleful  * 
into  the  kettle  whenever  this  was  about  to  take  place.  The  alligators  are 
caught  frequently  in  nets  by  fishermen  ;  they  then  come  without  struggling 
to  the  shore,  and  are  killed  by  blows  on  the  head  given  with  axes. 

'  When  autumn  has  heightened  the  coloring  of  the  foliage  of  our  woodsy 
and  the  air  feels  more  mrefied  during  the  nights  and  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  the  alligators  leave  the  lakes  to  seek  for  winter  quarters,  by  burrow- 
ing under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  covering  themselves  simply  with  earth 
along  their  edges.  They  become  then  very  languid  and  inactive,  and,  at 
this  period,  to  sit  or  ride  on  one  would  not  be  more  difficult  than  for  a 
child  to  mount  his  wooden  rocking-horse.  The  negroes,  who  now  kill 
them,  put  all  danger  aside,  by  separating,  at  one  blow  with  an  axe,  the  tail 
from  the  body.  They  are  afterwards  cut  up  in  large  pieces,  and  boiled 
whole  in  a  good  quantity  of  water,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  fat  i» 
collected  with  large  ladles.  One  single  man  kills  oftentimes  a  dozen  or 
more  of  large  alligators  in  the  evening,  prepares  his  fire  in  the  woods, 
where  he  has  erected  a  camp  for  the  purpose,  and  by  morning  has  the  oil 
lendered. 

*  I  have  frequently  been  very  much  amused  when  fishing  in  a  bayou« 
where  alligators  were  numerous,  by  throwing  a  blown  bladder  on  the  water 
towards  the  nearest  to  me.  The  alligator  makes  for  it,  flaps  it  towards  its 
mouth,  or  attempts  seizing  it  at  once,  but  all  in  vain.  The  light  bladder 
slides  off;  in  a  few  minutes  many  alligators  are  trying  to  seize  this,  and 
their  evolutions  are  quite  interesting.  They  then  put  one  in  mind  of  a 
crowd  of  boys  running  after  a  football.  A  black  bottle  is  sometimes  thrown 
also,  tightly  corked ;  but  the  alligator  seizes  this  easily,  and  you  hear  the 
glass  give  way  under  its  teeth  as  if  ground  in  a  coarse  mill.  They  are 
easily  caught  by  negroes,  who  most  expertly  throw  a  rope  over  their  heads 
when  swimming  close  to  shore,  and  haul  them  out  instantly.' 

The  Tortoise  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  and  variety.  In  the  lakes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  near  New  Orleans,  a  soft  shelled  mud-tortoise 
is  found,  which  epicures  declare  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the  sea-turtle  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  gouflSre  is  an  animal  apparently  of  the  tortoise  class^ 
and  is  abundant  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  south-western  states.  Its  shell 
is  large  and  thick,  and  it  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground ;  its 
strength  and  power  are  wonderful,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  similar  to  the 
logger-head  turtle.  The  siren  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  a  very 
singular  animal ;  it  somewhat  resembles  the  lamprey.  It  is  amphibious, 
penetrates  the  mud  easily,  and  seems  to  be  of  an  order  between  fish  and 
lizards.  The  whole  of  the  republic  is  prolific  in  toads,  frogs,  and  reptiles 
of  that  class ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  and  variety  ia 
the  regions  of  the  warmest  temperature. 
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V.  msBcra 

The  insects  of  the  United  States  are  numerous,  and  many  of  then 
beautiful ;  many  of  the  species  are  entirely  new,  and  science  has  been 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Say  for  additions  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to 
entomology.  The  moths  and  butterflies  are  exceedingly  splendid,  and  one 
of  them,  the  atlas  moth,  is  the  largest  hitherto  known.  Among  the  spiders, 
is  a  huge  species  called  the  tarantula,  supposed  to  inflict  a  dangerous  bite. 
The  anno3rance  inflicted  by  moschetos  in  hot  weather  is  well  known  ;  by 
these  and  other  stinging  insects,  damp  and  low  situations  are  rendered  very 
disagreeable  during  the  summer.  The  fire  flies,  which  glitter  especially 
in  the  southern  forests,  are  yery  interesting.  The  copper  colored  centh* 
ped,  a  creature  of  cylindrical  iorm,  and  as  long  as  a  man's  finger,  is 
dreaded  as  noxious  ;  a  family  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  taking  tea 
in  which  one  of  them  had  been  accidentally  boiled. 

One  insect,  the  ageria  exitiosa,  has  committed  great  ravages  among  the 
peach  trees.  The  larva  begins  the  work  of  destruction  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  by  entering  the  tree,  probably  through  the  tender  bark  under 
the  surface  oi  the  soil ;  thence  it  proceeds  downwards,  within  the  tree,  into 
the  root,  and  then  turns  its  course  upwards  towards  the  surface,  where  it 
arrives  about  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  July.  They  voraciously 
devour  both  the  alburnum  and  the  liber,  the  new  wood  and  the  inner  bark. 
The  insects  deposit  from  one  to  three  hundred  eggs  within  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  according  to  its  capacity  to  support  their  progeny. 

The  United  States  are  not  free  from  the  scourge  of  the  locust.  The 
males  have  under  each  wing  a  ribbed  membrane  as  thin  as  a  gossamer's 
web,  which,  when  inflated,  constitutes  their  musical  organ.  The  female  has 
a  sting  or  drill,  the  size  of  a  pin,  and  near  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  hard 
and  brittle  substance,  which  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body;  with 
this  the  insect  drills  a  hole  into  the  small  limbs  of  trees,  quite  to  the  pith; 
there  it  deposits  through  this  hollow  sting  or  drill  some  dozen  or  two  of 
small  white  eggs.  The  time  required  to  drill  the  hole  and  deposit  the  egg 
is  from  two  to  five  minutes.  When  undisturbed,  they  make  some  half 
dozen  or  more  insertions  of  their  drill  in  the  same  limb,  perhaps  an  inch 
apart,  and  these  punctures  usually  produce  speedy  death  to  the  end  of  the 
limb.  They  sometimes  swarm  about  the  forests  in  countless  multitudes, 
making  *  melancholy  music,'  and  causing  no  less  melancholy  desolation. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  ZOOLOGY. 
The  zoology  of  the  United  States  opens  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  observation  : 
it  is  more  peculiar  and  striking  than  either  the  mineralogy  or  botany.  The  following 
i^eneral  view  of  the  mammiferous  animals  inhabiting  North  America  is  given  by  Dr. 
Harman.  The  number  of  species  now  ascertained  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  in 
which  we  do  not  include  man  ;  of  these  twenty-eight  are  cetacea,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  are  quadrupeds.  Among  the  quadrupeds,  Dr.  Harman  reckons  eleven  species, 
of  which  BO  living  trace  is  foond  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  which  cannot  of  course  be 
considered  as  forming  a  part  of  our  present  zoology.  The  number  of  living  species  of 
quadrupeds  is  therefore  one  hundred  and  seven.  The  comparative  numbers  of  the 
several  orders  are  stated  as  fbltows,  omitting  man : 

Camivora 60 

GUrcs 37 

Edentata 6 

Pach^rmata 2 

Buminantia 13 

'     *    » ao»  '  '  '  ' 
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We  may  hen  introduce  from  Dr.  Hannan  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Nortk 

Amenean  qaadrnpeds,  wluch  he  conceives  to  be  common  both  to  the  new  and 
old  world. 

Speeus,  Speeiis,  Speda. 

1  Mole.  2  Wolf.  1  Fidd-moose, 

2  Shrew.  2  Fox.  1  Campagnol  (rat.) 
1  Bear.  2  Seal.  1  Squirrel. 

1  Olmtoa.  2  Weasel.  2  Deer. 

1  Otter.  1  Beaver.  1  Sheep. 

The  whole  number  of  common  species  is  twenty  one ;  leaving  eig^tj-eix  species  a 
peculiar  to  North  America,  though  not  all  of  them  to  the  United  States. 

Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  hafi  arranged  the  birds  of  the  United  States  in  twentj^ 
eight  familieSi  eighty-one  genera,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  species,  viz. :  two 
huBdred  and  nine  land,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  water-birds.  Of  the  eighty-oos 
genera,  sixty-three  are  common  to  Europe  and  America,  while  eighteen  have  no  lepn* 
•entatives  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XVn.— BOTANY. 

The  Tegetation  of  the  United  States  is  as  various  as  the  climate  and 
soiL  In  Florida  and  the  southern  states,  the  superb  magnolia,  the  majes* 
tic  tolip  tree  and  the  deciduous  cypress  charm  the  traveller  by  their  grancfeur 
and  beauty.  The  lofty  oak,  the  stately  fir  and  the  gracefully-waving 
ehn  of  the  north,  present  a  diflferent  and  still  a  highly  interesting  study  to 
the  naturalist.  As  a  general  observation,  the  trees  of  the  United  States  are 
larger,  taller,  and  more  generally  useful  for  timber  than  those  of  Europe. 
As  to  height,  it  is  observed  by  Michaux,  that,  while  in  France  only  thirty- 
•even  species  of  trees  arrive  at  thirty  feet,  in  the  transatlantic  republic,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  exceed  that  elevation.  A  general  idea  of  the  American 
forest  having  thus  been  given,  we  will  now  notice,  as  largely  as  our  limits 
will  permit,  the  most  remarkable  trees. 

Oak. — The  White  Oak  is  found  throughout  the  United  States,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  equally  diflfused.  It  abounds  chiefly  in  the  middle  states, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  which  lies  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  where  nine  tenths  of  the  forests  are  frequently  composed  of  these 
trees,  whose  healthful  appearance  evinces  the  favorable  nature  of  the  soil. 
East  of  the  mountains,  this  tree  is  found  in  every  exposure,  and  in  every 
soil  which  is  not  extremely  dry  or  subject  to  long  inundations ;  but  the 
largest  stocks  grow  in  humid  places.  In  the  western  districts,  where  it 
composes  entire  forests,  the  face  of  the  country  is  undulated,  and  the  yellow 
soil,  consisting  partly  of  clay  with  calcareous  stones,  yields  abundant  crops 
of  wheat. 

The  white  oak  attains  the  elevation  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil  and 
climate.  Soon  after  their  unfolding,  the  leaves  are  reddish  above  and  white 
and  downy  beneath  ;  when  fully  grown,  they  are  smooth  and  of  a  light 
green  on  the  upper  surface.  In  autumn,  they  change  to  a  bright  violet 
color,  and  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  surrounding  foliage  which 
has  not  yet  suffered  by  the  frost.  This  is  the  only  oak  on  which  a  few  of 
the  dried  leaves  remam  till  the  circulation  is  renewed  in  the  spring.  By 
this  peculiarity  and  by  the  whiteness  of  the  bark,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  it  is  easily  distinguishable  in  the  winter.  This  tree  puts  forth 
flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  acorns  of  an  oval  form,  large,  very 
sweet,  contained  in  rough,  shallow,  grayish  cups,  and  borne  singly  or  in 
pairs,  by  peduncles  eight  or  ten  lines  in  length,  attached,  as  in  all  species 
of  annual  fructification,  to  the  shoots  of  the  season.  The  fruit  of  the  white 
oak  is  rarely  abundant,  and  frequently,  for  several  years  in  succession,  a  few 
bandfuls  of  acorns  could  hardly  be  collected  in  a  large  forest  where  the 
tree  is  multiplied.     Some  stocks  produce  acorns  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

Of  all  the  American  oaks,  this  is  the  best  and  the  most  generally  used, 
being  strong,  durable,  and  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  less  employed  than 
bnoeily  in  building,  only  because  it  is  scarcer  and  more  costly.    Among 
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the  uses  of  this  wood,  the  most  important  is  in  ship-building.  In  all  the 
dock  yards  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  except  Maine,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  employed  for  the  keel,  and  always  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  and  the  sides :  it  is  preferred  for  the  knees,  when  sticks  of  a  proper 
form  can  be  found.  In  the  smaller  ports  south  of  New  York,  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  is  also  made  of  white  oak ;  but  such  vessels  are  less 
esteemed  than  those  constructed  of  more  durable  wood.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  oak  bark  depend  on  its  astringency,  and  that  again  on  its  tan- 
nin. The  inner  bark  of  the  small  branches  is  the  strongest,  the  middle 
bark  next,  and  the  outer  bark  is  almost  useless. 

The  Gray  Oaky  Water  Oak,  Bear  Oak,  Upland,  Willow  Oak,  and 
Bartram  Oak  are  interesting  varieties.  The  Laurel  Oak  is  a  stranger  north 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  rare  in  the  more  southern  states.  It  is  most  abun« 
dant  in  the  open  savannas  of  Ulinois.  Rising  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  clad  in  a  smooth  bark,  and  for  three  fourths  of  its  height  laden 
with  branches,  it  presents  an  uncouth  appearance  when  bared  by  the  winter 
blasts,  but  in  the  summer  with  its  thick  tufted  foliage  is  really  beautiful. 
The  Black  Oak  is  found  throughout  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  part  of  New  England.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  American 
forest  trees,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
four  or  five  feet  The  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  with  empty 
pores,  but  is  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability.  It  furnishes  excellent 
fuel,  and  the  bark  is  largely  used  for  tanning.  Other  varieties  of  the  oak 
are  numerous. 

WalntU. — The  Black  Walnut  is  met  with  in  large  numbers  in  the  forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  southern  states,  where  the  soil  is  too  sandy,  or  too  wet  as  in  the  swamps, 
it  is  met  with  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  an  extent  of  two 
thousand  miles.  East  of  the  Alle^hanies  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  vaUeys 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  which  are  watered  by  creeks  and 
rivers.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  islands  of  this  beautiful  river, 
the  black  walnut  attains  the  elevation  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  three  to  seven  feet.  Its  powerful  vegetation  clearly  points  out  this, 
as  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  America.  When  it  stands  insulated,  its 
branches,  extending  themselves  horizontally  to  a  great  distance,  spread  into 
a  spacious  head,  which  gives  it  a  very  majestic  appearance.  The  bark  is 
thick,  blackish,  and  on  old  trees  deeply  furrowed.  The  leaves  when  bruised 
emit  a  strong  aromatic  odor. 

When  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  freshly  cut,  the  sap  is  white  and  the  heart 
of  a  violet  color,  which,  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  assumes  an  in- 
tenser  shade,  and  becomes  nearly  black :  hence  probably  is  derived  the 
name  Black  Walnut,  There  are  several  qualities  for  wiiich  its  wood  is 
principally  esteemed :  it  reouuns  sound  for  a  long  time,  even  when  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  heat  and  moisture ;  but  this  observation  is  only  applica* 
ble  to  the  heart,  the  sap  speedily  decays  :  it  is  very  strong  and  very  tena- 
cious :  when  thoroughly  seasoned,  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  and  split ;  and  its 
grain  is  sufficiently  fine  and  compact  to  admit  of  a  beautiful  polish.  It  poa- 
sesats,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  secure  from  worms. 
On  account  of  these  excellencies,  it  is  preferred  and  successfully  employed 
in  many  kinds  of  work.    East  of  the  Alleghanies,  its  timber  is  not  ezteo* 


vrdy  naed  in  Imilding  houses,  bat,  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  it  is  split  into  shingles  which  serve  to  cover  them  :  sometimes  also 
this  timber  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  frame.  But  it  is  chiefly  in 
cabiDet-making,  that  this  wood  is  employed  wherever  it  abounds. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  walnut.  The  SheU-bark  Hickory 
nmetimes  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
less  than  two  feet ;  the  trunk  is  destitute  of  branches,  regularly  shaped, 
tad  almost  of  a  uniform  size  for  three  fourths  of  its  length.  The  Butter" 
ntf  is  found  in  all  the  New  England  states,  and  in  the  middle  states. 

Maple, — ^The  Sugar  Maple^  called  also  rock  maple,  has  leaves  five- 
parted,  and  yellowish  green  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  our 
iinests.  Its  trunk  is  usually  straight  and  entire,  to  the  height  of  from 
fcrty  to  eighty  feet,  where  it  suddenly  unfolds  into  a  dense  top,  crowded 
vita  rich  foliage.  The  bark  of  the  older  trees  is  gray,  and  marked  with 
Bnmerous  deep  clefts.  The  wood  is  firm  and  heavy,  though  not  durable* 
h  is  much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  when  cut  at  the  right  season 
ionns  excellent  fuel.  Michaux  says,  that  it  grows  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
between  the  forty-third  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  White  maple,  sometimes  called  silver  maple,  is  distinguished  by 
having  its  leaves  five-parted,  and  white  beneath  ;  its  flowers  reddish  yelloWf 
without  flower-stalks.  The  trunk  frequently  divides  near  the  ground,  so 
tt  to  appear  like  several  trunks  close  together.  These  divisions  diverge  a 
Kttle  as  they  rise,  and  often  at  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  the 
lop  commences.  This  is  generally  larger  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  than 
the  top  of  any  other  tree.  It  blossoms  earlier  than  the  sugar  maple.  The 
hut  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species :  it  advances  with  great 
rapidity  towards  perfection,  ripens  and  falls  about  June  in  Georgia,  and 
Hay  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fruit  of  the  sugar  maple  does  not  ripen  until 
October.  The  white  maple  is  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ind  on  the  banks  of  such  only  as  have  a  clean  gravelly  bottom  and  clear 
nrater.  It  is  most  luxuriant  on  flats  which  are  subject  to  annual  inunda- 
tions, and  is  usually  the  first  settler  on  alluvial  deposits.  *  The  banks  of 
ihe  Sandy  river,  in  Maine,'  says  Michaux,  *  and  those  of  the  Connecticut 
in  Windsor,  Vermont,  are  the  most  northerly  points  at  wliich  I  have  seen 
the  white  maple.  It  is  found  more  or  less  on  ail  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  flowing  from  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  but  becomes  scarce  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  it  more 
multiplied  than  in  the  western  country,  and  no  where  is  its  vegetation  more 
luxuriant  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  great  rivers  that  empty 
into  it.  There,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  mingled  with  the  willow, 
(vhich  is  found  all  along  these  waters,  it  contributes  singularly  by  its  mag- 
lificent  fohage  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene.  The  brilliant  white  of 
he  leaves  beneath,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bright  green  above, 
ind  the  alternate  reflection  of  these  two  surfaces  in  the  water,  heightens 
Jie  beauty  of  this  wonderful  moving  mirror,  and  aids  in  forming  an 
enchanting  picture,  which  during  my  long  excursions  in  a  canoe,  in  these 
legions  of  solitude  and  silence,  I  contemplated  with  unwearied  admira- 
ion.' 

The  Red-flowering  Maple  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  in  the  swamps  of 
Sew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
Sset,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or  four.    It  blossoms  earlier  in  the  spring 
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than  any  other  Me,  and  flowers  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  April,  'fh^ 
blossoms,  of  a  beautiful  purple  or  deep  red,  unfold  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  the  leaves.  This  tree  furnishes  wood  adapted  to  a  yariety  of  pur^ 
poses ;  it  is  much  used  in  making  domestic  wares  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Furniture  of  great  richness  and  lustre  is  also  made  of  iu  It  is 
not  good  fuel.  The  MoutUain^  Striped  and  Ash4eaved  Maples  are  all 
beautiful  trees. 

Birch, — The  Black  Birch  abounds  in  New  England  and  the  middle  states ; 
farther  south  it  is  con6ned  to  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  often 
exceeds  seventy  feet  in  height.  At  the  close  of  \vinter,  the  leaves,  during 
a  fortnight  after  their  birth,  are  covered  with  a  thick,  silvery  down,  which 
Boon  after  disappears.  When  bruised,  the  leaves  and  bark  difluse  a  very 
agreeable  odor,  and  as  they  retain  this  property  when  dried  and  carefully 
preserved,  they  aflbrd  a  pleasant  infusion,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar 
and  cream.  The  wood  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  ;  it  is  of 
a  rosy  hue,  which  deepens  on  exposure  to  the  light.  The  Yellow^  Cajioe, 
White,  and  Red  Birch  are  found  in  various  localities  throughout  the 
country. 

PiTies. — The  pines  constitute  a  large  and  interesting  class  of  American 
forest  trees.  The  most  valuable  species  is  that  which  is  known  in  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies  as  the  Georgia  Pitch  Pine;  and  which,  in  thd 
United  States,  is  variously  Called  yellow  pine,  pitch  pine,  broom  pine, 
feouthern  pine,  red  pine,  and  long-leaved  pine,  a  name  which  is  adopted  by 
Michaux.  Towards  the  north,  the  long-leaved  pine  makes  its  appearance 
near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  where  the  pine-barrens  begin.  It  seems  to  be 
especially  assigned  to  dry  sandy  soils ;  and  it  is  found,  almost  without 
interruption,  in  the  lower  part  of  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas, 
over  a  tract  more  than  six  hundred  miles  long,  from  north<east  to  south- 
west, and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  broad,  from  the  sea  towards  the 
mountains.  Immediately  beyond  Raleigh,  it  holds  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  and  is  seen  in  company  with  other  pines  only  on  the 
edges  of  swamps,  enclosed  in  the  barrens ;  even  there  not  more  than  one 
stock  in  a  hundred  is  of  another  species,  and  with  this  exception,  the  long-* 
leaved  pine  forms  the  unbroken  mass  of  woods  which  covers  this  extensive 
country. 

The  mean  stature  of  the  long-leaved  pine  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with 
a  uniform  diameter  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  for  two  thirds  of  this  height. 
Some  stocks,  favored  by  local  circumstances,  attain  much  larger  dimen* 
aions,  particularly  in  East  Florida.  The  timber  is  very  valuable,  being 
stronger,  more  Compact,  and  more  durable,  than  that  of  all  the  other 
speries  of  pine :  it  is  besides  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of  high  polish. 
Its  uses  are  diversified,  and  its  consumption  great.  But  the  value  of  the 
long-leaved  pine  does  not  reside  exclusively  in  its  wood ;  it  supplies  nearly 
all  the  resinous  matter  used  in  the  United  States  in  ship-building,  with  a 
large  residue  for  exportation  ;  and  in  this  view,  its  place  can  be  supplied 
by  no  other  species,  those  which  afford  the  same  product  being  dispersed 
through  the  woods,  or  collected  in  inaccessible  places.  In  the  northern 
estates,  the  lands,  which  at  the  commencement  of  their  settlements  were 
covered  with  pitch  pine,  were  exhausted  in  twenty -five  or  thirty  years, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  ceased  to  furnish  tar.  The  pine- 
Uurrens  are  of  vast  extent,  and  are  covered  with  trees  of  the  forest  growth ; 
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ht  they  ennnot  all  be  rendered  profitable,  fipom  the  difficulty  of  communis 
eating  with  the  eea. 

Among  the  Tarieties  which  we  con  only  enumerate,  without  an  attempt  at 
description,  are  the  New  Jersey,  Table  JuoiMton,  Gray,  Pond,  and  wiiie 


Sprvoet. — ^The  Afneriean  Silver  Fir  is  found  in  the  colder  re^ons  of 

the  states ;  towards  the  south,  it  is  found  only  on  the  tops  of  the  Allegha* 

sies.     It  flourishes  best  in  a  moist,  sandy  loam.    Its  height  rarely  exceeds 

feity  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.     The  trunk  tapers 

from  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  seren  or  eight 

iachea  at  the  height  of  six  feet.     When  standing  alone  and  developme 

iaelf  naturally,  its  branches,  which  are  numerous  and  thickly  garnished 

vxth  leaves,  diminish  in  length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  form  a 

pjframid  of  perfect  regularity.     The  bark  is  smooth  and  delicate.     The 

Inres  are  six  or  eig^t  lines  long,  and  are  inserted  singly  on  the  sides  and 

OD  the  top  of  the  branches ;   they  are  narrow,  rigid  and  fiat,  of  a  bright 

green  abore,  and  a  silvery  white  beneath ;  whence  probably  is  derived  the 

Dame  of  the  tree.     The  fiowers  appear  in  May,  and  are  followed  by  cones 

of  a  fragrant  odor,  nearly  cylindrical,  four  or  five  inches  long,  an  inch 

in  diameter,  and  always  directed  upwards.   The  seeds  are  ripe  in  autumn, 

and  if  permitted  to  hang  late  will  fall  apart  and  scatter  themselves.     The 

wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  light  and  slightly  resinous,  and  the  heart  is  yel« 

kKish. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  inhabits  a  similar  tract  of  country,  though  moist 
ground  appears  not  to  be  the  most  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  arrives  at 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  six  or  nine 
feet,  and  is  uniform  for  two  tnirds  of  its  length.  The  White  and  Black 
Spruce  are  varieties  of  this  genus. 

Cypresses, — The  Cypress  is  a  very  interesting  tree,  from  its  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  the  varied  appHcation  of  its  wood.  Its  northern  boundary 
is  Indian  river,  in  Delaware,  in  latitude  about  thirty-nine  degrees.  In  pro* 
ceeding  southward,  it  becomes  more  abundant  in  the  swamps,  and  in 
Louisiana  those  parts  of  the  marshes  where  the  cypress  grows  almost  alone 
are  called  cypress  swamps,  and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of  acres. 
In  the  swamps  of  the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas,  on  whose  deep, 
miry  soil  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  every  year  deposited  by  floods, 
the  cypress  attains  its  utmost  developement.  The  largest  stocks  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  cir-* 
cumference,  above  the  conical  base,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  three 
or  four  times  as  large  as  the  continued  diameter  of  the  trunk  :  in  felling 
them,  the  negroes  are  obliged  to  raise  themselves  upon  scaffolds  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  base  is  usually  hollow  for  three  fourths  of 
its  bulk. 

Amidst  the  pine  forests  and  savannas  of  the  Floridas  is  seen  here  and 
there  a  bog  filled  with  cypresses,  whose  squalid  appearance,  when  they 
exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  proves  how  much  they  are  affected 
by  the  barrenness  of  a  soil  which  differs  from  the  surrounding  only  by  a 
layer  of  vegetable  mould,  a  little  thicker  upon  the  quartzous  sand.  The 
summit  of  the  cypress  is  not  pyramidicai  like  that  of  the  spruce,  but  is 
widely  spread  and  even  depressed  upon  old  trees.  The  foliage  is  open, 
light,  and  of  a  finesh  agreeable  tint ;  each  leaf  \p  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
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consists  of  two  parallel  rows  of  leaflets  apon  a  common  stem.  The  leafletv 
are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat  arching,  with  the  convex  side  outwards.  In 
autumn  they  change  from  a  light  green  to  a  dull  red,  and  are  shed  soon 
after.     This  tree  blooms  in  Carolina  about  the  first  of  February. 

Among  the  resinous  trees  of  the  United  States,  the  WTiite  Cedar  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  for  the  varied  utility  of  its  wood.  North  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  it  is  rare  and  little  employed  in  the  arts.  In  the  southern 
states,  it  is  not  met  with  beyond  the  river  Santee,  but  it  is  found,  though 
not  abundantly,  on  the  Savannah  :  it  is  multiplied  only  within  these  limits 
and  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  white  cedar  is 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  sometimes  more  than  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter. When  the  trees  are  close  and  compressed,  the  trunk  is  straight,  per- 
pendicular and  destitute  of  branches  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
When  cut,  a  yellow  transparent  resin  of  an  agreeable  odor  exudes,  of 
which  a  few  ounces  could  hardly  be  collected  in  a  summer  from  a  tree  of 
three  feet  in  circumference.  The  foliage  is  evergreen :  each  leaf  is  a 
little  branch  numerously  subdivided,  and  composed  of  small,  acute,  imbri- 
cated scales. 

The  White  Ask  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  American  spe- 
cies for  the  qualities  of  its  wood,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  A  cold  climate  seems  most 
congenial  to  its  nature.  It  is  everywhere  called  White  Ash,  probably  from 
the  color  of  its  bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished.  The  situations 
most  favorable  to  this  tree  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  and  sur- 
rounding acclivities  of  swamps.  The  white  ash  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  of  the  United  States.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  and  often  undi- 
vided to  the  height  of  more  than  forty  feet.  On  large  stocks  the  bark  is 
deeply  furrowed,  and  divided  into  small  squares  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  opposite  and 
composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  leaflets  surmounted  by  an  odd  one.  The 
leaflets  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  about  two  inches  broad,  of  a  delicate 
texture  and  an  undulated  surface.  Early  in  the  spring  they  are  covered  with 
a  light  down,  which  gradually  disappears,  and  at  the  approach  of  summer 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light  green  color  above  and  whitish  beneath. 
It  puts  forth  white  or  greenish  flowers  in  the  month  of  May,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  seeds  that  are  eighteen  lines  long,  cylindrical  near  the  base,  and 
gradually  flattened  into  a  wing,  the  extremity  of  which  is  slightly  notched. 
They  are  united  in  bunches  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  are  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  The  shoots  of  the  two  preceding  years  are  of  a 
bluish  gray  color  and  perfectly  smooth  :  the  distance  between  their  buds 
sufficiently  proves  the  vigor  of  their  growth. 

£^771.^— The  White  Elm  inhabits  an  extensive  tract  of  the  states,  being 
.found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  western  rivers ;  growing  in  low,  moist  and  substantial 
soils.  In  the  middle  states,  this  tree  stretches  to  a  great  height,  but  does 
not  approach  the  magnificence  of  vegetation  which  it  displays  in  the  coun- 
tries peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  clearing  the  primitive  forests,  a 
few  stocks  are  sometimes  left  standing  ;  insulated  in  this  manner,  it  appears 
in  all  its  majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  with 
fL  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensi^ 
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My  diminishing  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  where  it  divides 
itself  into  two  or  three  primary  branches.  This  species  differs  from  the  red 
and  European  elm  in  its  flowers  and  seeds  ;  it  blooms  in  the  month  of  April, 
previous  to  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a 
purple  color,  supported  by  short,  slender  footstalks,  and  united  in  bunches 
•I  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  Wahoo  and  the  Red  Elm  are  in- 
teresting species. 

The  American  Chesnut  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet,  with  a  circumference  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Though  this  tree  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Europe  in  its  general  appearance,  its  foliage,  its  fruit  and 
the  properties  of  its  wood,  it  is  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species. 
Its  leaves  are  six  or  seven  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  coarsely 
toothed,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  of  a  fine,  brilliant  color  and  of  a  firm 
texture,  with  prominent  parallel  nerves  beneath.  It  flowers  in  June.  The 
fruit  is  spherical,  covered  with  fine  prickles,  and  stored  with  two  dark  brown 
seeds  or  nuts,  about  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  finger.  They  are  smaller 
tnd  sweeter  than  the  wild  chesnuts  of  Europe.  They  are  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  wood  is  strong,  elastic  and  capable  of  enduring 
the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture. 

Buttanwood  or  Sycamore,^ — Among  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  none  in 
die  temperate  zones,  either  in  the  old  or  new  continent,  equal  the  dimen- 
Aons  of  the  planes.  The  species  which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  amplitude,  and  for  its  magnificent  appearance,  than  the- 
plane  of  Asia,  whose  majestic  form  and  extraordinary  size  were  so  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  this  tree  is  commonly 
cnown  by  the  name  of  BtUtonwoody  and  sometimes  in  Virginia,  by  that  of 
Water  Beach,  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentuckv 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  most  frequently  called  Sycamore^  and  by  some  persons 
Plane  Tree.  This  tree,  in  no  part  of  the  United  States,  is  more  abundant 
and  vigorous  than  along  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  though 
in  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  west,  its  vegetation  is  still  more  luxuriant, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 

On  the  margin  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  west,  the  buttonwood  is  con- 
stantly found  to  be^the  loftiest  and  largest  tree  of  the  United  States.  Often 
with  a  trunk  of  several  feet  in  diameter,  it  begins  to  ramify  at  the  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  near  the  summit  of  other  trees  ;  and  often  the  base 
divides  itself  into  several  trunks,  equally  vigorous  and  superior  in  diameter 
to  any  of  the  surrounding  trees.  On  a  little  island  in  the  Ohio,  fifteen 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  Michaux  mentions  a  buttonwood 
which,  at  five  feet  above  the  ground,  was  forty  feet  and  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  consequently  more  than  thirteen  feel  in  diameter.  The 
American  species  is  generally  thought,  in  Europe,  to  possess  a  richer 
foliage,  and  to  afibrd  a  deeper  shade  than  the  Asiatic  plane  :  its  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  green,  alternate,  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  formed 
with  more  open  angles  than  those  of  the  plane  of  the  eastern  continent. 

Beech. — The  species  of  Red  Beech  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  it  is  so  abundant  as  often  to  constitute  extensive 
forests,  the  finest  of  which  grow  on  fertile,  level  or  gently  sloping  lands 
which  are  proper  for  the  culture  of  corn.  The  red  beech  equals  the  white 
necies  in  diameter,  but  not  in  height ;  and  as  it  ramifies  nearer  the  earth« 
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and  is  more  numerously  divided,  it  has  a  more  massy  summit  and  the  iq>* 
pearance  of  more  tufted  foliage.  Its  leaves  are  equally  brilliant,  a  littie 
larger  and  thicker,  and  have  longer  teeth.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  same  form, 
but  is  only  half  as  large,  and  is  garnished  with  firmer  and  less  numeioas 
points. 

The  White  Beech  is  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  majestic  trees  of  tha 
American  forests.  It  grows  the  most  abundantly  in  the  middle  and  west- 
em  states.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  white  beech  attains  the  height 
of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  eight  to  eleven 
feet.  In  the  forests,  where  these  trees  vegetate  in  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
their  roots  sometimes  extend  to  a  great  distance  even  with  the  surface,  and 
being  entangled  so  as  to  cover  the  ground,  they  embarrass  the  steps  of  the 
traveller  and  render  the  land  peculiarly  difficult  to  clear.  This  tree  is 
more  slender  and  less  branchy  than  the  red  beech  ;  but  its  foliage  is  superlv 
and  its  general  appearance  magnificent. 

Poplar  or  Tulip  Tree.-'— This  tree,  which  surpasses  most  others  of  North 
America  in  height  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  flowers,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  from  the  numerous  and  useful  applications  of 
its  wood. 

In  the  Atlantic  states,  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
tulip  trees  are  often  seen  seventy,  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  But  the  western  states 
appear  to  be  the  natural  soil  of  this  magnificent  tree,  and  here  it  displays 
its  most  powerful  vegetation.  M.  Michaux  mentions  a  tulip  tree,  near 
Louisville,  on  the  Ohio,  which  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  was  twenty-two 
feet  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  whose  elevation  he  judged  to  be  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  flowers  bloom 
in  June  or  July.  They  are  large,  brilliant,  and  on  detached  trees  very 
numerous,  variegated  with  difierent  colors :  they  have  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  produce  a  fine  eflect.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  thin, 
narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common  axis,  and  forming  a  cone  two  or  three 
inches  in  length.  Each  cone  consists  of  sixty  or  seventy  seeds,  of  which 
never  more  than  a  third  part  are  productive.  For  ten  years  before  the  tree 
begins  to  yield  fruit,  almost  all  the  seeds  are  unproductive,  and  on  large 
trees,  those  from  the  highest  branches  are  the  best. 

Catalpa. — In  the  Atlantic  states,  the  Catalpa  begins  to  be  foimd  in  the 
forests,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
on  those  of  the  Cumberland,  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  de- 
CTees  of  latitude.  Farther  south  it  is  more  common,  and  abounds  near  the 
borders  of  all  the  rivers  which  empty  mto  the  Mississippi,  or  which  water 
West  Florida.  In  the  regions  where  it  grows  most  abundantly,  it  frequently 
exceeds  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  bark,  which  is  of  a  silver-gray  color, 
and  but  slightly  furrowed,  by  its  ample  leaves,  and  by  its  wide-spreading 
summit,  disproportion ed  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  its  trunk.  It  diners  from 
other  trees  also  by  the  fewness  of  its  branches.  The  flowers  which  are 
collected  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are  white,  with 
violet  and  yellow  spots,  and  are  beautiful  and  showy. 

Magnolia  Grandiflora. — *  Bartram  and  others,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *  by 
overrating  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  have  caused,  that  when  strangera  first 
behold  it,  their  estimation  of  it  iiEtlls  too  low.    It  has  been  described,  as  a 


tv,iT  latge  tf iee.  We  have  seen  it  in  iFIonda,  where  fiartfam  saw  it.  Wa 
have  seen  it  in  its  more  congenial  position  for  full  developement,  the  rich 
allufions  of  Louisiana ;  and  we  have  never  seen  it  compare  with  the  syca* 
more,  the  cotton  wood,  or  even  the  ash,  in  point  of  size.  It  is  sometimes  a 
tall  tree ;  often  graceful  in  form  ;  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fifth  rate 
in  point  of  comparative  size  in  the  forest,  where  it  grows.  Its  bark  is 
smooth,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  something  resembles  that  of  the  beech. 
The  wood  is  soft,  and  for  aught  we  know,  useless.  The  leaves  strongly 
resemble  those  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  thicker,  and  hav* 
ing  a  hoary  yellowish  down  upon  the  under  side.  The  upper  side  has  a 
perfect  verdure,  and  a  feel  of  smoothness,  as  if  it  was  oiled.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  pure  white,  nearest  resembling  the  northern  pond  lily, 
though  not  so  beautiful ;  and  are,  ordinarily,  about  twice  the  size.  The 
fragrance  is  indeed,  powerful,  but  to  us  rather  sickly  and  offensive.  Wd 
have  felt,  and  we  have  heard  others  complain  of  feeling  a  sensation  of 
faintness,  in  going  into  a  room,  where  the  chimney  place  was  filled  with 
these  flowers.  The  tree  continues  to  put  forth  flowers  for  two  months  in 
succession,  and  seldom  displays  many  at  a  time. 

*We  think,  few  have  been  in  habits  of  examining  flowering  trees 
more  attentively  thah  ourselves,  and  we  contemplated  this  tree  for  years  in 
the  season  of  flowers.  Instead  of  displaying,  as  has  been  represented,  a 
cone  of  flowers,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  tree  in  flower,  which  did  not 
require  some  attention  and  closeness  of  inspection,  to  discover  where  the 
flowers  were  situated  among  the  leaves.  We  have  not  been  led  to  believ<^ 
that  others  possessed  the  sense  of  smell  more  acutely,  than  ourselves.  In 
advancing  from  points,  where  these  trees  were  not,  to  the  pine  forest,  oh 
the  water  courses  of  which  they  are  abundant,  we  have  been  warned  of 
our  approach  to  them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  at  a  distance  of  something 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  we  question,  if  any  one  ever  perceived  the 
fragrance  much  farther,  except  by  the  imagination.  The  magnolia  is  a 
striking  tree,  and  an  observer,  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  would  remark 
it,  as  such.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive  whence  the  extravagant 
misconceptions,  respecting  the  size,  number,  fragrance  and  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  had  their  origin. 

*  There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among  the  laurels  of  the  magnolia 
tribe,  some  of  which  have  smaller  flowers  than  those  of  the  grandiflora, 
but  much  more  delicate,  and  agreeably  fragrant.  A  beautiful  evergreen  of 
this  class  is  covered  in  autumn  with  berries  of  an  intense  blackness,  and 
we  remarked  them  in  great  numbers  about  St.  Francisville.  The  holly  is 
a  well-known  and  beautiful  tree  of  this  class.  But  that  one,  which  has 
struck  us,  as  being  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  is  the  laurel  almond.  It 
is  not  a  large  tree.  Its  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  peach  ;  and 
it  preserves  a  most  pleasing  green  through  the  winter.  Its  flowers  yield 
a  delicious  perfume.  It  grows  in  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  trees  in  a  clus- 
ter. Planters  of  taste  in  the  valley  of  Red  river,  where  it  is  common* 
select  the  place  of  their  dwelling  amidst  a  cluster  of  these  trees.' 

The  Bow  Wood  is  a  very  striking  tree,  found  about  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Washita,  the  middle  regions  of  Arkansas,  and  occasionally  on  the 
northern  limits  of  Louisiana.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  its 
fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  large  orange,  is  of  a  most  inviting 
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appearance,  but  is  '  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.'    It  is  considered  hf 
many  the  most  splendid  of  all  forest  trees. 

The  China  Tree  is  much  cultivated  in  the  south-western  region  of  the 
states,  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  spiked,  set  in 
correspondence  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  The  verdure  is  deep  and  briU 
liant.  When  in  full  flower,  the  top  is  one  tuft  of  blossoms.  The  tree  is 
of  most  rapid  growth,  and  its  beautiful  color  imparts  delightful  freshness 
to  the  landscape.  After  the  fall  of  its  leaves,  a  profusion  of  reddish  berries 
remain,  and  give  at  a  little  distance  the  appearance  of  continuing  in  flower.r 
This  berry  is  a  narcotic,  and  stupefies  the  birds  that  eat  of  it. 

The  Papaw  is  seldom  found  north  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  i^ 
extremely  rare  in  the  low,  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  bottoms  which  stretch  along  the  rivers  of  the  middle 
states ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  rich  valleys  intersected  by  the 
western  waters,  where  at  intervals,  it  forms  thickets  exclusively  occupying 
several  acres.  In  Kentucky  and  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  it  i» 
sometimes  seen  also  in  forests  where  the  soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile ;  of 
which  its  presence  is  an  infallible  proof. 

It  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  diame\er  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  though  it  generally  stops  short  at  half  this  elevation.  The  trunk 
is  covered  with  a  silver-gray  bark,  which  is  smooth  and  finely  polished.. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  of  an  elongated 
form,  widening  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  They  are  of  a  fine  texture, 
and  the  superior  surface  is  smooth  and  brilliant.  The  flowers  are  pendent, 
and  of  a  purple  hue.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  takes  place  towards 
the  beginning  of  August,  it  is  about  three  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  thick, 
of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  an  oval  form,  irregular  and  swelling  into 
inequalities.  Its  pulp  is  soft,  and  of  an  insipid  taste,  and  it  contains  sev- 
eral large,  triangular  stones. 

Persimon, — The  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut,  below  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  may  be  uniformly  considered  as  the  northern 
limit  of  this  tree ;  but  it  is  rendered  rare  m  these  parts  by  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  common,  and  still  more  so  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  southern  states  ;  it  abounds,  also,  in  th* 
western  forests.  The  persimon  varies  surprisingly  in  size  in  diflerent  soils 
and  climates.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  in  the 
more  southern  states,  where,  in  favorable  situations,  it  is  sometimes  sixty 
ieet  in  height,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  trunk  of  a 
full-grown  tree  is  covered  with  a  deeply-furrowed  blackish  bark,  from 
which  a  greenish  gum  exudes,  without  taste  or  smell.  The  leaves  are 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  oblong,  entire,  of  a  fine  green  above ;  in 
autumn  they  are  often  variegated  with  black  spots.  This  tree  belongs  to 
the  class  of  vegetables  whose  sexes  are  confined  to  diflerent  stocks.  Both 
the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are  greenish  and  not  strikingly  apparent. 
They  put  forth  in  June  or  July.  The  ripe  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  the 
thumb,  of  a  reddish  complexion,  round,  fleshy,  and  furnished  with  six  or 
eight  semi-oval  stones,  slightly  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
color.  It  is  not  eatable  till  it  has  been  touched  with  frost,  by  which  the 
skin  is  shrivelled,  and  the  pulp,  which  before  was  hard  and  extremely  harsh 
to  the  taste,  is  softened  and  rendered  palatable.  The  fruit  is  so  abundant  in 
the  southern  states,  that  a  tree  often  yields  several  bushels.  In  the  south>  it 
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aoheTes  to  the  branches  long  after  the  shedding  of  the  leaf,  and  when  ft 
jdls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by  wild  and  domestic  animals. 

Dogwood  and  Red  Btid, — ^These  are  plants  between  shrubs  and  trees* 
The  former  has  a  heart-shaped  leaf,  and  an  umbrella-shaped  top.  In  spring, 
it  adorns  itself  with  brilliant,  white  flowers,  and  in  autumn  with  fine  scarlet 
berries.'  The  latter  is  the  first  blossoming  shrub  on  the  Ohio ;  and  its  blos- 
soms there  resemble  those  of  the  peach  tree.  They  are  scattered  every 
where  through  the  wood,  and  impart  a  charm  to  the  whole  descent  of  the 
*  beautiful  river.'  The  two  are  the  most  common,  as  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  of  the  great  western  valley. 

Mountain  Laurel. — This  is  a  large  shrub,  which  indifferently  bears  the 
name  of  Mountain  Laurel^  Laurel,  Ivy,  and  Calico  Tree,  It  abounds  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Proceeding  thence  south-west,  it  is  found 
along  tho  steep  banks  oi  all  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Alleghanies ;  but 
it  is  observed  to  become  less  common  in  following  these  streams  from  their 
source,  towards  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and  towards  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  in  Kentucky  and  in  West  Tennessee,  and 
in  the  southern  states  it  disappears  entirely  when  the  rivers  enter  the  low 
country,  where  the  pine-barrens  commence. 

In  favorable  situations,  this  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  inches.  The  flowers  put  forth  from 
Ifay  to  July,  are  destitute  of  odor,  and  disposed  in  clusters  at  the  eztre* 
mity  of  the  branches  :  in  general  they  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  and  some* 
times  of  a  pure  white.  They  are  always  numerous,  and  their  brilliant 
efiect  is  heightened  by  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 

The  Palmetto  inhabits  the  southern  states,  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras* 
It  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  a  tufted  summit,  which 
gives  it  a  beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  The  Coral  Tree  is  a 
brilliant  and  gaudy  shrub,  native  of  the  open  forests  of  the  GarolinaSy 
Georgia,  and  Florida ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
Snow  Berry  is  an  ornamental  shrub,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Missouri.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  large  bunches  of  ivory  or  wax-like 
berries  are  matured,  the  appearance  is  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  Chickasaw  Plum  is  common  from  thirty-four  degrees 
north  latitude,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance. 
Prairie  plums  are  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  hazel  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  When  cultivated  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  Osage 
plum  is  delicious.  Crab  apple  shrubs  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
middle  regions  of  the  central  valley.  Their  blossoms  resemble  those  of 
the  cultivated  apple  tree,  and  the  tree  is  useful  as  a  stock  in  which  the 
cultivated  apple  and  pear  may  be  grafted.  The  Mulberry  is  rare 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Its  wood  is  valuable,  and  scarcely  less  durable  than  that  of  the  locust. 

Vine. — The  common  grape  vine  is  difiused  through  all  the  climates.  It 
frequently  happens  that  we  see,  in  the  rich  lands,  vines  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  body,  perpendicularly  attached  at  the  top  to  branches  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  great  lateral  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  It  is  common  to  puzzle  a  man  first  brought  into  these  woods,  by 
asking  him  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  a  vine  of  prodigious  size 
has  been  able  to  rear  itself  to  such  a  height.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vine  in  this  case  is  coeval  with  the  tree ;  that  the  tree,  as  it  gnnv,  sup* 
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ported  the  Tine ;  and  that  the  vine  was  carried  from  the  trank  with  the 
projection  of  the  lateral  branch,  until,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  this  singular 
i^ipearance  is  the  result.  In  many  bottoms,  half  the  trees  are  covered 
with  these  vines.  In  the  deep  forest,  on  the  hills,  in  the  barrens,  in  the 
hazel  prairies,  and  in  the  pine  woods,  every  form  and  size  of  the  grape  are 
found. 

Of  the  plants  of  the  winter  grape,  which  so  generally  clings  to  the  trees 
in  the  alluvial  forests,  probably  not  one  in  fifty  bears  any  fruit  at  all.  The 
fruit  when  produced  is  a  small  circular  berry  not  unlike  the  wild  black 
cherry.  It  is  austere,  sour,  and  unpleasant,  until  it  has  been  softened  by 
the  winter  frosts ;  but  it  is  said,  when  fermented  by  those  who  have  experi- 
ence in  the  practice,  to  make  a  tolerable  wine.  The  summer  grape  is  found 
on  the  rolling  barrens  and  the  hazel  prairies.  It  is  more  than  twice  the 
•ize  of  the  winter  grape,  is  ripe  in  the  first  month  in  autumn,  and,  when 
matured  under  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  is  a  pleasant  fruit.  It  grows 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  is  too  dry  a  grape  to  be  pressed  for  wine. 
The  muscadine  grape  is  seldom  seen  north  of  thirty-four  degrees.  More 
southerly,  it  becomes  abundant,  and  is  found  in  the  deep  alluvial  forests, 
clinging  to  tall  trees.  The  fruit  grows  in  more  scanty  clusters  than  that 
of  other  grapes.  Like  other  fruits,  they  fall  as  they  ripen,  and  furnish  a 
rich  treat  to  bears  and  other  animals  that  feed  on  them ;  they  are  of  the 
aize  of  a  plum,  of  a  fine  purple  black,  with  a  thick  tough  skin,  tasting  not 
unlike  the  rind  of  an  orange ;  the  pulp  is  delicioasly  sweet,  but  is  reputed 
unwholesome.  The  pine  woods  grape  has  a  slender,  bluish  purple  vine, 
that  runs  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  It  ripens  in  the  month  of  June ; 
is  large,  cone-shaped,  transparent,  with  four  seeds,  reddish  purple,  and  is 
fine  fruit  for  eating. 

Cane, — The  Cane  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  its  leaves  are 
dagger-shaped,  long  and  narrow,  and  of  a  beautiful  green.  It  g^ws  in 
masses  so  compact  that  the  smallest  sparrow  would  find  it  difficult  to  fly  in 
the  intervals.  A  man  could  not  make  his  way  through  a  cane  brake,  at  a 
rate  more  rapid  than  three  miles  a  day. 

Flax. — ^A  species  of  flax  was  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  growing  in  the 
Talleys  of  the  Rock}'  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  The 
Wrk  possesses  the  same  kind  of  tough  fibres  as  the  common  flax,  and  the 
Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  making  lint  and  gun-waddings  ef  it 

Berries, — The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
western  parts  grows  to  great  size.  The  red  raspberry  is  also  indigenous. 
Whortleberries,  and  blackberries  high  and  creeping,  are  found  in  prodi* 
gious  abundance ;  many  of  the  prairies  are  red  with  strawberries.  The 
cranberry  is  a  native  of  the  country,  growing  in  morasses  and  rich  bottom 
through  its  whole  extent.     Large  cranberry  swamps  occur  in  New  Jersey. 

Other  Planus, — ^There  are  many  annual  and  evergreen  creepers  in  the 
United  States,  of  various  kinds,  form  and  foliage.  The  grasses  are  vari- 
ous and  luxuriant.  In  the  prairies  they  are  rank  and  coarse ;  the  Atlantic 
countrv  is  covered  with  a  fine  sward.  The  rush  is  a  useful  herbaceous 
plant,  which  grows  on  bottoms  of  an  elevation  between  that  of  the  cane 
brakes  and  the  deeply-flooded  lands.  The  pea-vine  covers  the  richer 
soil  of  the  forest  lands  ;  it  is  small  and  fibrous.  The  wild  rice  is  a  plant 
t»f  great  importance,  found  on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  northern  lakes. 
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and  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  forest  productions  is  the  wax-plant,  which  is 
nearly  entirely  of  a  snow-white,  and  resembles  the  most  delicate  wax  pre* 
paration.   It  grows  in  rich  shady  woods,  and  is  much  prized. 

The  common  kinds  of  water-plants  are  found  in  the  mashy  grounds  and 
ponds ;  particularly  a  very  beautiful  and  fragrant  lily.  This  closely  resem- 
bles the  European  water-uly.  One  of  this  genus  is  said  to  be  unrivalled 
for  size  and  beauty.  Dr.  Barton  considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  sacred 
bean  of  Judea,  and  mentions  it  as  abundant  in  Philadelphia,  but  rare  other- 
wise, and  refusing  propagation.  Mr.  Flint  found  it  in  the  southern  states^ 
and  says  that  it  attains  great  splendor  on  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Arkansas.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  parasitic  plants  in  the  statest 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  long  moss. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  chapters  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  only  intended  to  describe  the  most  conspicuous 
objects,  without  reference  to  scientific  arrangement.  A  mere  scientific 
catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  our  country  would  occupy  all  the 
space  we  have  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  possess  no  interest  or  attraction 
for  the  general  reader. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  BOTANY. 

Botany,  the  science  of  plants,  is  ^nerally  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
describes  their  internal  structure  and  organic  action,  and  the  other  their  external  appear- 
ance. At  the  revival  of  learning,  hardly  fifteen  hundred  plants  were  known  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancients.  More  than  fifty  thousand,  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  have 
been  oescribed.  Linnseus  founded  his  system  exclusively  on  the  sexual  relations  of 
plants  -J  dividing  them  all  into  two  general  divisions,  one  of  which  has,  and  the  other 
has  not,  visible  sexual  parts.  This  division  is  generally  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
elementary  instruction,  but  many  objections  have  been  brought  against  it. 

The  second  general  division  of  this  science  begins  with  the  anatomy  of  plants,  or  sil 
investigation  of  their  internal  structure.  This  study  has  been  recently  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  particularly  by  the  Germans.  With  this  division  is  connected  chemical 
botany,  which  investigates  the  constituent  parts,  the  various  changes,  and  the  difiierent 
combinations  of  the  liquid  and  solid  parts  of  plants.  From  these  we  rise  to  the  laws 
of  vegetable  life,  which  are  generally  the  same  with  those  of  animal  life ;  the  physio 
logy  of  plants  and  of  animals  is  thus  of  course  intimately  connected. 

Of  the  two  general  divisions  of  botany,  the  physiological;  or  philosophical  is  the  elder. 
It  was  created  by  Theophrastus  of  Eresus.  Histoncal  botany  was  founded  by  the 
Germans.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  foundation  of  botanical  anatomy  was  laid 
by  Grew  and  Malpighi ;  botanical  chemistry  was  founded  by  Romberg,  Dodart,  and 
Blariotte ;  and  the  difierence  of  sex  was  discovered  by  Grew,  Morland  and  Camerarios. 
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CHAPTER  XVin.-OE0L0GY. 

The  first  important  attempt  toward  a  scientific  view  of  the  character  and 
relations  of  the  strata  in  the  United  States  was  made  by  Mr.  Maclure,  but 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  year  1812.  His  work  was  small  and  general, 
but  has  proved  a  valuable  guide  to  subsequent  inquirers.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  general  geological  formation  of  the  territory  of  the  states, 
it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  its  chief  geographical  features ;  the  Apala 
chian  mountains  on  the  east,  with  the  slope  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  west,  with  the  valleys  intervening  between  them 
and  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  the  extended  valley  between  these  elevated 
ranges,  with  the  Ozark  mountains  dividing  it  in  the  centre,  and  the  Black 
mountains  occupying  its  north-western  angle. 

The  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  formed  entirely  of  primitive 
rocks,  chiefly  of  granite  itself.  A  red  and  saline  sandstone  rests  on  this 
granite,  through  the  whole  chain,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored.  But  few 
traces  of  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  found,  which  in  other  countries 
has  reared  mountains  of  limestone,  clay-slate,  and  those  other  aggregates 
which  are  so  often  composed  of  the  exuviae  of  living  beings.  The  western 
boundary  of  this  sandstone  formation  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  eastern- 
most granite  ranges.  From  the  Platte  toward  the  south,  the  sandstone 
increases  in  width,  and  on  the  Canadian  it  extends  more  than  half  the 
distance  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas. 
It  consists  of  two  members ;  red  sandstone,  and  argillaceous  or  gray  sand- 
stone. This  formation  was  at  one  time  probably  horizontal  and  uniform  ;  it 
is  now  found  in  a  state  of  entire  disruption  and  disorder.  This  tract 
abounds  in  scenery  of  an  interesting  and  majestic  character.  The  angle 
of  inclination  of  the  strata  varies  from  forty-five  to  ninety  degrees.  Though 
not  very  recent,  the  sandstone  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  contains 
the  relics  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  and  embraces  extensive  beds  of 
puddinc^  stone. 

South  of  the  Arkansas  are  rocks  of  basaltic  origin,  overlaying  the  red 
sandstone.  By  the  vastness  and  broken  character  of  their  masses,  and 
their  dark  color,  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  light,  smooth  and 
fissile  sandstone  on  which  they  rest.  Sometimes  they  are  compact  and 
apparently  homogeneous  in  their  composition,  and  in  many  particulars  of 
structure,  form  and  hardness,  more  analogous  to  the  primitive  rock  than 
to  those  recent  secondary  aggregates  with  which  they  are  associated.  In 
other  instances,  dark  and  irregular  masses  of  porous  and  amygdaloidal  sub- 
stances are  seen  scattered  about  the  plain,  or  gathered  in  conical  heaps,  but 
having  no  immediate  connection  witn  the  strata  on  which  they  rest«  Most 
of  the  rocks  of  this  class  were  observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sources 
of  the  Canadian ;  and  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  referable  to  the 
two  divisions  called  greenstone  and  amygdaloid. 

The  valley  immediately  east  of  the  Kocky  mountain  range  is  composed 
of  an  extensive  accumulation  of  sand,  seemingly  the  debris  of  the  mouBf 
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tains.  To  an  unknown  depth,  the  soil  is  made  up  of  rounded  fragments  of 
granite,  varying  in  dimension  from  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  six  pound  shot. 
This  accumulation  has  evidently  been  washed  from  the  mountains,  and 
slopes  gradually  from  their  base.  The  small  particles  derived  from  the 
quartBose  portions  of  the  primitive  aggregates,  being  least  liable  to  decon>- 
uositipn,  have  been  borne  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  of  these  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  great  sandy  desert  is  almost  entirely  composed  ;  the  central 
portions  are  of  coarser  sand,  intermixed  with  particles  of  mica  and  feld« 
spar;  nearer  the  mountains,  boulders  and  pebbles  occur  abundantly,  and 
at  length  cover  almost  the  entire  surface  of  toe  country. 

In  many  other  respects  besides  geological  structure,  the  Apalachiaai 
range  of  mountains  differs  from  that  we  have  just  been  considering.  The 
whole  of  their  eastern  front  is  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  comprehending 
both  the  granitic  family  and  its  associated  strata  of  clay-slate  and  limestone. 
tn  New  England,  rocks  of  this  class  constitute  the  seacoast,  and  with  some 
exceptions  extend  inwards  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  South  of  the  Hud- 
con,  the  edge  of  the  primitive  follows  the  general  contour  of  the  mountains, 
At  a  variable  distance  from  the  sea  to  their  termination,  and  until  it  meets 
more  recent  deposits  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  range.  The  breadth 
of  this  primitive  belt  is  very  unequaL  In  passing  through  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  it  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  country ; 
in  Virginia  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  proportionably  in  height,  composing 
ihe  greatest  mass  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  mountains  ia 
€reorgia  and  North  Carolina.  Besides  this  range^  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
primitive  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Champlain. 

tn  general,  the  primitive  rocks  run  from  a  north  and  south  to  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  and  dip  generally  to  the  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon ;  their  highest  ele- 
vation is  towards  their  north-western  limit.  The  mountains  of  this  forma- 
tion consist  generally  of  detached  masses,  with  rounded  flat  tops  and  a  cir- 
cular waving  outline.  Granite  in  large  masses  constitutes  but  a  small  part 
of  this  formation,  and  is  found  indifferently  in  the  plains  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains.  Gneiss  extends  perhaps  over  a  half  of  this  formation,  and 
includes  in  a  great  many  places  beds  from  three  to  three  hundred  feet  thick. 
These  beds  are  mixed,  and  alternate  occasionally  in  the  same  gneiss  with 
the  primitive  limestone,  the  beds  of  hornblende  and  hornblende  slate,  ser- 
pentine, magnetic  iron  ore,  and  feldspar  rocks.  In  short,  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  the  primitive  rocks  that  may  not  occasionally  be  found  included  in 
the  gneiss  formation. 

The  breadth  of  the  transition  district,  like  that  of  the  primitive,  is  varia- 
ble. Narrow  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  gradually  widens  towards  the 
north-east,  till  it  reaches  the  river  Hudson.  From  its  upper  portion  it  sends 
off  a  considerable  arm,  which  penetrates  for  several  hundred  miles  into  the 
granitic  region,  overlaying  it,  but  running  parallel  with  the  principal  body. 
After  the  primitive,  it  forms  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  range, 
and  seems  to  be  both  higher  and  wider  to  the  west  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  part  of  Virginia,  where  the  primitive  is  least  extended  and  low- 
est in  height.  It  contains  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  found  in  the  same 
formation  in  Europe. 

It  varies  in  breadth  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  miles.  In  the  lime- 
atune  of  this  formation  there  are  many  and  extensive  caves,  some  of  which 
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extend  for  miles  under  groand,  and  contain  the  bones  of  animals.    tiH 
the  lo^vest,  and  is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  rocks  contamiDtf    ■ 
organized  remains,  which  are  those  of  cr3rptogamous  plants,  and  animafi 
without  sight.     The  graywacke  has  been  observed  to  contain  impressions 
of  organized  remains,  but  they  are  usually  those  of  zoophytic  animals,  and   P 
are  exceedingly  unlike  those  found  so  abundantly  in  the  coal  formations.     - 
Its  colors  are  variable ;  it  is,  however,  most  commonly  bluish,  black,  or    ^ 
dark  brown.     The  graywacke  seems  to  form  the  connecting  link  between    t* 
the  clay-slate  and  a  rock  which  has  been  called  the  old  red  sandstone,  and    ' 
is  usually  found  intimately  blended  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.     This     ' 
sandstone  occurs  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  transition  formation,     ' 
and  evidently  belongs  to  the  oldest  depositions  of  that  rock.     It  is  for  the     * 
most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  in  all  cases  its  stratification  is  inclined. 

Of  the  rocks  thus  described,  the  limestone  occurs  extensively  all  along 
the  north-western  side  of  the  primitive  strata.  It  is  probable  that  transition 
limestone  is  the  foundation  through  their  whole  extent  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia, 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  at  the  base  of  their  eastern  declivities.  The 
clay-slate  occurs  in  the  central  portions  of  that  extensive  field  of  transition, 
\vhich  skirts  the  western  margin  of  the  primitive  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  forms  the  great  body  of  the  Catskill  mountains.  The  old 
red  sandstone  in  the  transition  district,  along  the  whole  range  of  mountains, 
is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  any  other  aggregate.  This  region  has  also 
a  considerable  mixture  of  trap.  Various  large  bodies  of  transition  rock  are 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  primitive  region ;  while  in  many 
instances,  secondary  rocks  are  found  runnmg  along  the  valleys  far  into  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains. 

With  the  edge  of  the  transition  strata,  we  approach  the  western  summits 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  the  line  from  whence  they  begin  to  fall 
toward  the  Mississippi  valley.  Along  this  line  commences  a  series  of 
secondary  rocks,  stretching  westward  to  an  immense  extent  towards  the 
Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  geological  formations  in  the  United  States.  This  secondary 
region  extends  unbroken  across  the  whole  country  to  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  being  bounded  on  the  west  probably  by  the  river  Wabash,  and  in 
descending  the  Mississippi  by  the  more  recent  formations  through  which 
that  river  flows.  It  consists  generally  of  various  strata  of  sandstone,  lime- 
atone  and  clay.  Immense  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  of  all  shades  from 
light  blue  to  black,  sometimes  intercepted  by  extensive  tracts  of  sandstone 
and  other  secondary  aggregates,  appear  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  this 
formation,  which  extends  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  with  some 
interruptions,  all  the  way  to  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee,  accompanied  by 
slaty  clay  and  freestone  with  vegetable  impressions  ;  but  in  no  instance  yet 
ascertained,  covered  by  or  alternating  with  any  rock  resembling  basalt,  or 
indeed  any  of  those  called  the  newest  fioetz  trap  formation.  A  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  this  secondary  region  is  the  uniform,  horizontal  direction  of 
the  strata. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  region  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Ozark  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  secondary 
and  transition  rocks ;  but  there  are  two  points  at  which  the  primitive  makes 
its  appearance.    About  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  the  hot  springs,  near 


Ike  Washita,  granite  is  found  m  situ.  It  is  rerv  soft,  and  disintegrates 
lapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  compoundea  of  greyish-white  quarts^ 
yellowish-white  feldspar,  and  an  unusuiaily  large  proportion  of  mica  in 
variously  and  brilliantly-colored  masses.  This  g^^nite,  if  of  secondary 
formation,  is  much  more  extensive  than  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  known. 
*  We  are  ignorant,'  says  Dr.  James, '  of  the  manner  of  its  connection  with 
any  other  rock,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  formation  of  primitive  g^nite  from 
which  it  could,  by  the  action  of  water,  have  been  derived :  one  can  have 
DO  hesitation,  however,  in  considering  the  Ozark  mountains  as  a  separate 
system  within  themselves,  and  having  no  immediate  connection  with  either 
the  Apalachian  or  the  Chippewayan  mountains.*  Mr.  Schoolcraft  men* 
tions  another  granite  region  as  occurring  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Ozark  range,  in  the  mining  district  of  Potosi. 

In  connection  with  the  granite  of  the  Washita  is  found  a  stratum  of  clay« 
slate,  and  another  of  transition  sandstone,  but  neither  of  them  of  great 
extent.  The  hot  springs  of  the  Washita  issue  from  the  clay-slate,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  very  large  mass  of  clay-slate  is  interposed  between  the  sur- 
fisu:e  of  the  granite  and  the  point  at  which  the  springs  rise.  The  slate-rock 
about  the  hot  springs  is  highly  inclined,  often  flinty  in  its  composition,  and, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  examined,  contains  no  organic  remains.  It  is 
traversed  by  large  upright  veins,  usually  filled  with  white  quartz.  The 
mountains  contain  vast  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  which  from  its  pecu- 
liar crystalline  appearance  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  primitive. 
These  vast  beds  of  sparry  limei^tone,  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  depo- 
sits from  chemical  solution,  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  during  periods 
of  great  tranquillity  in  the  waters.  The  sandstones  of  this  small  group  of 
mountains  appear  under  almost  every  variety  of  character.  A  region  simi- 
lar in  mineralogical  character  to  the  Ozark  mountains  extends  northward 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Ouisconsin  and  Ontonagon 
rivers  of  lake  Superior.  The  sandstones,  limestones  and  other  rocks  have 
a  striking  resemblance.  Of  the  Black  mountains  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  little  is  known ;  they  appear  to  be  composed 
of  sandstone  lying  horizontally,  and  to  be  destitute  of  valuable  minerals. 
Between  these  mountains  and  the  central  district,  is  a  wide  alluvial  tract 
containing  the  course  of  the  Missouri.  The  same  appellation  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  James  to  a  space  between  the  Ozark  mountains  and  the 
Chippewayan  sands,  and  to  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  region  which  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  eastern  front  of  this  range  is  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  which  reach  the  sea  as  far  south  as  the  Hudson ;  from 
this  point  they  take  an  inland  course,  and  leave  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
between  them  and  the  ocean  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi.  On  this  side, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  rocks  of  the  transition  class ;  the  primitive 
terminates  abruptly,  and  is  skirted  through  its  whole  length  by  an  exten- 
sive series  of  beds  of  shell-limestone,  marl,  claV)  sand  and  gravel,  consti- 
tuting what  has  been  described  as  the  Atlantic  slope.  This  class  of  strata 
begins  at  Long  island,  and  gradually  widens  in  its  extent  through  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  forms  the  whole  of  Florida,  and  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  meets  the  secondary  fornuition  of  that  valley,  and  sends  up  a 
toDgne  m  a  considerable  distance  along  the  sides  of  that  river.    We  may 
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Bere  notice  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  our  geology.  This  is  the 
ridge  of  granite  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  primitive  and 
secondary  regions,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  ancient  line  of  tha 
seacoast.  It  commences  in  Georgia  and  extends  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  whence  it  seems  to  pass  into  Long  island  and  under  the  sound  into 
Connecticut. 

The  entire  region  to  the  eastward  of  the  primitive  was  long  considered 
as  alluvial ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  comprehend  secondary,  as  well  as  a 
large  extent  of  tertiary  formations.  Decisive  evidence  of  this  fact  has 
been  furnished  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Morton  of  Philadelphia.  The 
secondary  strata  are  not,  however,  calcareous,  but  consist  of  beds  of  sand 
and  clay  analogous  to  the  iron  sand,  green  sand,  and  chalk  marl  or  ^Itof 
England.  Dr.  Morton  calls  it  the  ferruginous  sand  formation.  An  Mary* 
land  commences  a  vast  deposit  of  sand  and  clay,  extending  along  the  coast 
to  the  Mississippi ;  this  tract  abounds  with  tertiary  fossils,  which  appear 
chiefly  to  belong  to  the  upper  marine  formation  of  European  geologists. 
The  secondary  strata  are  occasionally  met  with  beneath  it,  and  sometimes 
approach  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  readily  identified  by  their  fossils. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  beds  of  ferruginous  sand  ex« 
lend  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  frontiers,  of  the  states  south 
of  Long  island.  One  of  the  most  abundant  mineral  productions  of  these 
beds  is  lignite,  which  is  found  at  the  deep  cut  of  the  Chesapeak  and  Dela* 
ware  canal,  in  almost  every  variety,  from  charred  wood  to  well-charac- 
terized jet  It  sometimes  occurs  in  small  fragments,  and  sometimes  in 
large  masses,  presenting  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  thirty  feet  in  length 

Though  occurring  largely  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  tertiary  formations 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  it ;  they  overlay  the  secondary  strata  to  a 
great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  chains.  Of  all  visible  stratai 
marly  clay  is  one  of  the  most  universal ;  it  is  the  common  clay  of  all 
Nortn  America.  In  this  clay,  sulphate  of  magnesia  frequently  occurs,  and 
sometimes  muriate  of  soda.  Bagshot  sand  and  crag  are  next  in  extent 
to  the  marly  clay,  and  generally  overlie  it.  The  plastic  clay  forma* 
tion  is  stated  to  appear  very  distinctly  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Champlain, 
and  at  various  points  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
island,  to  Florida  and  the  Mississippi.  The  silicious  limestone  of  Greorgia 
is  asserted  to  be  decidedly  contemporaneous  with  the  calcaire  sUideuse  of 
the  Paris  basin.  In  Virginia,  the  marly  or  London  clay  is  found,  and  the 
sands  of  the  upper  marine  formation  are  conceived  to  occur  in  the  same 
state  and  in  Staten  island. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  region  west  of  the  Chippewayan  mountains,  noth* 
ing  certain  is  known.  The  chains  which  stretch  nearer  to  the  Pacific  are 
lofty,  and  are  presumed  to  be  primitive.  Mr.  Scrope  represents  the  moon* 
tains  which  border  the  Pacific  ocean  as  volcanic. 

From  the  importance  which  fossil  remains  have  recently  assumed  in 
geological  science,  much  interest  is  naturally  attached  to  those  contained 
in  the  strata  of  the  western  world.  It  will  be  long  before  so  vast  a  field 
of  inquiry  is  fully  explored,  and  with  Mr.  Maclure  in  1S12,  we  may  still 
say  that  it  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  that  accuracy  of  discrimina* 
tion  necessary  to  form  just  conclusions.  We  derive  such  knowledge  as 
16  possessed  on  the  subject  from  various  sources.  The  fossils  of  the  transition 
strata  consist  of  the  ancient  coralline  and  encrinital  families,  and  genem^ 


tcaemUe  those  of  similar  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  glohe.  Organic  re* 
mains  in  the  coal  formations  are  found  at  Westfield,  Connecticut ;  at  Sun* 
derland,  Massachusetts;  and  it  is  said  also  in  some  other  places.  At 
Westfield  they  were  found,  in  exploring  for  coal,  lying  upon  bituminoos 
shale. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Caleb 
Atwmter.  '  In  the  Ticinity  of  the  Ohio  rirer,  and  on  tbe  waters  ef  the 
Muskingum,  I  hare  carefully  examined  not  a  few  of  the  fossil  trees  there 
existing.  Among  them  I  noticed  the  following,  viz.  black  oak,  black  wal* 
nut,  sycamore  or  button  wood,  white  birch,  sugar  maple,  the  date  or  bread- 
fruit tree,  cocoanut-beaiing  palm,  the  bamboo  and  the  dogwood ;  and  I  hav« 
tn  my  possession  the  perfect  impression  of  the  cassia  and  the  tea  leaf. 
Of  ferns,  I  have  beautiful  impressions  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree  flowers,  fully  expanded,  fresh,  and  entire.  I  have  specimens  so  per^ 
feet,  and  so  faithful  to  nature,  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  what  they  once 
wece.  The  larger  trees  are  found  mostly  in  sandstone,  although  the  bark 
•f  the  date  tree,  much  flattened,  I  ought  to  say  perfectly  so,  is  found  ia 
ahale  covering  coal.  The  date  is  a  large  tree,  not  very  tall,  and  havinf 
Dimerous  wide-spreading  branches.  Nine  miles  west  of  ZanesviUe,  the 
body  of  a  bread-fruit  tree,  now  turned  to  sandstone,  may  be  seen ;  it  is 
exactly  such  sandstone  as  that  in  which  M.  Brongniart  found  tropical  plants 
imbedded  in  France.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  mica  in  its 
composition.  The  cassia  was  found  in  such  sandstone  in  the  ZanesviUe 
canml.  The  bamboo  is  mostly  impressed  upon  ironstone,  especially  ths 
roots,  and  the  trunk  and  leaves  are  found  in  the  micaceous  sandstone.  Ths 
ironstone  is  sometimes  apparently  made  of  bamboo  leaves,  the  leaves  of 
fern,  and  bamboo  roots.  It  happens  frequently  that  the  trunks  of  siaall 
trees  and  plants  are  flattened  by  pressure,  and  the  bark  of  them  partiallr 
turned  into  coaL  Thus  the  shale  often  contains  a  bark,  now  become  coal, 
and  a  stratum  of  shale  in  succession,  alternately,  for  several  inches  in 
thickness.' 

Some  further  interesting  particulars  respecting  fossil  and  other  remains 
will  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  them  by  Mr.  Atwater,  as 
occurring  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  *  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  in  digging  s 
well  at  Cincinnati,  in  this  state,  an  arrow-head  was  found  more  than  ninety 
fleet  below  the  surface.  At  Pickaway  plains,  while  several  persons  were 
digging  a  well  several  years  since,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  seventeen 
feet  six  inches  below  the  surface.  This  skeleton  was  seen  by  several  per- 
sons, and  among  others,  by  Doct.  Daniel  Turney,  an  eminent  surgeon ; 
they  all  concurred  in  the  belief,  that  it  belonged  to  a  human  being.  Pick- 
eway  plains  are,  or  rather  were,  a  large  prairie,  before  the  land  was  im- 
proved by  its  present  inhabitants.  This  tract  is  alluvial  to  a  great  depth ; 
greater,  probably,  than  the  earth  has  ever  been  perforated,  certainly  than  it 
ever  has  been  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  freshet  of  the  Scioto  river,  near  which 
it  lies.  On  the  surface  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  from  three,  to  six,  and 
nine  feet  in  depth  ;  then  we  find  pebbles,  and  shells  imbedded  among  them: 
Che  pebbles  are  evidently  rounded  and  smoothed  by  attrition  in  water,  exactly 
tnch  as  we  now  see  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes. 

'  I  have  examined  the  spot  where  this  skeleton  was  found,  and  am  per- 
tftttded  that  it  was  not  deposited  there  by  the  hand  of  man,  for  there 
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no  marks  of  any  gtavd,  or  of  any  of  the  works  of  man ;  but  the  earth  and 
pebbles  appear  to  lie  in  the  very  position  in  which  they  were  depositini  hf 
the  water.     On  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream,  called  Hargus  creeki 
which  at  this  place  empties  itself  into  the  Scioto,  in  digging  through  a  hill 
composed  of  such  pebbles  as  I  have  described  in  Pickaway  plains,  at  least  ^ 
nine  feet  below  the  surface,  several  human  skeletons  were  discovered,  pe^  ^ 
feet  in  every  limb.     These  skeletons  were  promiscuously  scattered  about, 
end  parts  of  skeletons  were  sometimes  found  at  different  depths  below  the  ; 
surface.     This  hill  is  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the  highest  freshets  in  the 
Scioto,  and  is  a  very  ancient  alluvion,  where  every  stratum  of  sand,  clay, 
«nd  pebbles  has  been  deposited  by  the  waters  of  some  stream.      Other 
fikuUs  have  been  taken  out  of  the  same  hill,  by  persons  who,  in  order  to 
make  a  road  through  it,  were  engaged  in  taking  it  away.     These  bones 
€tre  very  similar  to  those  found  in  our  mounds,  and  prolmbly  belonged  to 
the  same  race  of  men  ;  a  people  short  and  thick,  not  exceed.ing  generally 
five  feet  in  height,  and  very  possibly  they  were  not  more  than  four  feet  six 
inches.     The  skeletons,  when  first  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  quita 
perfect,  but  afterwards  moulder  and  fall  into  pieces.     Whether  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  of  Noah,  or  by  some  other,  I  know  not ;  but 
one  thing  appears  certain,  namely  :  that  water  has  deposited  them  here, 
together  with  the  hill  in  which,  for  so  many  ages,  they  have  reposed. 
Indeed,  this  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  once,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  covered  with  water,  which  has  made  it  one  vast  cemetery 
t>f  the  beings  of  former  ages.     Fragments  of  antique  pottery,  and  even 
^entire  pots  of  coarse   earthen  ware,  have  been  found  likewise  in  the  exca- 
irations  of  the  Illinois  salt-works,  at  the  depth  of  eig^hty  feet  and  more 
irom  the  surface.     One  of  these  was  ascertained  to  hold  from  eight  to  tea 
Ifallons,  and  some  were  alleged  to  be  of  much  greater  capacity.    This  fossil 
pottery  is  stated  not  to  differ  materially  from  that  which  frequently  occurs 
m  the  mounds  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  aboriginal  Indians.' 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  fossils  of  this  country  are  the  remaina 
of  the  mastodon,  an  enormous  creature  of  an  extinct  race,  nearly  allied 
to  the  elephant,  and  long  considered  identical  with  it,  but  now  allotted  to 
ei  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  mastodon.  For  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  these  remains,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  valuable  work 
of  Godman.  The  size  of  the  living  animal  may  be  conjectured  when  it 
is  stated,  that  the  head  at  the  posterior  part  is  thirty-two  inches  across,  the 
^ower  jaw  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tusks  ten  feet  seven  inches 
long,  and  seven  inches  and  three  fourths  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is 
wonderful  to  reflect  that  but  for  the  accidental  preservation  of  a  few  bones, 
we  should  never  have  known  the  existence  of  an  animal  so  huge  in  its 
tiimensions,  and  necessarily  of  such  vast  strength  and  power. 

We  know  not  where,  better  than  in  the  present  connection,  to  introduce 
•a  circumstance  hitherto  unexplained,  if  not  altogether  inexplicable.  There 
have  been  found,  it  appears  beyond  all  question,  in  naked  limestone  of 
the  elder  secondary  formation,  close  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  St.  Louis,  the  prints  of  human  feet.  The  prints  are  those  of  a 
tnan  standing  erect,  witn  his  heels  drawn  in,  and  his  toes  turned  outward, 
"which  is  the  most  natural  position.  They  are  not  the  impressions  of  feet 
accustomed  to  a  tight  shoe,  the  toes  being  very  much  spread,  and  the  foot 
Battened  in  the  manner  that  hcgppens  to  these  who  have  been  habituated  te 
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go  a  great  length  of  time  without  shoes.  The  printe  are  strikingly  natu- 
ral, exhibiting  every  muscular  impression  and  swell  of  the  heel  and  toes^ 
with  great  precision  and  faithfulness  to  nature.  The  length  of  each  foot, 
as  indicated  bv  the  prints,  is  ten  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  width  across 
the  spread  of  the  toes,  four  inches,  which  diminishes  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  swell  of  the  heels,  indicating,  as  it  is  thought,  a  stature  of  the 
common  size. 

Every  appearance  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  impressions 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock  was  soft  enough  to  receive  them  by 
pressure,  and  that  the  marks  of  feet  are  natural  and  genuine.  *  Such  wa$ 
the  opinion  of  Governor  Cass  and  myself,'  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  *  formed 
upon  the  spot,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  subsequently  seen  to  alter 
this  view :  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  corroborating  facts  calculated  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  it.'  At  Herculaneum,  in  the  same  neighborhood* 
similar  marks  have  been  found,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  always  in  similar  limestone.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  stated  that  the  impressions  are  elongated,  as  of  persons  slipping  in 
ascending  a  slimy  steep.  Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  and 
import  of  these  impressions.  Should  similar  observations  multiply,  im^ 
portant  inferences  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  them ;  at  present  it  seems 
impossible  to  speak  respecting  them  decisively  or  satisfactorily. 

The  following  extraordinary  facts,  respecting  what  may  be  termed  living 
fossils,  appear  to  be  well  authenticated.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  canal,  while  the  workmen  were  cutting  through  a  ridge  of  gravel,  they 
found  several  hundred  of  live  molluscous  animals.  *  I  have  before  me/ 
says  Professor  Eaton,  *  several  of  the  shells  from  which  the  workmen  took 
the  animals,  fried  and  ate  them.  I  have  received  satisfactory  assurances 
that  the  animals  were  taken  alive  from  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet.'  In  ad-" 
dition  to  this  discovery  in  diluvial  deposits,  mention  is  made  of  a  similar 
one  in  a  much  older  formation.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house  at 
Whitesborough,  the  workmen  had  occasion  to  split  a  large  stone  from  the 
millstone  grit.  *  It  was  perfectly  close-grained  and  compact.  On  opening 
it,  they  discovered  a  black,  or  dark  brown  spherical  mass,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  in  a  cavity  which  it  filled.  On  examining  it  particularly,  they 
found  it  to  be  a  toad,  much  larger  than  the  common  species  and  of  a  darker 
color.  It  was  perfectly  torpid.  It  was  laid  upon  a  stone,  and  soon  began 
to  give  signs  of  life.  In  a  few  hours,  it  would  hop  moderately  on  being 
disturbed.  They  saw  it  in  the  yard,  moving  about  slowly  for  several  days  ; 
but  it  was  not  watched  by  them  any  longer,  and  no  one  observed  its  farther 
movements.  They  laid  one  half  of  the  stone  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  cavity 
may  still  be  seen. 

*The  millstone  grit,'  says  Professor  Eaton,  who  gives  this  account,  '  in 
which  this  toad  was  found,  is  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  rocks.  It  must 
have  been  formed  many  years  before  the  deluge.  Was  this  toad  more  than 
four  thousand  years  old  ?  or  was  it  from  an  egg  introduced,  through  a 
minute  and  undiscovered  cleavage,  into  this  cavity  or  geode,  made  precisely 
to  fit  the  size  and  form  of  a  toad  ?  I  was  particular  in  my  inquiry,  and 
learned  that  the  whole  stone  was  perfectly  compact,  without  any  open  cleav- 
age which  would  admit  an  egg.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mill- 
stone grit  is  neither  porous  nor  geodiferous.  If  this  rock  stratum  was  de- 
posited upon  the  toad,  it  must  have  been  in  aqueous,  not  in  igneous  solu« 
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tion,  and  the  toad  must  have  been  full  grown  at  the  time.  Toads  are  often 
found  in  compact,  hard,  gravelly  diluvial  deposits,  in  situations  which 
demonstrate  that  they  must  have  lived  fiom  the  time  of  the  deluge.  1 
think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  this  without  citing  authorities,  as  it  is  a 
common  occurrence.  Then  why  may  they  not  have  lived  a  few  centuries 
longer,  if  we  admit  them  a  life  of  at  least  three  thousand  years  V 

GE3VERAL  REMAKES  ON  GEOLOGY. 

Geological  resesffches  are  made  with  mach  greater  facility  in  America  than  in  En* 
Tope,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  secondary  strata.  The  immense  extent  over  wfddk 
they  can  be  traced,  the  undisturbed  condition  in  which  they  are  found,  and  their  gen^ 
rally  horizontal  position,  afford  great  facility  for  efforts  of  system  and  generalizatioii. 
The  absence  of  the  newest  floetz-trap  rocks,  and  o[  the  effects  of  the  violent  convulskms^ 
so  firequent  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cusputed  fc^mation,  unquestionably  assist  geological 
research.  A  second  and  more  efficient  cause  is  found  in  the  extent  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  in  the  different  classes  of  rocks  on  the  European  continent  since 
their  original  formation,  by  the  effect  of  water,  and  the  continual  action  of  rivers  wear> 
xng  deep  beds,  and  exposing  the  subordinate  strata.  Rivers  also  in  North  America  have 
not  generally  cut  so  deep  into  the  different  strata,  either  in  the  mountains,  or  during 
their  course  in  the  level  country,  as  materially  to  derange  the  stratificsUions.  Broken 
masses  of  one  formation  covering  the  tops  of  mountains,  whose  foundations  are 
composed  of  rocks  of  a  different  class,  seldom  occur.  A  third  cause  of  the  facility  of 
geological  observation  in  this  continent  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  continent  east 
of  the  Mississippi  follows  the  arrangement  of  one  great  chain  of  monntfldns.  Europe, 
on  the  contraiy,  is  intersected  by  five  or  six  distinct  ranges,  which  foOow  diilerent  laws 
of  stratification,  and  frequently  interrupt  each  other. 

The  effect  of  opening  this  new  field  of  observation  has  been  striking  and  important. 
It  has  been  to  confound  every  previous  effort  at  the  determination  and  arrangement  of 
general  strata.  European  geologists  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  the  general  strata 
must  be  determined  in  America.  The  absence  of  the  chalk  forcibly  ilhutrates  this ; 
the  dbaJk  being  not  only  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  gedogical  slmetuie  of  Europe, 
but  the  grand  point  of  division  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formatioins.  The 
English  jattiiis  not  found  in  this  country.  It  has  been  afiirmed  by  Professor  Eaton 
that  thHpmd  sandstone  is  not  a  general  stratum,  and  even  the  existence  of  primitive 
clay-slMis^ifiiestioned ;  while  Mr.  Maclure  informs  us  that  though  the  primitive  for* 
mation  oimtains  all  the  variety  of  rocks  contained  in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  yef 
neither  their  relative  situation  in  the  order  of  succession,  nor  their  relative  heights  in 
the  range  of  mountains,  correspond  with  European  observations.  The  order  of  suc- 
cession from  .the  clay-slate  to  the  granite,  as  well  as  the  gradually  diminishing  height 
of  the  strata,  from  the  granite  through  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hombleiide  rock^ 
down  to  the  clay-slate,  is  so  often  inverted  and  mixed,  as  to  render  the  arrangement  of 
any  regular  series  impracticable. 

It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in  these  remarks  to  present  a  detailed  aooonnt  of 
the  general  science  of  geology.  For  valuable  and  well-digested  treatises  on  this  snb. 
ject,  we  refer  to  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earthy  and  LyeWs  Principles  of  Gtoiogff,  The 
volumes  of  Silliman's  Journal,  and  Profes&or  Cleaveland^s  works^  abound  in  important 
matter  on  the  geology  of  our  continent. 


CHAPTER  XIX^NATUEAL  CURIOSITIES. 

It  is  onr  iatention  to  coUect  noder  thu  general  bead  a  few  miBceUonaona' 
^Mcriptiom,  that  could  not  have  been  proMriy  placed  under  any  other  diri* 
MB.  The  apace  tbat  we  can  devpte  to  this  subject  it  aatalX,  and  it  ia  in- 
"  'e  to  enter  into  mncb  detaiL  Among  the  most  admired  and  intereai* 
tBral  curiosities  of  our  country,  are  the  Pictured  Rocks,  of  lake  So- 
rt which  hsTebeen  described  byan  intelligent  traveller  to  whose  obier* 
n  we  have  been  already  laraely  indebted. 


^TiyB  Pictured  Roda, 


rticfa  continue 


td  Boda,'  t&ys  mi.  schoolcraA, '  are  a  series  of  lofty  blnfi, 
for  twelve  miles  along  the  shore,  and  present  some  of  tbt 


moat  rabUme  and  commanding  views  in  nature.  We  had  been  told,  by 
sar  Canadian  guide,  of  the  variety  in  the  coloi  and  form  of  these  rocks, 
but  were  wbolTy  unprepared  to  encounter  the  anrprising  groups  of  over- 
banging  precipices,  lowering  walls,  caverns,  waterfalls,  and  pToatrale  ruins, 
which  are  here  mingled  in  Uie  most  wonderful  diBorder,  and  burst  upon  the 
view  in  evei^vaiying  and  [deasing  succession.  In  order  to  convey  any 
just  idea  of  dieir  magnificence,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  tbia  part  of 
\he  shore  consists  of  a  sandstone  rock  of  a  light  gi;ay  color  internslly,  and 
deposited  stratum  super-siratum  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  rising 
ia  a  perpendicular  wall  from  the  water  and  extending  (xom  four  to  five 
leagues  in  length. 

'This  lock  is  made  np  of  coarse  grains  of  sand,  united  by  a  calcareous 


vorn  fragments  of  rocks,  but  adhering  with  a  feeble  force,  and,  where  ex* 
poaed  to  the  weather,  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  Eiternallv,  it 
fRMOis  a  great  variety  of  color,  as  Uacki  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  wliilak 
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particolarly  along  the  most  permanent  parts  of  the  shore ;  but  where  mas9e» 
nave  newly  fallen,  its  color  is  a  light  gray.  This  stupendous  wall  of  rocky 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  are  driven  up  by  every  north  wind 
across  the  whole  width  of  lake  Superior,  has  been  partially  prostrated  at 
several  points,  and  worn  out  into  numerous  bays  and  irregular  indenta* 
tions.  All  these  front  upon  the  lake,  in  a  line  of  aspiring  promontorieSy 
which,  at  a  distance,  present  the  terrible  array  of  dilapidated  battlements 
and  desolate  towers. 

*  Among  many  striking  features,  two  attracted  particular  admiration,—* 
the  Cascade  La  Portaille,  and  the  Doric  Arch.  The  cascade  is  situated 
about  four  miles  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  range  of  blufis,  and  io 
the  centre  of  the  most  commanding  part  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  handsom* 
stream,  which  is  precipitated  about  seventy  feet  from  the  blufifinto  the  kke 
at  one  leap.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  rainbow,  rising  from  the  lake,  to  the  top 
of  the  precipice.  We  passed  near  the  point  of  its  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  and  could  have  gone,  unwetted,  between  it  and  the  rocks,  as  it  is 
thrown  a  considerable  distance  into  the  lake. 

'  The  Doric  Bock  is  an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  consisting  of  four 
natural  pillars,  supporting  a  stratum  or  entablature  of  the  same  material, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art.  On  the  top  of  this  en- 
tablature rests  a  stratum  of  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  a  handsome  growth 
of  pine  and  spruce  trees,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet  io 
height.  To  add  to  the  factitious  appearance  of  the  scene,  that  part  of  the 
entablature  included  between  the  pillars  is  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon arch,  giving  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  vaulted  passage  intf 
the  court  yard  of  some  massy  pile  of  antiquated  buildings.  A  little  to  the 
west  of  this  rock,  the  Miner's  river  enters  the  lake  by  a  winding  channel, 
overshadowed  with  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  succession  of  small  rapids. 

Mineralized  Tree. — About  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Chitteningo, 
in  New  York,  a  fossil  or  mineralized  tree  was  some  years  ago  discovered. 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Conasewago  mountains,  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
branch  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  runs  up  to  the  village.  The  tree  appears 
to  have  been  Mown  down  or  broken  off;  there  are  eight  or  ten  feet  of  stamp 
remaining,  with  some  part  of  the  large  end  near  the  root ;  the  stump  is 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  bark,  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  wood  and 
two  or  three  knots  are  very  obvious ;  there  is  a  substance  very  much  re* 
sembling  veins  disseminated  through  what  seems  to  have  once  been  the 
sap  vesseb  of  the  tree.  The  lower  part  of  the  root  is  imbedded  in  the  soil, 
wnere  it  probably  once  grew.  Vast  quantities  of  mineralized  wood,  both 
in  small  and  large  masses,  are  scattered  in  all  directions  around  this  stump ; 
fragments  which  from  their  loose  and  porous  texture,  seem  to  have  been 
petrified,  afler  the  wood  began  to  decay.  Indeed  so  numerous  are  these 
fragments,  that  almost  every  stone  in  this  vicinity  appeare  to  have  been 
once  a  living  plant.  ^ 

The  DeviPs  Diving  Hole, — ^About  four  miles  below  the  falls  of  Niagara* 
on  the  American  side,  is  a  very  curious  place  called  the  Devil's  Diving 
Hole,  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  deep ;  the  edge  of  it  is  so  very  near 
the  road  that  they  have  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  down  some  trees,  so 
i|s  to  form  a  kind  of  borricado,  in  order  to  prevent  cattle  or  strangers  frcmi 

^SiUiman'i  Joomal. 
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Ming  into  it  This  hole,  as  it  is  called,  is,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
narrow  extremity  of  a  considerable  ravine,  which  has,  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod, been  formed  in  the  rock ;  it  shelves  ofi*  as  it  descends  towards  the 
nver,  and  is  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road  to  the  river* 
The  top  is  so  overgrown  with  bushes  that  a  hasty  view  would  indace  many 
to  suppose  it  to  be  really  a  hole  ;  but  a  closer  examination  soon  leads  their 
eye  along  the  windings  of  its  courses,  and  discovers  a  very  considerable 
hareadth  at  no  great  distance.  A  hemlock  tree,  firmly  rooted  at  the  bottom, 
stretches  its  top  almost  to  the  surface,  and  is  so  conveniently  fitted  to  the 
hole  or  opening,  that  you  have  only  to  descend  five  or  six  feet,  when  its 
blanches  afford  you  a  safe  and  easy  step-ladder  quite  to  the  bottom,  where 
you  will  find  a  copious  spring  of  excellent  water. 

An  occurrence  is  traditionally  described  as  having  taken  place  at  this 
spot  during  the  French  war,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  as  follows  :— 
A  British  detachment,  being  pursued  by  a  superior  French  force,  were  so 
hemmed  in  that  their  retreat  to  the  road  was  cut  off,  and  their  escape  efiec- 
toally  prevented  by  this  ravine.  Seeing  their  situation  irretrievable,  they 
laid  down  their  arras,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Not* 
withstanding  this  surrender,  the  French  rushed  upon  them  with  charged 
bayonets  and  precipitated  the  whole  party  down  this  precipice.  Here  they 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  single  soldier,  who  was  preserved  by  fJEdf- 
ing  on  some  of  his  comrades. 

Natural  Bridge, — This  wonderful  bridge  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  this  country.  It  has  never  been  described  so 
well  as  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  though  his  account  of  it  has  been  so  fre- 
quently reprinted,  we  have  thought  best  to  adopt  it. 

'  The  Natural  Bridge,  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  works,  is  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  which  seems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length  by 
some  great  convulsion.  The  fissure  just  at  the  bridge  is  by  some  admea- 
surements two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep,  by  others  only  two  hundred 
and  five.  It  is  about  forty-five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ninety  feet  at 
the  top  :  this  of  course  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge  and  its  height 
from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is  about  sixty  feet,  but  more  at 
the  ends,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  at  the  summit  of  the  arch,  about 
forty  feet.  A  part  of  this  thickness  is  constituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which 
gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  residue,  with  the  hill  on  both  sides, 
is  one  solid  rock  of  limestone. 

'  The  arch  approaches  the  semi-elliptical  form,  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
ellipsis,  which  would  be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  transverse.  Though  the  sides  of  this  bridge  are  provided,  in  some 
parts,  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  resolution  to  walk 
to  them  and  look  over  into  the  abyss.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands 
and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.  Looking  down  from  thia 
height  about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent  headache. 

*  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  ia 
delightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impossible  for  the  emotions  arising 
oat  of  the  sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here,  so  beautiful  an 
arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  springing,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven,  the 
lapture  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescribable  ! 

*  The  fissure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  straight  for  a  considemble 
4wtyT><*^  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  short  bat  very  pleasing  view 
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of  the  North  mountain  on  one  side,  and  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  other,  at  tbe 
distance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the  county 
of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  afibrds  a  public  and  com- 
modious passage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  crossed  ebewhere  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  stream  passing  under  it  is  called  Cedar  creek. 
It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  and  sufiacient  in  the  driest  seasons  to  turn  a 
grist-mill,  though  its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above.' 

The  description  which  follows  is  from  another  writer.  'As  we  stood 
under  this  beautiful  arch,  we  saw  the  place  where  visitors  have  often  taken 
the  pains  to  engrave  their  names  upon  the  rock.  Here  Washington  climbed 
up  twenty-five  feet  and  carved  his  own  name,  where  it  still  remains.  Some 
wishing  to  immortalize  their  names  have  engraved  them  deep  and  large, 
while  others  have  tried  to  climb  up  and  insert  them  high  in  this  book  of 
fame. 

*A  few  years  since,  a  young  man,  being  ambitious  to  place  his  name  above 
all  others,  came  very  near  losing  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After  much 
fatigue,  he  climbed  up  as  high  as  possible,  but  found  that  the  person  who 
had  before  occupied  his  place  was  taller  than  himself,  and  consequently 
had  placed  his  name  above  his  reach.  But  he  was  not  thus  to  be  discour- 
aged.  He  opened  a  large  jacknife,  and  in  the  soft  limestone  began  to 
cut  places  for  his  hands  and  feet.  With  much  patience  and  industry  he 
worked  his  way  upwards,  and  succeeded  in  carving  his  name  higher  than 
the  most  ambitious  had  done  before  him. 

*  He  could  now  triumph ;  but  his  triumph  was  short,  for  he  was  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  impossible  to  descend  unless  he  fell  upon 
the  ragged  rocks  beneath  him.  There  was  no  house  near,  from  which  his 
companions  could  get  assistance.  He  could  not  remain  in  that  condition, 
and,  what  was  worse,  his  friends  were  too  much  frightened  to  do  any  thing 
for  his  relief.  They  looked  upon  him  as  already  dead,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  him  precipitated  upon  the  rocks  below  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
Not  so  wiih  himself.  He  determined  to  ascend.  Accordingly  he  plied 
himself  with  his  knife,  cutting  places  for  his  hands  and  feet,  and  gradually 
ascended  with  incredible  labor.  He  exerted  every  muscle.  His  life  was 
at  stake,  and  all  the  terrors  of  death  rose  before  him.  He  dared  not  look 
downwards  lest  his  head  should  become  dizzy,  and  perhaps  on  this  circum- 
stance his  life  depended. 

*  His  companions  stood  at  the  top  of  the  rock  exhorting  and  encouraging 
him.  His  strength  was  almost  exhausted  ;  but  a  bare  possibility  of  saving 
his  life  still  remained,  and  hope,  the  last  friend  of  the  distressed,  had  not 
yet  forsaken  him.  His  course  upwards  was  rather  oblique,  than  perpen- 
dicular. His  most  critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  He  had  ascended 
considerably  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  had  still  further  to  rise, 
when  he  felt  himself  fast  growing  weak.  He  now  made  his  last  efiR)rt 
end  succeeded.  He  had  cut  his  way  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  water,  in  a  course  almost  perpendicular ;  and  in  a  little  less 
than  two  hours,  his  anxious  companions  reached  him  a  pole  from  the  top, 
and  drew  him  up.  They  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy ;  but  he  him- 
self was  completely  exhausted.  He  immediately  fainted  away  on  reach* 
ing  the  spot,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  recovered. 

'  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  path  up  these  awfiil  rocks,  and  to  follow  in 
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imagination  this  bold  youth  as  he.  thus  saved  his  life.  His  name  standa 
hi  above  all  the  rest,  a  monument  of  hardihood,  of  rashness,  and  of 
folW.' 

Natural  Stone  Walls, — On  the  Missouri,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Great  Falls,  are  the  natural  stone  walls  which 
have  thus  been  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke : 

'  We  came  to  a  high  wall  of  black  rock  rising  from  the  water's  edge  on 
the  south,  above  the  cliffs  of  the  river :  this  continued  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  high  open  plain,  till  three  miles  further  a 
second  wall,  two  hundred  feet  high,  rose  on  the  same  side.  Three  miles 
farther,  another  wall  of  the  same  kind,  about  two  hundred  feet  high  and 
twelve  thick,  appeared  to  the  north.  These  hills  and  river  clififs  exhibit 
a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance.  They  rise  in  most  places 
nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed  of  very  white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to 
yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
lie  imbedded  two  or  three  horizontal  strata  of  white  freestone  insensible 
to  the  rain,  and  on  the  top  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  which  forms  a  gradually 
ascending  plain,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  when  the  hilb 
again  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet  more. 

'  In  trickling  down  the  cliffs,  the  water  has  worn  the  soft  sandstone  into 
a  thousand  grotesque  figures,  among  which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be 
discerned  elegant  ranges  of  freestone  buildings,  with  columns  variously 
sculptured,  and  supporting  long  and  elegant  galleries,  while  the  parapets 
are  adorned  with  statuary.  On  a  nearer  approach,  they  represent  every 
form  of  elegant  ruins ;  columns,  some  with  pedestals  and  capitals  entire, 
others  mutilated  and  prostrate ;  and  some  rising  pyramidically  over  each 
other  till  they  terminate  in  a  sharp  point.  These  are  varied  by  niches, 
alcoves,  and  the  customary  appearances  of  desolated  magnificence,  The 
illusion  is  increased  by  the  number  of  martins  that  have  built  their  globu- 
lar nests  in  the  niches,  and  hover  over  these  columns ;  as  in  our  country 
they  are  accustomed  to  frequent  large  stone  structures. 

*As  we  advance,  there  seems  no  end  to  the  visionary  enchantment  that 
surrounds  us.  In  the  midst  of  this  fantastic  scenery  are  vast  ranges  of 
walls,  which  seem  the  productions  of  art,  so  regular  is  the  workmanship. 
They  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  being  equally 
broad  at  the  top  as  below.  The  stones  of  which  they  are  formed,  are 
black,  thick,  and  durable,  and  composed  of  a  large  portion  of  earth,  inter- 
mixed and  cemented  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  talc  or  quartz. 

*  These  stones  are  almost  invariably  regular  parallelepipeds  of  unequal 
sizes  in  the  wall,  but  equally  deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  over  each 
other  like  bricks,  each  breaking  and  covering  the  interstice  of  the  two  on 
which  it  rests.  But  though  the  perpendicular  interstice  is  destroyed,  the 
horizontal  one  extends  entirely  through  jthe  work.  The  stones,  too,  are 
proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  employed, 
beingf  largest  in  the  thickest  walls.  The  thinner  walls  are  composed  of  a 
single  depth  of  the  parallelepiped,  while  the  thicker  ones  consist  of  two  or 
more  depths.    These  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places,  rising  from  th« 
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water's  edge  much  above  the  sandstone  blaffs,  which  they  seem  to 
irate ;  thence  they  cross  in  a  straight  line,  on  either  side  of  the  mm 
plains  over  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  seventj 
until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  second  range  of  hills.  Sometimes 
run  parsulel  in  several  ranges  near  each  other ;  sometimes  intersect 
other  at  right  angles,  and  have  the  appearance  of  walls  of  ancient  h 
or  gardens.' 
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CHAPTER  I.— POLITICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Uhitbd  States.     The  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  twenty* 
fife  to  fifty-four  de^n^es  north  latitude,  and  from  sixty-six  degrees  forty-nine 
■imites  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  west  longitude;  compria* 
ing  one  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
i&en  square  miles.    It  is  hounded  north  hy  Russia  and  British  America; 
cut  hy  the  Atlantic  and  British  America  ;  south  hy  the  Atlantic  and  the 
iralf  and  territory  of  Mexico,  and  west  hy  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  extent  of  country  is  divided  into  twenty-four  states,  five  territorie8» 
tad  the  district  of  Columbia.     The  states  are  familiarly  classed  under  the 
Eastern  or  New  England,  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western 
itiles.    The  first  division  comprehends  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont* 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut;  the  second,  New  Tork« 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  ;  the  third,  Virginiat 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana; 
the  fourth,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
The  territories  are  Florida,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  There  are  no 
separate  governments  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Missouri  and  lake  Michigan ; 
they  are  popularly  known  as  the  North-West,  and  the  Oregon  territories. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  inhabited  country  now  described  includes  eight 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  ;  and  the  whole  population  is  twelve  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy ;  of 
which  ten  millions  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  forty-four  are 
whites,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  seventy- 
six   free    colored    persons,  and    two    million  nine   thousand  and   fifty 
slaves. 

I.  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Maine. — This  state  is  bounded  north  and  north-west  by  Lower  Canada; 
east  by  New  Brunswick ;  west  by  New  Hampshire,  and  south  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  The  north-eastern  boundary  is  yet  in  dispute.  Maine  is  divided 
into  ten  counties.^  The  towns  are  about  three  hundred  in  number; 
Augusta  is  the  capital.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Portland,  6run»> 
wick,  Bath,  Wiscasset,  Bangor,  Castine,  Hallowell,  York,  Saco,  Kenne- 

^Far  a  list  of  the  counties  in  thu  and  the  other  states,  with  their  population,  see  the  static- 
%Bid  tablet  ai  the  end  of  the  voliiae. 
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bunk,  Eastport,  Machtas,  Belfast,  Gardiner,  and  Waterville.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Saco,  Penobscot,  Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Walloostook  and 
AUagash,  head  streams  of  the  St.  John,  and  the  St.  Croix.  Amonff  thie 
mountains  are  Bald,  Ebeeme,  Spencer  and  Katahdin.  The  lakes  are  Hoom* 
head,  Umbagog,  Chesuncook,  and  Sebago.  Mount  Desert  is  the  largest  of 
the  islands  with  which  the  coast  is  strewn.  The  bays  are  Portland,  Pasaip 
maquoddy,  Casco  and  Penobscot.  Population,  three  hundred  and  ninety^ 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

New  Hampshire  is  situated  between  forty-two  degrees  forty-one  minateti 
and  forty-five  degrees  eleven  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  seventy 
degrees  forty  minutes,  and  seventy-two  degrees  twenty-three  minutcf 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  south  bj 
Massachusetts ;  east  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  west  by  Con* 
necticut  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont.  Its  extreme  length  fratt 
north  to  south,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles ;  and  its  greateit 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  ninety  miles  ;  containing  an  area  of  nine  thoa- 
Band  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles.  This  state  is  divided  into  eight 
counties.  Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town,  but  Concord  is  the  seat  of  goi^ 
emment.  The  number  of  towns  in  the  state  is  two  hundred  and  twentji 
and  besides  those  mentioned  the  principal  are  Dover,  Exeter,  Amhen^ 
Hanover  and  Haverhill.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Meni* 
tnac,  and  Piscataqua;  the  mountains  are  the  Monadnock,  Sunapee^ 
Kearsarge,  Carr's,  and  Moosehillock.  The  White  mountains  are  the  moti 
elevated  in  this  state,  and  the  highest  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lakai 
ere  Winnipiseogee,  Squam,  Ossipee,  Newfound,  Spafiford's,  and  Connect!* 
cut ;  Umbagog  lies  partly  in  this  state,  and  partly  in  Maine.  The  pop* 
ulation  by  the  last  census  was  two  hundred  sixty-nine  thooaand  fift 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 

Vermont  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  lake  Champlain  and  New  Yodci 
south  by  Massachusetts ;  east  by  the  Connecticut  river,  and  north  by  Lower 
Canada.  It  is  situated  between  forty-two  degrees  forty-four  minutes,  and 
forty-five  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  between  seventy-one  degrees  thirty- 
three  minutes,  and  seventy-three  degrees  twenty-six  minutes  west  longir 
tude.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth  ii 
ninety  miles  on  the  north  line,  and  forty  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  inta 
thirteen  counties,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  towns.  None  of  the 
towns  are  very  large.  Montpelier  is  the  seat  of  government.  Aroonsr  the 
chief  towns  are  Middlebury,  Bennington,  Montpelier,  Brattleboro',  BurliDg^ 
ton,  and  Windsor.  The  rivers,  all  of  which  are  small,  are  Lamoili^ 
Onion,  Otter,  White,  and  Missisque ;  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticul 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  The  mountains  are  Ascutney« 
Killington's  Peak,  Camel's  Bump,  and  Mansfield,  peaks  of  the  Green  moai^ 
tains.  The  population  in  1830  was  two  himdred  and  eighty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Massachusetts  is  bounded  east  by  the  Atlantic;  west  by  New  York;  norA 
by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  south  by  Connecticut,  Khode  Island 
and  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  between  forty-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes  and 
forty-two  degrees  fifty-four  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  between  sixty-nine 
degrees  fifty-four  minutes  and  seventy-three  degrees  thirty  minutes 
longitude.     It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  from  ^ast  to 


and  ninety-mx  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  includes  seyen 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  square  miles.  The  rivers  are  Connecticutt 
Herrimac,  Charks,  Concord,  Blackstone,  Miller's,  Chickopee,  Deer6eld, 
Westfield  and  Housatonic.  The  mountains  are  Saddle  mountain,  Tog^ 
kannue,  Holyoke,  Tom  and  Wachuset.  This  state  is  divided  into  fourteen 
counties  and  three  hundred  and  five  towns.  Boston  is  the  capital.  Salem 
and  New  Bedford  are  next  in  size  and  importance;  Lowell,  Taunton, 
Springfield,  and  Waltham  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures ;  Nan- 
twcket,  Newbur3rport,  Plymouth  and  Marblehead  are  fishing  and  commer- 
cial ports.  Worcester,  Northampton,  and  Pittsfield  are  pleasant  inland 
towns.  The  population  in  1830  was  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and 
fourteen. 

Commecticut  is  bounded  north  by  Massachusetts ;  east  by  Rhode  Island  ; 
south  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  between 
forty-one  degrees  and  forty-two  degrees  two  minutes  north  latitude ;  and 
between  seventy-one  degrees  twenty  minutes  and  seventy-three  degrees 
fifteen  minutes  west  longitude.  Its  length  is  eighty-eight  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  fifty-three  ;  its  area  is  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty^eight  miles.  It  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Hartford,  New. 
Haven,  Middletown,  New  London  and  Norwich  are  incorporated  cities ; 
Bridgeport,  Danbury,  Guilford,  Killingworth,  Newtown,  Stamford,  Ston- 
ington  and  Waterbury  are  boroughs.  Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  the 
seats  of  the  state  government;  and  the  legislature  holds  its  sessions  alter- 
nately at  the  two  places.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Housa- 
tonic, Thames,  Farmington  and  Naugatuck.  The  matest  elevations  are 
a  continuation  of  the  Green  mountains.  The  population  of  this  state  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven. 

Rhode  Island  is  bounded  west  by  Connecticut ;  south  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts.  It  lies  between  forty f one  and 
forty-two  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  between  seventy-one  degrees  eight 
minutes  and  seventy-one  degrees  fifty-two  minutes  west  longitude.  Tho 
average  length  of  the  state  from  north  to  south  is  about  forty -two  miles ; 
its  mean  breadth  about  twenty-nine  miles  ;  its  whole  area,  including  Narra- 
^nset  bay,  comprises  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
It  contains  five  counties,  and  thirty-one  towns.  Providence  is  the  capital, 
and  in  population  and  wealth  the  second  town  in  New  England.  New- 
port, Bristol,  Pawtucket  and  Warwick  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Paw- 
tucket  is  the  only  river  of  any  irnportance ;  the  Pawtuxet  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  number  of  manufactories.  The  islands  are  Rhode  Island,  Conanicut, 
Prudence  and  Block.  Narraganset  bay  extends  more  than  thirty  miles 
into  the  state.  The  population  is  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twelve. 

II.  MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York  is  bounded  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ; 
north  by  lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  west  by  Pennsylva- 
nia, lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river  ;  south  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Its  length  is  three  hundred  and  forty,  its  breadth  three  hundred  and  four 
miles ;   and,  including  Long  island,  it  contains  forty-six  thousand  and 
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and  Smoky.    The  sounds  are  Albemarie  and  Pamlico ;  the  ooaat  la  iLirleci 
by  small  islands.    The  population  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoa 
sand  four  hundred  and  seventy. 

South  Carolina  is  bounded  south  and  west  by  Ghorffia;  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  north  by  North  Carolina.  It  is  two  Dundred  milea  loog  anl 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  broad  ;  lying  between  thirty-two  degreea  aod 
thirty-five  degrees  eight  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  seventy-eight  degiea 
twenty-four  minutes  and  eighty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  west  longi- 
tude. It  contains  thirty  thousand  and  eighty  square  miles ;  and  is  dividel 
into  twenty-nine  districts.  Charleston  is  the  chief  city  and  great  comnle^ 
cial  port ;  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government.  Columbia  is  now  the 
capital.  Georgetown,  Beaufort  and  Camden  are  the  other  principal  towna 
The  rivers  are  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee,  Edisto  and  Savannah.  The 
population  of  South  Carolina  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  fonr 
hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Georgia  is  bounded  west  by  Alabama ;  south  by  Florida ;  east  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  ;  north  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  It  ex- 
tends from  thirty  degrees  thirty  minutes  to  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude; 
and  from  eighty  degrees  fifty  minutes  to  eighty-six  degrees  six  minutes  west 
longitude ;  its  length  is  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  its  breadth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  It  is  divided  into  seventy-six  counties.  Savannah 
is  the  largest  town  ;  Milledgeville  is  the  seat  of  government.  Augusta  and 
Macon  are  the  other  principal  towns.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savannah, 
Oakmulgee,Oconee,  St.  Mary's,  Alatahama  and  Chatahoochee.  The  moun- 
tains are  the  peaks  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  the 
Lookout  mountain.  Georgia  is  bordered  by  ranges  of  small  islands.  The 
population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  is  five  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  five 
liundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
west  by  Mississippi ;  east  by  Georgia,  and  north  by  Tennessee.  It  lies  be- 
tween thirty  degrees  twelve  minutes  and  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude ; 
and  eighty-five  degrees  and  eighty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  west  lon- 
gitude. Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  its  length  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles ;  the  whole  area  including  forty-six  thousand  square  miles. 
This  state  is  divided  into  thirty-six  counties.  Tuscaloosa  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Mobile  is  the  great  conunercial  depot,  and  the  only  town  of 
consequence.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Blakely,  St.  Stephens'  and 
Cahawba.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  state  is  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  consisting  chiefly  of  limestone  rocks.  Alaba- 
ma is  the  longest  river  ;  this  unites  with  the  Tombeckbee,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Mobile.  The  population  of  Alabama,  not  including  Indians,  is 
three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  Louisiana;  west  by  Louisiana  and  the 
territory  of  Arkansas ;  north  by  Tennessee,  and  east  by  Alabama.  Its 
breadth  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  length  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  ;  it  contains  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles.  It  lies  between  thirty  degrees  ten  minutes  and  thirty-five  degrees 
north  latitude ;  between  eighty  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  eighty-one  de- 
grees thirty-five  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-six 
counties.  Natchez  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  state.  Jackson  is  the  seat 
of  government.    Monticelloi  Warrenton  and  Vicksburgh  are  conaideiaUt 
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jbces,  Tlie  iiTen  tbat  water  this  state  are  the  Tombeckbee,  Pascagoula^ 
JVaii  Yaioo  aod  Big  Black.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  limit* 
Tbe  jwpiilation  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
■id  SIX. 

LMtiimna  is  bounded  east  by  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  west 
hr  Texas;  south  by  the  gulf,  and  north  by  the  Arkansas  territory  and 
IGsriaaippi.  It  is  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts ;  which 
are  anbdiTided  into  thirty-one  parishes.  New  Orleans  is  the  seat  of  ro- 
venunent,  and  the  commercial  mart  of  all  the  western  country.  Dondd- 
aoBTiIIe,  Baton  Rouge,  St  Francisrille,  Point  Coupee,  Alexandria  and 
Ihlchkoches  are  considerable  places.  The  rirers  are  the  Mississippi,  Red» 
Washita,  and  Sabine.  The  lakes  are  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain,  and  borgne. 
The  Chandeieur  islands  are  mere  heaps  of  sand ;  Barataria  has  been 
of  some  note  as  a  resort  for  pirates.  The  population  of  Louisiana  is  two 
kudred  and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five^ 

IV.  WESTERN  STATES. 

Tatnesses  is  bounded  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  west 

Sr  the  river  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  east  by 
orth  Carolina,  and  north  by  Kentucky.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and 
fMir,  and  its  length  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  its  area  is  forty 
thousand  square  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  degrees  thir- 
Ij-six  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  between  eiffhty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes 
wad  ninety  degrees  ten  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  East  and 
Wcjit  Tennessee  ;  the  former  has  twenty-two  counties,  and  the  latter  forty. 
Nashville  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  largest  town.  Knoxville, 
Murfreesborough  and  Memphis  are  growing  settlements.  The  mountains 
are  the  Laurel,  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald  and  Unaka,  peaks  of  a  continued 
chain  ;  Weiling*s  and  Copper  Ridge,  Church,  PowelPs  and  Bay*s  moun- 
tains are  in  the  north-east.  The  Cumberland  Ridge  intersects  the  state, 
running  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  rivers  are  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Obian,  Forked  Deer,  Big  Hatchee  and  Wolf.  The  popula* 
tion  of  Tennessee  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two. 

Kentucky  is  bounded  west  by  Mi:iisouri  and  Illinois ;  east  by  Virginia ; 
south  by  Tennessee ;  north  by  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Its  length  is  three  hun- 
dred miles,  its  mean  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty;  its  area  includes 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  and  thirty-nine  degrees  ten  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  be- 
tween eighty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  and  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty 
minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  eighty-three  counties.  Frank- 
fort is  the  seat  of  government.  Lexington,  Louisville,  Maysville,  Wash- 
ington, Pkris,  Georgetown  and  Versailles  are  the  chief  towns.  The  rivers 
that  water  this  state  are  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  Tennessee, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Green  and  Big  Sandy.  The  population  is  six  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  territory  and  lake  Erie ;  east  by 
Pennsylvania  ;  south-east  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  west  by  Indiana.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  its 
breadth  two  hundred  ;  its  area  includes  forty  thousand  square  miles* 
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and  Smdcy.    The  sounds  are  Albemarle  andPuBliee;  ^  ooaath  811116(1 
by  small  islands.    The  population  is  soTen  hondied  and  thirty-dight  thou 
sand  four  hundred  and  seventy. 

South  Carolina  is  bounded  south  and  west  by  Oeoivia;  eaalby  tbe 
Atlantic,  and  north  by  North  Carolina.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  hmg  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Inroad ;  lying  between  thirty-two  degrees  and 
thirty-five  degrees  eight  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  seventy-eight  degiees 
twenty-four  minutes  and  ei^ty-thiee  demes  thirty  minutes  west  longi- 
tude. It  contains  thirty  thousand  and  eighty  square  miles ;  and  is  divided 
into  twenty-nine  districts.  Charleston  is  the  chief  city  and  great  commer- 
cial port ;  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government.  Columbia  is  now  the 
capital.  Georgetown,  Beaufort  and  Camden  are  the  other  principal  towns. 
The  rivers  are  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee,  Edisto  and  Savannah.  The 
population  of  South  Carolina  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  four 
nundred  and  fifty-eight 

Georgia  is  bounded  west  by  Alabama ;  south  by  Florida ;  east  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  ;  north  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  It  ex- 
tends from  thirty  degrees  thirty  minutes  to  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude ; 
and  from  eighty  degrees  fiAy  minutes  to  eighty-six  degrees  six  minutes  west 
longitude ;  its  length  is  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  its  breadth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  It  is  divided  into  seventy-six  counties.  Savannah 
is  the  largest  town  ;  Milledgeville  is  the  seat  of  government.  Augusta  and 
Macon  are  the  other  principal  towns.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savannah, 
C)akmulgee,Oconee,  ot.  Mary*8,  Alatahama  and  Chatahoochee.  The  moun- 
tains are  the  peaks  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  the 
Lookout  mountain.  Georgia  is  bordered  by  ranges  of  small  islands.  The 
population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  is  five  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  five 
Iiundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
west  by  Mississippi ;  east  by  Georgia,  and  north  by  Tennessee.  It  lies  be- 
tween thirty  degrees  twelve  minutes  and  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude ; 
and  eighty-five  degrees  and  eighty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  west  lon- 
gitude. Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  its  length  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles ;  the  whole  area  including  forty-six  thousand  square  nules. 
This  state  is  divided  into  thirty-six  counties.  Tuscaloosa  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Mobile  is  the  great  commercial  depot,  and  the  only  town  of 
consequence.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Blakely,  St.  Stejmens'  and 
Cahawba.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  state  is  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  consisting  chiefly  of  limestone  rocks.  Alaba- 
ma is  the  longest  river ;  this  unites  with  the  Tombeckbee,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Mobile.  The  population  of  Alabama,  not  including  Indians,  is 
three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 

Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  Louisiana;  west  by  Louisiana  and  the 
territory  of  Aricansas ;  north  by  Tennessee,  and  east  by  Alabama.  Its 
breadth  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  length  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  ;  it  contains  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles.  It  lies  between  thirty  degrees  ten  minutes  and  thirty-five  degrees 
north  latitude ;  between  eighty  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  eighty-one  de- 
grees thirty-five  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-six 
counties.  Natchez  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  state.  Jackson  is  the  seat 
of  government.    Monticello,  Warrenton  and  Vicksburgh  are  consideiahie 
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rioces.    The  riyere  that  water  this  state  are  the  Tombeckbee,  Pascagoula^ 
rearl,  Tazoo  and  Big  Black.     The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  limit* 
The  populaUon  »  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  bundled 
and  SIX. 
Lottttuma  is  bounded  east  by  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  west 

S  Texas ;  south  by  the  gulf,  and  north  by  the  Arkansas  territory  and 
ississippi.  It  is  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts ;  which 
are  subaivided  into  thirty-one  parishes.  New  Orleans  is  the  seat  of  ffo- 
Temment,  and  the  commercial  mart  of  all  the  western  country.  Doncud* 
sonTille,  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Francisville,  Point  Coupee,  Alexandria  and 
Natchitoches  are  considerable  places.  The  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Re(t» 
Washita,  and  Sabine.  The  lakes  are  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain,  and  borgne« 
The  Chandeleur  islands  are  mere  heaps  of  sand ;  Barataria  has  beea 
of  some  note  as  a  resort  for  pirates.  The  population  of  Louisiana  is  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five* 
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Tenitesiee  is  bounded  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  west 

Sr  the  river  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  east  by 
orth  Carolina,  and  north  by  Kentucky.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and 
four,  and  its  length  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  its  area  is  forty 
thousand  square  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  degrees  thir- 
ty-six minutes  north  latitude ;  and  between  eighty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes 
and  ninety  degrees  ten  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  East  and 
West  Tennessee  ;  the  former  has  twenty-two  counties,  and  the  latter  forty, 
Nashville  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  largest  town.  Knoxville, 
Murfreesborough  and  Memphis  are  growing  settlements.  The  mountains 
are  the  Laurel,  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald  and  Unaka,  peaks  of  a  continued 
chain  ;  Weiling's  and  Copper  Ridge,  Church,  Powelrs  and  Bay's  moun- 
tains are  in  the  north-east.  The  Cumberland  Ridge  intersects  the  state, 
running  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  rivers  are  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Obian,  Forked  Deer,  Big  Hatchee  and  Wolf.  The  popula- 
tion of  Tennessee  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two. 

Kentucky  is  bounded  west  by  Mi:fisouri  and  Illinois ;  east  by  Virginia ; 
south  by  Tennessee ;  north  by  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Its  length  is  three  hun- 
dred miles,  its  mean  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty;  its  area  includes 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  and  thirty-nine  degrees  ten  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  be- 
tween eighty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  and  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty 
minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  eighty-three  counties.  Frank- 
fort is  the  seat  of  government.  Lexington,  Louisville,  Maysviile,  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  Georgetown  and  Versailles  are  the  chief  towns.  The  rivers 
that  water  this  state  are  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  Tennessee, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Green  and  Big  Sandy.  The  population  is  six  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  territory  and  lake  Erie ;  east  by 
Pennsylvania  ;  south-east  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  west  by  Indiana.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  its 
mean  breadth  two  hundred  ;  its  area  includes  forty  thousand  square  miles* 

23* 
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It  lies  between  tliirty*eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  forty-one  degrees 
nineteen  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  between  eighty  degrees  thirty-fiTo 
minutes  and  eighty-four  degrees  forty-seven  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is 
divided  into  seventy-three  counties.  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  city ;  Colum- 
bus is  the  seat  of  government.  Zanesville,  Steubenville,  Chilicothe,  Day* 
ton,  Marietta  and  Circleville  are  flourishing  towns.  The  chief  riven 
are  the  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Great  Miami,  Little  Miami,  Maumee, 
Sandusky  and  Cuyahoga.  The  population  is  nine  hundred  thirty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  the  lake  and  territory  of  Michigan ;  soulb 
by  the  Ohio,  which  divides  it  from  Kentucky ;  east  by  Ohio,  and  west  by 
Illinois.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  length  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-seven  degrees  forty-seven  minutes 
«nd  forty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  eighty-four  degrees 
forty-two  minutes  and  eighty-seven  degrees  forty-nine  minutes  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  divided  into  sixty-four  counties.  Indianapolis  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Vincennes,  New  Albany,  JefiersonviUe,  Vevay  and  Madison 
are  flourishing  settlements.  The  rivers  that  water  this  state  are  the  Ohio, 
Wabash,  White  Water  and  Tippecanoe.  The  population  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Illinois  is  bounded  north  by  the  North-west  territory ;  north-east  by  lake 
Michigan ;  east  by  Indiana ;  south-east  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky ;  west  and  south-west  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Missouri  and  the  Sioux  district.  It  extends  from  north  lati- 
tude thirty-seven  degrees  to  forty-two  degrees  thirty  minutes ;  and  from 
eighty -seven  degrees  seventeen  minutes  to  ninety-one  degrees  fifty  minutes 
west  longitude.  Its  mean  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  its  length 
is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  its  area  includes  fifty-six  thousand  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  fifty-two  counties.  The  chief  town  and  seat  of 
government  is  Vandalia ;  the  other  principal  settlements  are  Ii[askaskiat 
Cahokia,  Bellville  and  Shawneetown.  The  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Dli* 
nois.  Rock,  Kaskaskia  and  Little  Wabash.  The  population  is  one  hundred 
fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Missouri  is  bounded  south  by  Arkansas ;  east  by  Illinois,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  ;  west  and  north  by  the  territory  of  Missouri.  It  contains  about 
sixty  thousand  square  miles ;  its  length  being  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Its  limits  are  between 
thirty-six  degrees  and  forty  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude ;  and 
between  eighty-nine  degrees  and  ninety-four  degrees  ten  minutes  west  lon- 
gitude. It  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  counties.  The  city  of  Jefierson, 
which  has  been  laid  out  within  a  few  years,  is  the  seat  of  ffovemment 
St.  Louis  is  the  largest  town.  Potosi,  St.  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum 
are  flourishing  towns.  The  chief  elevations  are  the  Ozark  and  Iron  moun- 
tains. The  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Osage,  Gasconade,  Mara- 
mec,  St.  Francis,  White,  Black,  Currant,  Grand  and  Chariton.  The  popu- 
lation is  above  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Staie  of  Arkansas. — ^Arkansas  lies  in  a  very  compact  form  between 
Louisiana  and  Missouri,  having  Zennepee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east, 
and  the  western  territory  of  Mexico  on  the  west.  It  is  240  miles  in 
length ;  250  in  breadth ;  and  has  an  area  of  54,500  squire  miles.  The 
centre  of  the  state  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  western  portion  is  eToa 
mountainoat.  In  general  it  it  covered  with  a  heavy  timber.  The  was* 
tern  part  is  level  and  marihy. 
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Arkansas  fonned  a  part  of  Loniaiaiia,  and  afterward  of  Miaioiiri  tof^ 
ritory,  till  1819,  when  it  became  a  territorial  gOTemment,  and  in  1836 
an  iiMiependent  state.  It  is  dirided  into  34  counties ;  and  its  capital. 
Little  Koek,  is  a  small  town.     The  population  in  183i5  was  58,134. 

Siaie  of  Michigan, — ^This  state  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  separated 
hj  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  di« 
▼laion  has  Lake  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Detroit 
river,  the  river  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Erie  on  the  east.  It  is 
5280  miles  in  length,  and  about  190  in  breadth  in  the  southern  part,  and 
has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  The  southern  peninsula  is  between 
lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  on  the  south,  St.  Mary  s  river  on  the  east, 
and  Lake  Superior  on  the  North — ^Montreal  river  on  the  west.  It  is 
300  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  100  to  a  few  miles.  Its  area 
is  about  20,000  square  miles.  In  fertility  the  state  is  not  surpassed 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  northern  peninsula  has  been  imperfectly 
explored,  but  seems  to  be  far  more  nilly  than  the  southern.  Lake 
Michigan  is  360  miles  long  and  has  an  area  of  near  26,000  square 
miles.  Some  settlements  were  made  here  by  the  French  in  the  17th 
century  ;  and  Detroit  was  an  important  trading  post  at  an  early  period. 
Michigan  passed  into  English  hands  in  1763,  and  was  afterward  part 
of  the  northwestern  Territory.  It  was  made  a  distinct  Territory  in 
1805,  and  in  1836  was  received  into  the  Union. 

In  1835  the  population  of  Detroit  was  estimated  at  8,000.  It  was  be> 
aeiged  in  1763  by  Pontine  a  celebrated  Ottawa  chief.  In  1812  it  was 
aorrendered  by  Hull  to  t^e  British. 

Fort  Gratiot  is  a  military  post  of  the  United  States,  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Huron.     There  is  another  on  the  island  oOIichilimackinac. 

Misifouri  Territory  is  nine  hundred  miles  in  letigth,  and  eight  hun* 
dred  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  British  possessions ;  east 
by  the  northwest  territory,  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  south  and  southwest 
by  the  territories  of  the  Mexican  republic  ;  west  by  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. It  lies  between  thirty-four  and  forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude  ; 
and  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  west  longitude ;  its 
area  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  square  miles. 
The  United  States  have  two  military  posts  in  this  territory.  The  moun- 
tains of  this  territory  are  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  rivers 
are  the  Missouri,  Riviere  de  Corbeau,  St.  Peter's,  Cannon,  loway,  Yel- 
lowstone, La  Platte,  Kansas,  Osage,  Running  water,  Arkansas,  Neg- 
racka,  and  Grand  Saline.  This  territory  is  inhabited  by  various  Indian 
tribes,  whose  numbers  are  not  known. 

Oregon  Territory  is  a  vast  country,  whose  southern  boundary  is  on 
the  forty-second  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ;  our  northwest  boundary  is  in 
dispute  with  Russia  ;  our  division  from  the  British  possessions  is  in  the 
forty-ninth  parallel.  The  Pacific  is  its  western  limit ;  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  territories  form  its  eastern.  It  lies  between  forty-one  and 
forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  one  hundred  and  seven 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  west  longitude ;  it  contains  about  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  un- 
named chain  between  this  range  and  the  Pacific,  present  great  eleva- 
tions. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oregon  and  its  tributaries.  This  re« 
gion  is  claimed  by  the  United  States  on  the  around  of  priority  oi  dis- 
covery and  occupation.    A  settleinant  eaUea  Astoria  was  formed  in 
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1811  at  the  mouth  of  Oregon  or  Columbia  river,  by  a  number  of  Amer«- 
lean  citizens.     The  number  of  Indian  inhabitants  is  140,000. 

Florida  Territory  is  bounded  north  by  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  south 
and  west  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  by  the  Atlantic.  It  extends 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-one  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  from  eighty 
degrees  thirty  minutes  to  eighty-seven  degrees  twenty  minutes  west 
longitude ;  its  length  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  breadth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  area  includes  about  fifty  thousand  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  counties.  St.  Augustine  is  the  largest 
town ;  the  other  considerable  places  are  Pensacola  and  Tallahassee. 
The  rivers  are  the  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  and  Appalachicola.  The 
population  is  about  thirty-four  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

Wisconsin  Territory, — This  tract,  made  a  territory  in  1836,  stretcher 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  Missouri  and  White  East  Krvers,  and  from  the 
northern  frontier  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  the  boundary  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  possessions.  The  whole  territory  consists  of  a  lofty 
table  land — ^broken  much  by  ridges,  though  not  of  great  elevation. 
The  northern  part  is  the  lake  region ;  and  the  Mississippi  forms  the 
most  striking  natural  feature  of  the  country.  This  region  includes  a 
portion  of  the  richest  lead  deposites  in  the  world ;  and  most  of  the 
land  is  pronounced  extremely  rich  and  easy  of  cultivation.  Wisconsin 
city  has  been  founded  on  Rock  River ;  and  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  little 
village  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  about  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  river.-  This  tract  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1832 ;  and  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase. 

Fort  Snellingis  the  most  remote  northern  post  occupied  by  American 
troops  ;  and  the  American  Fur  Company  have  several  tramng  houses 
or  factories  in  the  Chippewa  country. 

The  Western  or  Indian  Territory. — ^This  region,  which  has  been  de* 
nominated  in  official  papers  the  W  estern  Territory,  extends  from  Red 
river  on  the  south,  to  the  Running  Water  river  and  the  north  fork  of 
the  Platte  on  the  north.  Its  greatest  width  is  600  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  the  same ;  with  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles.  It 
IS  an  extensive  region,  set  aside  by  the  federal  government  as  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  truly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
original  intention  of  the  United  States  may  be  carried  out  in  fuU,  both  for 
the  honor  of  our  country,  and  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  rude 
races  that  may  thus  pitch  their  tents  in  a  land  they  may  call  their  ownw 

It  is  a  noble  region,  watered  by  noble  rivers ;  of  which  the  Arkansas 
is  the  chief.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  Indian 
affairs  in  1834,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  as  good  as 
is  found  in  any  of  the  western  states.    , 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  territory  ten  miles  square,  under  the 
immediate  government  of  Congress.  It  is  divided  into  two  counties  and 
three  cities.  The  cities  are  W  ashington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown.^ 
This  district  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  ceded  to  the  general  government  in 
1790^  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  within  whose  territory  it  was  situated* 
The  capital  at  Washington,  from  which  American  geographers  often 
compute  their  m  eridian,  is  in  thirty-eight  degrees  fifty-three  minute* 
north  latitude,  and  seventy-seven  degrees  one  minute  and  forty-eight 
aeconda  west  longitude  from  Greenwich*    Population  39;858.. 


CHAPTER  n.— CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

AlimMf  is  the  seat  of  govemnoent  for  the  st&te  of  New  Yotk,  and  » 
■ttwUed  oa  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  rirert  one  hundred  ud  forty-fbiir 
mika  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  it  is  next  in  rank.  This  city 
is  unrivalled  for  situation,  being  nearly  at  the  head  of  iloop  navigation,  on 
one  <rf'  the  noblest  riveia  in  the  world.  It  enjoys  a  pure  Bir<  and  is  ths 
ytural  emporium  ol  the  increasing  trade  of  a  large  extent  of  coontry  weat 
and  north.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  very  nanmr,  and 
the  hoiuea  mean,  being  all  built  in  the  Dutch  taste,  with  ths  gable  end 
towucds  the  street,  and  ornamented,  oi  rather  disfigured,  cm  tba  top  with 


la^e  iron  weathercocks  ;  but  in  that  part  which  has  been  more  recently 
erected,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome. 

The  Capitol  stands  on  an  elevation  at  the  end  of  the  main  street,  and 
presents  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  with  an  Ionic  portico 
in  front,  supported  by  columns  thirty-three  feet  in  height.  The  public 
square  adjacent  is  adorned  with  beautiful  walks  and  avenues. 

The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  bank  and  the  Albany  bank,  both  at  the 
fool  of  State  street,  are  both  of  white  marble,  and  are  handsoroe  buildings. 
There  are  about  sixteen  churches  in  this  city.  Albany  has  received  more 
permanent  and  evident  advantages  from  the  canals  than  any  other  place  in 
the  state.  Since  1825,  the  population  has  increased  from  fif^en  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  to  twenty-six  thousand.  The  first  settle- 
ment at  Albany  was  made  about  1614,  when  a  stockade  was  built  on  a  spot 
J'ustbelow  the  ateam-boat  dock.  The  charter  of  the  city  was  grwited  in 
686,  a  few  months  before  that  of  New  York,  The  city  and  townshipais 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  extend  thirteen  miles  along  the  river.  The  neigh* 
borhood  of  Albany  abonnds  in  pleasant  nllafvi. 
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Maeaitdria  is  a.  city  Knd  port  of  entry  in  the  district  of  ColamUai  mt 
the  west  bank  of  ihe  Potomac,  six  iniks  oelow  Waabingtoo.  Itia  a  pkce 
(  f  rame  business  and  resort  during  the  Kssion  til  CangresB,  and  contains 
Biime  fine  buildings.  Of  late,  Alexandria  has  not  much  increase dr  notwith- 
standing it  enjoys  good  commerciQi  advantages.  This  citv  is  regnlartjr 
built,  and  has  good  streets,  well  paved  and  clean.  The  trade  is  chiefly  ia 
flouT.     Population  about  eight  thousand  three  hundred. 

Amhertt  is  a  town  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  njnety-ona 
■'  "    ■  ■■  ■     •  -     eoUe™  fl,i,i 


miles  west  of  Boston.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  college  which  was  incoipontel 
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in  1821,  with  the  title  of  the  Amherst  Collegiate  Institution.  This  semi- 
rary  has  seven  professors  and  four  tutors.  Amheret  is  the  seat  also  of  an 
academy,  and  a  school  called  the  Mount  Pleasant  Institution.  Population, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ihirty-one. 

Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  and  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Maryland,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  about  two 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeak  bay,  thirty  miles  south  of  Balti- 
more, snd  forty  north-east  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  a  place  of 
little  note  in  the  commercial  world  ;  but  being  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Chesapeak,  and  the  shore  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  residence.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  and  for  the  most  part  large  and  elegant,  denoting  gnat 
wealth.  The  stale  house  is  one  of  the  most  superb  structures  in  the  TJnited 
States.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Population  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  Iwenly-tKree. 

AugTuta,  capital  of  Maine,  stands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Kennebec 
river,  two  miles  above  Hallowell.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  some 
neat  public  buildings.  The  new  state  house  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  a 
very  nandsome  edifice.  It  contains  a  spacious  hall  for  the  house  of  repre- 
■eniatives,  and  two  smaller  ones  for  the  senate  and  the  council.  On  tha 
aide  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  state  house  is  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  buildings  of  itone,  some  of  which  ars  largv 
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tnd  handsoine.     This  place  has  considerable  trade,  and  the  river  below  la 
navigable  for  vessels  ot  one  hundred  tons.     Population  four  thousand. 

Augusta^  capital  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  stands  on  the  south-west  bank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  regularly  built  of  brick  upon  a  level  spot,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
country.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  cotton,  and  other  productions  of  the 
interior.     Population,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

■Baltimore  is  a  large  city,«tanding  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Patapsco, 
in  Jfaryland.  The  basin  on  which  it  stands  has  only  five  or  six  feet  water 
at  high  tide,  so  that  the  city  can  be  approached  only  by  small  vessels.  For 
large  shins,  the  harbor  is  at  some  distance,  at  a  place  called  Fell's  point, 
wliere  wharves  have  been  built,  along  side  which  vessels  of  six  hundred 
tons  burden  can  lie  with  perfect  safety.  Numbers  of  persons  have  been 
mduced  to  settle  on  this  point  on  account  of  the  shipping ;  and  regular 
streets  have  been  Jaid  out,  with  a  large  market-place.  But  though  these 
buildings,  generally  speaking,  are  considered  as  part  of  Baltimore,  yet  they 
are  a  mile  distant  from  the  other  part  of  the  town. 

The  city  is  the  chief  commercial  mart  for  the  country  upon  Chesapeak 
bay  and  its  waters.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  regularly  built,  in  great  part 
of  brick;  the  public  buildings  and  monuments  indicate  great  enterprise 
and  opulence. 

Baltimore  was  laid  out  in  1729,  on  an  area  of  sixty  acres,  purchased  at 
fotty  shillings  p>er  acre,  and  partly  paid  for  in  tobacco  at  a  p>enny  a  pound. 
Its  progress  was  slow  and  unpromising;  and  in  1762  it  contained  but 
twenty-five  houses.  With  its  population  of  more  than  eighty  thousand, 
It  may  now  be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  city  in  the  union.  According 
to  its  re-charter  in  1816,  Baltimore  now  includes  ten  thousand  acres, 
and  contains  a  lunatic  asylum,  three  theatres,  an  exchange,  a  public  libra- 
ry, and  forty-five  churches. 

The  Cathedral  is  built  after  the  Ionic  order,  on  a  plan  drawn  by  the 
celebrated  architect  Latrobe.  Its  width  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
its  length  one  hundred  and  ninety,  and  its  height  to  the  summit  of  the 
cross  surmounting  the  dome,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet.  It 
contains  several  fine  paintings,  and  the  largest  organ  in  the  United  States. 
The  Merchants'  Exchange,  built  by  private  subscription  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  citizens,  is  a  spacious  and  splendid  edifice. 

The  Battle  Monument  is  an  elegant  marble  structure,  fifty-five  feet  high, 
erected  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  city  on  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  of  September,  1814.  The  Washington  Monument  is  built 
of  white  marble,  on  an  elevation  in  the  north  part  of  the  city ;  it  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  high,  and  on  its  summit  is  placed  a  colossal 
statue  of  Washington.  This  monument  is  embellished  with  bas-reliefs, 
and  other  decorations. 

Baltimore  is  the  greatest  fiour  market  in  the  United  States.  In  its  im* 
mediate  neighborhood,  are  above  sixty  flour  mills,  a  single  one  of  which 
has  produced  thirty-two  thousand  barrels  in  a  year.  Within  the  same 
compass  are  numerous  manufactories  of  cotton,  cloth,  powder,  paper,  iron, 
glass,  steam  engines,  and  other  articles.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road extends  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  from  this  city  to  the  Ohio 
river  at  Pittsburgh.     The  Baltimore  and   Susquehanna  rail-road  is  to 
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extend  MTCiitr-rix  miles  to  York  in  Pennsylvania.      The  Cheaepeek  and 
OW  canal,  of  the  pn^>oaed  length  of  three  hundted  and  forty-one  nuka* 


was  commenced  in 
five  thousand.* 


The  population  of  Baltimore  is  about  eighty 


•  Baltimore  has  the  honor,  I  believe,  of  being-  Ihe  first  cil^  which  has  raised  an  sr 
chitectntal  memorial  of  its  gralilnde  to  Wtishin^on.  It  consists  of  n  cdomn  of  vtiila 
miirble,  risiog  from  a  quadi^gular  base.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is  about  one  boiv 
dred  and  twenty  ffct  high,  and  is  snrmoanted  by  a  colossal  statae,  whidi,  from  its 
throne,  seems  proudly  to  overlook  (he  city.  The  design  of  this  monament,  which  ii 
ret  onfinished,  is  simple  and  grand,  and  does  honor  lo  the  tasle  of  the  city.  Its  gnm 
keight,  including  the  statne  and  pedestal,  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

In  one  of  the  squares  of  the  city,  there  is  what  is  called  [be  Buttle  Monament,  a  soit 
of  trophy  colnmn,  erected  to  commetDorate  the  repulse  of  the  attack  on  the  city  dnriog 
the  late  war,  and  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  its  defetice.  This  stnictare,  iriiich  is 
about  fifty  feet  in  height,  consists  of  a  column  representing  Ihe  Boman  fasces,  symbo- 
lical of  the  union,  rising  from  a  square  pedestal,  which  tapers  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
with  a  griffin  at  each  corner.  Above  is  the  statue  of  Victory,  with  an  eagle  at  her  sids 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  sadly  injured  by  a  most  anomalous  perplexity  (rf  petty  deteils 
Indeed  so  vicious  is  this  monumenl,  in  point  of  taste,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  tha 
production  of  the  same  period  which  has  adorned  the  city  with  the  noble  stractoie  lo 
washiDgton. 

I  remember  being  asked  by  a  lady,  in  one  of  the  first  visits  I  paid  in  Batttmore, 
whether  I  bad  seen  this  mooumeat.  Having  answered  in  the  negative,  she  proceeded 
to  inform  me  that  it  was  very  beBUIifu],  but,  as  if  stnick  by  a  sudden  recollection, 
■omewhal  eagerly  apoloKised  for  Ihe  introduction  of  the  subject,  on  account  of  Ihe 
painful  feelings  which  this  memorial  of  failure  in  his  country's  anns,  could  not  bil  lo 
excite  in  an  English  spectator.  Iti  reply,  I  took  the  liberty  to  assure  her  that  her  n- 
grets  on  this  matter  were  entirely  gralmlons ;  that  I  should  have  great  pleasare  in  ex* 
araining  the  monument,  and  really  entertained  no  apprehension  of  suffering  &am  anj 
pungency  of  feeling  on  the  occasion.  II  was  euay  to  observe,  however,  that  m;  di»- 
daimers,  like  the  inaugural  nolo  cpiicopari  of  the  bishops,  went  for  nothing  with  n^ 
fair  auditor.  Her  apologies  for  having  wounded  my  feelings,  became  even  taan  Mm^ 
nous  than  before ;  and  as  it  was  evidently  agreeable  that  1  should  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  mortified  man,  I  at  length  judged  it  better  to  desist  &om  farther  disclamation.  If 
I.  know  any  thing  of  John  Bull,  he  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  a  person,  as  it  pleases  tha 
f[ood  people  on  this  ndeof  the  water  to  beUeve  himj  and  the  iueaof  an  EngUihmai^ 


itfor  18  a  flouridung  t6wn  of  Penobecot  county,  Maino,  situated 
tknty-oVe  miles  above  Castine.  It  is  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Kendudceag  and  Penobscot  The  increase  of  this  town  within  a  few  years 
has  been  very  suiprising.  Building-lots  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  that 
in  1832  were  held  at  three  hundred  dollars,  are  now  valued  at  eight  hun-> 
dred  or  a  thousand.  Woodlands  at  thiee,  four,  or  five  miles  distance,  that 
were  then  sold  at  five,  seven,  or  ten  dollars  the  acre,  are  now  selling  from 
twenty  to  fifty.  Rents  and  all  marketable  commodities  are  proportionably 
high. 

'  Bangor,*  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Advertiser,  *  has  much 
the  appeaiance  of  a  hundred  villages  springing  up  on  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing side  of  the  Ohio,  with  this  difference,  tbsit  the  buildings  there  are 
chiefly  of  wood,  cheaply  built,  and  hastily  thrown  up ;  and  here  they  ara 
fine  blocks  of  brick  witn  granite  fronts,  or  handsome  white  houses  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  estate  in  Virginia  or  Carolina.  I  do  not  remember 
seeinff  what  can  be  called  a  miserable  house  in  Bangor.  The  Exchange  is 
a  building  that  would  do  credit  to  many  of  our  large  cities.  The  churches 
are  numerous,  and  ofitea  elegantly  built.  Already  they  are  numerous 
enough  for  a  city ;  and  it  is  such  a  spectacle  that  distinguishes  New  Eng-t 
land  ;  for  no  where,  not  even  in  the  middle  states,  are  such  churches,  and 
so  numerous  to  be  seen,  as  any  village  in  New  England  of  any  size  can 
exhibit.' 

The  water  power  in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any 
town  in  the  United  States.  Its  present  great  source  of  wealth  is  the  lum- 
ber business,  which  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  Thirty 
years  ago,  Bangor  was  a  wilderness ;  according  to  the  last  census,  its  popu- 
lation was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  but  it  has  much 
increased  within  three  years. 

BiUh,  a  town  of  Maine,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec,  twelve  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  at  the  head  of  the  winter  navigation ;  is  pleasantly  situated, 

at  the  present  day,  being  distressed  by  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Baltimore, 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  closely  connected  with  the  ludicrous. 

BcLltimore  is  celebrated  for  its  hospitality  and  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  I  can 
bear  testimoinr  to  the  justice  of  its  reputation  for  both.  In  no  other  city  of  the  United 
States  is  the  former  so  frequent  and  habitual,  and  in  none  are  there  so  few  of  the  sor- 
did characteristics  of  traffic  apparent  to  a  stranger.  There  struck  me  as  being  at  Bal* 
tiraopc,  more  effort  than  elsewhere,  to  combine  the  pleasures  of  social  life  with  profes- 
sional  labor.  The  effect  of  this  is  generallv  felt  in  society.  The  tone  of  conversation 
is  lighter  and  more  a;^eeable,  and  topics  of  mere  commercial  interest  are  rarely  ob- 
truded at  the  dinner  table. 

In  Baltimore,  there  is  not  much  pretension  of  any  sort,  and  the  average  of  literary 
accomplishment  is,  perhaps,  lower  than  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  In  such  matters, 
however,  a  transient  visitor  can  form,  at  best,  but  an  uncertain  and  very  fallible  judg 
ment ;  bat  I  can  with  truth  assert,  that  my  recollections  of  Baltimore  are  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind,  and  that  I  quitted  it  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  regard  for  several  of 
its  inhabitants,  which  time  has  yet  done  nothing  to  diminish. 

The  ladies  of  Baltimore,  I  have  already  intimated,  are  remarkable  for  personal  al- 
tractioa ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  assembled,  I  have 
ever  seem  so  much  beauty  as  in  the  parties  of  Baltimore.  The  figure  is,  perhaps,  dcft- 
eie&t  in  height,  but  sylph-like  and  graceful ;  'the  features  are  generally  regular  and 
delicately  modelled,  and  the  fair  Baltimoreans  are  less  remarkable  than  the  Amerv> 
can  ladies  usually  are,  for  the  absence  of  a  certain  fulness  and  grace  of  proportion,  to 
which,  from  its  rarity,  one  is  led,  perhaps,  to  attach  somewhat  too  much  value  as  an 
It  of  beauty. — Hamilton's  America,  24 
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and  has  great  advantages  for  commerce.  Ship-buOding  is  canned  on  hevs 
to  a  large  extent ;  and  in  1827  the  value  of  the  shipping  of  Bath  was  m 
million  of  dollars.  This  town  is  almost  isolated  by  some  of  the  numeroiis 
arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  that  part  of  the  coast.  Popalatioa,  thna 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Baton  Rouge,  a  beautiful  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  capital  of  a 
parish  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a 
small  town,  situated  on  the  last  bluff  that  is  seen  on  descending  the  river, 
and  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  highest  overflow.  The  village  is  to- 
lerably compact,  and  the  United  States'  barracks  are  built  in  a  very  hand* 
some  style.  'The  town  itself,' says  Mr.  Flint,  *  especially  in  the  months 
when  the  greatest  verdure  prevails,  when  seen  from  a  steam-boat  in  the 
river,  rising  with  such  a  fine  swell  from  the  banks,  and  with  ils  singularly 
shaped  French  and  Spanish  houses,  and  its  green  square,  looks  like  a  finely 
painted  landscape.'    Population,  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

Beaufort,  principal  town  of  Beaufort  district.  South  Carolina,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  Port  Soyal  river,  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  idace, 
containing  a  college,  three  churches,  and  about  eleven  hundred  ana  fifty 
inhabitants.     Its  harbor  is  spacious. 

Belfast,  the  capital  of  Waldo  county,  Maine,  has  a  fine  situation  and 
good  harbor,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  is  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Castine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Penobscot  river.  Its  coasting  trade 
IS  very  considerable.  Population,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
seven. 

Bennington  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the  same  name  in  Ver- 
mont. It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  mountains,  near  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  state.  It  has  several  manufactories,  and  a  marble  quar- 
ry, and  is  celebrated  for  two  victories  of  General  Stark,  over  the  Bntish, 
in  1777.  It  is  the  largest  and  oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been  char- 
tered bv  Governor  Wentworth  in  1749,  and  first  settled  by  the  Separatists 
nnder  ftobinson  in  1761.  Population,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

Bethlehem,  in  Albany  county.  New  York,  includes  much  rich  alluvial 
land  near  Hudson  river,  inhabited  by  descendants  of  early  l)utch  settlers. 
It  contains  several  caverns.     Population,  six  thousand  and  eighty-two. 

Bethlehem,  in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania^  is  situated  on  a  fine 
ncclivity  rising  from  the  Lehigh  river.  It  was  founded  in  1741  by  the 
United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  under  Count  Zinzendorf.  The  same  order 
still  retain  the  ownership,  and  have  established  here  a  seminary  of  con- 
siderable note  for  female  education.  The  houses  are  neat  and  substantial 
There  is  but  one  place  of  public  worship,  in  which  service  is  performed 
in  English  and  German.  The  situation  of  this  village  is  remarlrably  pic- 
turesque and  romantic.  There  are  ten  other  towns  of  this  name  m  the 
United  States. 

-  Beverly,  town  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  a  seaport,  and  con- 
nected with  Salem  by  a  bridge.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  eom^ 
merce.    Population,  four  thousand  and  seventy-nine. 

JUakdiy  is  a  seaport  of  Baldwin  county,  Akbama,  on  the  Tensa,  a  htanch 
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if  ifeke  Mobile!    It  was  founded  in  1816,  and  is  a  flourishing  place.    Its 
stoatioa  is  healthy,  and  it  has  a  commodious  harbor. 

Botienf  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  chief  city  of  New  Eng- 
land,  IB  situated  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  bay,  on  a  peninsula  of  an 
uneren  surface,  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  nearly  Uiree  miles  long.  Its 
original  Indian  name  was  Shawmut,  and  it  was  afterwards  call^  Tri* 
mountain ;  its  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton» 
one  of  its  earliest  pastors,  who  emigrated  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
England.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  crooked,  narrow,  ^ 
and  intricate ;  laid  out  with  no  reference  to  beauty  or  order.  The  more 
recent  streets  are  wider,  straight,  and  regular ;  with  edifices  of  great  ele- 
gance and  large  dimensions.  The  avenues  leading  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try are  the  natural  isthmus  which  connects  the  city  with  Koxbury,  the 
mill  dam,  six  bridges  and  three  rail-roads.  There  is  also  a  ferry  between 
Boston  and  Chelsea,  with  steamboats  for  the  conveyance  of  foot  passengers 
and  carriages.  Of  the  bridges,  four  are  thrown  over  Charles  river,  con- 
necting the  capital  with  Cambridge  and  Charlestown,  and  two  unite  it 
with  South  Boston. 

The  harbor  has  been  before  described.  It  is  dotted  with  numerous 
islands,  and  affords  ample  accommodation  for  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  saiL 
The  approach  to  the  city  from  the  sea  is  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
The  wharves  and  piers  are  ample,  covered  with  spacious  stores  of  brick 
and  granite,  and  presentin^^  as  great  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of 
business  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  local  divisions  of  Boston  are  into  North  Bo8ton,West  Boston,  South 
End,  and  South  Boston.  To  these  we  may  now  add  East  Boston,  compare* 
hending  what  was  formerly  called  Noddle's  Island,  a  tract  of  about  six 
hundred  acres,  purchased  by  a  company  in  1832  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  city  in  that  direction.  The  Common  is  a  beautifUl  promenade  at 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  containing  an  extent  of  nearly  fiAy  acres,  agreea- 
bly varied  by  small  eminences,  the  most  prominent  of  which  still  exhibits 
the  vestiges  of  a  fortification  thrown  up  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the 
revolution.  A  little  north  of  this  mound  is  a  small  sheet  of  fresh  water. 
This  spacious  green  is  surrounded  by  malls,  lined  with  magnificent  elms. 
On  three  sides  are  rows  of  fine  private  dwelling-houses,  including  some  of 
the  most  elegant  mansions  in  the  city. 

On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  common  stands  the  State  House ;  a 
conspicuous  and  striking  edifice,  the  view  from  whose  dome  is  most  inter- 
esting and  extensive.  The  broad  harbor  with  its  green  and  picturesque 
islands,  the  adjacent  country  covered  by  pleasant  villages,  and  with  a 
pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  interspersed  wiUi  orchards  and 
woodland — and  at  its  base,  the  avenues  of  a  crowded  and  busy  city,  form  a 
combination  of  beauty  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  every  beholder.  Beyond 
the  islands  of  the  bay,  the  eye  stretches  eastward  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean ;  and  to  the  north  lies  Charlestown  with  the  navy-yard,  and  the 
monument  erecting  and  soon  to  be  completed  on  Bunker  hiQ.  To  die  west 
u  a  view  of  Cambridge,  with  the  various  edifices  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  state  house  was  erected  about  thirty-eight  years  since.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  front,  and  sixty-one 
4eep ;  a  dome  thirty-five  feet  in  height  and  fifty-two  feet  diameter,  suf 


mounts  Ihe  edifice,  Mtd  the  whale  termhuiteewithaeiTcalftrluitenit* 
live  feet  high.  The  basemeDt  story  is  Dmameated  with  rows  of  ] 
pilhirs ;  in  an  open  chamber  projected  from  the  lutrth  centre  of  this 
IS  placed  Cbantry'e  noble  etatue  of  Washington.  This  building  con 
the  usual  accommodation  for  the  various  offices  of  stale,  beeides  the  • 
chamber,  council  chamber  and  representatives*  ball. 

Faneuil  Hall  is  bmona  in  American  annals.  It  is  a  building  of 
proportions,  and  convenient  size,  though  of  no  great  architectumi  p 
sions  ;  its  history  is  sacred  to  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  courage  and  n 
ism.  The  building  has  a  cupola  which  presents  a  good  view  of  the  ha 
tlie  great  hall  is  nearly  eighty  feet  square,  and  about  twenty-eight 
high.  It  is  decorated  with  an  original  full  length  painting  of  Washui 
by  Stuart,  and  another  of  the  same  size  by  Colonel  Sargent,  rejM^ae 
Mr.  Faneuil,  the  noble  donor  of  ibe  edifice.  Faoeiiil  Hall  Marlcet  ii 
aled  to  the  east  of  Faneuil  hail.  It  is  a  splendid  building  of  gn 
live  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length.  The  base 
btory  i>  occupied  by  market  stalls ;  on  the  second  floor  is  a  spacious 
uscil  for  public  assemblies  and  caucuses,  called  Quiocy  Hall,  in  hoc 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  whose  mayoralty  the  edifice  was  praj 
and  built.  , 

The  City  Hall,  formerly  known  aa  the  old  state  house,  was  ha 
nearly  its  present  form  in  the  year  1747.    It  stands  at  the  head  of 


Chj  H»U. 

street,  and  on  the  line  of  Washington  street,  the  principal  avenue « 
city.  In  this  building  are  the  post  office,  the  marine  news  room,  aa 
^merchants'  exchange ;  from  this  there  ia  a  winding  siair-case  le 
to  the  hall  of  the  common  council,  and  that  of  the  mayor  and  aide 
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tMtethmr  witb  nrioiis  pnblic  o&cea  connected  with  the  city  BdtniaMtntion. 
Oiiter  pablk  buildings,  of  great  beauty  to  the  city,  aie  the  old  U.  S 
Bnnch  Bonk,  and  the  Hasonic  Temple,  The  latter  building  fronts  m 
(he  common ;  it  is  of  the  Gothic  aider. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  churchee  of  the  city  is  that  known  ae 
the  King's  Chapel.     Its  exterior  is  ptain,  aitd  in  appeomnce  it  is  onfii^ 


ished,  bein^  built  entirely  of  unhammered  a  one  I  vas  firs  opened  for 
divine  aemce  in  1754,  Th  o  er  s  o  namen  ed  by  a  olonnade  of  large 
wooden  pillars,  and  the  whole  presents  he  appearance  of  massy  grandeur 
suited  to  distinguish  in  fo  mcr  days  he  f  a  e  of  wo  sh  p  fo  the  publio 
functionaries.  In  the  inie  or  he  go  e  no  pe  v  was  fo  me  ly  d  atin> 
guished  above  the  rest,  bi  naa  takun  down  a  fev  jeun  sn  e  The 
style  of  architecture  is  of  the  Cor  n  b  an  orde  There  are  se  eral  monu- 
mental marbles,  which  add  a  be  n  eres  wi  h  wh  h  he  hii  h  s  t  s  te4. 
It  is  now  the  only  house  in  which  the  old  fashion  of  square  pews  ia 
retained.  Brattle  street  church  is  interesting  from  historical  association*. 
Governors  Hancock  and  Bowdoin  were  liberal  benefactors  of  this  society. 
The  name  of  the  former  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  rustic  qnoins  at  the 
«outh-weBt  comer  of  the  building.  The  British  soldiery  defaced  it,  and  the 
stone  remains  in  the  condition  in  which  they  leit  it,  A  similar  inscrip* 
tion,  unmntilated,  appears  on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  tower ;  and  on  one  in  the  north-west  comer,  the  name  of 
Dr.  John  Qreenleaf  appears,  who,  with  Oov.  Bowdoin,  adraHced  ih«  m»- 
Bey  for  refitting  the  church,  it  having  been  improved  as  a  hftnaek,  during- 
tiw  liege.    A  shot,  which  was  sent  from  the  American  axtav  *t.  Caof 
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brid^,  slrack  the  lower  on  the  night  preceding  the  evftciuition  of  the  town. 
Ii  (VBS  picked  up  and  preserved,  and  is  now  fastened  in  the  epot  whpre  it 
■track.    Genenu  Gage's  head  quarters  were  in  the  house  opposite.  Trinity 


muHj  Omich. 

church  in  Summer  street  is  a  beautiful  granite  edifice,  built  in  1829.  It 
IS  one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city ;  and  for  beutjr 
of  proportion,  strength  and  solidity,  is  periiaps  unsurpassed  in  this  coun- 
try. The  number  of  worshipping  assemblies  in  this  city  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  in  Boston  are  not  nnmerous,  nor 
remarkably  well  poironized.  The  Tremom  thealre  afTnrda  the  only  dra- 
matic entertainment  that  is  much  resorted  to  by  strangers  and  peojale  of 
fashion.  It  is  u  handsome  building,  with  a  front  of  Quincy  and  Haflowell 
granite.  This  front  is  in  imitation  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  four  pilasten 
and  two  nntss,  one  on  each  angle,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment, 
and  elevated  on  a  basement  seventeen  feel.  The  Warren  theatre  is  a 
minor  establishment,  and  is  much  frequented.  The  New  England  Museum 
attracts  numerous  visitors. 

Of  the  hotels  of  Boston,  we  can  only  particularly  mention  the  Tremont 
House,  a  splendid  building,  in  the  pleasantest  quarter  of  the  city,  and  esteem- 
ed the  best  house  in  the  country.  '  Most  gratifying  is  it  to  a  traveller  in  the 
United  States,'  says  a  recent  tourist, '  when,  sick  to  death  of  the  discomforts 
of  the  road,  be  finds  himself  fairly  housed  in  the  Tremont  hotel.  Tho 
catablishment  is  on  &  large  scale,  and  admirably  conducted.'    Tbio  atialod 


^probatJoD  is  one  of  the  fojr  tokeoa  of  ■atisfacUoD  that  Mr.  HBiniltoii  sirasin 
his  unsparing  tboug;h  wiuy  and  entenaiuing  volumes;  it  ia  ntrt  U»  leu 
ecceptat^i  because  it  is  extoned. 


la  the  year  1833,  there  were  twenty-nine  banks  in  the  cJtv,  which  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  twenty  millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
increase,  of  course,  has  twen  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  enterprise 
and  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  oldest  is  the  Massachusetts'  bank, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1785.  There  are  twenty-four  insurance  com- 
panics,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  seven  millions  and  a  quarter.  The 
ehoritabje  institutions  of  the  city  are  numerous.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  recently 
establislied  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Besides  this  are  the 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,  the  Female  Asylum,  Chsrilable  Mechanic 
Aseociation,  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  many  others.  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  town;  it 
baa  been  pronounced  the  finest  building  in  the  state.  The  Quarantine 
Hospital  la  situated  on  Rainsford  island,  in  the  harbor,  and  about  tax 
miles  from  the  city. 

The  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  this  city  is  shore  seventy,  inclusive 
of  dailies  and  annuals.     The  first  paper  published  in  the  country  was  the  ' 
Boston  News  Letter,  commenced  in  1704,  and  continued  for  nearly  seventy-  ' 
two  years.     The  oldest  surviving  journal  cslahlished  since  the  revolution 
is  the  Columbian  Cenlinol.  which  was  commenced  in  1784. 

Boston  is  celebrated  for  her  public  schools,  and  the  great  efTons  which 
have  been  made  bv  her  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  expendi- 
tures for  these  institutions,  during  the  year  ending  August,  1833,  amounted 
to  over  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Social  libraries  are  numerous.  The 
Boston  Athenteum  was  established  in  1S06,  and  contains  above  twenty 
eight  thousand  volumes.  Thouch  acceasiUe  only  to  toeo  of  fortniUi  >• 
|1k  price  (^  a  than  is  thiM  htUMted  doUan,  it  ii  still  a  vtelul  iaaiitatuiib 
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Annual  subscriben  are  admitted  at  ten  dollars.  This  noble  establish* 
mont  is  situated  in  Pearl  street,  in  a  fine  building,  for  the  half  of  uriiich 
the  proprietors  were  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  me  late  James  Pbildns, 
Eso.  Attached  to  the  AthensBum  is  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  is 
held  an  annual  exhibition  that  has  hitherto  been  the  source  of  a  conside- 
rable  income.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  are  highly  respectable  institutions  which 
have  issued  numerous  volumes  of  great  value,  and  possess  considerabli^ 
libraries.  On  the  whole,  the  libraries  of  Boston  are  neither  so  large  nor 
so  generally  accessible  as  might  be  expected  from  the  wealth  and  liberality 
of  her  citizens. 

Middlesex  canal  unites  the  water  communication  between  Boston  and? 
the  Merrimack  river,  at  the  bend  in  Chelmsford ;  the  company  for  its^ 
construction  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  toll  has  amounted  some 
years  to  about  twenty-tive  thousand  dollars.  Rail-roads  are  now  com* 
plete,  connecting  this  city  with  Providence,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Spring- 
field and  Salem.  The  marine  rail-way,  which  affords  facilities  for  the 
repair  of  large  vessels,  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1826*. 
One  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  late  years  has  been  the  building- 
of  Mercantile  wharf,  which  ranges  in  front  of  the  harbor,  between  Gity^ 
wharf  and  Lewis's  wharf.  It  has  made  access  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  city  very  convenient  from  the  central  parts,  and  has  led  to  gpreat 
improvements. 

Since  1822,  when  the  city  was  incorporated,  Boston  has  been  governed 
by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  forty-eight  memberSr 
chosen  annually.  With  the  town  of  Chelsea,  it  constitutes  die  county  of 
Sufiblk,  and  sends  one  representative  to  Congress.  As  a  commercial  city, 
it  holds  a  second  rank  among  the  seaports  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  manufactures  in  the  city,  and  much  wealth  of  thp  citizens  is 
invested  in  the  manufactories  of  Waltham,  Lowell,  and  other  towns.  Popu- 
lation, eighty  thousand.^ 


*  The  road,  as  we  approached  Boston,  lay  through  a  more  populous  country^  and 
passed  a  height,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  At  length,  entenng  on  a 
long  street,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  the  busy  hum  of  a  great  city.  The  fiiKt 
impression  was  decidedly  favorable.  There  is  in  Boston  less  of  that  ra^mess  of  outline, 
and  inconsistency  of  architecture,  which  had  struck  me  in  New  York.  The  truth  is, 
«hat  the  latter  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  city  have  been  built 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  probably  one  half  of  it  within  a  third  of  the  period. 
In  Boston,  both  wealth  and  population  have  advanced  at  a  slower  pace.  A  oompazm^ 
tively  small  portion  of  the  city  is  new,  and  the  hand  of  time  has  somewhat  mellowed 
even  its  deformities,  contributing  to  render  that  reverend,  which  was  originally  ndt^ 

There  is  an  air  of  gravity  and  bolidity  about  Boston  ;  and  nothing  gay  or  flashy,  m 
the  appearance  of  her  streets,  o'  »he  crowd  who  frequent  them.  New  York  is  a  yoooff 
giantess,  weighing  twenty  stone,  and  yet  frisky  mithal  Boston,  the  matron  of  stayed 
and  demaie  air,  a  little  post  her  prime,  perhaps,  yet  showing  no  s}'mptoai  of  ^koiy. 
The  former  is  brisk,  busitins;,  and  annually  outgrowing  her  petticoats.  The  latter  fiu, 
fair,  and  forty,  a  gmt  breeder,  but  turning  her  children  out  of  doors,  as  fatt  as  she  pn^ 
duces  them.  But  it  is  an  old  and  true  apophthegm,  that  similes  seldom  raqi  on  attfimif^ 
and  therefore  it  is  generally  pmdent  aoC  to  push  them  too  far. 

Boston  stands  on  an  nndahitittg  saifiice,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
The  harbor  is  a  magnificent  l»amn,  encirrled  by  s  beautiful  comiiTy,  risiag  in  gentle 
accMrities,  and  studded  with  vilfais.  There  is  nothtng  very  handsume  abooi  the  town, 
which  is  rather  English  in  appcaraaee,  and  might  in  truth  be  easily  mistaken  for  one 
uf  oar  more  populous  seaports.  A  ooastderable  number  of  the  bvilduigs  are  of  gruiitc^ 
or,  matt  prmrly  speaking,  of  sienite ;  bat  hntk  is  tlie  pievaitiiig  auferial,  and  homei 
qf  IknasiroA  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  streets  inhabited  lor  the  better  ocdeqL 


^  BiriiHimimf  m  town  of  New  Jeney,  in  Bariioffttm  eonlv.  «turi 
iBg  Ml  a  Mccp  sand  Iwnk  on  the  wasi  side  of  the  J)dbwBiei »  chiefly 
lemerinUe  for  the  viila  of  Joseph  Bonaperte,  ex-^g  of  Spain.  This  tt 
a  long  white  baiiding,  with  two  low  square  towers  at  the  ends,  and  a  shot* 
tower  near  it  by  the  river. 

Brattleboro*  is  a  pleasant  Tillage,  in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the 
Connecticut.  It  is  situated  on  an  elerated  plain  above  the  river ;  at  the 
bridge  over  the  stream  are  several  manufactories,  the  chief  of  which  are 
of  paper  and  machinery,  whicJi  are  made  here  in  large  quantities.  The 
aituation  of  the  village  is  quite  romantic  and  picturesque.  Population,  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred. 

Bridgeport^  in  FairOeld  county  on  Long  Island  sound,  maintains  an 
active  intercourse  with  New  York  by  means  of  sloops  and  steamboats,  and 
furnishes  that  city  with  a  great  amount  of  produce.  The  harbor  is  shoal, 
but  with  a  good  channel ;  the  town  is  pleasant  and  thriving.  Population 
two  thousand  and  eight  hundred. 

BrighUm,  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  celebrated  for 
its  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  which  has  been  held  here  ever  since  the 
levolotion.  Vast  numbers  of  calde  for  the  Boston  market  are  brought  here 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  good,  and  well  cultivate<k 
Population,  one  thousand. 

BritUd,  a  thriving  town,  situated  on  Narragansett  bay,  about  half  way 
between  Providence  and  Newport,  is  distinguished  for  its  pleasant  situatioh» 
healthful  climate,  rich  soil,  and  a  commodious,  safe  harbor.  This  town 
suflered  greatly  during  the  revolutionary  war,  a  great  part  of  it  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  British ;  but  it  is  now  m  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  has 
a  good  shipping  trade :  onions  in  great  quantities,  and  a  variety  of  provi- 
aions  and  garden  roots,  are  raised  here  for  exportation.  Moimt  Hopev 
celeltfated  in  the  early  history  of  New  England  as  the  residence  of  king 
Philip,  is  within  the  limits  of  Bristol ;  it  is  a  cone-shaped  hill,  with  a 
pointed  summit,  and  exhibits  a  charming  prospect  Population,  three  thou* 
sand  and  fifty-four. 

Brooklyn^  a  large  town  on  Long  Island,  separated  from  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  narrow  channel  of  East  river.  It  is  properly  a  suburb  of  that 
city,  and  is  a  place  of  great  business.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains 
many  fine  houses,  the  residence  of  merchants  from  the  city.     The  United 

The  streets  are  naxrow,  and  often  crooked,  yet,  as  already  stated,  they  exhibit  more 
finish  and  cleanliness  than  are  to  be  found  in  New  York.  In  architecture,  I  could  dis* 
corer  httle  to  admire.  The  state  house  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  city ; 
it  is  a  massive  square  building,  presenting  in  front  a  piazza  of  rusticated  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gratuitous  range  of  Corinthian  columns,  which  support  nothing.  The 
building  in  front  has  a  smaU  attic  with  a  pediment,  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  dome, 
tbe  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  square  lantern. 

The  comparative  diffusion  of  literature  in  Boston  has  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  The  better  houses  are  adorned  with  pictures ;  and  in  the  Athenseum — a 
pablie  library  and  reading  room — is  a  coUection  of  casts  from  the  antique.  Establish- 
mencs  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  are  yet 
afanodt  unknown  in  the  United  States,  but  sometMng  like  a  Mechanics'  Institute  has  at 
length  been  got  up  in  Boston,  and  I  went  to  hear  the  introductory  lecture.  The  apart* 
ment,  a  large  one,  was  crowded  by  an  audience  whose  appearance  and  deportment  were 
in  the  highest  degree  orderly  and  respectable.  The  lecture  was  on  the  steam  engine, 
the  history,  principle,  and  construction  of  which  were  explained  most  lucidly  by  the 
tecturer,  who  bekmgedi  I  was  assured,  to  the  class  of  operative  mechaiucs.—- iUiui  and 
Hammn  m  America, 
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States  navy  yard  is  in  the  east  quarter,  upon  a  bay  called  the  WaB- 
about.  Near  this  town  a  bloody  and  disastrous  battle  was  fought  with  tha 
British  in  1776.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  fine 
views  of  the  city  and  bay.  A  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up  with  New 
York  bv  steamboats.  It  is  the  third  town  in  the  state  in  regard  to  its 
population,  which  amounts  to  about  sixteen  thousand. 

Broohnlle  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  forks  of  Whitewater,  and  is  ths 
seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  county,  Illinois.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  year 
1811 ;  but  no  improvements  were  made  until  the  succeeding  year,  and  then 
but  partially,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  frontiers ;  its  vicinity  to 
the  Indian  boundary  being  about  fifteen  miles.  The  late  war  completelf 
checked  the  emigration  to  this  country,  and  conseauently  the  town  ceased 
to  improve  ;  since  that  period,  it  has  improved  and  been  noted  for  the  eD» 
terprise  of  its  citizens.  It  is  now,  however,  decaying.  It  contains  about 
a  hundred  houses. 

Brunsioick  is  a  town  of  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  situated  on  the  south 
aide  of  Androscogdn  river,  twenty-six  miles  north-east  of  Portland.  The 
river  has  many  falls  at  this  place,  on  which  are  situated  numerous  mill^ 
and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  as 
the  seat  of  Bowdoin  college,  which  was  established  here  in  1794.  This 
institution  is  partly  supported  by  funds  bequeathed  by  governor  Bowdoin, 
of  Massachusetts,  from  whom  the  college  takes  its  name.  Population  of 
Brunswick,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Buffalo,  delightfully  situated  near  the  margin  of  lake  Erie,  three  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  Albany,  and  twenty-two  from  the  fidls 
of  Niagara,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  emporium  €i 
the  lake  commerce.  The  principal  streets  are  from  sixty-six  to  one  hundred 
feet  wide ;  these  are  intersected  by  others  of  equal  width,  and  as  many  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  two  and  three  stories  high,  they  make  a  neat  and 
handsome  appearance.  Bufialo,  standing  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Albany  to  Ohio,  possesses  natural  advantages  for  trade,  equal  to  any  inters 
nal  place  in  the  United  States. 

Its  harbor  is  singularly  fitted  for  the  two  kinds  of  navigation  that  are 
here  brought  together,  the  entrance  from  the  lake  being  sheltered  by  the 
point  on  which  the  light-house  is  erected,  and  the  two  small  rivers  which  here 
unite  their  waters  affording  every  convenience  for  landing  and  re-shipping 
goods ;  a  number  of  basins  and  lateral  canals  communicate  with  the 
great  canal.  This  harbor  is  thronged  with  steamboats  and  every  kind  of 
water  craft ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  busy  and  bustling  places  in  the  country. 

'  In  Buffalo,'  says  a  recent  writer,  '  the  miserable  descendants  of  the 
Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  may  constantly  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  Senecas 
have  three  villages  within  nine  miles.  If  any  man  wishes  to  observe  the 
effect  of  an  intercourse  between  whites  and  Indians,  let  him  go  to  Buffido. 
There  he  may  see  red  men,  reeling  drunk  in  the  streets,  begging  in  the 
most  abject  manner  for  liquor,  and  the  women  in  the  lowest  stace  of 
moral  and  physical  degradation.  They  are  in  some  measure  civuixed, 
some  of  them  having  SLdopted  the  costume  of  the  whites,  and  living  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  they  continue  to  reside  in  their  present 
dwelling-place,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will  be  complete.  When 
the  chase  will  no  longer  afibrd  them  a  subsistence ;  when  they  are  comjdetelT 
lienuned  in  by  the  whites,  they  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  to  apiou* 
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ton  Air  the  tneans  of  living,  and  Imowledge  must  be  the  attendant  of  i»i 
doAry — but  as  long  as  they  &re  able  to  Uve.  no  matter  bow  wretchedly,  la 
idleness,  they  will  not  work,  and  will  continue  to  retrograde.'  Fopulatioo, 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred. 

Burlingttm,  in  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  on  lake  Cbamploin,  is  fL 
flourishing  and  commercial  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivi^  of  a  hill, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake,  and  a  beautiful  prospect  of 
the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  and  of  several 
mann&ctorieB.  Its  commerce  is  conaideiaUe.  Population,  three  thousand 
five  hundred. 

Burlingtim  City  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  eighteen  mitei 
north-east  from  Philadelphia.  The  main  streets  are  conveniently  spacioua, 
and  mostly  qinamented  with  rows  of  trees  in  the  fronts  of  uie  houseS) 
which  are  regularly  arranged.  Tbe  river  opposite  the  town  is  about  a 
mile  wide,  and  under  shelter  of  two  islands,  aiiords  a  safe  end  convenient 
harbor ;  but,  though  well  situated  for  trade,  Burlington  is  too  near  the  opu- 
lent city  of  Philadelphia  to  admit  of  any  considerable  increase  of  foreign 
commerce.     Population,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy. 

Caiolda,  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  about 
one  mile  east  of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  five  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  ii 
pleasantly  situated,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  b^  French  people.  This  town 
contains  a  post-office  and  a  Soman  catholic  chapel,  and  is  the  seat  of 
justice  for  tne  county. 

Cambridge,  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  lies  west  <tf 
Boston,  was  settled  inl63I#  Itiaafine  village,  containing  many  very  plea' 
aant  residences,  and  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions.  East  Cambridn 
is  B  suburb  of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Cragie's  bridge  ;  it  la 
Sooriahing,  and  has  some  glass  and  iron  manufactories.     Old  Cambridga 


is  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  tbe  seat  of  Harraid  coll^,  the 
oUeat  and  richest  university  in  the  United  States ;  tbis  institution  is  fully 
described  in  another  portion  of  tbe  volume.  In  the  western  part  lies  FresB 
FoBd)  a  fine  sheet  of  waler,  much  resorted  t«  in  summer  by  citisens  of  th* 
Ad^boriog  towna.    In  tbe  wath-weateily  part  ta  a  beantiAU  hiHj  gnrik 
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called  Mount  Auburn,  recently  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  burial  places  in  the  world. ^  The  first 
printing*pre88  in  America  was  set  up  here,  and  was  used  by  Stephen  Day, 

*  MamA  ila(ft«ffi.^If  the  taste  of  our  readers  resembles  our  own,  we  can  assore  them 
that  they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  exertion,  if  they  take  a  walk  through  the  retreats 
of  Moont  Auburn,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year.  They  may  suppose  that  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  has  deprived  the  place  of  most  of  its  attractions ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  recommendatioas 
of  this  beautiful  spot,  that  it  remains  pleasant  through  so  many  months.  As  the  spring 
opens,  it  is  a  favorable  place  to  watch  the  restoration  of  nature — the  FBtumr  n  the 
bird  to  his  favorite  home,  and  the  opening  of  the  sealed  urns  of  the  flower ;  in  the 
summer,  a  fine  retreat  from  the  sultriness  is  offered  by  its  deep  caverns  of  green,  formed 
by  heavy  masses  of  rich  and  various  foliage,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  this 
region ;  and  now,  in  the  closing  year,  even  after  the  splendid  drapery  of  autumn  is  taken 
down,  and  tiie  rustle  of  the  dead  leaf,  together  with  the  sullen  whistle  of  the  wind 
through  its  deserted  avenues,  seems  to  speak  of  nothing  but  desolation,  the  lover  of 
nature  still  finds  every  thing  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  feelings  which  such  a  place  is 
desired  to  awaken.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  sight,  indeed,  bat  the  asao* 
ciations  are  neither  painful  nor  oppressive.  We  know  that  the  spring  will  return,  and 
the  voice  of  the  bird  will  wake  the  earth  from  its  slumber ;  the  trees  will  be  covered 
with  beauty,  and  the  streams  move  on  again  with  music  in  their  flow ;  by  a  familiar 
association,  we  are  reminded  that  a  similar  happy  and  reviving  change  awaits  those 
who  have  gone  down  to  the  dust  in  peace,  when  that  which  is  sown  in  weakness  shall 
be  raised  in  power.  When  Uioughts  like  these  are  brought  home  to  the  breast,  there  is 
consolation  in  them  ;  even  the  eye  filled  with  tears,  may  brighten  with  the  hope  of  im* 
mortality. 

We  trust  that  the  same  good  judgment  which  has  presided  over  the  work  thus  far,  win 
conduct  it  to  its  close.  It  stands  in  complete  and  honorable  contrast  with  most  resting 
places  of  the  dead.  There  are  few  of  those  monumen^,  which  seem  intended  to  con^ 
memorate  the  folly  of  the  living,  rather  than  the  memory  of  the  departed — few  of  thoss 
inscriptions  which  tell  us  of  those  who  sleep  below,  not  what  they  were,  but  what  they 
ought  to  have  been.  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire  the  rocky  cells  of  the  tomb,  with  then 
heavy  iron  grates ;  but  the  taste  in  this  respect  is  generally  governed  by  eari^  associa* 
lions,  and  we  shall  not  presume  to  censure  feelings  which  we  dk>  not  understand.  Among 
the  monuments  are  many  of  great  beauty ;  we  were  struck  with  a  plain  black  marble 
obelisk  of  exquisite  polish,  ornamented  only  by  a  single  cross,  in  relief,  on  the  sorfaos 
of  the  stone.  There  are  several  granite  obelisks,  of  plain  and  almost  severe  simplidty. 
which  are  admirably  suited  to  the  place  and  the  purpose :  several  fine  monuments  oi 
white  marble,  among  which  are  an  unfinished  column,  and  a  cenotaph  erected  by  the 
mechanics  of  Boston  to  the  memory  of  a  lamented  young  man,  who  died  at  a  distance 
from  his  home.  We  apprehend  that  the  whitest  of  this  marble,  however  bright  at  first, 
will  be  soon  defaced  and  blackened  by  the  droppings  from  the  trees  above ;  it  is  genfr* 
rally  less  firm  and  hard  than  such  as  is  veined  and  shaded,  and  therefore  not  so  well 
suited  for  memorials  that  are  meant  to  resist  the  elements  and  the  waste  of  time.  The 
classical  form  is  generally  preferred  for  tfais  purpose,  and  with  good  reason ;  the  ancients 
have  left  us  little  to  do  in  these  respects  but  to  follow  their  example.  We  did  not  see 
a  single  cop^  of  the  tomb  discovered  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  Naxos,  which  is  in  our  viewoiiS 
of  the  most  imposing,  and  is  found  in  some  places  in  this  country.  The  ommi  is  well 
calculated  also  for  our  purposes :  we  want  monuments  of  simple  outline ;  for  there  is 
taste  enough  in  our  community  generally,  to  feci  that  fine  decorations  are  out  of  their 
place  in  cities  of  the  dead.  The  outline  is  Inore  to  be  regarded  than  the  color :  marble 
of  pearly  whiteness  would  contrast  beautifully  with  the  green  back-ground ;  but  since  il 
is  less  suited  to  the  exposure  required,  it  is  well  to  use  the  hardier  material  in  which 
our  country  abounds. 

The  generations  of  men  are  so  rapidly  passing  away,  that  a  few  years  will  make  this 
interesting  place  rich  in  mournful  and  sacred  associations.  We  noticed  the  mooi^ 
ment  of  Hannah  Adams,  the  first  tenant  of  the  place,  remarkable  for  her  fair  and  dii^ 
criminating  mind,  and  still  more  so  for  her  child-like  singleness  of  heart.  Spnrsfaeim 
also  is  there— honored  for  his  enlarged  and  liberal  feeling,  by  those  who  had  no 


dence  in  his  philosophical  speculations.    We  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  cenotaph 
anctad  to  a  yoang  man  of  high  promise,  by  which  his  friends  have  oommemorsted  nit 
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who  printed  the  Freeman^s  Oath,  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1776, 
the  American  army  encamped  here,  and  yestiges  of  some  of  their  intrench- 
ments  still  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  Population,  six  thousand  one 
hundred. 

Camdeuy  in  Kershaw  district,  South  Carolina,  on  the  Wateree,  is  th^ 
seat  of  justice  for  the  district.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Population,  one  thou- 
sand. A  flourishing  town  of  the  same  name  in  Oneida  county,  New 
Tork,  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand. 

Canandaigtui,  capital  of  Ontario  county,  New  York,  on  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  country. 
The  principal  street  runs  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which  rises  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  it  is  handsomely  planted 
with  trees,  and  the  houses,  which  are  generally  painted  white  witn  green 
blinds,  present  a  very  neat  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
laige  square ;  the  neighborhood  abounds  with  pleasant  gardens.  Popula- 
tion, five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Castinet  a  town  of  Maine,  built  on  a  promontory  at  the  head  of  Penob- 
scot bay,  is  placed  in  a  commanding  situation,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  last  war,  but  was  restored  in  1815. 
I^ypolation  about  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

CatskiUy  principal  town  of  Greene  county.  New  York,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  nearly  opposite  the  city  of  Hudson,  and 

virtaes  and  their  own  loss.  But  it  is  not  always  those  whose  loss  is  most  widely  felt, 
whose  memory  is  most  fondly  remembered ;  many  who  go  to  the  grave  almost  unknown, 
win  give  sacredness  to  this  place  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  loved  them.  The  parent 
win  regard  it  with  emotion,  because  there  he  saw  his  child  laid  upon  a  eolder  pillow 
than  a  mother's  breast — or  the  youth,  who  perished  in  the  brightness  of  his  rising,  and 
left  his  Mends  to  mourn  not  only  for  all  he  was,  but  all  they  hoped  he  would  have  been. 
The  community  will  torn  to  it,  as  the  place  where  the  generous  and  enlightened,  the 
useful  and  honored,  rest  from  their  labors ;  where  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
various  changes  of  public  confidence,  carry  their  rivalship  and  ambition  down  to  the 
dust.  Each  inclosure  will  have  its  recollections  gathered  about  it  like  the  summer  leaves 
over  the  monument ;  the  feelings  of  men  of  various  pursuits  and  characters  will  be 
drawn  from  all  directions  toward  this  single  point  of  melancholy  attraction.  The  me- 
morial which  one  passes  coldlv  by,  will  fix  the  attention  of  another :  the  stone  which  is 
to  one  simply  a  memorial  oi  a  stranger,  will  be  gazed  upon  by  another  till '  his  heart 
is  fiunt,  and  nis  eyes  are  dim.' 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  example  will  be  followed ;  the  community  at  large 
have  yet  to  learn  the  right  feeling  of  respect  for  the  dead.  That  respect  is  not  shown 
only  by  the  care  which  guards  the  sepulchre  from  violation — nor  by  setting  up  ghastly 
monuments,  covered  with  tales  of  idle  vanity  or  unmeaning  afiection.  Whoever  goes 
into  the  bnrial  places  of  many  of  our  villages,  sees  naked  marbles^  which  after  a  few 
years  lean  with  age,  and  find  no  hand  to  restore  them.  Nature,  as  if  ashamed  of  man, 
nuns  endeavoring  to  hide  what  he  has  done  with  her  tall  golden  rod  and  towering 
plants,  whkh  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  if  they  were  fed  from  the  graves  below ; — and  aU 
IS  surrounded,  not  protected,  by  a  vile  paling  of  unpainted  wood,  which  defends  it  from 
BO  animal  but  man.  The  true  respect  for  the  dead  will  be  shown  by  making  their 
resting jplace  such,  that  the  stranger  shall  not  retreat  from  it  in  disgust  and  scorn,  by 
^nxfiaymg  the  decorations  of  nature,  which  axe  always  at  command.  One  tenth  part  of 
te  expense  wbach  is  now  lavished  on  the  absurd  and  ungraceful  head-stones  in  ahnost 
every  village  of  New  En^and,  would  make  their  borial  grounds,  places  which  could 
be  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  without  regret  and  diame ;  and  what  is  still  better,  would 
wnnit  the  living  to  go  and  draw  instruction  ficom  communion  with  the  dead^ — B^ttm 
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tbiTtv-one  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  exhibits  gentle  elevations  in  tki 
neignborhood,  and  the  soil  is  generally  good ;  it  is  well  watered,  has  fini 
meadows,  and  good  mill  sites.     Population,  four  thousand  nine  hundred. 

Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina,  stands  upon  a  piece  of 
land  projecting  into  the  bay,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Goopor 
rivers,  and  has  a  deep  and  safe  harbor.  Ships  drawing  twenty  feet 
of  water  pass  the  bar.  The  city  is  regularly  built ;  the  fine  houses  am 
very  large,  many  of  them  inclosed  like  the  great  hotels  in  Fkris,  and  aB 
of  them  covered  with  verandas,  and  situated  in  gardens  neatly  dressed,  aid 
in  summer  and  fall,  not  only  adorned  with  the  finest  evergreen  shrubs,  bat 
with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  roses,  jonquils,  and  other  flowers.  Oft 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  streets  are  dirty  and  unpaved,  and  the  booses 
in  some  parts  of  the  town  have  a  filthv  appearance.  The  churches  and 
public  buildings  are  handsome,  especially  St.  Michael's  church,  with  its 
steeple  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  high.  The  post  oflice  is  a  largSt 
handsome  building.  Most  of  the  finest  buildings  here  were  erected  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution.  There  are  many  charitable  institutions,  among 
which  the  Orphan  Asylum  stands  in  the  first  rank. 

The  society  of  Ghiarleston  is  refined,  intelligent  and  hospitaUe.  Th» 
commerce  of  the  place  consists  chiefly  in  the  e:n)ort  of  rice  and  cotton. 
On  account  of  its  level  character,  the  city  is  liable  to  occasional  inunda- 
tion ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  commercial  mart,  and  highly  proeperooa^ 
exhibiting  most  of  the  institutions  which  mark  a  liberal  and  ojpnlent  com- 
munity. This  city  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  Popu- 
lation, thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Charlestoumt  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  an  irregular  town, 
containing  some  fine  situations.  Here  are  the  United  States  navy  yard, 
and  the  finest  dry*>dock  in  the  country ;  the  Massachusetts  state  prison,  an 
insane  hospital,  and  the  Ursuline  convent.  This  town  was  burnt  in  1775, 
by  the  British  troops.  On  the  eminence  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  splendid  mona- 
ment  of  granite  has  been  for  some  time  in  an  unfinished  state;  bat  there 
is  every  hope  of  its  immediate  completion.  Population  about  nine  thou* 
sand.     There  are  ten  other  towns  of  this  name  in  the  United  States. 

ChUicothe,  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  on  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
aive  plain.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  great  number  (rf  ooV 
lots  attached  to  it.  The  plan  is  regular ;  the  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  every  square  \h  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  vicinitT 
are  several  mills  and  manufactories,  and  the  Grand  canal  is  cut  throngii 
the  town.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1796,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian 
village.     Population,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six* 

Cincinnati^  the  largest  town  in  Ohio,  is  handsomely  built,  and  aarroand- 
ed  by  a  range  of  fine  wooded  hills,  which  command  a  beautiful  proqpect 
The  plain  on  which  it  is  situated  occupies  about  four  square  muea ;  the 
height  of  the  rising  around  above  the  alluvial  plain  is  about  fifty  feet. 
The  population  is  mudi  mixed,  being  composed  of  emigrants  from  all  paita 
t)f  the  union,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  procreasive  in* 
«crease  has  been  most  wonderful.  In  1813,  Cincinnati  numbered  about 
Your  thousand  inhabitants;  in  1820,  ten  thousand;  in  1833,  more  tlHui  thii^ 
l(y  thousand. 

it  has  extensive  fiov  and  sawmilla,  worked  by  steam,  and  varietts  manip 
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frctures.  The  public  buildings  are  twenty-four  churches,  the  College 
Atheneum^  Medical  College,  Mechanics*  Institute,  four  nuurket  houses,  a 
theatre,  two  museums,  a  famous  and  tasteless  bazaar,  a  bank  for  the  United 
States  branch,  court  house,  and  other  edifices*  The  charitable  and  reli- 
gious associations  are  numerous.  There  are  sixteen  periodical  publica* 
tions.  There  are  three  city  insurance  companies,  and  two  branches  of 
companies  at  Hartford,  Connecticut*  Water  is  furnished  for  tho  inhabi* 
lants  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  is  distributed  over  town  at  an  average 
expense  of  eight  dollars  for  a  family. 

Vast  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  embankments,  stone  walls,  earthen 
mounds,  the  latter  containing  rude  stone  coffins  filled  with  human  bones, 
have  been  discovered  within  the  precincts  of  this  town ;  and  many  curious 
articles  dug  up,  composed  of  jasper,  rock  crystal,  cannel-coal,  copper, 
sculptural  representations  on  dlflferent  substances,  altogether  tending  to 
prove  that  this  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  very  dmer« 
ent  from  the  present  American  Indians. 

drdevUlet  the  seat  of  justice  of  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on 
the  Pickaway  bottom,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Scioto.  Its  site  is  two 
mounds  of  earth,  one  circular,  and  the  other  square,  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  small  vacant  circle.  From 
this  focus  the  streets  diverge  in  regular  radii.  The  growth  of  this  town 
lias  been  owing  to  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  plantations.  Population, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

CobtnMa^  the  capital  city  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  Conga* 
ree,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-north-west  of  Charleston.  It  is  me 
aeat  of  the  college  of  the  state.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  occupies 
an  elevated  pbiin  gently  sloping  on  every  side.  Population,  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ten.  There  are  eleven  other  towns  called  Columbia  in 
the  United  States. 

Columbus,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scioto,  on  an  elevated  plain  of  several  hundred  acres.  It  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  Franklin  county,  and  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  centre  of  the  state,  in  a  fine  fertile  country.  It  was  founded  in  1812, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest.  It  <iontains  a  state  house,  court  house, 
penitentiary,  a  classical  seminary,  three  churches,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     Population,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven* 

Coneordt  a  town  of  Merrimack  county.  New  Hampshire,  is  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated^ on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack, 
along  which  spread  some  rich  intervals.  The  chief  village  is  on  the  west 
side,  and  forms  a  street  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  state  house 
and  a  state  prison,  both  of  granite.  It  was  first  settled  in  1724,  and 
twenty  years  afterwards  suffered  severely  from  the  Indians.  By  the  rivet 
and  Middlesex  canal.  Concord  has  a  boat  navigation  to  Boston ;  and  it  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Population,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

Coneari^  a  village  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  celebrated  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  1774,  and  the  first 
oppomtion  to  the  British  arms.   Population,  two  thousand  and  seventeen^^ 

•There  are  seventeen  other  towns,  named  Conpcadi  w  4iilere«t  pots  of  tins  Uaiisd 
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Covington,  a  town  of  Grenesee  county,  New  Tork,  has  a  soil  of  oidiilary 
quality,  well  watered.  Population,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sa- 
teen. 

Dayton,  chief  town  of  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  Great  Miami  river,  near  the  point  where  it  is  met  by  the  canal. 
It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  many  mills  and  factories.  Population  about 
three  thousand. 

Detroit,  the  capital  of  Michigan  territory,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  During  the  French  jurisdiction,  it  was  the 
farthest  post  on  the  lakes  except  Macinac.  Since  1815,  this  town  has 
rapidly  improved  ;  before,  it  was  small  and  of  no  importance  except  in  a 
military  view.  It  is  famous  for  the  siege  here  sustained  by  Major  GUdwya 
against  the  united  tribes  of  Indians  under  Pontiac,  and  for  its  surrender  to 
the  British  forces  in  the  year  1812,  by  General  Hull.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  is  laid  out  like  that  of  Washington,  and  the  buildings 
are  very  much  scattered.  The  jail,  state  house,  and  two  churches,  consti- 
tute the  chief  public  buildings.  The  Erie  canal  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  this  town,  and  the  Ohio  canal  will  give  it  an  additional 
impulse.     Population  about  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  streets  of  Detroit  are  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one  tribe 
or  other,  who  collect  here  to  sell  their  skins ;  at  night,  all  those  who  are 
not  admitted  into  private  houses,  and  remain  there  quietly,  are  turned  oat 
of  the  town,  and  the  gates  shut  upon  them.  The  rrencn  inhabitants  em- 
ployed upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  very  dexterous  watermen,  and  will 
navigate  a  small  bark  in  a  rough  sea  with  incredible  skill.  They  have 
nothing  like  enterprise  in  business,  and  are  very  fond  of  music,  dancing, 
and  smoking  tobacco ;  the  women  have  generally  lively  and  expressive 
countenances. 

The  fort  stands  on  a  low  ridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards.  From  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  the  country 
gradually  subsides  to  a  low  swampy  plain,  from  five  to  nine  miles  across, 
covered  with  thick  groves  of  young  timber.  Beyond  this  plain  commences 
a  surface  moderately  hilly. 

Dover,  a  town  of  Kent  county,  Delaware,  and  capital  of  the  state.  It  is 
handsomely  laid  out  and  built  on  a  small  stream  that  runs  into  the  Dela* 
ware.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
spacious  square  surrounded  by  the  public  buildings. 

Dover,  a  town  of  Strafford  couaty,  New  Hampshire,  is  situated  on  the 
falls  of  the  Cocheco,  a  stream  running  into  the  Piscataqua.  The  falls  have 
several  pitches,  one  of  which  is  forty  feet  perpendicular,  affording  a  vast 
water  power,  which  has  been  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  This 
town  was  settled  in  1623,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  state.  The  greater  part 
of  the  timber  exported  from  New  Hampshire  is  brought  to  Dover.  Popu- 
lation, five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Boston,  a  town  of  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the 
Delaware,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  regularly  laid 
out  with  a  large  square  in  the  centre.  The  union  of  three  canals  at  this 
point,  gives  it  vast  facilities  for  trade.  The  scenery  of  the  neighborhood  b 
remarkably  picturesque.  The  town  is  laid  out  at  right  angles.  Popula- 
tion, three  thousand  six  hundred. 

Eastport^  a  town  of  Washington  county,  Maine,  and  the  most  eastern 
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qnoddy  baj,  mad  is  bvonUy  ntnated  fin  an  extensire  traffic  ap  tlw  ^aw 
mmoiij  nod  the  other  riren  lolling  into  the  bey  OC  Fundy.  The  pri»* 
cipu  bnauwas  is  nflbrded  by  the  6tberiee  nod  the  lumber  trade.  Fopnla* 
tion,  two  tbounnd  five  hundred. 

£BB)i0M]r.  a  beautiful  Tillage  of  BetTer  county,  l^nnsylTtnia,  on  th« 
Ohio,  a  few  milea  below  I^ttwoig.    It  ia  inhatnted  aolely  by  the  a«et  of 


Hannonists,  under  the  celebrated  Rapp.  Hie  Tillage  ia  regularly  bnih, 
and  die  streeu  are  laid  out  at  nght  anglea.  Industry  is  the  characterietio 
of  ibe  inhabitants,  who  are  of  German  origin.  The  property  purports  to 
be  held  in  common,  though  it  has  been  slated  that  the  legal  tenure  of  it  ia 
to  the  hands  of  the  principal.  The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated  here ; 
a  thriving  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  in  a  thriving  condition.     Population,  eight  hundred. 

Elixaielhtoum,  a  town  of  Essex  coanty,  New  Jersey,  situated  on  a  creek 
of  Newark  bav,  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut.  It 
has  some  good  gardens,  and  supplies  many  agricultural  products  for  tlw 
New  York  market.  Population,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Exeter,  a  town  of  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  fourteen  milea 
south-west  from  Portsmouth,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on 
Swamscot  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua.  Formerly,  ship-building  waa 
carried  on  hereto  a  great  extent,  and  the  reesels  were  employed  in  the 
West  Indian  trade;  at  present,  this  business  is  much  decreased,  but  several 
inanu&ctariea  hare  been  established.  Here  is  a  celebrated  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1781.   Population,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiilythree. 

FatfetteviOe,  a  village  of  Cumberland  county,  North  Carolina,  ii  aiiuat* 
ed  at  the  head  of  uninterrupted  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Pear  river.  In 
1S31,  it  was  desolated  bf  a  deatmcUve  fire ;  but  it  is  rapidly  regaining  itt 
former  flouiishing  condition.  Filiation,  two  thousand  eignthnndred  an4 
•uctv-eight. 

nwSf/vrt,  tlw  (netrq^tdia  of  Kentucky,  ond  chief  town  of  Fnaklill 
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conntfi  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  sixty  miles  aby 
entTBDce  into  the  Ohio.  The  Tiver,  which  is  hereabout  one  hundred 
wide,  with  bold  limestone  banks,  forms  a  handsome  curve,  and  watei 
southern  and  westam  parts  of  the  town.  The  boUoms  on  both  ait 
the  river  are  very  broad,  but  subject  lo  inundation.  Frankfort  i> 
aixlvlwD  miles  from  Louisville.     Population,  one  thousand  nine  hon 

Fredericksburg,  a  port  of  entry,  and  chiuf  town  of  Spoitsylvania  ci 
Virginia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahanoc  river,  is  a  flo 
ing  place.  It  stands  at  ihehead  of  tide  water.  Population,  three  tho 
three  hundred  and  eight. 

Fredericktovm,  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  is  situated  forty- 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Pittsburg  road,  and  is  a  Nourishing 
carrying  on  considerable  manufactures,  and  a  brisk  ialand  trade  throi 
fertile  and  well-cuhivated  country.  It  is  the  second  town  in  the  stat 
increases  with  rapidity.  Population,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  anc 

Galena,  a  village  in  Illinois,  the  centre  of  a  celebrated  lead>iiiiniii| 
trict,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  Fever  river,  fire 
before  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

Gardiner,  a  flourishing  town  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  on  th< 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  river.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lumbe 
in  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  and  many  very  valuable  mills. 


Choreh  fa  Gudlder. 


town  is  t  Gothic  church,  built  of  granite,  and  coosidered  the 
•pecimen  of  architecture  in  the  state.  Population,  three  thooMud 
handled  and  nine. 

Gtffrgetewn,  city  of  the  distiict  of  Columbia,  and  aepanUed  Aom  1 
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mgum  only  by  a  small  creeic,  is  finely  situated  on  a  series  of  heights  at  a 
bend  of  the  Potom  ' '  '      ' 


li  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  some  good  prinita 
lesidences.  The  Catholic  college  is  an  ancient  pile  of  buildine,  n-ilh  a 
large  library,  and  some  good  paintings.  The  Chesapealc  and  Onio  canal 
puses  through  this  town.  Tobacco  and  flour  are  exported  in  coosiderable 
quantitiea.     Population,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Gloucaler,  a  seaport  of  massachu setts,  in  Essex  county,  and  on  the 
peninsala  of  cape  Ann,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  fishing  towns  in 
the  country.  The  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  and  forts,  is  - 
accessible  for  large  ships.  This  town  suffered  severely  from  fire  a  few 
years  ago;  but  the  damage  has  been  neatly  repaired.  Population,  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Hagertttnen,  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  is  a  well-built  and  flour- 
ishing place,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and 
the  houses  are  generally  of  stone  or  brick.  Population,  three  thousand 
four  hundred. 

HalloweU,  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  wealthy  towns  in  the  stale.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
vessels  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  tons.  Hallowell  granite  is  extensively 
quarried  and  wrought,  and  is  much  esteemed.  The  commerce  of  the  place 
is  considerable,  confined  chiefly  to  the  lumber  trade.  Population,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Hanover,  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  Connect- 
icut, is  a  pleasant  village,  and  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  college,  which  was 
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established  in  1771.  It  received  its  name  from  one  of  itt  principal  bene- 
factors, the  eacl  of  Dartmouth.  This  town  is  crossed  from  north  to  south 
by  Moose  mountain.  Population,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
one. 

Harruturg,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in 
Dauphin  county,  and  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
ninety-six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  hand- 
■ome  state  bouse,  and  other  public  ediflces.  A  bridge  here  crosses  iJw 
Bosgnehanna.    Population,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven. 
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Hartjori,  city,  the  capital  of  Hartrord  county,  and,  jointly  with  Neir-  ■ 

Haven,  the  seat  of  government  of  Connecticut.     Il  stonoa  on  the  WMten  ■ 

bank  of  the  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  aloop  navigation.    It  ia  haodaome-  ■ 

It  built,  and  contains  many  fine  public  edifices,  among  which  are  a  Gothic  ■ 

church,  much  admired  for  its  arcnitecture ;  a  state  house,  a  deaf  and  doinb  ■ 

asylum,  a  retreat  for  the  insane,  tmd  a  seminary  caDed  Waslungtoa  eal-  i 
leB«'     This  institution  was  foutided  in  1836.     Hartfonl  enjoys  a  considv 
lule  commerce  with  Boston,  New  York, and  the  southern  <' ' 


bookselling  trade  is  carried  on  here  extensively,  and  there  is  much  in* 
land  trailic  with  the  towns  on  the  Connecticut,  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  East  Hartford,  which  is  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  bridge.  The  inhabitants  point  out  to  the  stranger  an 
ancient  oak  tree  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  which  bean  the  name  of 
the  Charter  Oak,  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  connection  with  our 
early  history.     Population,  nine  thousand  eight  hundred. 

HaverhiU,  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Merrimack,  twelve 
miles  above  Newburyport.  Population,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twelve.  This  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town,  and  has  considerable  ship- 
building and  trade  by  the  river.  It  was  settled  in  1S40,  and  sufieivd 
much  in  the  early  Indian  wars.  In  1698,  the  Indians  attacked  and  set  fir* 
to  the  town. 

Hudson,  a  city  of  New  York,  in  Columbia  county,  with  conaJderaUe 
manufacturing  business.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  are  supplied  with  water  brought  m  pipea 
from  a  spring  two  miles  distant.  The  trade  is  considerate,  and  Toneb 
of  the  largest  aiie  can  unload  here.  It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  on  the 
east  side  of  Hudson  river.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Albany. 
Population,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

tndicaumolu,  capital  of  Indiana,  situated  in  Marion  county,  on  the  weal 
hank  of  White  river,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  ihe  most  extensive  and  fer- 
tile bodies  of  land  in  the  world,  though  recently  settled,  promises  to  be 
oae  (rf*  the  largest  towns  between  Cincinnati  and  the  Miawaup^ .  Ite 
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MNintry  about  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Flint  to  be  settling  with  unexampled  iapidi« 
t«.    Population,  twelve  hundred. 

*  JwmuUm^  an  ancient  town  in  James  City  county,  Virginia,  the  first  En- 
|liah  settlement  in  the  states,  was  established  in  1608.  It  stands  on  an 
island  in  James  river,  thirty-two  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  now  in 
ruins*  and  almost  desolate.  Two  or  three  old  houses,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
steeple,  a  church-yard,  and  faint  traces  of  rude  fortifications,  are  the  only 
memorials  of  its  former  importance. 

Jeffernn  City,  seat  of  justice  for  Cole  county,  Missouri,  and  capital  oS  * 
the  state,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri  river,  about  nine  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Osa^e.    It  is  a  new  town,  containing  two  hundred 
houses  and  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and,  after  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas, 
is  the  most  western  state  capital  of  the  United  States. 

KoAadciOy  an  ancient  vilmge  of  Illinois,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Bandolph 
county,  is  situated  on  Kaskaskia  river,  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  French  settlements  in  the  Mississippi,  and  once 
contained  seven  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  now  very  much  reduced,  num* 
berinff  00!^  one  thousand.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  represented  ae 
▼eiy  beannful. 

jfcntiieteiil:,  a  town  of  York  county,  Maine,  at  the  month  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  has  considerable  lumber  trade.  The  principal  harbor  is 
obstructed  by  a  sandbar,  and  in  1820  an  appropriation  was  made  ^  Con- 
gress to  build  a  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver.  Population,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty*three. 

KnoxmUti  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee,  is  situated  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  firom  Nashville,  on  the  north  side  of  Holston  river,  where 
it  is  three  hundred  yards  wide ;  on  a  beautiful  spot  of  ground,  twenty-two 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Holston  with  the  Tennessee.  The  college 
of  this  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  seminaries  in  the  state.  Population,  three 
thousand. 

Lancaster,  a  handsome  town  of  Pennsylvania,  and  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  place,  situate  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  country,  and  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  two 
banks,  and  nine  places  of  worship.  A  college  was  founded  here  in  1787 ;  ' 
but  the  buildings  are  now  appropriated  to  schools.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  guns  and  other  hardware ;  and  about  a  mile  distant  is  a  large  cotton 
manufactory.  The  town  has  considerable  trade,  which  increases  with  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  seated  near  Conestoga  creek,  which  runs  into 
the  Susquehanna,  sixty-one  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia.  Popu* 
lation,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four. 

Lancaster,  oldest  town  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  finely  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Nashua,  has  manufactories  of  coipbs  and  cotton, 
and  an  extensive  engraving  and  stereotyping  establishment.  In  beauty  of 
scenery  the  neighborhood  is  surpassed  by  that  of  few  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Population,  two  thousand  and  fourteen. 

Lansinburg,  a  town  of  Rensselaer  county.  New  York,  is  principally  built 
on  a  single  street  parallel  with  the  river.  A  high  hill  rises  abruptly  be- 
hind the  town,  on  which  is  seen  the  celebrated  diamond  rock,  emittmg  a 
brilliant  lustre  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Population,  two  thousand  six  hun« 
died  and  sixty-three. 

..  Lsxingtmh  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  will  ever  be* 
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nemorable  in  Amencaa  nibtory,  for  the  earl^  leTolationary  stragfllef .  Tb» 
lint  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  British  troops  and  the  Ameiicana 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775.  A  monument  has  been  erected  on  the 
green  at  Lexington  in  commemoration  of  this  event. 

Lexington,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  is  the  oldest  town  m 
the  state,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government.  It  stands  in  a 
beautiful  spot,  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  zidi- 
est  tract  in  the  state.  The  principal  street  is  a  mile  and  a  (juarter  ia 
length,  spacious  and  well  paved.  The  buildings  are  much  supenor  in  svdb 
and  elegance  to  those  of  the  other  towns  in  the  state,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Atlantic  country.  The  Transylvania  university  it 
established  here.  The  public  inns  are  large  and  convenient.  The  town 
has  manufactories  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  {mper.  The  general  appearanoe 
of  the  town  is  neat,  and  the  neighborhood  is  adorned  with  many  nandsome 
villas,  and  finely  ornamented  rural  mansions.  Population,  six  thonsani 
one  hundred  and  four. 

lAtchfieU  capital  of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  hilly  country.  It  contains  nu- 
merous mills  and  manufactories.  A  law  school  was  established  here  ia 
1782,  by  Judge  Reeve,  which  has  been  for  many  years  highly  celebfated. 
Population,  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government  of  Arkansas  territory,  is  situated 
on  a  high  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arkansas,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  high  masses  of  rock  above  it.     It  was  laid  out  in  1890. 

Lockport,  a  town  of  Niasfara  county,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  canaL 
Here  are  the  most  remarkaUe  works  on  the  canal,  consisting  of  ten  locks, 
overcoming  an  ascent  of  sixty  feet.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  excavatioa 
through  t^  mountain  ridge,  for  three  miles,  cut  in  the  rock.  The  town 
is  a  place  of  considerable  txade^  Population,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three. 

Louimile,  a  city  of  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  on  a  plain  elevated 
about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  rapids  or 
fiedls,  is  a  handsome  town,  and  the  largest  in  the  state.  Eight  broad  and 
'  straight  streets  run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  command  a  pleasant  view 
of  the  opposite  shore.  They  are  paved  with  blocks  of  limestone;  the 
bouses  are  built  chiefly  of  brick.  This  is  the  most  commercial  city  of  the 
west,  commanding  the  trade  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  Manufactaree 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  passes 
through  this  town,  round  the  falls;  it  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  cut 
through  a  limestone  rock.  It  admits  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamboats, 
and  thus  opens  a  line  of  free  navigation  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea.  This 
canal  was  finished  in  1831.  It  has  been  estimated  that  seventy-five  thou- 
sand travellers  pmu  through  Louisville  annually.  The  resident  populatioB  ( 
is  about  fourteen  thousand. 

Lowell,  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers,  is  celebfated  for  its  exlsn- 
aive  manufacturing  establishments,  and  for  its  rapid  increase.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  18S^.  In  1831,  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufiscturad  hen 
was  estimated  at  five  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  water 
power  is  held  and  manaffed  by  a  company  possessing  a  great  aoiount  of 
veal  estatOt  and  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  doUaxs.    A  nUrntd 
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{rom  Boston  to  Lowell  is  in  rapid  progress.  The  two  largest  companiea 
are  the  Herrimack,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the  Law^ 
TenoBY  with  a  capital  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Popu- 
lation ahout  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 

Lynchburg^  a  town  of  Columbia  county,  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  state.  It  has  several  tobacco 
warehouses  and  factories,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories,  and  in  the 
▼icinity  are  extensive  flour  mills.  The  surrounding  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous.  L3rnchburg  was  established  in  1786.  ropulation,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Zynit,  a  town  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  noted  for  its  extensile 
manufacture  of  shoes.  About  a  million  and  a  half  pair  of  women's 
shoes  are  made  here  every  year.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  this  town, 
with  a  hotel  in  its  neighborhood.  Population,  six  thousand  one  hundred 
•and  thirty-eight 

itfocAtof,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  in  Washington  county,  Maine,  con- 
sists of  two  villages,  one  at  the  falls  at  the  east  branch  of  Machias  river, 
and  the  other  at  the  falls  of  the  west  branch,  six  and  a  half  miles  apart, 
each  containing  a  post  office.  The  village  at  the  east  falls  is  at  the  head  of 
the  tide,  two  miles  above  tl^e  junction  of  the  branches,  and  containe 
various  mills.  The  village  at  the  west  falls,  contains  the  court  house,  jail, 
and  various  mills ;  there  are  many  saw  mills  in  this  town,  which  cut  up- 
wards of  ten  million  feet  of  boards  in  a  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  ship- 
ping in  1827  amounted  to  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  mu^ 
of  this  is  employed  in  the  transportation  of  plaster  from  the  British  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  Passamaquoddy  bay.  Population,  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Marblehead,  a  town  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  H 
peninsula  projecting  into  Massachusetts  bay.  It  is  compactly,  though 
irregularly  built ;  it  was  settled  soon  after  Salem,  and  has  been  very  flour- 
ishing and  opulent.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution  and  the 
last  war.  In  the  fishing  business  it  has  greatly  excelled  all  other  towns  in 
the  United  States.  Population  in  1810,  five  thousand  eight  hundred ;  in 
1830,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Marietta^  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  is  finely  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  Muskingum  river,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  neighborhood.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  state ;  but  it  has  sufiered  severely  from 
sickness  and  inundations  of  the  river.  Ship-building  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  here,  but  has  been  discontinued.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
industry  and  sobriety.  Population,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four- 
teen. 

Maymlle,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  stands  on  a  narrow 
bottom  below  the  mouth  of  Limestone  creek,  and  has  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  It  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  for  the  north-east 
portions  of  the  state.  It  is  a  very  busy  and  flourishing  town.  Population, 
about  four  thousand. 

Middlebwryt  in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  situated  on  Otter  creek,  has 
a  college,  two  academies,  several  churches,  and  manu&ctures  of  cotton, 
iron,  and  marble.  A  quarry  of  fine  marble  was  discovered  here  in  1804, 
jsnd  is  now  wrowht  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Popolaition,  three  dioosand 
Cmr  hundsed  ana  sixty-ei^it. 
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JftcUZefoiem,  a  city  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticnt,  on  tlie  west  buft 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  thirty-four  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  plea* 
Bant  place,  and  has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures.  In  1818,  it 
owned  a  larger  shipping  than  any  other  town  in  the  state.  In  ^e  neigk^ 
borhood  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  the  war.  A  college^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  was  opened  in  this  city  ift 
1831.     Population,  six  thousand  nine  himdred. 

MtUedgeoUley  capital  of  Baldwin  county,  Georgia,  and  metropolis  of  thi 
state,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee,  eighty-seven  miles  south- 
west of  Augusta.  It  is  a  depot  of  cotton  for  the  Savannah  and  Dariei 
markets.  It  contains  several  public  buildings,  and  has  four  weekly  papeis. 
Population  about  two  thousand. 

MobUe^  a  city  of  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  on  the  west  side  of  Mobih 
river,  at  its  entrance  into  the  bay.  When  this  town  came  into  the  possei^ 
sion  of  the  United  States,  in  lol3,  it  contained  about  three  hundred  inlu^ 
bitants ;  it  now  numbers  between  three  and  four  thousand.  It  is  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  a  spot  elevated  above  the  overflow  of  the  river ;  but  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  a  marsh  or  a  forest.  Fire  and  the  yellow  fever  halt 
committed  great  ravages  here ;  but  trade  has  increased  rapidly,  and  in  tha 
cotton  business  Mobile  is  inferior  only  to  GJiarleston  and  New  Orleans. 

Montpdier^  shire  town  of  Washington  county,  Vermont,  and  seat  of 
government,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Onion  river,  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  trave- 
lers. It  was  incorporated  in  1818,  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings 
and  good  seats  for  manufactories.     Population,  three  thousand. 

Nantucket^  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  same  extent  with  the  island 
and  county  of  that  name,  contains  seven  houses  of  public  worship,  two 
banks,  and  two  insurance  offices.  It  was  formerly  called  Sherburne.  The 
trade  suffered  greatly  during  the  late  war  and  the  revolution,  but  has  sino^ 
been  more  flourishing.  There  are  extensive  spermaceti  works  here.  Edik 
cation  is  well  attended  to,  and  the  people,  who  are  chiefly  Friends  or 
Quakers,  are  generally  moral  and  industpous.  Population,  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  two. 

Nashville^  capital  of  Davidson  county,  and  seat  of  government  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  regularly  built,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cumber^ 
land  river,  and  is  much  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  It  is  a  rich  and 
fiourishinflf  place.  Steamboats  from  New  Orleans  ascend  the  river  to  this 
point.  The  state  penitentiary,  a  fine  stone  building,  is  here  erected.  Tha 
University  of  Nashville  was  incorporated  in  1806,  and  is  now  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.     Population,  five  thousand  six  hundred. 

Tfatchez,  a  city  of  Mississippi,  and  much  the  largest  town  of  the  state, 
atands  on  a  bluff,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  aurftioe 
of  the  river.  The  nouses  have  an  air  of  neatness,  though  few  are  distill 
guished  for  elegance  or  size.  To  enable  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  tbe 
evening  air,  almost  every  house  has  a  piazza  and  balcony.  The  soil  of 
the  adjoining  country  is  rich,  and  vegetation  of  most  kinds  attains  to  ui^ 
common  luxuriance ;  the  gardens  are  ornamented  with  orange  trees,  fig% 
{riums,  peaches,  and  grape-vines.  Natchex  is  the  principal  town  in  this 
regioB  for  the  shipment  of  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  busineai 
eeasons  die  streets  are  almost  barricadoed  with  bales.  In  tUs  place  is  tki 
Planten'  ksnk,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions. 
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The  reputation  of  Natchez  in  reffard  to  morals  seems  to  be  rather  at  a 
discount.  The  lower  town  is  said  to  have  a  worse  character  than  any 
place  on  the  river ;  and,  particularly  in  the  sprint,  to  present  a  congregation 
of  the  most  abandoned  and  desperate.  The  following  picture  by  a  recent 
traveller  is  probably  overcharged :  '  In  the  evening,  a  steamer  stops  at 
Natchez  to  land  or  take  in  goods,  the  passengers  observe  several  houses 
lighted  up,  and  hear  the  sounds  of  fiddles  and  merriment,  and  they  run  up 
to  see  what  is  going  on ;  they  find  men  and  women  dancing,  gambling 
and  drinking ;  the  1^11  of  the  steamboat  rings  to  announce  that  she  is  about 
to  continue  ner  voyage,  the  lights  in  the  houses  of  entertainment  are  im* 
mediately  extinguished,  and  the  passengers  run  out,  afraid  of  being  too 
Jate  for  the  boat,  and  run  down  toward  the  landing ;  ropes  are  drawn  across 
the  road,  the  passengers  fall  heels  over  head,  a  number  of  stout  rufilians 
throw  themselves  upon  them,  and  strip  them  of  their  money  and  watches, 
and  they  get  on  board  in  doleful  plight,  and  of  course  never  see  or  hear 
more  of  tneir  plunderers !'    Population,  three  thousand. 

Natchitoches^  commonly  pronounced  Nackitosh,  a  town  of  Louisiana,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  tne  south-west  bank  of  Red  river,  at  the  heiad  of 
steamboat  navigation.  The  trade  between  Louisiana  and  the  Mexican 
states  centres  here,  and  it  must  eventually  become  a  place  of  great  size  and 
importance.  This  town  was  established  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  its  population  is  a  mixture  of  Americans,  French,  Spaniards,  and  In- 
dians. 

New  Albany^  in  Floyd  county,  Indiana,  is  an  industrious  and  flourishing 
village,  with  a  ship-yard  for  building  steamboats.  During  the  summer, 
many  steamboats  are  laid  up  here  to  be  repaired.  Population,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred. 

Newarkj  capital  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  is  handsomely  built,  and 
finely  situated  on  the  we^t  side  of  Passaic  river.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  the  country.     It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes, ' 
leather,  coaches,  and  cabinet  work.     Morris  canal  passes  through  this 
town.     Population,  eleven  thousand. 

New  Bedford,  port  of  entry  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  stands  on  an 
arm  of  Buzzard's  bay,  about  fifty-two  miles  south  of  Boston.  '  We  entered 
New  Bedford,'  says  a  recent  tourist, '  through  Fairhaven,  by  way  of  the 
ferry.  From  Fairhaven  the  town  shows  to  better  effect  than  from  any 
other  point.  A  stranger,  perhaps,  might  be  surprised  at  the  great  apparent 
extent  of  New  Bedford  as  seen  from  this  place.  Passing  througn  the 
villa  of  Fairhaven  (a  place  of  no  inconsiderable  size  by  the  by,)  it  opens 
before  him,  with  its  spires,  its  shipping  and  buildings,  like  a  beautiful 
panoramic  painting  of  some  great  city.  It  appears  much  larger,  however, 
than  it  is.  Its  population  is  ten  thousand.  Its  commerce  is  principally 
ID  the  whale  fishery,  employing  one  hundred  and  fifty  whale  ships. 
The  '*  county  road"  displays  many  elegant  mansions,  the  dwellings  of  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants.  New  Bedford  is  considered  a  very 
wealthy  place,  and  the  inhabitants  active  and  enterprising.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  Quakers.' 

NewberUj  in  Craven  county,  North  Carolina,  was  once  the  capital,  and 
it  still  the  largest  town  r  f  the  state.    It  is  situated  on  the  Neuse,  Uiirty 
above  its  entrance  into  Pamlico  sound.    The  river  is  navigable  to 
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thia  place,  and  its  commerce  is  consideiablf.  Fopulatioiii  tbm  thonaaad 
eight  hundred. 

NetD  Brujutoict,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  partly  in  Middlesex  and  paitly 
in  Somerset  county,  on  the  south-west  side  of  ttariUui  river,  is  built  on  a 
low  but  healthy  situation,  and  has  considerable  trade.     Besides  the  other 

(lublic  institutions  usually  found  in  tovrna  of  similar  size,  this  has  a  theo- 
ogical  seminary,  and  a  college ;  both  established  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.     Population,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

NetobuTgh,  a  port  of  entry  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  is  a  well-built 
riUage,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  commanding 
a  deUgbtfiil  view  of  the  river  and  the  highlands.     The  principal  streets  ars 


|)ftved.  A  considerable  amount  of  shipping  is  owned  in  this  Tillage  ;  agri* 
•culture  and  manufactures  are  also  extremely  flourishing.  Populatiaa,  hx 
thousand  five  hundred. 

Newbaryport,  in  Essex  county,  Massacbusens,  at  the  month  of  the  Mer> 
rimack,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  regularity  of 
its  streets.  It  stands  uiwd  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  down  to  the  river  ; 
the  streets  are  generally  straight  and  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  lies 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile.  The  principal  streets  pasa 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  town,  from  the  summit  of  the  declivity  to 
the  river.  The  buildings  are  generally  handsome,  and  the  streeta  clean. 
Few  towns  in  the  United  States  surpass  Newbnryport  in  beauty.  It  was 
desolated  by  a  fire,  whidi  broke  out  on  the  night  of  May  31,  1811,  and 
destroyed  nearly  three  hundred  buildings.  The  plac«  has  never  re- 
covered  from  the  efiects  ■o(  this  calamity  ;  at  the  present  day,  the  tra««ller 
is  strudc  with  the  view  of  a  wide  heap  of  graa^'grown  ruins,  in  the  heart 
of  a  populous  town. 

The  harbor  of  this  place  is  good,  but  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a 
dangerous  bar;  auempta  are  now  making  to  improve  it  by  a  break-waiet 
•on  me  south  side  of  the  channel.  The  mercantile  enterprise  of  the  place 
Itai  latterly  been  diverted  from  commetce  to  the  fisheriea.    Sbjp^miidiag 
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n  carried  on  to  a  eonriderable  extent,  and  a  manuractoTy  of  hosiery  has 
been  estabhshed  in  the  place.  Thia  town  has  seren  churches,  two 
Iniiks,  two  insurance  offices,  and  two  newspapers.  A  handsome  chain 
bridge  crosses  the  river  from  the  centre  oi  the  town,  The  celebrated 
preacher,  George  Whitefield,  died  in  this  town  in  1760,  and  is  now  en- 
tombed in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Federal  street,  where  an  eleoant 
monument  has  been  erected  recently  to  his  memory.  Population,  six  ifiou- 
aand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

NeK  Cattle,  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in  Delaware,  ' 
aod  formerly  capital  of  the  stale.     The  village  extends  lengthwise  along 
the  Delaware  river,  on  a  rising  plain,  and  is  tolerably  compact  and  well 
kuih.     It  once  enjoyed  considerable  trade.     Population,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 

New  Harmony,  or  Harmony,  a  town  in  Posey  county,  in  the  south- 
%restem  part  of  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Harmo- 
nists, under  the  German,  Rapp,  and  more  recently  of  the  followers  of 
Onea,  of  Lanark.  The  former  establishment  was  removed  to  Economy, 
and  the  latter  abandoned. 

JVine  timen,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Connecticut,  in  New  Haven  county,  lies 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  that  runs  out  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  plain,  bordered  on  the  north  by  bold  and  perpendicular  emi- 
nencea.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and 
new  town.    The  old  town  is  divided  into  squares  of  dlfierent  extents. 


The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  handsome  and  well  situated.  The 
state  house  is  a  fine  edifice,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon.  Several  of 
the  churches  have  a  commanding  appearance ;  two  of  them  are  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  built  of  stone.  Private  dwelling-houses  are  mostly  of 
wood,  handsome  and  convenient.  The  public  square  and  principal  streets 
sre  finely  ornamented  with  trees ;  and  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  many 
of  the  residences,  nve  the  town  a  rural  and  delightful  appearance. 

TIm  hitbor  of  Now  Usven  is  ihallow,  and  gradually  fiUug  with  mud: 
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but  it  it  well  defended  from  winds,  and  the  maritiiDe  oommeiee  oflte 
port  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Connecticut     Its  intmv 
trade  is  assisted  by  the  Farmington  canal.    Packets  and  steamboats  ply 
regularly  and  frequently  between  this  port  and  New  York.     The  Indian 
name  oi  this  town  was  Quinipiack.    It  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in 
1638,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  which  remained 
distinct  from  that  of  Connecticut  till  1665.     The  state  legislature  meets 
here  and  at  Hartford  alternately.     Yale  College,  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  literary  institutions  in  America,  is  established  in  this  city ;  connect- 
ed with  this  are  a  theological,  a  medical,  and  a  law  school.     Many  acade- 
mies and  smaller  seminaries  are  also  established  here.     Population,  about 
eleven  thousand. 

New  London^  a  city  of  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  has  a  fine  harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  principally  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  facing  the  east  There 
are  many  pleasant  sites  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  and  several  of  the 
buildings  are  handsome ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  not 
flourishing.  The  neighboring  region  is  rocky  and  sterile,  and  there  are  no 
great  channels  of  communication  with  the  interior.  The  recent  attention 
of  the  merchants  to  the  whale  fisheries  has  given  a  considerable  impulse 
to  the  place,  and  promises  to  restore  it  to  its  former  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial city.  Fort  Trumbull  is  situated  at  the  south  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  arc  the  remains  of  Fort  6ris- 
wold,  which,  during  the  revolution,  was  the  scene  of  a  well-remembered 
and  fearful  tragedy.  Population,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six. 

Neio  Madridi  now  an  insignificant  village,  though  historically  interest- 
ing,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighty-one  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  town  was  founded  in  1787,  and  was 
intended  to  become  a  great  commercial  city,  and  the  emporium  of  the  vast 
tract  of  fertile  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
their  branches.  It  was  indeed  happily  situated  for  the  purpose ;  but 
the  river  has  swept  away  the  ground  on  which  it  was  originally  placed, 
and  the  earthquakes  of  1812  have  sunk  the  remainder  of  the  bluC  below 
high-water  mark.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  spot,  knowing  any  thing 
of  its  history,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  air  of  desolation  it  now  breathes. 
There  was  a  fine  lake  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  which  pub- 
lic walks  and  plantations  of  trees  were  planned  for  the  accommodation  of 
its  inhabitants ;  this  is  now  a  heap  of  sand.  As  the  earthquakes  are  occa- 
sionally recurring  in  this  neighborhood,  even  to  the  present  time,  people 
have  been  cautious  in  respect  to  settling  here ;  but  as  they  are  beconung 
more  assured.  New  Madrid  is  gradually  emerging  from  her  prostration. 

New  Orleans^  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  is  situated  directly 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  year  1717,  this  city  was  founded;  and  at  that 
period,  there  were  not,  perhaps,  five  hundred  white  inhabitants  in  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  beginning  of  1788,  the  town  con* 
tained  one  thousand  one  hundred  houses,  built  of  wood ;  in  March  of  thai 
year,  by  a  fire,  the  number  of  houses  was  reduced  in  five  hours  to  two  hun- 
dred. It  has  been  rebuilt  principally  of  brick,  which  is  of  so  soft  a  nature,  than 
the  buildings  are  plastered  on  the  outside  with  a  thick  coat  of  mortar*  puout 
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Aen  painted  or  whitewashed.  Several  warehouses  with  stone  fronts  hava 
been  recently  erected.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are 
cenerally  forty  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  public 
buildings  are  generally  elegant,  commodious  and  expensive.  There  are 
few  churches.  The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  ninety  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  four  towers.  The  Place  des  armes  is  a 
beautiful  green,  which  serves  as  a  parade.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  have  fine  gardens,  ornamented  with  orange  groves.  The  ^neral 
style  of  living  is  luxurious,  and  the  private  dwelling  are  elegantly  fur* 
nished.  The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
^nd  the  luxuries  of  every  country  ;  but  provisions  are  dear. 

New  Orleans  will  become  to  the  United  States  the  great  emporium  of 
commerce  and  wealth,  if,  by  the  draining  of  the  marshy  country  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  ever  becomes  a  healthy  city.  The  more  we  contemplate 
the  present  and  prospective  resourses  of  New  Orleans,  the  more  must  we  be 
convinced  of  its  future  greatness.  Being  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  curve  of  the  river  constitutes  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor.  Defend* 
ed  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  a  swamp  that  no  efifort 
can  penetrate,  the  city  can  only  be  approached  through  a  defile  three  quar* 
ters  of  a  mile  wide. 

New  Orleans  is  gradually  becoming  more  purely  American  in  all  its 
characteristics ;  but  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  French  and  Spanish 
descent,  and  the  French  language  is  more  commonly  spoken  than  tha 
English.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  highly  creditable. 
Education  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  but 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  respect  within  a  few  years. 
The  police  is  efficient,  and  scenes  of  disorder  rarely  occur. 

This  city  is  the  grand  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  tributaries  of  the  great  river  on  which  it  stands  afford  an  extent  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  miles,  already  navigated  by  steamboats,  and 
passing  through  the  richest  soil  and  the  pleasantest  climates.  Steamboats 
are  departing  and  arriving  every  hour,  and  fifty  or  sixty  are  often  seen  in 
the  harbor  at  one  time ;  while  many  hundreds  of  flat  boats  are  seen  at  the 
levee,  laden  with  the  various  productions  of  the  great  valley.  Measures 
have  been  adopted  by  the  state  legislature  to  have  the  neighboring  country 
well  explored,  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  raising,  and  improving  it.** 
The  streets  of  the  city  have  been  paved,  and  gutters  are  washed  by  water 

♦  Though  New  Orleans  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  commercial  importance,  as 
the  emporium  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  IMississippi  must  necessarily  continue  to  do, 
yet  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  climate  and  in  the  salubrity  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  and  even  accUmnted  whites  are  afraid  to  remain  when  a  greenish  scum  of  vege« 
table  matter  begins  to  appear  on  the  shallow  pools  in  August.  It  is  distressing  to 
record  the  fsEUit,  that,  on  an  average,  six  hundred  Irish  perish  yearly  in  and  about  New 
Orleans,  who  come  in  search  of  employment,  and  high  wages,  (a  dollar  a  day),  from 
New  York  and  Charle.ston,  to  the  ungenial  clime  of  Louisiana.  They  are  commonly 
employed  trenching  in  the  country,  and  digging  the  foundation  of  nouses  in  towns, 
inhale  deadly  vapors,  and  more  deadly  rum,  have  none  to  advise  or  guide  them,  and 
perish  miserably. 

It  may  not  be  intrusive  to  state,  in  this  place,  the  precautions  I  took  to  guard  against 
the  formidable  malady.  I  slept  in  an  upper  story,  performed  my  ablutions  as  regularly 
a.s  a  Hindoo,  ate  animal  food  only  once  a  day,  and  in  small  quantities,  (farinaceous 
substances  form  the  natural  food  of  men,)  drank  no  spirits,  but  two  or  three  glasses  of 
per  day,  took  three  or  fiwr  hoor^'  active  exercise,  kept  the  mind  employed,  took 
39  26* 
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from  the  rirer.  If  by  these,  or  other  means,  it  be  rendered  healthy.  NeAr 
Orleans  will  probably  become  the  largest  city  of  America. 

Newportj  a  seaport  and  semi-metropolis  of  Rhode  Island,  is  pleasandy 
situated  on  the  south-west  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  thirty  mil^ 

once  or  twice  a  little  precautionar}'  qninine,  and  avoided  the  nisht  atr,  which  crepe 
insidioasly  through  the  dull  streets  loaded  ^nth  pestilential  efflnria  from  the  slimy  hanks 
of  the  Twejf  and  from  the  creeks  of  c}'press  swampS|  the  haunts  of  loathsome  a]liga> 
tors  and  snakes. 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  thermometer  at  eight,  P.  M.  was  ahoat  ei^ty-fonr  d» 
grees,  without  a  breath  of  air,  but  m>'Tiarls  of  mammoth  musquetoes. 

New  Orleans  is  called  the  *■  wet  grave/  because,  in  digging  *  the  nsnxnr  house/ 
water  rises  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface.  Coffins  are  therefore  sank  three  or 
four  feet,  by  having  holes  bored  in  them,  and  two  black  men  stand  on  Aem  till  they 
fill  with  water,  and  reach  the  botttim  of  the  moist  tomb.  Some  people  are  narticalar, 
and  dislike  this  immersion  after  drath  ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  can  aflbm  h  have  a 
sort  of  brick  oven  built  on  the  surface  nf  the  ground,  at  one  end  of  which  the  coffin  is 
introduced,  and  the  door  hcrmeticaUy  closed;  but  the  heat  of  the  southern  son  on  this 
*  whited  sepukhre,'  must  bake  the  body  inside,  so  that  there  is  but  a  choice  of  diiiagree- 
ables  after  all.  The  plan  on  which  p^mltentiaries  are  built,  has  suggested  tu  the  Lonisi- 
anians  a  new  plan  for  interment :  a  bread  brick  wall  is  built  with  rows  of  cells  on  each 
side,  and  ia  these  the  dead  are  laid  to  wait  for  the  awful  blast  of  the  angel  (j>abriri,when 
the  dead  shall  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb,  and  come  forth  to  judgment. 

Though  it  was  the  season  of  disease  and  death,  yet  the  gamblers  still  continued  to 
reap  their  harvest  in  the  city.  Is'iglu  after  night  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  roulette  table 
in  the  neiehboring  house  ;  and  it  i^  said  that  a  revenue  of  thirty-five  thousand  dullan 
a  year  is  derived  by  the  city  from  licensed  ^mbling  honstvs,  which  sum  supports  an 
hospital.  Cock-fighting  is  a  favorite  amui>ement  with  both  whites  and  colored,  and 
vice  in  every  shape  seems  to  hohl  high  carnival  in  this  city  of  the  great  valley.  How- 
ever, let  no  one  judge  of  America  from  New  Orleans,  for  it  is-  altogether  sui  gaieris  ; 
and,  above  all,,  let  no  future  traveller  visit  it  in  autumn,  unless  he  wishes  '  to  shake  off 
this  mortal  coiy  and  save  the  coroner  some  trouUe. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  was — 

In  1802 10,000 

"  1810 17,242 

"  1820 27,176 

«  1831        50,000 

This  increase  is  quite  astonishing,  especially  when  we  consider  thsit  the  popnlatioB 
of  the  whole  state  of  Louisiana  under  the  French,  in  1763,  was  only  eleven  thousand. 
The  whites  are  said  to  be  at  present  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  slaves 
about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  in  the  state. 

In  1822,  there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  one  hund'red  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  bales  of  cotton ;  and  in  Ais  year,  foor 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen.  In  1822,  twenty-six  tboi^ 
sand  two  hundred  and  thirty4hree  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ^  and  in  this  year,  thirty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty4hree.  Sugar  and  molasses,  in  1829,  fifty-six  tbou- 
sand  five  hondred  and  sixty-six  hogsheads,  and  two  thousand  five  hund^  and  devm 
barrels  of  the  former,  and  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  hogsheads,  anif 
eight  thousuid  two  hundred  and  forty-five  barrels  of  the  latter.  This  season,  i(W-two 
thousand  one  hundred  aitd  forty-two  hogsheads,  and  two  thousand  six  hwiAred  and 
fifty  barrels  of  sugar ;  and  twenty4wo  thousand  eight  hunchred  and  seventy-two  bogs* 
heads,  and  fourteen  thoisand  seven  himdred  and  ninety-four  barrels  of  malBHSW 
Commerce  will  be  facilitated  by  another  canal  from  the  city  to  lake  Pontcfaartrain,  to 
be  commenced  next  vear^  and  I  travelled  from  the  city  to  the  lake,  four  miles  <m  a 
rail-road,  on  which  there  are  now  locomotive  engines.  The  citisens  seem  dttermmed 
to  avoid  the  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  river  navigation. 

At  New  Orleans,  in  the  gay  season,  they  have  very  pleasant,  thoagb  expensm 
amusements,  called  *  Bals  de  Bouquet,'  given  by  the  bachelors,  but  at  the  Ikonse  of  a 
kdy.  The  ganm  who  gives  the  dance,  is  (fistingoished  by  the  title  of  king ;  and  hia 
first  care,  rasa  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  ia  to 
Silsct  amoof  tkt  iatfies  of  his  acquaintance  a  queen  to  shut  his  powsTi  which  hft( 
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.  «mth  of  Proridence.  During  the  summei  monthB  it  is  a  fiiaca  of  fiuhioa- 
•Ue  tesort,  being  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  iu  climate.  It  fonneily 
poaseasad  conaideiaUe  commeicei  and  contained  more  than  "!■»>  tln>innn(l 
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inhabitants ;  Init  during  the  revolution,  it  was  a  long  thne  occupied  hy  th« 
memy,  and  Bufiered  severely.  The  principal  atieet  is  a  mile  in  length; 
the  boiuea  have  an  antique  appearonce.     The  harbor  is  very  safe,  suffi* 

gates  bf  cnTwning  his  Eur  paitim  with  a  vreath  of  flowers.  At  her  htnue,  and  in  her 
name,  is  lh«  ball  then  given.  After  two  or  three  qiudnlles,  the  first  queen  rises  from 
her  chair  of  stale,  and  is  conducted  into  the  middle  of  ihe  room  by  the  king,  when 
gracefully  raising  a  wreath  o[  Qowers,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand,  she  plat^  it  on 
the  brow  of  a  future  king,  ^another  bachelor  of  the  panyU  and  he,  after  a  low  obei- 
sance, having  fixed  upon  his  mate  in  like  nianner,  adoms  her  with  the  regalia  of  Iha 
bal  de  bouquet.  The  new  queen  tb-n  afcepts  the  proiTered  arm  of  the  king,  Ae  band 
|Aa;>  a  mArch,  and  foUoved  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  tbey  polonoise  roond  and 
rotutd  the  room.  Dancing  in  its  various  bmoches  succeeds  ;  quadrilles,  Anglaiset 
el  Eipagnoles  are  resumed  nilh  the  greatest  spirit,  and  routinued  until  after  dap 
lireaka,  when  the  Dm  icitig  and  queen  ceaw  to  trigu. 

After  an  nuusoally  hot  and  sultry  day,  the  sun  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  greeo. 
Ml  hne,  and  the  Greets  in  the  evening,  as  I  walked  home  lo  my  empty  hotel,  saiding 
fbrth  a  moat  disgustioR  effluvium  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  nigttt  I  was  awoke  by  the  noise 
of  the  doors  ami  windjows  violently  agitated  by  Ihe  wind  ;  il  increased  10  the  hniiicaaa 
roar,  tailed,  and  rose  again,  and  blew  with  amlUng  force  from  the  opposite  point  of 
Ihe  compass,  rain,  ai  the  same  lime,  deluging  the  city.  Thus  it  continued  all  next  da^  : 
Ote  aea  nuhed  into  lake  Praitchanrain ;  behind  the  town  it  burst  its  banks,  and  the  city 
waa  nader  water,  Ibe  levee  only  being  dry.  There  was  no  moving  out  of  the  house 
Sat  mmj  boars,  and  this  led  me  to  believe  that,  one  day  this  cinr,  rapidly  tncreasing 
a*  it  is  in  wealth  and  consequence,  will  be  swept  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  if  the  Mis- 
aiHippi  happens  lo  rise  unusually  high  at  tlie  annual  inundation,  and  at  the  same  time  ' 
the  ■milh.east  wind  raise  the  sea  at  its  month  and  in  Ihe  lakn.  More  vessela  were 
driven  on  shore  in  this  hnmcane  ;  Ihe  unburied  dead  were  laid  in  their  coffioa  in  lbs 
graw-yard,  and  floated  aNiut  till  the  waters  subsided  to  allow  of  their  being  buried-^ 
Ihe  neneh  was  horrible.  Many  bouses  were  onnxifcd,  and  almon  all  damaged  in  sumo 
way  or  other.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  siime  boats  and  canoes  npaei  in  creasing  the 
fiver ;  and,  as  usoaJ  (whether  it  proceed  from  ihe  alligators  or  nnder  curreDi,>  none  who 
fill  into  the  Hississif^  at  New  Orleans,  are  ever  seen  ^ain ;  and.  lastly,  the  hats  of 
1  fishermen  were  swept  off  lo  sea,  and  Ibe  poor  peopit  miserably  pensbed.'— 
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ciently  apacious  for  a  whole  fleet,  and  defended  by  three  forts.  ItCTnioTT 
was  flnt  settled  in  1638.  A  large  stone  mill  is  still  standing  here,  whirA 
was  erected  before  the  date  of  llie  earliest  records.  Some  of  the  public 
edifices  are  old  and  interesting.     Population,  eight  thousand  and  ten. 

NeiD  York,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the  TTnited  States,  Ues 
in  the  state  of  that  name,  at  the  nead  of  New  York  bay,  about  sixteen, 
miles  from  the  Atlantic   ocean.     Alanhattan  island,  on  which   the  dt)r 
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Stands,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  Hudson,  the  Hsrlem,  and  East  rivers, 
with  the  bay  on  the  south,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to 
three  in  breadth.  On  the  south'west  point  of  the  island,  overlooking  the 
bay,  is  a  fine  public  promenade,  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  prettily  laiil  out  in  walks, 
and  planted  with  trees.  In  the  evenings  it  is  generally  crowded  with  citi- 
zens, who  assemble  to  derive  ike  benefit  from  a  pleasant  breeze  off  the 
water,  or  listen  to  a  band  that  frequently  plays  in  the  Castle  garden,  which 
is  connected  with  the  walk  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  former  promenade 
iscalled  the  Battery,  from  having,  in  the  olden  times  of  the  Dutch  setlltirstOi 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  mounted  a  few  guns  ;  and  the  Castle  garden, 
in  a  simitar  manner,  possessed  no  garden,  nor  could  it  ever  have  posaeaaed 
one,  being  a  modem  stone  fort,  with  twenty-eight  embrasures,  built  upoii 
a  solid  rock,  which  appeared  but  a  short  distance  above  the  water.  Thib 
being  an  unprofitable  kind  of  investment  of  funds,  has  been  let  itf  the  cor- 
poration to  a  publican,  who  has  converted  it  to  a  much  more  proUtable  use 
charging  sixpence  for  admission,  and  giving  a  ticket,  so  that  the  visitoi 
may  enjoy  a  stroll  upon  the  upper  platform  of  the  fort,  admire  the  view, 
and  then  call  for  a  glass  of  liquor  ai  the  bar.  The  bniteiy,  nevertheless, 
is  the  most  pleasant  promenade  in  New  York,  and  excels  any  thing  else 
of  the  kind  in  America.  Governor's  island,  about  three  quarters  of  & 
mile  distant  in  the  hay,  has  a  large  stone  circuhtr  fort,  with  three  tiers  oi 
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anbnsnres,  and  i*  calculated  fbi  moie  than  one  hnndred  gun*  at  iti 
weilem  eitremity. 


Of  the  public  buildings  of  New  York,  the  City  Hall,  conlaining  the 
Bupreme  court,  mayor's  couri,  and  various  public  offices,  situated  in  the 
park,  a  fine  and  handsome  square,  is  the  most  remarkable ;  and  being 
fionled  with  wtiite  marble,  has  a  beautiful  eflcct  when  seen  (hrough  the 
trees  in  the  park.  The  building  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  teneth, 
with  a  dome  and  tower  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  justice.  The  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  in  Wall  sUeei.  is  a  fine  edifice,  of  the  same  material 
aa  the  front  of  the  City  Hall.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  the 
poat-ofiice,  and  above  it  the  Exchange,  eighty-five  feet  m  length,  fifiy-five 
in  width,  and  forly'&ve  in  height  to  the  dome,  from  which  it  is  lighted. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  other  buildings  in  the  street,  are  insurance 
offices,  banks,  and  exchange  ofGces. 

'  The  churches  in  New  York,'  says  Lieulenant  Coke, '  are  handsomer 
edifices  than  those  in  the  southern  cities  I  visited,  and  contain  some  inte- 
resting  monuments.  St.  Paul's,  in  the  park,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
states.  In  the  interior,  there  ia  a  tablet  in  the  chancel  to  Sir  Robert  Tem- 
ple, baronet,  the  first  consul  general  to  the  United  States  from  England, 
who  died  in  the  city ;  and  one  to  the  wife  of  the  British  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  who  died  during  the  revolution,  from  distress  of  mind  ;  being  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  by  the  events  of  the  time.  In  the  yard,  abo,  there 
ia  a  lam  Egyptian  obelisk  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble,  thirty-two 
Am  ia  Efliglu,  oactad  to  Thomaa  A.  Emmett,  an  eninant  cotuuallor  at  law 
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•nd  brother  of  the  Irish'  orator  who  aufiered  during  the  rebellion.  Whed 
I  visited  New  York  again,  some  months  afterwards,  one  front  of  it  w«> 
embeUic^ed  with  an  emblematical  representation  of  his  fortunes.     ThooglL 


it  was  in  an  unfinished  stale,  and  the  canvass  had  not  been  removed  from 
before  the  scaffolding,  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  representation  of  a 
hand,  with  a  wreath  or  bracelet  of  shamrock  round  the  wrist,  clasping 
one  with  a  similar  omarnent  of  stars,  and  the  eagle  of  America  sheltering 
the  unstrung  harp  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Emmett  had  emifrraied  to  the  stales, 
and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation 
many  yean  previous  to  his  death.  There  is  also  auoiher  monument  near 
it,  under  the  portico  of  the  church,  to  General  Monteomery,  who  fell  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Quebec  in  1775.  This  monument  was 
erected  previously  lo  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  congress  j 
and  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  removed  from  Quebec  lo  New  York, 
and  interred  at  Sl  Paul's,  another  tablet  was  added,  recording  the  event; 
though  at  the  time,  great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  they  actually 
were  the  general's  remains  which  were  exhumed.  The  matter  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  set  at  rest  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  publication  of  a  cer- 
tificale  drawn  up  by  the  person  who  had  actually  hurled  the  general  in  the 
first  instance,  and  who  was  then  living  in  Quebec,  at  a  verr  advmced  age, 
being  the  only  survivor  of  the  army  which  served  under  Wolfe, 

'"There  is  a  nrj  handsome  monument,  near  the  centre  of  the  church- 
J  £eaD, of  Drury  Lane  theatiei  to  Cooke,  the  actor.    Trioi' 


yard,  erwted  by  S 
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Xf  churchy  which  is  also  in  Broadway,  was  the  oldest  in  the  city,  having 
been  originally  built  in  1696,  but  destroyed  by  fire  eighty  years  after^ 
wards,  although  from  the  circumstance  of  a  monument  in  the  church-yard« 
oT  1691,  it  appears  it  was  used  as  ti  burial-ground  some  time  previously. 
Though  not  containing  much  above  an  acre  of  around,  by  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, not  fewer  than  'hiro  hundred  thousand  bodies  have  been  buried  ia 
it  Of  late  years  there  have  been  no  burials,  and  weeping  willows  with 
various  trees  have  been  planted,  which  in  time  will  malfie  it  ornamental 
to  the  city.  In  one  comer  are  the  ruins  of  a  monument,  erected  but  six- 
teen  years  since  to  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  American  navy,  who  fell  de- 
fending his  ship,  the  Chesapeak,  aeainst  Sir  P.  Broke,  in  the  Shannon. 
His  bckly  was  taken  to  Hali&x,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  buried  there  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  the  pall  being  the  American  ensign  supported  by  six  of 
the  senior  captains  in  the  royal  navy,  then  in  the  harbor,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans immediately  after  sent  a  Tessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  apply  for  the 
removal  of  the  body,  which  being  granted,  it  was  re-bnried  m  Trinity 
church-yard,  and  the  present  monument,  no  lasting  memorial  of  his  coun- 
try's gnef,  erected  upon  the  spot.  It  is  a  most  shabby  economical  struc- 
ture, built  of  bride,  and  faced  with  white  marble.  The  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  is  broken  short,  with  part  of  the  capital  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  pedestal,  emblematic  of  his  premature  death.  Owmg  to  the  sum- 
mit being  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  rain  has  gained  admittance  into  the 
interior  of  the  brick  work,  and  has  given  the  column  a  considerable  incli- 
nation to  one  side.  Some  of  the  marble  front  also,  with  two  sides  of  that 
of  the  pedestal,  have  fallen  down  and  exposed  the  shabby  mterior.  Sure- 
ly, such  a  man  deserved  a  monument  of  more  durable  materials.'* 

^  That  the  Amencans,  however,  were  not  nnmindful  of  the  respect  paid  to  his 
remains  by  the  BritiBh,  appears  from  the  following  part  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
monument: 

'  His  bravery  in  action 

Was  only  equalled  by  his  modesty  in  triumph, 

And  his  magnanimity  to  the  vanquished. 

In  private  life 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  generous  and  endearing  qualities ; 

And  so  acknowledged  was  his  public  worth, 

That  the  whole  nation  mourned  his  loss, 

And  the  enemy  contended  with  bis  countrymen 

Who  most  should  honor  his  remains/ 

There  is  a  monument  near  it  to  the  memory  of  General  Hamilton,  wholiad  served 
with  distinction  under  Washington,  and  ranked  high  as  a  statesman.  He  was  killed 
in  a  dnd  by  Colonel  Burr,  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  who  is  yet  living  iii 
New  York.    The  mscription  is  as  follows : 

To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
The  corporation  of  Trinity  church 

Have  erected  this  monument, 

In  testimony  of  their  respect  for 

The  patriot  of  incorruptible  integrity, 

Tne  soldier  of  approved  valor. 

The  statesman  of  consummate  wisidom ; 

Whose  talents  and  whose  virtues 

Will  be  admired  by  a  gratel^ii  posterity 

Long  after  this  marble  shall  have  numldered  into  dnt. 

He  died  July  H 1804,  agad4br|y-fev«&.— AiMwii'f  lWlpi«ft. 
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Among  the  most  ^lendid  public  buildings  is  tha  Masonic  baOi  kflaiUa!^ 
edifice,  in  Broadway,  fifl]f  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  high ;  it  is  eamwrnid" 
of  the  eastern  gray  granite.     Of  collegiate  institntions,  Columbia  collegs 
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is  the  oldest  in  New  York.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  square  ornamented 
with  majeBtic  trees ;  and  the  standard  of  classical  education  here  is  very 
high.  This  institution  possesses  an  estate  valued  at  four  hundred  thou 
eand  dollars.  In  1831,  the  University  of  New  York  was  chartered;  it  is 
projected  on  the  broad  and  liberal  plan  of  the  continental  universities,  and 
promises  to  be  of  great  utility.  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  numerous;  biUe 
and  missionary  societies  are  numerous  and  well  endowed.  Literary  and 
scientific  institutions  flourish.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  the  Society 
Library,  founded  in  1754,  and  containing  upwards  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  Historical  society  was  incorporated  in  1809,  and  has 
collected  a  vast  number  of  important  documents  in  relation  to  the  conntrr 
in  general,  and  particularly  to  New  York.  The  Lyceum  for  Natnnu 
History,  the  Clinton  Hall  association,  and  the  Mercantile  Library  aMOOM* 
tion,  are  flourishing  and  useful  institutions. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  was  chartered  in  1308.  It  has  two  ezhibitioM 
annually.  The  library  consists  of  books  of  views,  designs  and  drawioga^ 
relating  chiefly  to  antique  subjects.  Among  the  presidents  of  this  inatin^ 
lien  have  been  Edwud  Livingston,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  John  TrambulL 
The  Natisnal  Academy  ma  founded  in  I9S6,  and,  with  a  few  exception^ 
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is  iltogedier  composed  of  artists.  Of  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the 
CRY,  ive  can  sa^r  but  little.  The  Bark  theatre  is  the  place  of  most  &shion* 
Me  resort ;  it  is  a  spacious  edifice,  adjoining  the  park.  It  is  eighty  feet 
lonff,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep.  The  Bowery  theatre  is 
vrea  attended.     An  opera  house  has  been  recently  built. 

The  number  of  insurance  offices  in  this  city  is  upwards  of  forty.  In 
1887,  the  total  of  banking  capital  amounted  to  about  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Sereral  aew  banks  have  been  since  chartered,  and  this  amount 
has  been  mack  increased.  For  ks  advantage  of  inland  and  external  com- 
merce, no  city  in  the  United  States  can  be  compared  with  New  York« 
The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  here  from  foreign  parts  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  1833,  was  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five . 
and  the  number  of  passengers  was  over  thirty-two  thousand.  In  1832, 
the  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  parts  during  the  whole  year,  was  onti 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten ;  in  1829,  it  was  thirteen  hundred  and 
four,  being  forty-one  less  in  the  whole  year  than  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1833. 

The  population  of  New  York  in  1697,  was  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  two ;  in  1756,  thirteen  thousand  and  forty  ;  in  1790,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand and  thirty-one ;  in  1800,  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  ;  in  1810,  ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-three ;  m 
1820,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six ;  in 
1S26,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  and  eighty-six ;  and  in  1830, 
two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  twenty-one.  It  is  now  estimated  at 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

Norfolk,  the  commercial  capital  of  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Elizabeth  river,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  its  two  main  branch- 
es, and  eight  miles  above  Hampton  roads.  The  town  lies  low,  and  is 
in  some  places  marshy,  though  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  theatre,  three  banks,  an  academy,  ma- 
rine hospital,  athenaeum,  and  six  churches.  The  harbor,  which  is  capacious 
and  safe,  is  defended  by  several  forts.  One  is  on  Craney  island,  near  the 
month  of  Elizabeth  river.  There  are  also  fortifications  at  Hampton  roads  ; 
the  principal  of  which,  Fort  Calhoun,  is  not  yet  completed,  ropulation, 
ten  thousand. 

Northampton  is  a  post  and  shire  town  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  and  ninety-five  miles  from 
Boston.  Its  population  in  1830,  was  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirteen.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  two  broad  streets,  in  which  are  situated  the 
churches  and  county  buildings.  This  town  is  very  beautiful,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  villas  of  various  sizes,  and  of  pleasing,  though  irregular  archi- 
tecture, seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  taste  and  elegance  of  their 
external  decorations.  There  is  primitive  white  limestone  in  the  vicinity, 
and  much  of  the  pavement  and  steps  are  of  white  marble.  The  trees  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  are  single  spreading  trees,  principally  elms, 
and  of  considerable  age ;  the  roads  are  wide,  and  the  footpaths  are  excel- 
lent everywhere.  Northampton  is  surrounded  by  rising  grounds ;  but 
mount  Holyoke,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  is 
the  hill  which  all  strangers  ascend,  for  the  sake  of  the  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful prospect  from  its  summit.  The  valley  that  lies  at  its  base,  contains 
the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  in  New  England,  well  cultivated 
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ftn(l  IMipiiloQft.  The  spires  of  thirty  churdies  are  'ieen  firom  ikb  Isp  of 
mount  Holyoke,  and  in  a  clear  day  the  hills  of  New  Haven  are  dtstucd^ 
visible.  Round  Hill  school,  in  this  town,  is  an  institution  of  some  note,  aome* 
what  on  the  plan  of  a  German  gymnasium.  There  are  two  banks  here^ 
woolen  manufactories,  an  insurance  office,  and  a  printing  office ;  tfaa 
public  houses  are  good,  and  the  town  is  somewhat  a  place  of  summer 
resort. 

Nanoich^  a  city  of  New  London  county,  Cennecticat,  sitaated  at  tha 
head  of  navigation  on  Thames  river,  contains  three  compact  settlements; 
of  which  Chelsea  Landing,  situate  at  the  poiat  of  land  between  the  She^ 
tucket  and  Yantic  rivers,  is  the  principal,  its  location  is  peculiarly  roman^ 
tic ;  and  it  is  a  place  of  much  enterprise  and  business.  What  is  called 
the  town  is  two  miles  north-west  of  Chelsea,  contcuning  the  court  hou8e» 
^uid  some  other  public  buildings ;  and  the  third  settlement  is  Bean  Hill,  in 
the  western  part  of  Norwich.  The  city  contains  a  bank,  four  or  five 
churches,  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  The  Yantic  falls* 
one  mile  from  Ohelsea,  are  beautiful,  and  aibrd  facilities  for  mills  and 
manufactories.  From  a  reck  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  which  over> 
hangs  the  stream,  tradition  says  a  number  of  Narragansetts  once  precipi- 
tated diemselves  when  pursued  by  the  Mohegans. 

On  an  elevated  bank,  north  of  what  is  called  the  cove,  and  near  the 
Yantic  falls,  is  the  burying-ground  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Mohegans^ 
commonly  called  '  the  burying-ground  of  the  Uncasses.'  Many  of  their 
ffraves  are  still  designated  by  coarse  stones ;  on  some  of  which  are  English 
inscriptions.  Uncas  was  buried  here,  and  many  of  his  descendants ;  but 
his  family  is  now  nearly  extinct.  There  are  one  or  two  living  who  claim 
a  kindrea,  but  who  have  very  little  of  the  magnanimity  or  valor  for  which 
he  was  so  conspicuous.  Population  of  Norwich,  about  five  thousand  two 
hundred. 

Pawtucket^  a  town  of  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  four  miles  north-east 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  falb  of  Paw^ 
tucket  river,  near  the  Blackstone  canal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  places  in  the  union.  It  contains  numerous  cotton  factories^ 
and  shops  for  machinery,  and  other  purposes.  Population^  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Pensacoloy  the  capital  of  West  Florida,  and  naval  station  of  the  United 
States,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  founded  by  a  Spanish  officer  in  1699,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 

Sarallelogram,  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commch 
ious,  and  the  anchorage  is  good,  though  toward  shore  the  water  is  gene* 
rally  shallow.  It  is  regarded  as  a  comparatively  healthy  place.  Popula- 
tion, about  two  thousand. 

Petersburg,  a  borough  and  port  of  entry,  in  Dinwiddle  county,  Virginiaf 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomatox.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point 
for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.  In  1815,  three  hundred  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  the  new  houaea 
are  generally  tluve  stories  in  height ;  it  is  of  the  first  class  of  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  presents  an  appearance  of  enterprise  and  wealth.  Population* 
*eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

PhUadelphia^  the  second  city  in  size  and  j)opulation  in  the  United  Stateii 
iia  situated  in  a  county  of  the  same  name,  five  miles  above  the  junction  cf 
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the  SchnyOdn  and  Delsware  riTers,  and,  by  the  coone  of  the  rirer,  abont 
one  hondGred  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Penn,  in  1682,  and  was  originally  laid  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram,  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth.  The 
city  now  extends  from  Uie  lower  part  of  Southwark  to  the  upper  ml 
of  Kensington,  about  four  miles,  and  from  one  river  to  the  other.  For 
municipal  purposes,  the  legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  established  cor- 
|x>rate  goyemments  in  different  parts  of  the  suburbs,  so  that  Philadelphia 
is  divided  into  the  following  districts :  the  corporations  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  Gkurden,  South- 
wark, and  Moyamensing.  The  municipal  government  of  the  city  proper  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  a  select  and  common 
council,  besides  subordinate  executive  officers. 

•  Philadelphia,  the  reverse  of  Lisbon,'  says  a  recent  English  traveller^ 
'  at  first  presents  no  beauties  ;  no  domes  or  turrets  rise  in  the  air  to  break 
the  uniform  stifi*  roof-line  of  the  private  dwellings ;  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  only  buildings  which  show  their  lofty  heads  above  the  rest,  are* 
the  state  house,  Christ  church,  (both  built  prior  to  the  revolution,)  a  pres- 
byterian  meeting-house,  and  a  shot  tower.  The  city,  therefore,  when 
viewed  from  the  water,  and  at  a  distance,  presents  any  thing  but  a  pictu-^ 
Tesque  appearance.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  too,  that  there  should  be  such 
ft  scarcity  of  spires,  and  conspicuous  buildings,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
ninety  places  of  worship,  besides  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  in 
great  numbers.  In  place,  too,  of  noble  piers  and  quays  of  solid  masonry,, 
•which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  city  containing  near  one 
hnndred  and  forty -thousand  innabitants,  and  holding  the  second  rank  in 
commercial  importance  in  North  America,  there  are  but  some  shabby 
wharves  and  piers  of  rough  piles  of  timber,  jutting  out  in  unequal  lengths 
and  shapes,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  river  front ;  and  these,  againv. 
are  backed  by  large  piles  of  wooden  warehouses,  and  mean-looking  stores. 
On  the  narrow  space  between  them  and  the  water,  are  hundreds  of  negra 
porters,  working  at  vast  heaps  of  iron  bars,  barrels  of  fioux,  cotton  h&gSy 
and  all  the  various  merchandise  imported  or  exported,  singing,,  in  their 
strange  broken  English  tone  of  voice,  some  absurd  chorus. 

*  Fifty  paces  hence,  the  stranger  enters  the  city,  which  possesses  an  inte- 
rior almost  unrivalled  in  the  world.  On  walking  throufirh  the  fine  broad 
streets,  with  rows  of  locust  or  other  trees,  which,  planted  on  the  edge  of 
the  causeway,  form  a  most  detightful  shade,,  and  take  away  the  g^te  of 
the  brick  buildings,  he  is  struck  immediately  with  the  air  of  simplicity,  yet 
strength  and  durability  which  all  the  public  edifices  possess,  while  the  pri-^ 
▼ate  dwellings,  with  their  neat  white  marble  steps  and  window  sills, 
bespeak  wealth  and  respectability.  The  neatness  too,  of  the  dress  of  every 
individual,  with  the  total  absence  of  those  lazy  and  dirty  vagabonds  who 
ever  infest  our  towns,  and  loiter  about  the  ccMmers  of  all  the  public  streets, 
passing  insolent  remarks  upon  every  well-dressed  man,  or  even  unattended 
female,  impress  a  foreigner  with  ft  most  pleasing  and  favorable  idea  of  aa 
American  city. 

'  The  river  in  front  of  the  town  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but  the  channel  i» 
considerably  contracted  by  an  island,  which  extends  nearly  the  full  lengtl^ 
of  the  town,  and,  consequently  renders  the  navigation  more  intricate.  It 
fi  fcetittf  pliinted  with  treas,,  and  a  tbip  imt^  been  cua  ashore  at  (fee  end» 
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and  converted  into'  a.  tarem,  a  house  being  raised  upon  t&e  upper  de 
It  was  quite  a  gala  day,  niuneraus  steam  vessels  and  rowing  boats  pniegi 


iiig  up  ihe  aCream  to  Kensington  (part  of  the  subuifoa,)  and  we  arriveiti 
in  lime  to  see  a  large  ship,  of  six  hundred  tons  burthen,  glide  gracen 
from,  the  stocks. 

'  I  now  commenced  visiting  all  the  public  institutions.  Of  chariti 
societies  the  number  is  ama;iing ;  probably  no  city  in  the  world,  of  I 
sjme  population,  possesses  an  equal  number,  ll  niay  be  truly  said,  tlw 
deserves  its  name  of  "  Philadelphia ;"  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  hnnn 
institutions  and  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  end  orphans,  bew 
iihove  one  hundred  and  fifty  mutual  benefit  societies,  on  the  principle 
the  English  clubs;  being  HSsociQiions  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  for  the  ■ 

Iiort  of  each  other  in  sickness,  each  member  contributing  monthly  or  wei 
y  a  small  sum  to  the  general  fund.  Of  the  public  institutions,  the  "Pel 
sylvania  Hospital"  is  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  It  is  situated  in  a  e 
tral  part  of  the  city,  near  Washington  square,  and  was  founded  eighty-l 
years  since,  Benjamin  Franklin  being  its  greatest  promoter.  It  conia 
an  excellent  library  of  about  seven  thousand  volumes  ;  and  it  is  calcula 
that  obout  fourteen  hundred  patients  are  annunlly  admitted  into  it,  of  wh 
number  three  fifths  are  paupers;  the  remainder  paying  for  the  advaDlaj 
they  derive  from  the  institution.  The  building  occupies  an  immei 
extent  of  ground,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  an  open  space  is  left  for  a  free  t 
culation  of  air;  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  a  ward  for  insane  patiei 
of  whom  there  are  generally  more  than  one  hundred.  The  necesoi 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  nospttal  are  derived  from  the  interest  of 
capital  stock,  and  from  the  exhibition  of  West's  splendid  painting  of  Chi 
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heeling  the  sick,  which  sroduces  about  five  hundred  dollaia  per  uiiii 
and  is  exhibited  in  a  building  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  hoapital  sqna 
The  United  States  bank  is  a  splendid  edifice,  built  on  the  plan  of 
Parthenon  at  Athens.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  sixQr-one,  and 
oreadtb  eighty-sevea  feeu    The  maio  «iUnnce  ia  &»ia  GhenitU  atIm^ 


sir 

■  fligbt  of  six  marble  steps,  exNndin^  along  Ae  wbofe  fhmt  of  tite  pottibo. 
which  is  supported  \rf  fluted  columiu  four  and  a  half  feet  in  .diameter.  la 
Om  ceatr«  of  the  buildiag  is  the  banking  roocn,  which  is  eighty-one  feek 
long,  and  foTty-eight  feet  wide.  The  wnole  body  ef  the  edifice  is  arched 
in  a  bomb-proof  manner,  from  the  cellu  to  the  rtiaf,  which  is  corered  with 
copper.  The  New  Bank  of  I^nnaylvania  is  an  exteosire  and  ^gsnt  edi- 
fice of  marble  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  constnicted  aHet  the  moiiwl  of  tb» 
ancient  temple  of  the  Uums,  on  the  nyssui.  There  ate  at  present  six- 
teen banking  honsei  within  the  cily  and  the  incwporated  dietiicts,  with  an 
agnegate  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  di^an. 

The  Asylam  for  the  IJeaf  and  Dumb  is  one  of  the  meet  eonspicuoua 
edifices  in  the  cil^.  The  association  was  established  in  April,  1S!0,  and 
was  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  Philadelphia  now  contains  about 
one  hundred  churches,  few  of  which  are  distinguished  (oi  siae,  extent,  or 
architectural  beauty. 

The  state  house,  in  which  the  continental  congress  sat,  and  from  whence 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  Issued,  is  still  standing.  It  is  located  m 
Chesnut  street,  is  built  of  brick,  comprising  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and 
has  undergone  no  material  alteration  since  its  first  erection.  It  has  a  vene* 
rable  appearance,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  having  a  clock,  the  dial 
of  which  is  glass,  and  is  illuminated  at  night  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
showing  the  hour  and  minutes  until  that  time.  The  front  is  a  considera- 
ble distance  back  from  the  street,  the  walk  being'  paved  to  the  curb-stone 
with  brick,  and  two  elegant  rows  of  trees  extending  its  whole  length. 
East  of  the  main  entrance,  jn  the  front  room,  the  sessions  of  congress  were 
held,  and  the  question  of  independence  decided. 

The  arcade  contains  Peale's  museum,  rnie  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  comprising  the  most  complete  skeleton  of  the  mammoth  perhans  la 
the  world.  It  is  perfect,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  few  bones,  which  nave 
been  supplied  by  imitating  the  others.  This  skeleton  was  found  in  Ulster 
county.  New  York. 


The  Academy  of  ArU,  in  Chesnut  street,  contains  a  large  number  of 
funtings,  ■ev«ial  of  whi^  an  the  property  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.    Amoag 


Uww  is  nu  executed  by  David,  npresentin^  Napoleon  cnniajr  dke  J^ 
Aoother  ia  a  full-length  poitrait  of  JoKph  tumself.  sa  king  of  Spain. 

It  ia  to  Fnnklin  thnt  tbe  city  is  indebted  for  its  great  library,  iriiiA 
nov  numben  about  thirty-five  thousand  volumea.  It  waa  incorporated  in 
1742i  and  in  1790,  tbe  pieseat  neai  ediSce  waa  erected  on  tbe  east  side  of 
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Fifth  street,  opposite  tbe  stale  bouse  square.  Tbe  Athensum  ia  a  valua- 
ble institution,  esiabliabed  in  1S14 ;  it  has  a  collection  of  about  five  thou- 
sand fiTe  hundred  volumes,  and  more  than  seventy  newspapers  and  period- 
ica] journals  are  regularly  received  in  its  reading  room.  The  Philosophi- 
cal society  has  a  collection  of  six  thousand,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  a  collection  of  five  thousand  volumes.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ia  distinguished  for  its  medical  school,  which  is  attended  1^  a  class 
of  from  four  to  fire  hundred.  The  United  Suites  Mint  was  estabhsbed  in 
1791,  and  bysuccessive  acts  of  congress  has  been  coniinued  at  Pbiiadel- 
phia.  In  1^9,  a  new  building  for  the  mint  was  commenced  in  CheannI 
street ;  it  baa  but  recently  been  completed.  It  is  of  tbe  Ionic  order,  and 
modelled  after  a  celebrated  Grecian  temi^e.* 

*  The  new  Hint  appnn  to  be  a  TaTorire  place  of  resort  for  dM  cniisas  ammg  om 
fellow  citizens.  Visiton  pass  in  by  Ihe  Chesant  street  front  at  all  honta  of  the  mom 
iug,  and  are  at  once  ushered  into  a  beautttht  and  capacious  baildiog,  well  adapted  for 
the  iuponanl .  puriloHea  for  which  it  was  erected.  When  we  took  rooDd  ita  amjda 
■"—""""8,  we  wonder  how  it  waa  pewibU  to  accemmodaie  so  exieoaiTe  a  hr- 


rcuncu.  onMurar.  ^9 

Of  tke  public  works  of  I%iWelphia,  there  ii  none  of  which  ito  inhalti- 
luti  an  uuMt  }tt*tly  prowi  than  tboM  at  Pair  Mount,  by  which  th«  city  ia 
■iq^iwd  with  water  of  the  best  quality,  ia  the  greatest  plenn'.  Fail 
Mnini  is  in  the  rear  of  ihe  city  upon  the  bankof  (he  SchuylldU.  "nte  teser- 
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rain  are  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  rising^  from  the  river,  a  part  of  it 
peipendicolai  rock,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.  They  contain  upwards 
of  twelre  millions  of  gallons,  supplying  the  city  through  between  fineen 
■nd  twenty  miles  of  pipes.  The  water  was  formerly  forced  to  the  reser- 
Toiis  by  steam,  which  is  no  longer  used  ;  it  is  now  raised  by  machinery 
propelled  by  the  Schuylkill.     The  machinery  is  simple,  and  is  turned  by 

»«  done  in  the  miserably  confined  apanmcnia  of  the  old  coining  honse  in  Seventh 
nrwc.  and  Ihil  not,  at  the  same  lime,  to  admire  the  neat  and  simple  l)eauty  of  the  pre- 
«eni  building.  The  first  object  which  ailracls  atieuiion  on  enterinf,  is  a  huec  sieam 
engine,  at  the  opposite  eod  of  the  building,  the  noise  of  which,  added  lo  the  inuesi.nnt 
juiing  of  the  dies,  gives  token  of  the  labnrioas  purpose  lo  vliirh  it  is  applieil.  Thn 
engine,  of  ibirtf  horse  power,  is  the  most  highly-finished  specimen  of  Ihe  slenin  engine 
we  liave  ever  witnessed.  The  Khal\s,  uprii;hl  and  hori/imtnl.  nn- of  polished  metal, 
and  most  of  the  co^heels  ajre  uf  brass.  The  huge  lly-wheels  run  with  the  prKiition 
of  a  WBich-vheel,  while  the  various  and  toi^W  diU'ercnt  pur^uses  to  which  iis  power 
IS  ap[died.  strike  the  beholder  with  odiniraliun  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  machi- 
tiM-  Rush  and  Muhlenburg,  of  this  city,  constructed  this  engine ;  its  cost  was  about 
Bght  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  bot  rooms  in  which  the  bullion  is  convened  into  ingots,  we  entered  the 
rooou  where  the  ingots  are  passed  throu|<h  a  succession  of  steel  rollers,  until  they 
■ssnme  the  flatness  and  thinness  of  a  common  iron  hoop.  Thence  we  ascnided  into  a 
room  vbere  these  thin  bare  are  passed  through  a  steel  guage,  to  give  them  a  uni-  ■ 
form  thickness,  equal  to  that  of  ihe  hulfJollar.  A  punch,  worhed  by  the' same  ennne, 
eow  oat  the  silver  of  a  proper  sia,' ;  the  scraps  of  silver  are  melleit  over  again  into 
■Dgols.  From  this  room  tbe  prepared  bits  are  taken  down  into  the  die  room,  where 
Ifae;  are  posaed  oo  their  edges,  through  a  machine  whi(:h  gives  them  the  imprvssioa 
they  bear  opon  the  edge.  They  are  thence  handed  over  to  the  coineis,  by  whom  they 
are  ^aced  in  a  lobe,  in  a  pile  a  foot  high,  whence  they  drop  one  at  a  time,  on  a  slids 
which  conveys  them  directly  to  the  dies.  Here  they  receive  the  proper  impressiwi  ta 
^Kh  side,  from  dies  forced  together  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  ten  or  twelve  feel  long, 
wsAed  hotizonislty  t^  three  mea.    tbe  innaat  tbe  coin  receiTes  its  proper  impnsne^ 


ktg«  witsr  wheels,  vhoee  speed  mav  be  ^radu&ted  to  tny  wmuwd  aiM> 
ber  of  revolntionB  per  minute  ;  if  all  sre  in  motioa,  they  will  iun  nfM 
'  mUlioDB  of  gallonit  in  twenty-four  hours.  To  turn  them,  the  SchnyftiQ 
-  has  been  dunmed  its  whole  breadth,  hy  which  the  watn  is  thrown  faeek 
into  a  reservoir  lock,  whence  it  is  admitted  as  required  to  operate  apm  the 
wheels,  aud  is  discharged  into  the  river  below  the  dun.  The  wbole  ex- 
pense of  these  works,  inclading  estimated  cost  of  works  abutdoned,  was 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  eighiy-three  thousand.  The  quantity  of 
which  they  disseminate  through  the  city,  is  not  only  sufficient  for 
'     ■'     ■       ■  '  ■  ''■■'.     It  is     '  ■  '      ■ 


every  family,  but  is  used  to  wush  the  streets.  It  is  of  immense  service  in 
case  of  fire,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  screw  the  hose  to  hydrants,  which 
are  placed  al  convenient  distances,  to  secure  a  constant  stieam  of  sufficient 
force  to  reach  an  ordinary  hei^it. 

There  are  three  prisons  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Walnut  street,  a  second 
in  Arch  street,  and  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  latter  is  situated  on 
high  ground  near  the  city,  and  is  designed  to  carry  the  principle  of  solitary 


confinement  into  effect.  The  system  pursued  here  will  be  fully  explained 
in  B  different  portion  of  the  volume.  Ten  acres  are  occupied  by  the  estate 
lishment,  inclosed  by  massive  walls  of  granite,  thirty-five  feet  high,  with 
towers  and  battlements. 

There  are  two  bridges  across  the  Schuylkill,  both  of  which  are  snbetan- 
lial  and  elegant  structures.     The  Fair  Mount  bridge  consists  of  a  single 

il  is  forced  off  the  die  into  a  box  rendr  to  receive  it,  and  gives  place  to  BnotIief,w]ack 
iuunediaiel;  occupies  the  same  position,  and  undergucs  ilie  same  operalioD. 

After  having  gone  through  the  whole  estnblishment,  the  iTi>|iression  left  vpoa  iha 
tniad  is  that  of  astonishment  and  wonder,  that  nn  end  oC  such  immense  importance  w 
the  supply  of  coin  for  a  whole  nalion,  can  be  allained  by  means,  apparently,  so  simple, 
and  of  such  read;  comprehension.  The  spectator,  going  through  alone,  needs  no  one 
to  explain  this  or  that  operaiioD.  Evcrv  thing  eiplains  iisi-lf  on  the  insiimt  j  for  evny 
tiling  is  &ee  from  mystery  or  coneeilmeiH,  while  tlitf  exccllnil  ciindilion  of  the  esta^ 
lishmew,  aud  the  extreme  politeness  lo  St  rangers,  .manifested  by  even-  person  about  il, 
malerially  enhancai  the  plcnstire  ol'  a  visit,  to  the  Sliat  of  the  United  Stmea —PAitaJrf- 
fhia  paftr. 


uch,  of  three  hundred  and  fbity  feet  in  length.  The  whole  length  of  that 
on  UaAet  sUeet,  is  one  thonsand  thiee  hundred  feet,  including  abutments 
and  wing  walls. 


Upper  FeiTj  Bridft. 

The  pablic  markets  form  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  citv.  One  is 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile  ia  extent.  The  hBrbor  of  Philaaelphia  pos- 
lesses  many  natural  advantages,  though  it  is  more  liable  to  be  impeded  by 
ice  than  either  that  of  New  York  or  Baltimore.  The  Delaware  is  not 
Dangable  for  the  first  class  of  ships  of  the  line.  For  the  amount  of  its 
commerce,  Philadelphia  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  received  large  be- 
qaestfl  of  land  and  money,  to  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  public  improTe- 
ment.  To  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  he  gave  thirty  thonsand  dollars;  to 
die  city,  for  city  improvements,  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  a  coU 
lege  for  poor  white  male  children,  and  its  endowments,  (wo  millions.  He 
made  further  donations  to  the  city  of  unimproved  lands  in  the  western  ter- 
ritories, and  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  navigation  company,  valued  at  the  sura 
of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  census  of  1810,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  ninety-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four;  in  1S30,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

PitUbuTg,  a  city  and  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia,  b  situated 
an  a  beautiful  plain  at  ihe  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
riven.  It  is  built  on  the  old  site  of  the  famous  fort  Du  Quesne,  whose 
mini  are  still  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  situation  of  Pitlsbui^ 
is  as  advantageous  as  can  well  be  imagined;  it  is  the  key  to  the  west- 
em  country,  and,  excepting  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  is  the  lirst  town 
of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  created  a  city  by  the  legis- 
lilare  of  Peonsylvania,  at  the  session  of  1816.  The  principal  cause 
vfaich  has  contributed,  af\er  its  fine  position,  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of 
Rtttbnrg,  is  the  exhaustless  mass  of  mineral  coal  that  exists  in  its  neigh- 
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borhood.  The  beds  are  340  feet  above  Tow  water  level,  and  about  twv^ 
hundred  and  ninety  above  the  level  of  the  town.  The  great  abundance  of 
this  valuable  material  has  converted  Pittsburg  into  a  vast  workshop,  and 
a  warehouse  for  the  immense  country  below,  upon  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
large  rivers  of  the  valley.  According  to  a  list  recently  published  in  one 
of  the  Pittsburg  papers,  there  are  in  operation  in  that  city,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  eighty-nine  steam  engines,  on  which  there  are  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hands  employed,  and  coal  consumed  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  tnousand  two  hundred  and  fifly  bush- 
els per  month.  The  great  use  of  this  coal  has  given  a  general  dinginess 
of  appearance  to  the  town,  arising  from  the  smoke.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pittsburg  present  specimens  of  almost  every  nation ;  they  are  distinguished 
for  economy  and  industry.  The  Western  university  was  established  here 
in  1820.  Among  the  buildings  are  three  or  four  banks,  a  small  theatre,  a 
public  library,  and  houses  of  worship  for  various  sects.  Population,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Pittsfieldf  a  town  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a  hill 
at  the  junction  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Housatonic  river.  It  con- 
tains a  bank,  an  academy,  a  medical  institution,  and  several  extensive 
manufactories,  among  which  is  one  of  muskets,  where  arms  have  been 
frequently  made  for  the  United  States.  Population,  three  Uiousand  fire 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Plattsburgt  capital  of  Clinton  county,  New  York,  situated  on  a  fine  bay 
on  the  west  side  of  lake  Ghamplain,  is  handsomely  laid  out  and  contains 
a  bank  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain.     Population,  about  five  thousand. 

Pltpnouthf  a  port  of  entry  and  shire  town  of  Plymouth  county,  Massa* 
chusetts,  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  having  been  settled  by  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower,  December  22d,  1620.  It  standli 
on  a  fine  harbor  of  the  same  name,  thirty-six  miles  south-east  of  Boston. 
Though  often  divided,  the  township  is  still  sixteen  miles  long,  and  five 
broad.  The  Indian  name  was  Accomack.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  contains  some  manufacturing  establishments.  The  har- 
bor is  large,  but  shallow,  and  in  1832  an  appropriation  was  made  by  go- 
vernment to  repair  it.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  is  Pilgrim's  hallr 
which  was  erected  by  the  Pilgrim  society.  A  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  pilgrims  landed,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, about  five  thousand. 

Portland^  a  port  of  entry,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  Maine,  in  Cum- 
berland county,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula  in  Casco  bar.  It  has 
an  excellent  and  spacious  harbor,  dotted  with  numerous  islands,  and  de- 
fended by  two  forts.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  neatly  built.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are,  that  formerly  occupied  as  the  state  house,  a  coort 
house,  town  hall,  a  theatre,  alms-house,  six  banks,  fifteen  churches,  a 
custom-house,  academy,  and  an  athenaeum,  in  which  is  a  library  of  about 
three  thousand  volumes.  Much  attention  is  here  paid  to  education,  and 
there  are  many  good  schools.  Portland  has  considerable  commerce,  the- 
chief  articles  of  export  being  fish  and  lumber.  Its  shipping  amounts  ta> 
about  forty-five  thousand  tons.  In  1775,  this  town,  then  called  Falmouth, 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  houses  were 
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PorlmouXA,  in  Rocldngham  county,  New  Hampshin,  ia  the  krgvst 
■n  in  the  state,  -and  the  only  seaport.  It  is  sitaated  on  a  beautiful  pe- 
■ola  on  the  south  side  of  Fiscataqua  river,  three  miles  from  the  sen. 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coutineut,  having  a  sufficient  depth  of 
ter  for  vessels  of  any  burden.  It  is  weU  protected  by  fort  Con« 
ndon  and  fort  M'Clary ;  there  are  also,  three  other  forts,  bnilt  for  the 
ence  of  the  harbor,  but  not  garrisoned.  There  is  a  light-house  on 
at  island.  This  town  has  a  number  of  churches  and  other  public 
UUn^,  but  none  of  any  ^at  pretensions.  It  has  suffered  severely 
n  fires  at  different  periods.  The  first  settlemenl  was  made  here  in 
!3,  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  town  was  incorporated  by  charter, 
e  first  ship  of  the  line  built  in  the  United  States,  was  built  here  during 

•evolution  ;  it  was  called  the  North  America.  On  Navy  island,  on  the 
e  of  the  FiscatequB,  opposite  to  the  town,  is  a  navy  yard  of  the  United 
Oee.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  New  Hampshire  in  1828; 
ounted  to  dbove  twenty-aix  thousand  tons ;  and  of  this  nearly  all  must 
re  belonged  to  Portsmouth.  Population,  eight  thousand  and  eighty- 
I. 

PotghJeeeptU,  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  seventy-five  miles  south 
Albany,  is  silusted  one  mile  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  was  incorporated 
1801.  The  village  is  handsomely  situated,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
le.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  two  principal  streets  cut- 
f  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  trade  at  the  landings  employs  a  nnm- 
'  (rf  packets.     This  town  contains  the  coud^  buildings,  five  churches, 

academy,  a  bank,  and  several  Victories.  Population,  seren  thousand 
i  bnndred  and  twentytwo. 

Providtnet,  city  end  seaport  in  tbecounty  of  the  same  name,  in  Rhode 
ud,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  of  Narragansett  bay,  about 
rty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  fortymiles  south-aonth-west  of 
ston.    In  .point  of  jiqpulation  'it  ii  the  Mcmd  town  in  New  EngbnML 
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The  tewn  is  built  on  both  aidea  of  what  is  commonly  aiUed  Providaiie* 
river ;  and  vessels  of  nine  hundred  tons  burden  can  come  to  the  wharrea. 
Many  of  the  private  residences  in  this  town  are  finely  situated,  and  of 
beautiful  appearance.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  slate  house,  ths 
Bicade,  fourteen  houses  of  public  worship,  the  haUs  of  ^icnro  uniTcrsity, 
an  asylum,  five  public  school-houses,  and  several  large  manufacturing 
estabLshments.  The  arcade  is  a  splendid  edifice  of  eranite,  with  two 
fronts  presenting:  colonnades  of  the  pure  Doric  order.    The  building  Is  iva 


hundred  and  twenty-two  feel  in  length,  extending  from  street  to  streefc 
Brown  university  was  incorporated  in  1769,  and,  under  its  present  gorern* 
inent,  promises  to  lake  a  high  stand  as  a  literary  insiiiutlon.  The  collegs 
buildings  stand  on  a  lofty  elevation,  and  the  approach  to  them  is  through 
a  street  decorated  with  fine  mansions  and  elegant  gardens. 

Providence  became  early  distinguished  as  a  place  of  commercial  promise. 
During  the  £ist  six  months  of  the  year  1791,  the  duties  paid  on  imports 
and  tonnage  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars;  in  1831,  the 
whole  amount  collected  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
There  are  four  insurance  companies.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  banks, 
which  are  fifteen  in  number,  is  four  and  a  half  millions ;  to  this  we  mav 
add  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  form  the  capital  of  the  Branca 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  one  hundred  thousand  belonging  to  the 
Savings  bank.  The  Blacl;stone  canal,  which  extends  to  Worcester,  in  Ma» 
sachusetis,  was  completed  in  1828;  its  whole  cost  was  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Providence  is  most  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  embrace  many  varieties  of  articles.  Capitaliilt 
of  the  city  have  also  about  two  million  of  dollars  invested  in  manufactures 
of  other  towns.  The  settlement  of  this  place  was  commenced  as  early  a* 
1636,  by  Roger  Williams,  a  puritan  clcrgj'man  who  had  been  settled  al 
Salem,  but  who  had  been  banished  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachi^ 
setts,  on  account  of  his  contending  for  entire  and  unrestricted  freedom  it 
natters  of  religion.  The  population  of  Providence  is  about  twenty  thoa 
rand. 


'  'Qictncy,  in  l^orfoHi  county,  MassacHnsetts,  was  settled  in  1625,  noder 
the  name  t)f  Meant  Wollaston.  Extensive  quarries  of  fine  granite  art 
wioagfat  tiere ;  the  first  rail-road  constructed  in  America  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  convepng  the  granite  from  the  quarry  to  the  landing.  This 
town  is  very  pleasant,  and  contains  many  handsome  country  seats ;  among 
which  is  that  of  ex-president  Adams.  Population,  two  thousand  one  hun* 
dred  and  ninety-two. 

Raleigh^  city  and  capital  of  North  Carolina,  in  Wake  county,  near  the 
west  hank  of  tne  river  Neuse,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  -elevated  tract 
of  country.  Besides  the  government  buildings,  it  contains  other  conve* 
nient  and  elegant  public  edifices.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large 
square,  from  which  extend  four  wide  streets,  dividing  the  town  into  quar- 
ters. In  the  centre  of  this  square  stood  the  state  house,  with  the  splendid 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova ;  the  edifice 'was  burnt  down  in  1^1,  and 
the  statue  almost  destroyed.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  is  an  excel- 
lent quarry  of  granite.     Population,  one  thousand  seven  hundred. 

Readings  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  beautiful  town, 
situated  on  Schuylkill  river,  fifty-four  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  road  to  lake  Erie.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  regularly  laid  out  and 
inhabited  t:kiefly  by  Germans  ;  it  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  an 
elegant  church  for  German  Lutherans,  another  for  Calvinists,  one  for  Ro- 
man Catholics,  a  meeting-house  for  Friends,  and  other  public  edifices.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  town  are  a  number  of  fulling  mills,  and  several 
iron  works.    Population,  about  six  thousand. 

Richmond^  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Henrico 
county,  is  situated  at  the  falls  of  James  river,  on  the  north  side,  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  contains  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  site  is  very  uneven,  and  the  situation  is  healthy,  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Manchester,  connected 
with  Richmond  by  two  bridges.  The  falls  and  rapids  extend  nearly  six 
miles,  in  which  distance  the  river  descends  eighty  feet  A  canal  with 
three  locks  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  terminating  at  the  town  in  a 
basin  of  about  two  acres.  Few  cities  situated  so  far  from  the  sea,  possess 
better  commercial  advantages  than  Richmond,  being  at  the  head  of  tide 
water,  on  a  river  navigable  for  batteaux,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
above  the  city.  The  back  country  is  fertile,  and  abundant  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  hemp,  and  coal.  Some  of  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  capitol,  penitentiary,  armory,  court  house,  and  eight 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  capitol  stands  on  a  commanding  situation, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  surrounding  country.  In  1811,  the 
theatre  at  Richmond  took  fire  during  an  exhibition,  and  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, seventy-two  persons  lost  their  lives,  among  whom  was  the  governor 
ol  the  state.  An  elegant  Episcopal  church  of  brick,  styled  the  Monument- 
al -Church,  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  with  a  monument  in  front,  com- 
memorative of  the  melancholy  event.     Population,  sixteen  thousand. 

Rochester,  in  Monroe  county,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  is  the 
BiOBt  populous  and  important  village  in  the  state.  Its  growth  has  been 
wonderniUy  rapid.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  wild  uninhabited  tract, 
wheie  now  is  a  flourishing  population  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
pe^yite.  This  growth  has  been  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  Erie  canal 
t{^»«l^  the  town,  thus  furnishing  a  conveyance  to  the  numerous  manufac- 
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tares  wliich  the  great  water  power  of  the  Gennessee  enabled  them  to  carry 
on.  The  canal  crosses  the  river  three  hundred  yards  above  the  falls.  For 
the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  village,  the  river  is  walled 
with  hammer-dressed  stone,  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  The 
power  which  is  furnished  by  this  river,  in  the  course  of  two  miles  at  this 
place,  at  low  water,  is  equal  to  that  of  six  hundred  and  forty  steam  engines 
of  twenty  horse-power  each.  The  manufactories  are  very  numerous; 
they  consist  of  sixteen  flour  mills,  four  woolen  factories,  two  of  cottoo, 
three  marble,  and  others  of  almost  every  description.  There  are  twelve 
religious  and  seventeen  benevolent  societies ;  the  literary  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  many  well-conducted  schools.  The  receipts  of  the 
canal  toll  office  of  this  town  are  larger  than  those  of  any  town  in  the  state* 
except  Albany.  Population  in  1815,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one;  in 
1832,  thirteen  thousand.* 

Rutland,  seat  of  justice  of  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  is  a  village  of 
irregular  form,  and  was  first  settled  in  1770.  During  the  revolution,  two 
picket  forts  were  built  here.  There  are  quarries  of  blue  and  white  marble, 
in  a  range  extending  from  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  Population, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Saco,  port  of  entry  in  York  county,  Maine,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
tide  water  on  Saco  river.  The  falls  at  this  place  aflbrd  a  great  water 
power,  and  carry  many  saw  mills ;  numerous  factories  might  be  erected  on 

♦  We  reached  Rochester  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun.  The  hotel  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  luxury  of  cold  baths,  and  the  civility  of  the  landlord,  induced  me  to 
delav  progress  to  the  following  day.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  strolled  out  to  see 
the  falls  of  the  Gennessee.  The  height  of  the  uppermost  is  considerable,  being  abont 
ninety  feet,  and  the  water  rushes  over  it  gracefully  enough  ;  but  the  vicinity  of  smndry 
saw  and  com  mills  has  destroyed  the  romantic  interest  which  invested  it  in  the  days 
when  '  the  cataract  blew  his  trumpet  from  the  steep,'  amid  the  stillness  of  the  siir- 
rounding  forest. 

The  old  proverb  de  gnstihus,  &c.  receives  illustration  in  every  country.  An  eccentric 
man,  cailed  Sam  Patch,  having  an  aversion  to  honest  industry,  made  it  his  profession 
to  jump  over  all  the  water-falls  in  the  country.  Niagara  was  too  much  for  him,  but  he 
sprang  from  a  lofty  rock,,  some  distance  below  the  Horse-shoe  fall,  with  impunity.  His 
last  jump  was  at  the  fall  I  have  just  described,  of  the  Gennessee,  in  the  autumn  of  1629. 
From  a  scaffold,  elevated  twenty-five  feet  above  the  table  rock,  making  a  descent  alto- 
gether of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feel,  he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  boiling  caldron 
beneath.  From  the  moment  of  his  immersion,  he  was  seen  no  more.  His  body  was 
not  discovered  for  many  months,  and  was  at  length  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
six  miles  below. 

Rochester  is  a  place  worth  seeing.  Twenty  years  apfo  there  was  not  a  house  in  tha 
neighborhood,  and  now  there  is  a  town,  containing  thineen  thousand  good  Americans 
and  true,  with  churches,  banks,  theatres,  and  all  other  oppidan  appurtenances  to  match. 
Such  growth  is  more  like  forcing  in  a  hot-bed,  than  the  natural  progress  of  human 
ve^^etation.  For  a  great  deal  of  its  prasperily,  Rochester  is  indebted  to  the  Erie  canal, 
which  brought  its  advantageous  proximity  to  lake  Ontario  into  full  play.  The  canal 
nms  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  crosses  the  Gennessee  by  an  aqueduct,  which, 
according  to  the  Northern  Tourist,  *  cost  rising  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,*  whatever 
sum  that  may  amount  to.  There  are  several  streets  in  Rochester  which  might  be 
backed  at  reasonable  odds  against  any  in  Hull  or  Newcastle,  to  say  nothing  of  Cork, 
Falmouth,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  appearance  of  the  shops  indicates  the  prev»- 
lence  of  respectable  opulence.  Those  of  the  jewellers  display  a  stock  of  Paris  tnnkets 
and  silver  snuff-boxes.  There  are  silks  and  Leghorn  bonnets  for  the  setluction  of  tha 
iJadies,  and  the  windows  of  the  tailors  are  adorned  by  colored  prints  of  gentlemen  in 
Jtight-fitting  swallow-tails,  with  the  epigraph,  '  New  York  fashions  for  May.' — Men  ani 
iiannen  in  America. 
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die  shore.    The  lumber  trade  of  this  town  is  extensive  and  pfofitable. 
Population,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen. 

St.  Augustine^  city  of  Florida,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  that 
territory,  is  the  oldest,  settlement  in  North  America,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Spaniards  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  the  English  at  Jameston* 
in  Virginia.  The  breakers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  have  formed  two 
channels,  whose  bars  have  eight  feet  of  water  each.  A  fort,  mounting 
thirty-six  guns,  defends  the  town.  When  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  in  1821,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  about  two  thousand  five  ^ 
hundred,  and  it  has  not  increased. 

St.  Crenmevej  a  town  of  Missouri  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  it 
situated  on  the  second  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  one  mile  from  the 
river,  and  twenty-one  miles  below  Herculaneum.  It  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1774,  and  is  a  depot  for  most  of  the  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  store-house  from  whence  are  drawn  the  supplies  of  the 
miners.  Its  site  is  a  handsome  plain ;  the  little  river  Gkbourie,  whose  two 
branches  form  a  junction  between  the  town  and  the  river,  waters  it  on  its 
.  tipper  and  lower  margins.  The  common  field,  inclosed  and  cultivated  by 
the  citizens,  contains  about  six  thousand  acres.  A  road  runs  from  this 
town  to  the  lead  mines,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  an 
interest  in,  or  are  employed  in  some  way  in,  the  lead  trade.  Population 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

St,  LouiSt  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  twenty  miles  below  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri.  It  was  founded  in  1774,  but  remained  a  mere 
Tillage  while  under  the  French  and  Spanish  colonial  governments.  Its 
situation  is  Similar  to  that  of  Cincinnati.  The  principal  street  is  more 
than  a  mile  in  length.  '  In  1814,*  says  Mr.  Flint,  *  there  were  but  few 
American  houses  in  the  place.  There  were  a  few  stone  houses  covered 
ivith  plaster.  The  circular  stone  forts  beyond  the  town,  white  with 
plaster,  and  the  hoariness  of  age,  together  with  the  whiteness  of  the  houses 
in  general,  from  the  French  fashion  of  annual  white-washing,  gave  the 
town  a  romantic  and  imposing  appearance,  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  aristocratic  establishments,  when  con- 
templated near  at  hand,  the  houses  were  mean,  frail,  and  uncomfortable 
establishments.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  it  was  in  fact  a 
disagreeable  town.  A  new  impulse  was  given  by  American  laws,  enter- 
prise, and  occupancy.  Most  of  the  houses,  that  have  been  added  within 
the  last  ten  years,  have  been  of  brick  or  stone.  Some  of  the  public  build* 
ings  are  handsome.  The  French  have  communicated  to  the  people  a 
taste  for  gardening,  and  there  are  a  number  of  very  handsome  gardens  in 
and  about  the  town.  Very  few  towns  in  the  United  States,  or  the  world, 
have  a  more  mixed  population.  Among  the  original  inhabitants,  there  is 
no  incunsiderable  sprinkling  of  Indian  Mood.  The  American  population 
predominates  over  the  French,  and  is  made  up  of  emigrants  from  all  the 
states.  It  is  a  central  point  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for  emigrants  and 
adventurers  of  every  character.  Making  due  allowance  for  this  circum- 
Stance,  the  people  are  generally  quiet  and  decent  in  their  manners.'  Popu-^ 
lation,  about  seven  thousand. 

Salemj  a  seaport,  and  capital  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  in  proper^ 
Ciou  to  its  8i^«  is  one  of  the  weaJithieQ^  tQwn;B  in  the  United  States^    ThA 
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population  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  It  is  chiefly  built  on  a  tongiie  of 
land  formed  by  two  inlets  from  ^  sea^  called  North  and  South  riTers; 
over  the  former  of  which  is  a  bridge  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  long, 
connecting  Salem  with  Beverly,  and  the  latter  forms  the  harbor.  The  situ- 
ation is  low,  but  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  appearanpe  <^  the  town  is 
irregular,  the  streets  having  been  laid  out  with  little  regaodto  symmetry  or 
beauty.  The  public  buildings,  among  which  are  fifteen  honseB  of  public 
worship)  are  neat,  but  not  splendid.  The  private  houses  have  generally 
the  appearance  of  neatness,  comfort,  and  convenience,  and  many  of  them 
indicate  taste  and  opulence.  The  town  was  formerly  built  almost  wholly 
of  wood,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses,  erected  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  are  of  brick. 

The  Marine  museum  is  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  curiosities,  collected 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  presented  by  the  members  of  the  East 
India  society.  The  number  of  banks  in  this  town  is  eight ;  there  are  six 
insurance  companies.  Three  semi-weekly  and  two  weekly  papers  are 
published.  There  are  sixteen  tanneries,  eleven  rope  and  twine  mctories, 
two  white  lead  factories,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  Much  attention  is 
here  paid  to  education,  the  schools  being  very  numerous  and  well  support- 
ed. With  the  exception  of  Plymouth,  Salem  is  the  oldest  settlement  in 
New  England.  It  was  founded  in  1628.  Its  Indian  name  was  Naum* 
keag,  and  this  name  it  long  retained. 

Salinor,  a  post  township,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Onondaga  county.  New 
York,  includes  Onondaga  lake,  and  the  principal  salt  springs  in  the  state. 
Very  extensive  works  have  been  established  for  several  years ;  the  number 
of  manufactories  of  salt  by  artificial  heat  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
In  1831,  the  amount  of  salt  manufactured  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  bushels.  These  waters  are  owned  by  the  state  of  New  York,  and  a 
duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  is  exacted  on  all  the  salt  manu* 
factured  from  them.  From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  ounces  of  salt  are  obtain- 
ed from  a  gallon  of  water.  Most  of  the  salt  hitherto  made  has  been  very 
fine.  The  price  is  about  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  This  township  in- 
cludes four  considerable  villages,  which  contain  more  than  sevea  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Saratoga^  in  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  New  York,  is  a  pleasant 
town,  and  presents  a  surrace  agreeably  diversified  with  ranges  of  mils.  It 
is  memorable  for  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  1777.  Population,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one. 

Saratoga  Springs^  an  incorporated  village  in  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  and  the  great  fashionable  resort  during  summer,  on  account  of  its 
mineral  waters.  The  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  accommodations  foi 
visitors  extensive  ;  but  the  surrounding  country  has  few  attractions.  The 
village  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  plain.  Population,  two  thousand  two  hun<* 
dred  and  four. 

Saugertiest  a  town  of  Ulster  county,  New  York,  crossed  by  Esopua 
creek.  One  mile  west  of  it  is  the  village,  and  at  its  mouth  are  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments,  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  cut  deep 
through  a  rock  round  the  head  of  the  falls,  and  leading  into  an  artificial 
basin.    The  creek  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  these  miUs.    The  inhabitants 
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Buel»r*i  IroD  Wocki,  Suganis*. 

Savannah,  in  Chatham  county,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  principal  enipo* 
rium  of  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  tbe  same  name,  seventeen 
milea  from  iis  mouth.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  clifT,  elevated  forty  feet  above 
low  tide.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  tbe  city; 
larger  vessels  stop  three  miles  bclnw.  The  city  is  regularly  kid  out,  and 
contains  ten  squares,  that,  with  the  public  walks,  are  planted  with  the  Prid* 
of  China  trees,  which  contribute  much  to  the  salubrity, comfort  and  ornament 
of  the  place.  The  streets  are  unpaved.  and  very  sandy.  The  principal 
public  buildingfi  are  a  court  house,  exchange,  academy,  and  tea  houses  of 


public  worship.    The  exchange  is  a  brick  building  of  five  atoriea.    Tht 
new  Prenbylerian  chuich  is  a  very  elegant  and  spacioui  edifice  of  stOMi 
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The  city,  a  few  years  ago^  was  Iniilt  almost  wholly  of  wood,  with  reiy 
few  elegant  houses ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  recently  erectiic 
are  handsomely  built  of  brick.  Popuilation^  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  three. 

Saybrook^  in  MidcHesex  county,  Connecticut,  and  the  spot  of  the  fint 
settlement  in  the  state,  was  founded  in  163*5.  The  ground  was  early  laid 
out  for  a  city,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  become  a  place  of  com* 
jnercial  importance.  Gratike  quarries  near  to  navigable  waters  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.     Population,  five  thousand  and  eighteen. 

SchenectttS/j  a  city  in  Schenectady  county,  New  York,  about  sixteen 
miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  regularly  built,  and  a  pleasant  and  flourish- 
ing place.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  it,  and  communication  with  ths 
Hudson  is  facilitated  by  the  rail -road  to  Albany ;  the  rail-road  to  Saratoga 
is  much  travelled  during  the  warm  season.  Many  lines  of  stage  coaches 
pass  through  this  city.  Union  college  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  is  a 
highly  respectable  institution.  This  town  was  one  of  the  earUest  settle- 
ments in  New  York ;.  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  Mohawk  village.  Popu- 
lation, four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Springfield^  seat  of  justice  in  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  is  a 
flourishing  town,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  the  side  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  fine  buildings,  the  residences  of  some  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  and  the  top  occupied  by  the  United  States  armory.  This 
establishment  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  commands  a  fine 
view.  The  buildings  containing  the  work-shops  for  manufacturing  small 
arms,  the  arsenal,  barracks,  &c.  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  and  the 
habitations  of  the  workmen,  seen  in  several  neighboring  streets,  are  gene* 
Tally  neat  houses^  with  small  gardens.  The  town  is  ornamented  with 
many  fine  elms.  It  was  originally  considered  within  the  limits  of  Con- 
necticut colony,  but  at  length  incorporated  with  Massachusetts.  In- 1780^ 
during  the  rebellion  of  Shays,  he  attacked  the  armory,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  party  of  undisciplined  men.  General  Shepard,  who  had  command 
at  the  place,  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  attempt,  and  finally 
drove  them  off  by  firing  twice.  The  first  shot,  over  their  heads,  dispersed 
the  raw  troops,  and  the  second  drove  off  the  remainder,  who,  being  about 
two  hundred  revolutionary  soldiers,  did  not  desist  until  they  had  lost  & 
few  of  their  men.  This  was  the  first  check  the  insurrection  received, 
which  was  put  down  without  much  subsequent  trouble. 

Besides  the  usual  county  buildings,  Springfield  contains  four  churches, 
and  two  insurance  ofifices.  It  is  a  thriving  seat  of  manuftictures,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  town  called  Chickapee  village,  there  are  four  large 
cotton  factories,  and  a  bleaching  establishment.  Three  of  the  factories 
give  employment  to  six  hundred  persons.  In  this  village  there  are  also 
iron  works.  Population  of  Springfield,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four. 

Stetibenville,  seat  of  justice  of  Jefierson  county,  Ohio,  situated  on  the 
first  and  second  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  regularly  laid  out  in  1798L 
It  is  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  place.     Population,  about  three  thousand. 

Tallahassee^  seat  of  government  of  Florida  territory,  is  situated  in  Mid- 
dle Florida,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Apalachee  bay.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1825.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  neighbo^ 
hood,  and  on  a  site  considerably  elevated.  Population,  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred. 
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Tauntotiy  shire  town  of  Bristol  coanty,  Massachusetts,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated oo  TaunUm  river,  which  is  navigahle  to  this  place  for  sloops.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1637 ;  the  Indian  name  was  Cohannet. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town,  with  excellent  water  power  and 
numerous  manufactories ;  the  nail  factories  make  from  eight  to  ten  tons 
daily.  The  first  important  iron  works  in  America  were  erected  here. 
Population,  six  thousand  and  forty -two. 

TiooTuttroga^  a  town  of  Essex  county,  New  York,  nmety-six  miles  north 
of  Albany.  There  is  a  valuable  iron  mine  in  this  township^  Ticondero- 
ga  fort,  famous  in  the  American  wars,  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the  wes 
side  of  lake  Champlain,  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  outlet  from  lake 
Greorge.  Considerable  vestiges  of  the  fortress  still  remain,  of  which  a  de- 
scription is  given  in  another  part  of  the  volume.  About  a  mile  south  of 
the  fort,  stands  mount  Defiance,  and  mount  IndejDendence  is  half  a  mile 
distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.     Population,  two  thousand. 

Trenton^  city  of  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jerseyr  and  capital  of  the 
state,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  opposite  the  falls, 
thirty-one  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  sixty  from  New  York.  It  is  a 
Iianosome  town,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  from  north  to 
south,  and  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  ;  the  river  not  being  navigable 
above  the  falls,  except  for  boats  carrying  from  five  to  seven  hundred  bush- 
els of  wheat.  The  streets  are  very  commodious,  and  the  houses  neatly 
Iniilt.  The  public  buildings  are,  the  state  house,  two  banks,  and  six 
churches.  In  the  neighborhood  are  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats,  finely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  ornamented  with  taste  and  elegance. 
Trenton  bridge,  over  the  Delaware,  is  a  beautiful  structure.  It  consists  of  fiv^ 
arches  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  span  each ;  the  whole  length  is 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  the  breadth  thirty-six.  The  Delaware  and 
Baritan  canal,  extending  from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick,  crosses  the  city, 
and  is  joined  by  the  feeder,  which  enters  the  river  above  the  fidls.  There 
are  several  mills  and  manufactories  in  the  neighborhood.  Trenton  is  con- 
nected with  memorable  events  in  our  revolutionary  history.  Population, 
four  thousand. 

Troy,  a  city  and  capital  of  Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  six  miles  north  of  Albany.  It  is  built  on  a  hand- 
some elevation,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  beautiful  private 
residences.  Many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  city  is  attractive  and  elegant.  The  taxable  property  in  1831 
amounted  to  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  situation  of  the  town 
for  trade  and  manufactures  is  very  commanding.  It  enjoys  excellent  com- 
munication with  the  interior ;  large  sloops  and  steamboats  ascend  the  river 
to  this  place ;  and  a  dam  across  the  Hudson,  with  a  branch  canal,  locks, 
and  a  basin,  opens  a  communication  with  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 
Hourly  stages  run  to  Albany.  The  water  power  of  the  streams  which 
rise  in  the  neighboring  eminences  is  well  employed,  and  by  means  of  it 
several  manufactories  are  carried  on.  About  twenty-five  thousand  barrels 
of  beer,  ninety-five  thousand  rolls  of  paper,  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  tallow  and  soap,  one  hundred  tnousand  pair  of  boots  and  shoes,  two 
thousand  tons  of  nails  and  spikes,  and  twenty-five  thousand  bells,  are 
made  here  annually.  Large  quantities  of  lumber,  flour,  grain,  beef,  pork, 
wool,  and  other  articles,  besides  manufactured  goods,  are  shipped  to  the 
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river  towns,  and  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Boston.  There  are  nine 
churches  in  this  town,  three  hanks,  two  insurance  companies,  a  court  hoase 
of  Sing-Sing  marhle,  a  female  seminary  of  considerable  reputation,  and  • 
literary  institution  for  the  practical  education  of  young  men.  PopulatioOr 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  five. 

Trcy^  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Taunton 
river,  and  includes  Fall  River  village,  an  extensive  manufacturing  place. 
In  this  place  are  thirteen  cotton  factories,  a  satinet  factory,  a  print  factory, 
large  iron  works,  and  machine  shops.  This  place  has  been  of  recent  and 
rapid  growth.     Population,  about  five  thousand. 

TiLscaloosa^  seat  of  justice  of  Tuscaloosa  county,  and  capital  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Blaclc  Warrior  river,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Mobile.  The  name  of  this  town  is  the 
Choctaw  word  for  Black  Warrior.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1816-17,  and,  by  the  last  census,  it  contained  one  thousand  six  hundred 
inhabitants.     A  few  log  huts  of  the  oriijinal  settlers  still  remain. 

TJtica^  city  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Mohawk,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant of  the  western  towns  of  this  state.  The  river,  the  great  road,  ana  the 
Erie  canal,  all  meet,  and  roads  from  a  variety  of  directions  concentrate  at 
this  point.  The  canal  level  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
tide  water  at  Albany.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  commodious; 
the  principal  ones  are  well  built,  with  rows  of  brick  stores,  or  eleffaut 
dwelling-houses.  The  chartered  institutions  are  fifteen,  including  three 
banks,  two  insurance  companies,  an  aqueduct  company,  and  associationt 
for  literary  and  benevolent  purposes.  There  are  also  thirty-three  charita* 
ble  societies  not  chartered,  and  thirty-six  private  schools.  Numerous  ma- 
nufactories are  in  operation  in  the  neighborhood.  The  situation  of  Utica 
gives  it  superior  advantages  for  trade,  and  has  led  to  a  flourishing  business 
and  considerable  wealth.  The  canal  commerce  in  183^,  yielded  tolls  to 
the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  In  1794, 
Utica  contained  nineteen  families ;  its  present  population  is  estimated  at 
ten  thousand  persons.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1830 ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  its  charter  expressly  prohibits  the  licensing  of  shops 
for  the  retail  of  ardent  spirits. 

Vandcdia,  in  Fayette  county,  Illinois,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is 
situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river  Kaskaskia,  eighty  miles  north-east  by 
east,  from  St.  Louis.  Though  founded  but  a  few  years  since,  it  is  a  place 
of  respectable  appearance,  and  will  soon  command  an  extensive  business. 
Population,  about  five  hundred. 

Vergennesy  a  city  of  Addison  county,  Vermont,  is  situated  at  the  heaJ 
of  navigation  on  Otter  creek.  It  was  incorporated  in  1788.  In  1814| 
Commodore  M'Donough's  flotilla  was  equipped  here  ;  and  the  large  lake 
steamboats  have  laid  up  here  for  the  winter.  Some  ship-building  is  car* 
ried  on,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable.   Population,  one  thousand. 

Vevay^  the  seat  of  justice  of  Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  is  situated  on 
the  Ohio  river,  about  forty-five  miles  below  Cincinnati.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  by  a  few  emigrants  from  Switzerland,  in  the  spring  of 
1305.  There  has  been  a  gradual  accession  of  numbers  to  this  interesting 
colony.  As  early  as  1810,  they  had  eight  acres  of  vineyard,  from  which 
Ihey  made  two  thousand  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine.     A  part  of  dii» 
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Wine  was  made  out  of  the  Madeira  grape.  They  hare  now  gready  aug- 
mented the  number  of  their  vineyards,  which,  when  bearing,  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  most  interesting  agricultural  prospect,  perhaps 
ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  They  also  cultivate  Indian  com,  wheat 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  articles  necessary  to  farmers,  but  in  quanti 
ties  barely  sufficient  for  domestic  use.  Some  of  their  women  manufacture 
straw  hats,  made  quite  diflerently  from  the  common  straw  bonnets,  by 
tying  the  stmws  together,  instead  of  plaiting  and  sewing  the  plaits.  They 
are  sold  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighboring  settlements,  ana  in  the  states 
of  Mississippi  and  Indiana.     Population,  about  fiAeen  hundred. 

Vincennesj  the  seat  of  justice  for  Knox  county,  Indiana,  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  handsomely  designed  ;  the 
streets  are  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Almost  every 
house  has  a  garden  in  its  rear,  with  high  substantial  picket  fences.  The 
common  field  near  the  town  contains  nearly  five  thousand  acres,  of  excel- 
lent prairie  soil,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  yet  retains  its  pristine  fertility.  Population,  about  eighteen  hundred. 
This  town  was  settled  in  1735,  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada,  and, 
next  to  £kaskaskia,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  western  world.  Of  late  years, 
it  has  rapidly  improved,  and  now  contains  three  hundred  houses,  besides 
churches,  and  the  usual  county  buildings. 

Waltham,  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  three  cotton  factories,  among 
the  most  extensive  and  best  conducted  in  the  country.  These  establish- 
ments were  commenced  in  1814.  The  proprietors  of  the  factories  support 
two  schools  at  this  place,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  regularly  provided* 
Population,  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

Warwick^  seat  of  justice  of  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country.  The  fisheries  are  also 
extensive.  The  branches  of  the  Pawtucket  river  unite  here,  and  furnish 
valuable  water  power.  Population,  five  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine. 

Washington^  capital  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  seat  of  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, near  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  by  the  river  and  bay  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions, 
which  are  built  about  the  navy  yard,  the  capitol,  and  the  .Pennsylvania 
avenue.  The  principcJ  streets  meet  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  at  the 
capitol,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  older  states  of  the  union.  Some  of  the 
minor  streets  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  tracts  of 
ground  have  been  reserved  for  public  squares.  Except  during  the  sessions  of 
congress,  when  the  city  is  thronged  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, diere  is  little  to  interest  one  but  the  public  buildings  and  the  navy  yard. 

The  president's  house  is  a  large  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  U-recian 
fironts,  situated  about  a  mile  weet  of  the  capitol,  and  near  the  public  offices. 
It  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  by  eighty-five  in  width ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  en- 
trance hedl  leads  into  the  drawing  room,  ^ere  the  company  are  received 
at  the  levees.  The  capitol  is  placed  in  an  area  of  above  twenty  acres  of 
ffoimdy  inclosed  by  aa  iron  xailingi  and  conmands,  by  the  sadden  decUvt« 
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ty  of  the  ground  on  one  side,  a  Tery  charming  view  of  the  dtj  and  a^ 
ing  country,  and  of  the  river  Potomac.    The  building  ia  three  ham 


and  fifty  two  feet  in  front,  and  the  gieatest  height  to  the  top  is  one  hnm 
and  forty  fire  feet.    The  chamber  of  representatiTes  ia  semi-dTcnlii 


the  form  of  the  ancient  Grecian  theatre.  It  ia  surrounded  by  twenty 
columns  of  Tariegated  native  marble,  from  the  banks  of  the  Polo 
which  stand  on  a  tnse  of  fiee-atone,  and  support  the  magnificent  d 
The  seats  for  the  members  are  conTeniently  disposed ;  each  memfaei 
his  fixed  place,  a  chair,  and  a  smalt  desk.  An  engniTed  plan  a 
house,  a  copy  of  which  is  easily  procured  at  the  door,  points  out  the  i 
and  place  of  each  member,  so  that  by  referring  to  the  plan,  every  ma 
is  at  once  known.  The  hall  of  the  senate  is  a  good  deal  smaller 
that  of  the  representatives,  and  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up.  It  is  also  i 
circular,  and  the  president's  chair  is  in  the  centre.  In  another  part  a 
.building  is  the  Ulnary  of  congress  j  the  great  hall  contains  four  nu 
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pictores,  painted  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  and  foar  relievoe  in  marble,  repr^ 
fenting  scenes  coimecled  with  vuioua  portions  of  oui  history. 
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The  treasury,  navy,  war,  and  land  offices  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  tha 
pfesident's  house ;  as,  also,  are  the  lesidences  of  the  foreign  ministen. 
Tha  pet«Di  office  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  general  post  office,  and 
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models  of  inventions,  m  all  branches  of  arL  There 
are  more  than  three  thousand  dwellings  in  Washington,  and  the  population 
is  estimated  at  about  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred.* 

*  A  recent  Iraveller,  who  entertniDS  no  grest  psrtiaLly  for  the  mslimtions  of  oat 
eoantry,  but  vhose  volume  is  well  written,  and  enlertaining,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vanoDS  on  the  soci? ly  of  our  metropoliB : 

WutiiDfitoD  is,  nndoubtediT,  the  gayest  place  ui  (he  nnion ;  and  most,  I  should 
inkagine,  bi  the  very  paradise  of  hackney  coachmen.    If  these  gentlemtn  do  not  |!<l 
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Waterville,  a  town  of  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  on  the  west  side  of  thm 
river  Kennebec,  eighteen  miles  north  hy  east  of  Ai^sta.  The  principa} 
village  stands  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  and  its  trade  is  flourishing. 
The  Wesleyan  seminary  is  established  here ;  in  this  institution,  the  stu- 
dents contribute  to  their  support  by  manual  labor.  Population,  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Watervlietf  a  town  of  Albany  county.  New  York,  six  miles  north  of 
Albany,  belonging  principally,  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwick.  At  this 
place  the  Erie  crosses  the  Mohawk  canal,  and  descends  by  double  locks  to 
the  Champlain  canal.  In  the  west  part  is  Niskayuna,  a  settlement  of  the 
Shakers.'  At  Gibbonsville,  another  village  of  the  township,  is  an  arsenal 
of  the  United  States.  Population,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty^ 
two. 

Wetherifidd,  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  is  a  very  pleasant  town, 
having  broad  streets  shaded  with  elms.  It  was  founded  in  1634,  and  is 
the  oldest  settlement  on  Connecticut  river.  Rick  and  extensive  meadows 
border  the  river,  and  a  broad  and  high  level  tract,  -at  about  a  mile  distant 
afibrds  a  fine  soil  for  onions,  which  are  raised  here  in  large  quantities. 
The  state  prison  at  this  place  has  been  erected  within  a  few  years,  and  the 
discipline  pursued  here  is  similar  to  that  of  Auburn,     For  details  on  tho 

rich,  it  most  be  owing  to  some  culpable  extravagance,  for  their  vehicles  are  in  continiial 
demand  from  the  hour  of  dinner  till  five  in  the  morning,  and  long  distances  and  heavy 
Charges  are  all  in  thetr  (avor.  Washington,  too,  is  the  only  place  in  the  onion  when 
people  consider  it  necessary  to  be  agreeable ;  where  pleasing,  as  in  the  old  worid,  be- 
oomes  a  sort  of  business,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse  enter  into  the  habi- 
tual calculations  of  every  one. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  The  duties  of  legislation  bring  together  a 
large  body  of  gentlemen  from  all  quarters  of  the  union,  whose  time  in  the  morning  is 
generally  passed  in  the  capitol ;  but  who,  without  the  ddassements  of  dinner  parties  and 
balls,  would  find  their  evening  hours  a  burden  somewhat  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Idle 
men  are  always  pleasant ;  they  feel  the  necessity  of  being  so,  and  make  it  their  occu- 
pation, when  they  have  no  other.  Your  lawyer,  or  your  merchant,  on  the  other  hand, 
IS  so  engrossed  bv  weightier  matters,  that  he  has  no  time  to  cnltrvste  the  graces  of  life, 
or  those  thousand  arts  of  courtesy  which  contribute  so  materially  to  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ments of  society.  The  experience  of  the  world  is  in  favor  of  the  assertion,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  excel  both  in  pleasure  and  business.  A  man  of  talent  may  select  ths 
sphere  of  his  ambition,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  exchange,  the  senate,  or  the  drawing 
room ;  but  to  attempt  the  honors  of  a  double  triumph  is,  in  general,  to  secure  bat  duphr 
city  of  failure. 

In  Washington,  all  are  idle  enough  to  be  as  agreeable  as  they  can.  The  business  of 
congress  is  no  great  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  any  of  its  members ;  and  a  trip  fp 
Washington  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of  annual  larkj  which  enables  a  man  to  pass 
the  winter  months  more  pleasantly  than  in  the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  ths 
members  bring  their  families,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  introduction  to  better  society 
than  they  can  hope  to  meet  elsewhere ;  but  the  majority  leave  such  incombranoes  al 
home ;  some,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  taste,  and  others  from  economy. 

There  ace  few  famihes  that  make  Washington  their  permanent  residence,  and  ths 
city,  therefore,  has  rather  the  aspect  of  a  watering  place,  than  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
nation.  The  members  of  congress  generally  live  together  in  small  boardin^-honsea^ 
which,  from  all  I  saw  of  them,  are  shabby  and  uncomfortable.  Gentlemen  with  fami» 
lies  take  lodgings,  or  occupy  apartments  in  a  hotel )  and  it  is  really  marvellous,  at  the 
Washington  parties,  to  see  how  many  people  are  contrived  to  be  stowed  away  in  a 
drawing-room,  somewhat  smaller  than  an  ordinary-sized  pigeon-house.  On  such  occa» 
sions,  one  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  heat  as  from  suffocation ;  for  not  only  does  th9 
whsAe  atmosphere  become  tainted  in  quality,  but  there  seems  an  absolute  deficiency  la 
quantity  for  the  pulxBonary  demands  of  the  company. 
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talject,  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Prison  Diadpline*  Popahtion,  aboQi  four 
iihofifland. 

Wheding^  seat  of  justice  for  Ohio  county,  Virginia,  is  situated  on  a  high 
liank  of  the  river  Ohio,  ninety-five  miles  below  I^ttsburgh.  It  is  sunoand- 
ed  by  bold  and  steep  hills  abounding  in  coal.  The  great  national  road 
firom  Baltimore  strikes  the  river  at  this  place.  Its  position  possesses  many 
advanta£[es,  and  its  growth  of  late  years  has  been  very  rapid.  Wheeling 
fort,  boilt  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  was  the  origin  of  the  acttle- 
inent  It  is  a  constant  resort  for  travellers^  and  promises  to  be  a  place  of 
much  importance.     Population,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  £fty. 

WUliamdurgy  the  seat  of  justice  of  James  City  county,  Virginia,  situ* 
ated  between  York  and  James  rivers,  sixty  miles  south-east  by  east  of 
Richmond,  was  formeriy  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  but  has  greatiy  de- 
clined. The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  here  ia  ISO^  but 
is  now  in  decay,  though  attempts  are  making  to  revive  its  former  prasper* 
ous  condition. 

¥FUUamstoum^  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  state,  one  hnndred  and  thirty-five  miles  north  by 
west  from  Boston.  It  has  two  congregational  churches,  and  a  ooHegit^ 
Williams  college  was  incorporated  in  1793.  Population,  twa  thoasand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

WUmingUm^  city,  and  port  of  entry,  of  New  Castle  county,  IMawani 
letweea  the  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  one  mile  above  their 
junction,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  is  pkasantly  situr 
ated  on  moderately  elevated  ground.  It  is  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  the 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out.  The  water  power  in  the  vicinity  is  great, 
and  is  employed  in  saw  mills,  powder  and  paper  mills,  and  a  variety  of 
manufactories  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  finest  collection  of  flour 
mills  in  the  United  States  is  at  this  place.  Population,  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Wibnington,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  New  Hanover  county, 
North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  Most  of  the  exports  from  the  state  are  from  this 
town.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  rendered  difiUcult  by  a  shoal,  but  it 
admits  vesseb  of  three  hundred  tons.  Opposite  the  town  are  three  islands, 
which  afibrd  excellent  rice-fields.     Population,  three  thousand. 

Windsor^  seat  of  justice  of  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  pleasantly  situat- 
ed on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  is  surrounded  by  romantic  and 
picturesque  scenery.  It  contains  a  state  prison,  and  several  handsome 
nouses,  and  its  manufactures  are  considerable.  Population,  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Worcester f  seat  of  justice  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  forty 
miles  west  by  south  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
New  England,  and  is  a  ^eat  thoroughfare  for  travellers.  It  lies  principal- 
ly on  one  long  and  broad  street,  nearly  level,  and  shaded  with  fine  trees. 
ft  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  four  churches,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Lunatic  hospital,  a  spacious  structure  of  brick,  admirably  arranged, 
and  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients. 
The  American  Antiquarian  society  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Isaiah  Thomas ;  it  has  a  handsome  building,  containing  a  hall,  a 
valuable  cabinet,  and  a  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  including  many 
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sncient  and  rare  works  on  American  history.  There  are  three  printing 
offices,  which  issue  four  weekly  newspapers.  The  Blackstone  eau3 
terminates  in  this  town,  and  furnishes  hoat  navigation  to  Providence 
There,  too,  terminates  the  rail-road  from  Boston.  This  town  was  first 
settled  in  1674,  and  at  an  early  period  suffered  much  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  It  was  called  Quinsigamond  by  the  natives.  Popula- 
tion, four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Yorkf  port  of  entry,  and  semi-metropolis  of  York  county,  Maine,  was 
laid  out  originally  for  a  large  city,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  tradSi 
York  river  runs  through  it,  and  empties  into  the  ocean,  aflbrding  a  gaol 
harbor  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  .tons.  Population,  three  thousand  6n 
hundred. 

Yorktawfij  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice,  York  county,  Virginiat  ■ 
situated  on  Uie  south  side  of  York  river.  The  river  at  this  place  afiSndi 
the  best  harbor  in  the  state ;  but  the  town  has  not  become  populoas,  nor  tin 
trade  extensive.  Yorktown  will  always  be  famous  for  tne  snrrender  of 
the  British  army  under  Gomwallis,  at  the  close  of  the  revdutionary  war. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven,  and 
the  American  contest  for  independence  was  thus  happily  concluded. 

ZanestUUy  a  flourishincf  town,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Muskingiim  cooii 
ty,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Muskingum  river,  aeventy-foH 
miles  west  from  Wheeling  in  Virginia.  The  river  has  falls  hoe,  which 
afford  water  power  for  a  number  of  factories.  The  great  Cumberland  road 
passes  through  the  town.    Population,  three  thousand  and  fifty-six. 
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CHAPTER  m.— AGRICULTURE. 

OiTR  sketch  of  the  agricalture  of  the  United  States  must  be  brief  and  * 
general ;  as  the  numerous  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  present  volume  do 
not  allow  space  for  very  minute  details.  The  vast  extent  of  the  country* 
and  its  various  soil  and  climate,  afford  growth  to  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
dnctions.  As  a  science,  agriculture  was  formerly  much  neglected,  and  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  received  any  thing  of  the  attention  it  de- 
mrreB.  *  It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  truth,'  says  Mr.  Watson, '  that,  for  the 
most  part,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  were  in  a  state  of  demi-barbarism,  with  some  solitary 
exceptions.  The  labors,  I  may  say,  of  only  three  agricultural  societies  in 
America,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  W  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
gentlemen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  jloston,  kept  alive  a 

Sirit  of  inquiry,  often  resulting  in  useful  and  practical  operations ;  and  yet 
ese  measures  did  not  reach  the  doors  of  practical  farmers,  to  any  visible 
extent.  Nor  was  their  plan  of  organization  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  which  county,  or  state,  should  excel  in  the  honorable  strife  of 
competition  in  discoveries  and  improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the 
greatest  quantum  of  net  profits  within  a  given  space ;  at  the  same  time, 
Keeping  the  land  in  an  improving  condition,  in  reference  to  its  native  vigor. 
These  results,  and  the  renovation  of  lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  barba- 
rous course  of  husbandry,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points 
now  in  progression  in  our  old  settled  countries,  stimulated  by  the  influence 
of  agricultural  societies.  Nor  did  their  measures  produce  any  essential  or 
extensive  efiects  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals ; 
rouch  less  in  exciting  to  rival  efibrts  the  female  portion  of  the  community, 
in  calling  forth  the  active  energies  of  our  native  resources  in  relation  to 
household  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all  direc- 
tions. Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  country,  where  a  whole 
nation  has  emerged,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  such  genercJ  depression, 
into  such  a  rapid  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which  I  have  abeady 
elluded ;  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  like  the  work  of  magic' 

The  early  neglect  of  agriculture  may  be  traced  to  very  obvious  causes. 
The  first  settlements  in  the  country  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  riven.  Population  was  thin  and  scattered, 
and  the  ocean  with  its  tributary  watera  ofiered  by  far  the  easiest  means  of 
subsistence.  The  fisheries  and  navigation  naturally  attracted  their  active 
attention,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  limited  to  the  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  a  scanty  surplus  to  answer  the  humble  demands  of 
colonial  commerce.  The  circumstances  of  the  country,  down  to  the  very 
era  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  such  as  tended  unavoidably  to  re- 
duce agriculture  below  its  just  consequence  in  the  scale  of  useful  employ- 
ments, and  to  elevate  all  the  arts  connected  with  navigation  above  their 
proper  estimation.    Capital  was  drawn  off  from  the  pursuits  of  agricalture. 
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and  devoted  to  the  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  commerce.  When  to  this  m 
added  the  unceasing  drain  upon  the  agricukural  population,  by  the  pnia- 
pects  which  the  extent  of  the  interior,  and  the  cheapness  of  lands,  open* 
ed  to  their  enterprise,  and  the  consequent  efiect  upon  the  demand  for  labors 
there  is  more  cause  of  surprise  that  the  actual  state  of  cultivation  is  so 
good,  than  of  reproach  that  it  did  not  receive  higher  improvement  The 
increase  of  population  in  the  United  States,  and  the  long-continued  peaos 
in  Europe,  by  limiting  the  sphere  and  diminishing  the  profits  of  commercial 
speculation,  have  operated  to  withdraw  capital  from  the  sea,  and  mTsat  it 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  farms  of  the  eastern,  northern,  and  middle  states  consist,  ffenemlljy 
of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres,  seldom  rising  to  more  than  three  han* 
dred,  and  generally  falling  short  of  two  hundred  acres.  These  farms  are 
inclosed,  and  divided  either  by  stone  walls,  or  rail  fences  made  of  timber» 
hedges  not  being  common.  The  building  first  erected  on  a  new  lot,  or  oa 
a  tract  of  land  not  yet  cleared  from  its  native  growth  of  timber,  is  what  is 
called  a  log'kouse.  This  is  a  hut  or  cabin,  made  of  round,  straight  logsi 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  lying  on  each  other,  and  notched  in  at  the  cor* 
ners.  The  intervals  between  the  logs  are  filled  with  slips  of  wood,  and 
the  crevices  generally  stopped  with  mortar  made  of  clay.  The  fire-place 
commonly  consists  of  rough  stones,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hearth,  on  which 
wood  may  be  burned.  Sometimes  these  stones  are  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  chimney,  and  are  carried  up  through  the  roof;  and  sometimes  a 
hole  in  the  roof  is  the  only  substitute  for  a  chimney.  The  roof  is  made 
of  rafters,  forming  an  acute  angle  at  the  summit  of  the  erection,  and  ia 
covered  with  shingles,  commonly  split  from  pine  trees,  or  with  bark,  peeled 
from  the  hemlock. 

When  the  occupant  or  first  settler  of  this  new  land  finds  himself  in  com* 
fortable  circumstances,  he  builds  what  is  styled  a  frame  house,  composed 
of  timber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortises  and  pins,  and  boarded,  shingled 
and  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted  white,  sometimes  red. 
Houses  of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  three 
or  four  bed-rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute  of  good 
cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  almost  indispensable.  The 
farm-buildings  consist  of  a  bam,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a  cellar  under  the  bam,  a  part  of  which 
receives  the  manure  from  the  stalls,  and  another  part  serves  as  a  stoie* 
room  for  roots,  &c.  for  feeding  stock.  What  is  called  a  eam-bam  is  like* 
wise  very  common,  which  is  built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian 
corn.  The  sleepers  of  this  building  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice,  of 
other  vermin  cannot  ascend. 

With  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  clearing  forest  land  from  its  natural 
ffrowth  of  timber,  the  following  observations  may  be  of  use  to  a  first  settler. 
In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  wood  is  of  Imt  little  value,  the  trees  are 
felled  in  one  of  the  summer  months,  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  better,  as 
the  stumra  will  be  less  apt  to  sprout,  and  the  trees  will  have  a  longer  time 
to  dry.  The  trees  lie  till  the  following  spring,  when  such  limbs  as  are  no^ 
very  near  the  ground  dbould  be  cut  off,  that  they  may  bum  the  better^ 
File  must  be  put  to  them  in  the  driest  part  of  the  month  of  Hay.  or»  if  iht 
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vkoleof  th^  aiOQtli  prove  wet, it  may  be  appUedb  thebegiiiiiingof  Jnne. 
Only  the  bodies  of  tne  trees  will  remain  alter  burning,  and  scmie  of  them 
will  be  burned  into  pieces.  Those  which  require  to  be  made  shorter,  are 
cut  in  pieces  nearly  of  a  length,  drawn  together  by  oxen,  piled  in  close 
heope,  and  burned,  such  trees  and  logs  bein^  reserved  as  may  be  needed 
for  fencing  the  lot.  The  heating  of  the  soil  so  destroys  the  green  roots, 
and  the  ashes  made  by  the  burning  are  so  beneficial  as  manure  to  the  land, 
that  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  Indian  com,  without  plough- 
ing, hoeing,  or  manuring.  K  new  land  lie  in  such  a  situation  that  its 
natural  growth  may  turn  to  better  account,  whether  for  timber  or  fire-wood, 
it  will  be  an  unpardonable  waste  to  bum  the  wood  on  the  ground.  But  if 
the  trees  be  taken  off,  the  land  must  be  ploughed  after  clearing,  or  it  will 
notproduce  a  crop  of  any  kind. 

Tne  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extracted  from  some  observa- 
tions by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing 
cultivate.  They  were  first  published  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
issued  at  Boston,  and  may  prove  serviceable  to  settlers  on  uncleared 
lands.  Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — *  1st. 
Take  a  view  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which  way  they  may  be  felled  for 
the  greatest  number  of  small  trees  to  be  felled  along-side  or  on  them.  After 
felling  the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs ;  but  all  such  as  are  fell- 
ed near  them  should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile 
about  the  large  trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up, 
without  cutting  into  lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team,  to  draw  them 
together.  2d.  Fell  all  the  other  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable 
lengths,  that  they  may  be  readily  rolled  together  without  a  team,  always  cut- 
ting the  largest  trees  first,  that  the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the 
fires,  dd.  On  hill-sides,  fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction ;  then  the  logs 
will  roll  together ;  but  if  the  trees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be 
turned  round  before  they  can  be  rolled,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the 
way.  4th.  By  following  these  directions,  two  men  may  readily  heap  and 
bum  most  of  the  timber,  withotit  requiring  any  team ;  and  perhaps  the 
brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log  heaps  may  all  be  wanted  to  bum  up  the 
old,  fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the  ground  will  be  clear 
for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps  where  they  may  be 
wanted  round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or  draw  a  large 
log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.  The  more  fire-heaps 
there  are  made  on  the  clearing,  the  better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs, 
where  there  is  rotten  wood.  i 

'  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
on  the  season's  being  wet  or  dry.  Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.  Then,  by  spreading 
the  leaves  and  bmsh  over  the  ground,  (for  they  should  not  be  heaped,)  if 
there  should  be  a  very  dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  through 
it,  and  will  burn  the  leaves,  limbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very 

food  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  pumpkins  may  be  raised  among  the  logs  by 
oeing.  Afler  these  crops  come  ofi*,  the  land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed 
late  with  rye  and  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and  timothy  in  the  spring. 
If  what  is  called  a  good  bum  cannot  be  had  in  May,  keep  the  fire  out  un* 
til  some  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  ofi*  the  land,  and 
80W  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  both  before  and 
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after  sowioff ;  tor,  after  the  fire  has  been  over  the  groundv  dw  aod  of 
thjr  ahoald  be  iDtroduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  will  adnut,  to  pnmni 
bners,  alders,  fire-cherries,  kc,  from  a^^umging  up  from  snch  aeeda  as  were 
not  consvmed  by  the  fire. 

'  The  timothy  should  stand  fonr  or  fire  yean,  either  for  mowing*  or  pat* 
ture,  until  the  small  roots  of  the  forest  trees  are  rotten  ;  then  it  may  be 
ploughed ;  and  the  best  mode  which  I  have  observed,  is  to  pbogfa  it  raj 
shallow  in  the  autumn ;  in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it 
well,  and  it  will  produce  a  first  rate  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  and; 
the  next  season,  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
be  in  order  to  cultivate  with  any  kinds  of  grain,  or  to  lay  down  again  with 
grass.  These  directions  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  what  are 
generally  called  beech  lands,  and  the  chopping  may  be  done  any  time  in 
the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low  stumps,  as  the  leavea 
are  then  on  the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have 
known  such  winter  choppings  to  burn  as  wdl  in  a  dry  time  in  August,  as 
that  which  had  been  cut  the  summer  before.** 

'  The  various  crops,'  says  Mr.  Stuart, '  raised  in  that  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York  which  I  have  seen,  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  Britain,  with 
the  addition  of  maize,  for  which  the  climate  of  Britain  is  not  well  adapted^ 
Wheat,  however,  is  the  most  valuable  crop.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
buckwheat  and  rye  is  grown.  The  greater  degree  of  heat  is  not  fiivorable 
for  oats  and  barley.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  are  not  at  all 
generally  cultivated  in  large  fields.  Rotation  of  crops  is  far  too  little  at* 
tended  to.  I  observe  in  the  magazines  and  almanacs,  that  in  the  rotations^ 
a  crop  of  turnips,  ruta-baga,  or  other  green  plants,  is  generally  put  down 
as  one  part  of  the  course ;  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  more  than  the  margins 
or  edges  of  the  maize,  or  other  grain,  devoted  to  the  green  crop,  properly 
so  called.  The  attention  of  the  farmers  seems  chiefly  directed  to  the 
raising  enough  of  maize  for  home  consumption,  and  of  wheat  for  sale;  and 
when  you  tauc  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  manuring,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  almost  uniformly  tell  you  that  the  ex- 
pense of  labor,  about  a  dollar  a  day,  for  laborers  during  the  summer,  ren- 
ders it  far  more  expedient  for  them,  as  soon  as  their  repeated  cropping  very 
much  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  grain,  to  lay  down  their  land  in  grass, 
and  make  a  purchase  of  new  land  in  the  neighborhood,  or  even  to  sell  their 
cleared  land,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  a  new  settlement,  than  to  adopt  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  assisted  by  manure.  There  is  great  inconve* 
nience,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  British,  in  removing  from  one  fiurm 
to  another ;  but  they  make  very  light  work  of  it  here,  and  consider  it  to  be 
merely  a  question  of  finance,  whether*  they  shall  remain  on  their  improved 
land,  after  they  have  considerably  exhausted  its  fertilizing  power,  or  ac« 

3uire  and  remove  to  land  of  virgin  soil.  In  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
istrict  of  the  state  of  New  York,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  land  to  bo 
cleared  ;  and  a  farmer  may,  in  many  cases,  acquire  additions  to  his  fanD» 
so  near  his  residence  that  his  houses  may  suit  the  purpose  of  hia  new  ac- 
quisition ;  but  he  is  more  frequently  tempted  to  sell  at  a  price  firom  fifteen 
to  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  supposing  the  land  not  to  be  contiguous  to  any 
village.     If  he  obtains  land  near  his  first  farm,  after  he  has  worn  it  ouW 
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lie  lays  down  the  first  farm  in  grass,  aUows  it  to  be  pastured  far  soma 
yearst  and  breaks  it  up  again  with  oats. 

*  lAsiae,  or  Indian  com,  which,  par  excellence,  is  alone  in  this  coun^ 
called  com,  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  crops  which  we  are  able  to 
laiee  in  Britain.  It  is  used  as  food  for  man  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as 
bfead,  as  porridge,  in  which  case  it  is  called  mush,  and  m  puddings* 
When  unripe,  and  in  the  green  pod,  it  is  not  unlike  green  peas,  and  is  in 
that  state  sold  as  a  vegetable.  One  species,  in  particular,  called  green 
com,  is  preferable  for  this  purpose.  Broom  corn  is  another  species,  of  the 
stalks  of  which  a  most  excellent  kind  of  clothes  brush,  in  universal  use  at 
New  York,  is  made,  as  well  as  brooms  for  sweeping  house  floors.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  poultry,  are  all  fond  of  this  grain,  and  thrive  well  on  it.  The 
straw  is  very  nutritive,  and  considerable  in  quantity.  The  usual  period 
of  sowiug  is  from  the  fifteenth  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  in  drills  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  It  is  harvested  in  October,  sometimes  later.  The  hoe  weed* 
ing  and  cleaning  of  this  crop  is  expensive,  the  whole  work  being  performed 
by  males, — females,  as  already  noticed,  never  being  allowed  to  work  out 
of  doors.  Pumpkins  are  very  generally  sown  between  the  rows  of  com, 
and  give  the  field  quite  a  golden  appearance,  after  the  corn  itself  is  har« 
Tested. 

'Thirty-five  or  forty  bushek  of  com  per  acre  is  considered  a  good 
average  crop,  on  land  suited  to  it,  well  prepared,  and  well  managed ;  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  have  been  raised  on  an  acre.  Arthur 
Young  remarks,  "  that  a  country  whose  soil  and  climate  admit  the  course 
of  maize,  and  then  wheat,  is  under  a  cultivation  that  perhaps  yields  the 
most  food  for  man  and  beast  that  is  possible  to  be  drawn  from  the  land  !" 
That  course  is  frequently  adopted  here,  and  with  success,  where  the  soil, 
lately  cleared,  is  of  the  best  description,  and  might,  without  question,  be 
contmued  for  many  years,  if  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  manure  was  allowed ; 
but  where  such  a  course  is  persisted  in  without  manure,  after  the  land  has 
been  severely  cropped,  the  crops  which  follow  are  inferior  in  quantity  to 
crops  of  the  same  description  on  similar  soils  in  Britain.  As  a  cleaning 
crop,  maize  is  most  valuable,  but,  being  a  culmiferous  plant,  it  is,  of  course, 
far  more  exhausting  than  the  green  crops,  which,  in  Britain,  in  most  cases 
precede  wheat. 

'  Wheat  is  sown  in  the  end  of  September,  and  some  part  of  it  in  sprinff,' 
—if  after  maize,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  crop  is 
harvested.  It  is  reaped  in  July.  It  is  excellent  in  quality ;  if  the  flour 
which  we  have  seen  in  every  place  where  we  have  been,  and  the  bread  we 
eat,  are  tests  by  which  to  judge  of  it.  Thirty-five  and  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  is  considered  a  very  abundant  crop, — ^the  average  produce  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  in  which  wheat  is  grown,  is  saia  not  to  exceed 
thirteen  bushels,  while  in  England  it  is  reckoned  at  twenty-five  bushels. 

'  Barley  or  oats  very  frequently  succeed  wheat  before  the  land  is  laid 
down  in  grass,  or  agam  bears  a  crop  of  maize ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  under* 
stood  that  barley,  and  even  oats,  do  not  in  many  cases  follow  the  crop  of 
maize  immediately,  and  precede  the  wheat  crop. 

'  Oats  are  sowed  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  Hay,  and  are 
reaped  in  August  or  the  beginning  ot  September.  We  saw  several  fields 
Bol  cat,  but  no  very  great  cropi  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state  in  the 
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beginning  of  September.  The  average  crop  is  said  to  be  twenty  batheli 
per  acre ;  but  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  are  often  obtained  by  gooa  mauigi^ 
ment  The  grain  is  not  so  plump  as  in  Britain.  In  1827,  the  premiom 
of  one  of  the  agricultural  societies  was  given  for  fifty-seren  bushels  on  an 
acre.  Barley  is  sown  at  about  the  same  time  as  oats»  and  reaped  two  oc 
three  weeks  earlier ;  the  produce  about  one  fifth  less  than  oats. 

*  Potatoes,  turnips,  ruta-baga,  peas,  lucern,  &c.  are  all  to  be  seen  here  ia 
small  quantities,  but  not  so  well  managed  as  in  well-cultivated  districts  of 
Britain.  The  high  price  of  labor  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  managemeol 
which  those  crops  require.  It  is  not  because  the  farmer  does  not  under* 
stand  his  business,  that  such  crops  are  apparently  not  sufiiciently  attended 
to,  but  because  he  in  all  cases  calculates  whether  it  will  not  be  more  pro* 
fitable  for  him  to  remove  his  establishment  to  a  new  and  hitherto  unim- 
poverished  soil,  than  to  commence  and  carry  on  an  extensive  system  of 
cultivation,  by  manuring  and  fallow,  or  green  crops.  Such  a  system  may 
be  adopted  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  towns,  where  many  green  cropa 
are  easily  disposed  of,  and  where  manure  can  be  had  in  large  quantitji 
and  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  its  adoption  at  all  gene-  , 
rally,  or  to  expect  to  see  agricultural  operations  in  their  best  style,  until 
the  land,  even  in  the  most  distant  states  and  territories,  be  occupied,  so 
that  the  farmer  may  no  longer  find  it  more  for  his  interest  to  beg^n  hit 
operations  anew,  on  land  previously  uncultivated,  than  to  manage  hu  &nn 
according  to  the  method  which  will  render  it  most  productive. 

'  Prices  of  grain  vary  much.  Wheat  is,  of  course,  the  grain  which  the 
fiaurmer  chiefiy  raises  for  market,  and  he  considers  himself  remunerated,  if 
the  price  is  not  below  a  dollar  for  a  bushel.  Flour,  when  wheat  is  at  a 
dollar  per  bushel,  is  expected  to  bring  somewhat  more  than  &Ye  dollars  per 
barrel  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds.  Indian  corn,  two  shiUingt 
to  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  bushel ;  oats,  one  shilling  and  two  pence 
to  one  shilling  and  four  pence ;  barley,  one  shilling  and  six  pence  to  one 
shilling  and  ei^ht  pence. 

'  It  is  difiicult  to  give  any  precise  information  as  to  the  wages  of  labor. 
A  hired  servant  gets  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  month,  besides  his  board, 
which  he  very  frequently  has  at  table  with  his  master,  consisting  of  animal 
food  three  times  a  day.  Laborers  hired  by  the  day  for  those  sorts  of  fisurm 
work  in  which  women  are  employed  in  britain,  such  as  hoeing,  assisting 
in  cleaning  grain,  and  even  milking  of  cows,  get  about  three  quarters  of  a 
dollar  per  day, — in  time  of  hay-making  or  harvest  work,  frequently  a  dol- 
lar besides  their  board.  The  workmen  work,  or  are  said  to  work,  from 
daylight  to  sunset :  but  I  doubt,  from  any  thing  I  have  seen,  whether  the 
ordinary  plan  of  keeping  workmen  employed  for  ten  hours  a  day  be  not  at 

Iirofitable  to  the  employer  as  to  the  workman.  The  ^ays  are  never  to 
ong  in  summer,  nor  so  short  in  winter,  as  in  Britain.  The  sun  rises  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June  about  half  past  four,  and  sets  at  half  past  seven ; 
on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  it  rises  at  half  past  seven,  and  sets  at  half 
past  four. 

'  Manures  are  far  too  little  attended  to,  as  has  been  already  noticed ;  but 
there  are  instances  of  individuals  keeping  their  land  in  good  heart  with 
manure,  especially  where,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
gypsum  and  lime  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Gypsum  is  more  used  than 
any  other  manure,  and  with  great  efiect,  generally  in  about  the  quantitr 


^  m  ton  to  ten  or  fifteen  setts.  Manure  for  the  Tillages  it  often  sold  at 
il  under  a  shillinff  per  ton.  The  question  which  the  American  settler  al- 
■ya  pats  to  himself  is,  whether  it  will  be  more  expedient  for  him,  in  point 
!"  expense,  to  remove  to  a  new  soil  covered  with  vegetaUe  mould,  or  to 
OBain  on  his  cleared  land,  and  to  support  its  fertility  by  regularly  manur- 
igv  and  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops. 

*  The  horses  and  cattle  are  of  mixed  breeds,  and  are  always,  in  conse* 
leoce  of  the  abundance  of  food  in  this  country,  and  the  easy  circum« 
aaces  of  the  people,  in  good  order.     A  starved-looking  animal  of  any  kind 

never  seen  on  the  one  hand,  nor  very  fat  pampered  cattle,  nor  very  fine 
lated,  over-groomed  horses,  on  the  other.  Both  horses  and  cattle  are 
ineralty  of  middling  size ;  the  horses  of  that  description  that  answer  for 
1  sorts  of  work,  the  saddle,  the  wagon,  or  the  plough.  The  heaviest  are 
Aaeted  for  the  stages.  All  carriages  are  driven  at  a  trot.  Horses  are 
mken  with  great  gentleness,  and  are,  I  think,  better  and  more  thoroughly 
rtiken  than  in  England.  An  American  driver  of  a  stage,  awkward  look- 
ig  as  he  appears,  manages  his  team,  as  he  calls  his  horses,  with  the  most 
srfect  precision.  The  law  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the 
Midy  not  to  the  left  as  in  Britain.  Great  exertions  are,  I  observe  from  the 
swspapers  here,  making  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  by 
oportations  of  the  Teeswater  cattle,  and  of  stud-horses  from  England. 
lie  British  admiral,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  has  displayed  great  public  spirit  in 
snding  over  fine  cattle  and  superior  horses,  from  Britain  to  New  Engluid. 
"he  price  of  beef  varies  from  two  pence  to  five  pence  per  pound,  according 
I  the  prices  and  quality,  from  which  the  value  of  the  animal  may  be  com- 
nted.  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  beef  eoual  to  the  best  beef  of'^an  Eng* 
ill  market,  or  to  the  kyloe  of  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  well  fed ; 
at  beef  of  bad  quality  is  never  brought  to  market,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
I  good.  I  have  looked  into  the  markets  wherever  we  have  been.  Oxen 
re  much  used  in  ploughing,  and  are  so  well  trained,  that  they  are  very 
seful  in  many  operations  of  carting  on  farms.  The  price  of  ordinary 
orses  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

'  I  observe  at  the  agricultural  shows  of  last  year,  premiums  awarded  for 
lilch  cows  yielding  ten  or  eleven  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  one  of  them 
ieUing  thirteen,  and  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
)De  of  the  breeds  of  cows  is  called  very  appropriately  the  *'  fill-pail.'*  A 
remium  was  also  awarded  for  a  cow  that  calved  on  the  7th  of  January, 
-calf  sold  in  March, — another  calf  put  to  her,  and  sold  in  June, — and  a 
lird  at  her  side ;  the  price  of  the  three  calves  forty  dollars. 

*  Sheep  are  not  so  much  attended  to  as  they  should  be  in  this  country* 
^ere  the  dryness  of  the  weather  preserves  tnem  from  diseases  to  which 
ley  are  subject  in  Britain.  The  merinos,  and  crosses  with  the  merino* 
re  those  generally  seen ;  but  little  care  is  P&id  to  their  being  well  fed 
efore  being  killed  and  brought  to  market.  The  mutton  is  of  course  inferi- 
r  in  quality,  and  the  people  led  to  entertain  prejudices  agntinst  it.  Even 
le  slaves  in  the  south  are  said  to  object  to  bemg  fed  on  sheep's  meat.  I 
ave  again  and  afain  seen  good  mutton,  but  far  more  rarely  than  good 
eef  and  pork.  Hogs  are  universal  in  this  country,  and  are  weU  fed,  fre- 
uently,  mrst  of  all  in  ^e  woods  on  chesnuts,  hickory  nuts,  sometimes  on 
lOsn  j|eaches  and  apples,  but  almost  always,  before  being  killed,  they  get 
snfflcient  quantity  of  meal,  either  from  Indian  com  or  barley.    Steamed 
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iiDod  is  also  supplied  in  some  cases.  The  steam-boiler  for  food  for  csyttls  is 
well  known  here,  (general  La  Fayette  saw  one  so  well  constructed  toma- 
where  in  this  country,  that  he  had  one  of  the  same  pattern  made  for  him* 
self  and  carried  to  France. 

'  Poultry  are  excellent,  well  fed  everywhere,  and  in  great  nombers  about 
the  farm-yards.  Turkeys  and  guinea-fowls  abound  more  than  in  Britaiiiv 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  their  relatively  cheap  price  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  price  of  geese  and  turkeys,  even  at  New 
York,  is  frequently  not  much  above  half  a  dollar ;  ducks  and  fowls,  aboat 
one  shilling.  Eggs,  a  dollar  for  a  hundred ;  cheese  very  good  at  four  potoe 
and  five  pence  per  pound. 

'  Implements  of  husbandry  are,  on  the  whole,  well  suited  to  the  country. 
The  two-horse  plough,  driven  by  one  man,  is  universally  used,  unless  m 
bringing  in  rough  stony  land,  when  four  oxen  or  horses  are  necessary. 
The  cradle-scythe  is  in  pretty  universal  use.  A  good  workman  can  cot 
down  an  acre  of  wheat  per  day.  The  harvest  work  being  altogether  pei^ 
formed  by  males,  and  the  crops  ripening,  and  of  course  reaped,  at  seasona 
differing  from  each  other  much  more  than  in  England,  the  cheerfiil  «»• 
pearance  of  the  harvest-field  all  over  Britain,  filled  with  male  and  fiemala 
reapers  and  gleaners,  is  nowhere  seen  in  this  country.  The  prices  of  im- 
pleiuents  are  not  higher  than  in  England.  The  lower  price  of  wood 
makes  up  for  the  higher  price  of  labor,  especially  as  carpenters  are  very 
expert.  Ploughing  is  well  executed,  and  premiums  given  by  agricoltoial 
societies  at  their  yearly  meetings.  I  observed,  at  a  late  meeting  in  Ma^ 
eachusetts,  sixteen  ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen,  started  for  the  competitiiMi,—- 
that  the  ploughs  were  of  the  improved  kind,  with  cast-iron  mould-boards, 
the  ploughing  five  inches  deep,  and  the  furrows  not  more  than  ten 
inches  in  widtn.  Premiums  were  at  this  meeting  awarded  for  various  agri* 
cultural  implements.  Threshing-machines  are  not  yet  so  general  as  in 
Britain.'* 


*  Mr.  Stuan,  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  appears  to  have  made  . 
lar  inquiries  in  respect  to  its  agricalture  and  horticulture.    The  following  paxsgimph, 
in  which  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  productions  of  our  gardens  and  those  oC 
Great  Britain^  is  interesting : — 

The  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- York  are  all  cultivated ;  but  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  plough,  and  the  soil  very  different  from  that  of  Illinois,  the  applica- 
tion of  munure  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  contiguity  to  New-York  insozes  tole- 
rable prices  for  green  crops,  and  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  them.  Even  the 
Lima  bean  is  cultivated  in  the  field.  The  varieties  of  the  bean  in  an  American  garden 
last  during  great  part  of  the  summer ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  great  for  green 
peas  after  the  first  or  second  crop.  Neither  do  artichokes  thrive  well,  nor  canliiloweis, 
nor  broccoli ;  but  the  tomato  is  excellent  and  abundant,  and  pumplons  and  regctaUe 
marrow  are  plentiful.  Asparagus,  too,  is  often  cultivated  on  the  neld  in  LoagXdand, 
and  is  nowhere  of  better  quality.  It  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  two 
pence  sterling  per  hundred.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thmk  the  vegetables  for  the  taUe  in 
Great  Britain  are  fully  equal  in  variety  and  quality  to  those  in  the  United  States ;  but  ^ 
they  are  much  hijgher  in  price.  A  great  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
countries  respecting  the  article /mt.  The  Americans  have  peaches,  melons,  mKoi, 
■trawberries,  and  cherries,  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  £ereis 
not  a  single  individual  in  the  whole  country,  even  the  very  shoe-black,  whose  fonds  do 
aot  enable  him  to  ha7e  as  much  of  these  fruits  as  he  likes  at  the  proper  seaaoa.  There 
are  also  abundance  of  walnuts,  and  of  vazious  sorts  of  nuts  for  every  body.  In  many 
places,  bat  not  universaUy,  there  are  ploms,  pears,  and  grapes.  The  ploms,  ao  for  as 
I  have  seen  tbemi  are  not  eqnal  to  the  EngM^ — the  pears,  especially  thi^  sickle  pssi 


The  principal  products  of  the  southern  states  are  tobacco,  cotton,  ricet 
and  sagar.  The  first  of  these  is  grown  largely  in  Virginia  and  other  of 
fhm  middle  and  southern  states,  and  together  with  the  other  staples  of 
thftt  portion  of  the  country,  is  chiefly  the  product  of  slave  labor.  There 
are  at  present  but  two  sorts  of  tobaccco  raised  in  the  western  states :  the 
ene  with  a  long  and  sharp-pointed  leaf, — and  the  other  with  a  round  and 
kairy  leaf,  which  is  eyidently  the  best  tobacco.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds 
well  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  May  it  is  fit  to  be  transplanted. 
The  plants  are  then  put  into  another  piece  of  ground,  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  four  feet ;  they  are  carefully  freed  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  it 
drawn  up  to  their  stems.  When  they  have  obtained  a  certain  growth,  the 
tops  are  taken  oflf,  that  the  remaining  leaves  may  acquire  a  proper  siae ; 
worms  are  carefully  removed,  and  no  sucker  is  allowed  to  remain.  In 
Augast,  the  plants  become  spotted,  and  appear  of  a  brownish  color ;  by 
these  tokens  the^  are  discerned  to  be  ripe,  and  are  therefore  immediately 
polled.  They  be  one  night  to  sweat ;  next  day,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry ; 
when  the  tobacco  has  become  sufficiently  dry  to  ensure  its  preservation,  it 
is  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  barrelled  up  for  exportation ;  or  tnanufac- 
tared  mto  various  shapes,  for  those  whom  a  species  of  luxury  has  taught 
to  look  upon  it  as  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Along  with  six 
thousand  plants,  yielding  generally  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  one 
person  may  manage  four  acres  of  Indian  com. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco  reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  sweet* 
WDBnted^  which  is  the  best ;  the  big  and  little^  which  follow  next ;  then  the 
Prederiek;  and  lastly,  the  one  and  aU^  the  largest  of  all,  and  producing 
most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Virginian  tobacco  is  reckoned  superior  to 
any  raised  in  the  southern  states ;  and  great  care  is  taken  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  state,  that  no  frauds  be  practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that 
no  inferior  tobacco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses 
ef  inspection  are  established  m  every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivate 
ed,  whose  regulations  are  rigorously  cDforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much 
as  the  real  superiority  of  the  article  itself,  to  keep  up  its  price  in  the  mar- 
ket.  Every  person  who  intends  his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs  it  up  in 
hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  to- 
bao:o  is  taken  from  the  cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  exa- 
mined in  every  direction,  and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
ouality  and  its  purity;  if  any  defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and 
aeclared  to  be  unfit  for  exportation.  If  no  defect  appear,  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  repacked  in  the  hogshead,  which  is 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  marking  the  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of 

of  Pemisylvanis,  excellent, — the  grapes  quite  inferior  to  those  in  the  open  air  in  Francs^ 
or  in  the  sonUi  of  England ;  bat  the  great  difference  between  the  countries  exists  in  the 
abundance  of  the  first-mentioned  fruits  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Peaches  are 
raised  on  standard  trees  only,  and,  though  universally  good,  are  not  superior  in  flavor 
to  those  raised  on  garden  wails,  or  in  hot-houses  in  England.  They  are  reckoned  bet* 
tcr  at  Philadelphia  than  anvwhere  else.  Melons  are  considered  best-flavored  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas ;  but  tney  are  so  plentiful  in  New  York,  that  there  is  hardly  a  Iv 
oorer  who  does  not  partake  of  a  watermelon  every  day  during  the  hot  season.  Apples 
are  as  good  in  the  neighboriiood  of  New  York  as  anywhere.  Apricots,  and  nectarines, 
and  figs,  are  hardly  ever  seen.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  a  man  of  wealth  may  obtain 
greater  variety  of  fine  finoit  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  the  melon  and  ap^ 
|le  alone  bdng  mferior  to  the  melms  and  apples  in  America  j  bat  all  ia  this  county 
aava  ^enty  of  excellent  froix. 
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the  contents;  and  then  lodged  in  the  inspecting  stoiehouees*  there  m 
await  the  disposal  of  the  planter,  who  receives  a  certificate  of  the  putica* 
lars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deposiL  U 
is  by  selling  this  tobacco  note  to  the  merchant  that  the  planter  seus  his  l»« 
bacco.  The  purchaser,  on  viewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  ibm 
article,  as  if  ne  had  inspected  it  himself ;  and  he  has  only  to  send  the  XMBdm 
and  transfer  to  the  store  where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  4c^ 
livered  out,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  This  measure  has  insured  a  pcefieflv 
ence  in  the  foreign  market  to  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  prevents  toe  d» 
terioration  of  the  article. 

The  soil  most  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  found  in  the  iahada 
lying  on  the  coast.  Those  belonging  to  the  state  of  Georgia  produce  die 
best,  known  ia  France  by  the  name  of  Georgia  cottor^  and  in  Great  Beh 
tain  by  the  name  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  This  variety  of  cotton  has  a  dacf 
black  seed,  and  very  fine,  long  wool,  which  is  easily  separated  from  die 
seed  by  the  roller  gins,  which  do  not  injure  the  staple.  In  the  middle  and 
upper  country,  the  green  seed  or  inferior  cotton  is  produced;  this  kind  if 
less  silky,  and  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the  seed,  Uiat  it  cannot  be  ngfmi 
rated  without  the  action  of  a  saw-gin.  Though  the  wool  of  the  green  aaedt 
or  bowed  Georgia  cotton,  be  cheaper  than  the  other,  yet  its  produce  is  movs 
luxuriant.  An  acre,  which  will  produce  one  hundred  and  fif^  pounds  el 
black  seed  cotton,  will  generally  yield  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  gnen 
seed  kind.  The  packing  of  the  cotton  is  done  in  large  canvass  bags,  wliich 
must  be  wetted  as  the  cotton  is  put  in,  that  it  may  not  hang  to  the  ckith» 
and  may  slide  better  down.  The  bag  is  suspended  between  two  Ciee% 
posts,  or  beams ;  and  a  negro,  with  his  feet,  stamps  it  down.  These  bags 
are  generally  made  to  contain  from  three  hundred  and  fifly  poundSf  to  fool 
hundred  pounds  each. 

'  I  have  been  lately  favored,'  says  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  valuable  address 
before  the  New  York  Institute,  in  October,  1831, '  with  a  minute  statemeat 
of  the  average  product  of  five  or  six  cotton  plantations  in  two  of  the  soutb* 
western  states,  ascertained  hy  putting  together  the  income  of  a  good  and 
bad  year.  The  result  of  this  statement  is,  that  the  capital  invested  ia 
these  plantations  yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  clear ;  and  the  nH 

Srofit  accruing  to  the  proprietor,  for  the  labor  of  each  efficient  hand,  is  tira 
undred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum ;  being  a  deu 
gain  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week.  It  further  appears  that  oa 
one  of  these  plantations,  (and  the  same,  though  not  stated,  is  belioTed  ia 
hold  of  the  others  in  due  proportion,)  worth  altogether,  for  land,  labor,  and 
stock,  ninety-two  thousand  dollars,  the  entire  amount  of  articles  paying 
duty  annually  consumed,  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
average  crop  of  this  plantation,  taking  a  good  and  bad  year,  is  foorteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Suppose  the  duties  to  be  thirty*three  and 
one  third  per  cent,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  actually  a»> 
sessed,  in  the  shape  of  an  enhanced  price  of  the  article,  (the  contrary  of 
which  is  known  to  be  true,  for  in  several  articles  the  entire  price  is  uttle 
more  than  the  duty,)  it  would  amount  to  less  than  seven  hundred  and  Aiitf 
dollars  per  annum  on  a  clear  profit  of  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollan? 
Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  states.  The  grains  of  this 
plant  grow  on  little  fruit  stalks  springing  from  the  main  stalk.  It  is  town 
Ml  rows,  in  the  bottom  of  trenches,  made  entirely  by  slave  labor.    Tkeet 
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fringes  lie  about  se^nteen  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre.  The  rice 
•ii  pat  in  by  the  hand,  generally  by  women,  and  is  cast  so  as  to  fall  in  a 
fine.  This  is  done  about  the  seventeenth  of  March.  By  means  of  flood- 
gates, the  water  is  then  permitted  to  flow  over  the  fields,  and  to  remain  on 
Oie  ground  fi\e  days,  at  the  depth  of  several  inches.  TI»  object  of  this  is 
to  sprout  the  seeds,  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  water  is  next  drawn 
•ofll^  and  the  ground  allowed  to  dry,  till  the  rice  is  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  height.  This  requires  about  a  month.  The  flelds  are  then 
again  overflowed,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  about  a  fortnight, 
to  destroy  the  weeds.  It  is  now  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  two 
months  afterwards  the  ground  is  permitted  to  continue  dry ;  during  this 
interval  it  is  repeatedly  hoed,  and  the  soil  is  kept  loose  and  free.  The 
fields  are  then  once  more  submerged,  in  order  that  the  crops  may  be  ripen- 
ed, and  they  actually  do  ripen  while  standing  in  the  water.  The  harvest 
•commences  in  August,  and  extends  into  October.  The  plants  are  then 
<iit  by  the  male  slaves,  and  tied  into  bundles  by  the  females.  The  grains 
eie  threshed  out  by  means  of  hand  flails.  The  outer  husk  is  detached  by 
passing  the  rice  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones.  The  film  which  still  en- 
slopes  the  grain  is  removed  by  trituration  under  heavy  pestles,  consisting 
■of  upright  bars,  shod  with  iron,  which  are  raised  several  feet  by  machinery, 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  rice,  the  particles  of  which  are  thus 
mbbed  against  each  other,  till  the  film  is  removed.  When  thus  thorough- 
ly winnowed,  it  is  packed  in  casks  holding  about  six  hundred  pounds  ei^, 
mnd  is  ready  for  exportation. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
-end  West  Florida.  In  the  first  of  these  states,  five  kinds  of  the  cane  have 
been  raised.  The  nrst  is  the  Creole  cane,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come 
eriginally  from  Africa.  The  second  is  the  Bourbon  cane,  from  Otaheite. 
Besides  these,  are  the  riband  cane,  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green 
end  yellow ;  and  the  violet  cane  of  Brazil.  The  latter  species  was  aban- 
doned soon  after  its  introduction,  as  it  proved  less  productive  in  our  cli- 
mate than  any  of  the  others.  The  other  species  are  the  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  They  are  all  more  or  less  afiected  by  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  are  killed  in  part  by  the 
froet  every  year.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  latitude  much  colder  than  was  generally  supposed ;  for  fine 
«rop8  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  in  places  where  a  few  years  ago  the 
<ane  froze  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

In  the  process  of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  possible, 
«nd  harrowed ;  after  it  has  been  thus  broken  up,  parallel  driOs  or  furrows 
•le  ploughed  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  one 
mDOtner ;  in  these  the  cane  is  laid  lengthwise,  and  covered  about  an  inch 
with  a  hoe.  Small  canals  to  drain  ofi*  the  water  are  commonly  dug^  more 
ift  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  crossed  by  smaller  drains, 
•o  as  to  form  squares  like  a  chess  board.  These  ditches  are  necessary  to 
drain  off  the  water  from  rains,  as  well  as  that  which  filtera  from  the  riven, 
«rhich  would  otherwise  remain  upon  the  plantations.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  sugar  that  may  be  produced  upon  an  acre  of  land  of  the  proper 
^vali^,  well  cultivated,  is  from  eight  nundred  to  one  thousand  pounds, 
Kovi^ied  that  the  cane  has  not  been  damaged,  either  by  storms  of  wind, 
apimdationa,  or  frost.    The  strong  soil  ia  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  most 
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tprodvetire,  in  lainj  aeaaoiis.  The  li^  soib  leqiniie  less  U)or,  wai  jbpU 
vioie  leTenaev  in  dry  seasons.  To  these  Ttriatioos,  odiers  are  to  be  add- 
ed»  resulting  from  the  different  exposnre  of  the  lands,  the  greater  or  leas 
frcility  of  draining,  and  also  from  me  greater  or  less  qoantity  of  a  weed 
known  by  the  name  of  coco  or  grass  nut.  Sixty  woncing  haiilB  are  ne^ 
eessary  to  cultivate  two  htmdred  and  forty  acres  of  cane,  planted  in  weU- 
prepaied  land,  and  to  do  al  the  woiic  necessary  imtil  the  sogar  is  made 
and  delivered.  The  sogar,  np  to  the  moment  it  is  delivered  to  the  mei^ 
chant,  costs  the  sogar  planter  aboot  three  and  a  half  cents  per  poond,  for 
expense  incurred,  without  reckoning  the  interest  on  his  capitaL 

The  cuUiTation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  raising  of  silk<^wonB8» 
fcave  occupied  considerable  attention  in  difierent  parts  of  ^  United  Slates^ 
Before  the  revolution,  the  production  of  silk  was  attenpted  in  Georgia, 
Imt  without  ultimate  socoess.  In  Connecticut,  and  in  some  other  plaoe% 
for  the  last  seventy  years,  an  inferior  kind  of  sewing  silk  has  becB  mano- 
CKtored ;  but  its  use  has  been  chiefly  confiiied  to  the  neighbonhood  in 
which  it  has  been  produced.  Of  late  years,  however,  efibfts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  important  brandi  of  agricultore  that  affinds  the 
neeessary  materials  for  tne  manufacture  of  silk.  Societies  have  been 
fcrmed  in  difierent  states  for  its  promotion,  and  the  national  govemoiedt 
liave  thought  the  sobject  worthy  their  particular  attention. 

During  the  year  1S29,  a  series  of  essays  were  written  by  M.  Dlbmei^ 
goe,  the  son  oi  an  eminent  silk  mann^Kturer,  at  Nismes,  who  had  arrived 
m  Philadelphia  at  the  instance  of  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cnhnre  of  silk ;  die^  have  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  and 
will  repay  the  perosu  of  those  who  may  feel  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
mdiject.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  agriculture,  who  were  instmcted 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  extend  the  cnhivi^ 
tien  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  silk,  by  intv^ 
dudng  the  necessary  machinery,  made  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
Karch  12,  1830,  represents  these  essays  and  the  &cts  contained  in  them 
as  entitled  to  high  confidence. 

*  It  appears  from  them,*  states  the  report, '  that  American  silk  is  superior 
in  qoali^  to  that  produced  in  any  other  country  ; — in  France  a»d  lta]v» 
twelve  pounds  of  cocoons  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  raw  matt 
whilst  eight  pounds  of  American  cocoons  will  produce  one  pound  of  raw 
aiik : — that  cocoons  cannot  be  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  from  seveni 
causes, — their  bulk,  their  liability  to  spoil  by  moulding  on  ship  boavd,  and. 
because  diey  cannot  be  compressed  without  rendering  them  incapable  of 
being  afterwards  reeled.  It  is  further  demonstrated  in  these  easavs,  and 
in  a  memorial  lately  presented  by  the  manufacturers  of  silk  stoflk  of  X«yoBS, 
in  France,  to  the  minister  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  that  the  art  cf 
mature  can  only  be  acquired  by  practical  instruction,  by  some  one  intimate^ 
ly  acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to,  that  process :  that  no  human  skiH 
or  ingenuity,  unaided  by  practical  instruction,  is  capable  of  acquiring  thet 
art  to  any  profitable  extent.  It  is  made  manifest  that,  althou^  the  cultore 
if[  silk  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Btates,  and  more  particularly  in  Connecticut,  it  has  been  conducted  verjr 
nnprofitably,  compared  with  what  the  resolts  might  have  been,  If  the  aA 
•ef  fikture  had  been  understood,  ^le  sewing  si&  made  in  Connecticdt  h 
dbe  best  of  the  siflc,  and  is,  after  all,  quite  infenor  to  that  of  Franee 


ini  ItBly :  in  these  Ittter  countries)  sewing  silk  is  mamifiictured'  firon  iia- 
perfect  cocoons,  or  from  refuse  silk. 

*  It  appears  also,  that  imless  the  silk  is  properly  reeled  from  the  coooonSr 
ic  is  neTer  afterwards  susceptible  of  use  in  the  finer  fabrics.  It  is  a  grati- 
^ing  consideration  that  the  benefita  from  the  culture  of  silk  and  the  eequ»- 
ntion  of  the  art  of  reeling  the  same>  will  be  common  to  eTorv  pc»rt  of  the 
United  States.  The  cHmate  of  every  state  in  tilie  union  is  acUpted  to  the 
culture  of  silk :  hatching  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worms  may  be  accelerated  or 
retarded,  to  suit  the  patting  forth  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  That  tree  is 
easily  propagated  from  the  seed  of  the  fruit,  and  is  adapted  to  almost  any 
soil.  The  committee  regard  the  general  culture  of  silk  as  a  vast  national 
advantage  in  many  points  of  view.  If  seriously  undertaken  and  prosecuted, 
it  will,  in  a  few  years,  furnish  an  article  of  export  of  great  value :  and  thus 
the  millions  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  silk  stuf&  will  be 
compensated  for  by  the  sale  of  our  raw  silk.  The  importation  of  silk,, 
during  the  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  September,  1828,  amounted 
to  eight  million,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
aixty-three  dollars,  of  which,  one  million,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  exported  :  but  in  the  same  year^ 
the  exportation  of  bread  stufis  from  this  country  amounted  only  to  five  miUion^ 
four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  leav-« 
ing  the  balance  against  us  of  nearly  two  millions.  The  conunittee  antici-> 
pate  that  at  a  period  not  remote,  when  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  fi- 
nest material  produced  in  any  country,  the  manufacture  of  silk  stufis  will 
necessarily  be  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  culture  of  silk  pro« 
■uses  highly  moral  benefits,  in  the  employment  of  poor  women  and  children 
in  a  profitable  business,  while  it  will  detract  nothing  from  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  labor.  The  culture  of  silk  will  greatly  benefit  those  states* 
which  have  abandoned  slave  labor,  the  value  of  whose  principal  produc- 
tions, particularly  in  the  article  of  cotton,  has  been  depressed  by  overpro- 
duction.' 

The  vine  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  yields  a  plenti- 
fiil  return  for  the  labor  of  cultivation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the- 
vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Vevay.  A  large  grant  of  land,  in  the  territory 
of  Alabama,  was  made  by  the  general  government  to  a  French  associatioa 
nnder  M.  Villar,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  tho 
Tine  and  the  olive.  About  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  had  been  occu- 
pied with  vines  in  1827,  and  nearly  four  hundred  olive  trees  had  been 
planted.  The  latter,  however,  do  not  thrive,  and  it  is  apprehended  that  they 
wiU  not  attain  an  available  degree  of  perfection  in  that  climate. 

Horticulture  has  not  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  United  States,  though 
it  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  it  in  other  countries. 
Some  idea  of  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  of  flowers  which  the  climate  will 
admit  of,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statement  of  the  contents  of  ft 

Sirden  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  au- 
entic,  being  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  society  for  visiting  the  nurseries  and  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city :  '  Here  are  to  be  found,'  say  the  committee, 
*  one  hundred  and  thirteen  varieties  of  apples,,  seventy-two  of  pears,  twen^ 
ty-two  of  cherries,  seventeen  of  apricots,  forty-five  oi  plums,  thirty-nine  of 
peaches^  6ye_  of  nectarines,  thi^  of  alnu^nds,  six  of  quinces,  five  of  mul« 
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berries,  six  of  raspberries,  six  of  currants,  five  of  filbertSf.  eight  of  wabniC^. 
six  of  strawberries,  and  two  of  medlars.  The  stock,  considered  accordin|f 
to  its  growth,  has  in  the  first  class  of  ornamental  trees  esteemed  (or  their 
foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit,  seventy-six  sorts ;  of  the  second  class,  fifty-siz 
sorts ;  of  the  third  class,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sorts ;  of  ornamental 
evergreens,  fifty-two  sorts ;  of  vines  and  creepers  for  covering  walls  and 
arbors,  thirty-five  sorts;  of  honey-suckle,  thirty-sorts;  and  of  roses,  eightj 
varieties.' 


CHAPTER   IV.— MANUPACTUMtS* 

Nbcbssitt  forced  upon  the  5T8t  settlem  of  this  country,  at  a  yftrr  early* 
period,  some  attention  to  manufact:in!s.  The  colony  of  Massacnuaetts 
was  foanded  in  1630.  Between  that  year  and  IG^,  there  was  a  great 
and  steady  influx  of  settlers ;  and  the  first  and  most  profitable  object  of 
pursuit  was  the  raising  of  provisions.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
state  of  industry  in  a  community,  to  which  there  is  every  year  added,  by 
emigration,  a  number  of  individuals  equal  to  the  existing  populalioD; 
Such,  however,  for  a  few  years,  was  the  case  in  New  England.  So  great 
was  the  demand,  that  cattle  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  pounds  ster&ig  1 
head.  In  1640,  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  government  in  £n^ 
land ;  persecution  for  religioas  non-conformity  ceased,  and  with  it  the 
influx  of  emigrants  to  this  country.  Cattle  fell  immediately  to  about  fire 
pounds  a  head.  The  effect  was  distressing,  but  it  put  the  sagacious 
colonists  upon  new  resources.  The  account  of  this>  contained  in  the 
early  historian  of  the  colony,  is  strongly  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of 
elder  times.  Af\er  describing  the  check  put  to  emigration,  he  g;oes  on  aa 
follows: — *Now  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  seek,  of  away  to 
provide  themselves  with  clothing,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling^ 
cattle,  as  before ;  which  now  were  fallen  from  that  huge  price  ioremen<« 
tioned,  first  to  fourteen  pounds  sterling  and  ten  pounds  sterling  a  head» 
and  presently  after,  at  best  within  the  year,  to  five  pounds  a-piece; 
nor  was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood 
which  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary  ebb  carried 
all  away  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this  their  exigent,  besidetf 
the  industry  that  the  present  necessiiy  put  particular  persons  upon,  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  general  court  madif 
crder  for  the  manvfacture  of  woolen  and  linen  clothe  which,  with  6od*a 
blessing  upon  man's  endeavor,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and 
soon  after  another  door  was  opened  by  special  Providence.  For  when  one 
hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from  England,  another  was  opened  by 
way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  Wine  islands,  whereby  among* 
other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the  country  from  the 
Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breeding  of  sheep  and 
sowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  themselves 
of  [cotton]  linen,  and  woolen  cloth.' 

In  1645,  an  iron  foundery  was  established  at  Lynn,  in  the  state  of  Massa-* 
chusetts ;  but  the  same  historian  tells  us  that  *  instead  of  drawing  out  bars 
of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing  but  conten- 
tions and  lawsuits.'  In  the  same  year,  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
granted  to  a  company,  of  which  governor  Winthrop's  son  was  the  head, 

*  For  this  chapter  we  have  been  altogether  indebted  to  the  excellent  Address  before 
Ibe  American  Institute  of  New  York,  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Everett.  For  a  variety 
of  interesting  statistical  matter  ou  Manafactores,  see  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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as  an  encouragement  to  undertake  the  iron  manuiactare^  three  thousMid 
acres  of  land,  a  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years,  the  liberty  to  use  any 
place  containing  ore,  in  the  public  domain  not  already  granted,  a  tract  a« 
Jumd  three  miles  square  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  establishment,  andl 
freedom  from  taxation.  These  liberal  acts  of  encouragement  show  tki 
necessity  which  was  felt  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  country,  of  giving  a 
legislative  protection  to  manufactures. 

But  to  understand  the  history  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  we  miiA 
bear  in  mind,  that  America  was  a  colonial  possession,  and  that  the  growA 
and  welfare  of  the  mother  country  was  the  avowed  object  of  colonid  policf. 
Great  Britain,  if  she  wished  America  to  prosper,  wished  it  to  be  on  tai 
principles,  not  of  national,  but  of  colonial  prosperity ;  to  furnish  her  sock 
agricultural  products  as  she  did  not  raise  herself,  to  employ  her  shipping 
and  to  consume  her  manufactures.  As  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Dutc&r 
at  that  time  the  most  expert  navigators  in  Europe,  were  getting  possessioa 
of  no  small  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  pursuing  a  profit- 
able commerce  with  a  part  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  BritaiOr 
the  navigation  law  of  1650  was  passed,  under  the  auspices  of  CromwelL 
It  was  amcmg  the  few  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  which  were  re-enacteA 
at  the  restoration.  The  object  of  this  law, — in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Williank 
Blackstone,  'the  most  beneficial  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  these  kinfl^ 
doms,' —  was,  in  the  words  of  the  same  accomplished  jurist,  '  to  mortiir 
our  sugar  islands,  which  were  disaffected  to  the  parliament,  and  still  held 
out  for  Charles  II.,  by  stopping  the  gainfiil  trade,  which  they  then  carried 
on  with  the  Dutch,  aad  at  the  same  time  to  cHp  the  wings  of  these  oar 
opulent  and  aspiring  neighbors.'  Although  aimed  particularly  at  th» 
West  Indies,  this  law,  of  course,  extended  its  provisions  to  a!!'  me  other 
British  colonies,  and  among  them  to  those  established  on  the  American 
coast.  By  them,  however,  it  was  generally  resisted  as  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  for  a  century,  to  enforce  it^ 
and  in  this  struggle  were  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  revolution. 

Nor  did  the  humble  attempts  of  the  colonies  in  manufactures  fail  U^ 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  country.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  although 
a  more  Uberal  politician  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  discourse  od 
trade,  published  in  1670,  pronounces  New  England  '  the  most  prejudicial 
plantation  of  Great  Britain ; '  and  gives  for  this  opinion  the-  singular  rem* 
son^  that  they  are  a  people  '  whose  frugality,  industry,  and  temperance,  and 
the  happiness  ef  whose  laws  and  institutions  promise  to  them  long  lifet 
and  a  wonderful  increase  of  people,  riches,  and  power.' 

After  many  fruitless  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  executive  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  to  keep  down  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  country,  in 
those  departments  of  industry  which  were  disallowed  by  the  laws  of  trades 
recourse  was  had  to  parliament.  The  house  of  commons  took  up  the 
subiect  in  1731,  and  called  upon  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  to 
make  a  report  *  with  respect  to  any  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or 
trade  carried  on  in  the  colonies,  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.'  In  the  resuh  of  this  inquiry  it  appeared, 
that  among  other  branches  of  manufacture  for  domestic  supply,  hats  wei% 
made  in  the  colonies  in  considerable  quantities,  and  had  even  been  ex- 

C»rted  to  foreign  countries.   In  consequence  of  this  alarming  discovery,  the 
w  of  5  George  II.  c.  S2.  was  passed,  forbidding  hats  or  felts  to  he  export- 


id  firmn  the  coloniea,  or  even  *to  be  loaded  on  a  hone,  cart,  or  other 
carriage  for  transportation,  from  one  plantation  to  another.'  Nor  was  this 
■11;  in  1750,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
Bust  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  legislation  of  a  civilized  country.  It 
inhibited  'the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
ntting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plaiting  forge,  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer, 
«r  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  two  hun* 
dred  pounds. '  Every  such  mill,  engine,  forge,  or  furnace  was  declared 
a  enumon  nuuanee^  which  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  on  infonnation» 
mat  bound  to  abate,  under  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  within  thirty 
dm! 

It  has  been,  within  a  few  years,  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  with  truth, 
fhat  the  real  causes  of  the  revolution  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  iritating^ 
neesures  that  followed  Mr.  Grenville's  plan  of  taxation,  but  in  the  long- 
dimshed  discontent  of  the  colonies,  at  this  system  (^  legislative  oppres- 
rioD.  Accordingly,  the  first  measures  of  the  patriots  aimed  to  establish 
Adr  independence,  on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  the  labo» 
lioDS  arts  of  the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agreement, 
Beaily  two  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  This  agreement, 
with  the  exception  of  the  addresses  to  the  people  of  America  and  Great 
^  '         was  the  only  positive  act  of  the  first  Congress,  that  met  at  Phila- 


ddphia  in  1774,  and  it  is  signed  by  every  member  of  that  body.  The 
details,  to  which  it  descends,  are  full  of  instruction.  The  seventn  article 
piDvides  that '  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  of 
Aeep,  and  increase  their  numbers  to  the  greatest  extent ;'  and  the  eighth, 
'diat  we  will,  in  our  several  stations,  encourage  frugality,  economy,  and 
indnstry,  and  promote  agriculture,  arts,  and  the  manu^tures  of  this 
nmntry,  especially  those  of  wool.' 

The  policy  indicated  by  these  resolutions  was,  of  course,  favored  by  a 
rtate  of  war.  All  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was 
interrupted,  and  the  supply  of  prize  goods,  which  took  its  place,  was  casual 
md  uncertain.  We  had  as  yet  formed  no  connections  in  trade,  with 
nher  countries ;  nor  if  we  had,  could  their  manufactures  have  found  their 
aray  across  the  ocean,  amidst  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  at  any  other  than 
bigh  prices.  Fresh  impulse  was  accordingly  given  to  what  few  manufac* 
tores  existed  before  the  revolution,  and  new  ones  of  various  kinds  were 
attempted  with  success.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  manufacture 
of  nails,  upon  which  lord  Chatham  had  placed  his  memorable  prohibition. 
[t  is  within  the  memory  of  man,  that  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  cut 
nails,  in  New  England,  was  made  in  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  with  old  iron  hoops  for  the  material,  and  a  pair 
of  shears  for  the  machine.  Since  that  period,  besides  supplying  the  con» 
ramption  of  the  United  States, — estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
million  pounds,  and  at  a  price  not  much  exceeding  the  duty, — machines  of 
American  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  have  been  introduced  into 
England;  and  large  quantities  of  nails  are  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries. 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1783,  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  in  many 
re^)ects  prejudicial  to  the  country,  proved  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous 
to  lis  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  want  of  one  national 
p)vernment,  and  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government  among  thirteen 
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m»TeTe{fi[ntie8,  made  it  impossible,  by  a  nnifonn  revenue  systetti,  to  temafj 
the  eru.  The  states  generalljr  attempted,  by  their  separate  DaTigatkin 
laws,  to  secure  their  trade  to  their  own  vessels ;  but  the  tlvabry  and  aelfidi 
policy  of  some  states  counteracted  the  efforts  of  others,  ana  eventudK^ 
threw  almost  the  whole  navigation  of  the  country  into  foreign  hands.  99 
low  had  it  sunk  in  Boston,  that  in  1788,  it  was  thought  expedient,  on 
grounds  of  patriotism,  to  ^t  up  a  subscription  to  build  three  ships ;  and 
.  this  incident,  proving  nothmg  but  the  poverty  and  depression  of  the  towor 
was  hailed  as  one  which  would  give  renewed  activity  to  the  industry  ef 
the  trades'  people  and  mechanics  of  Boston !  The  same  class  of  citizen 
and  the  manufacturers  in  general,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  petitioned 
the  government  of  that  state,  by  bounties,  imposts,  and  prohibitionSi  la 
protect  their  industry.  This  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  tariff  of  duties  laidi 
which  in  some  points, — that  of  coarse  cottons  for  instance, — was  higher 
than  any  duty  laid  by  Congress,  before  the  war  of  1812. 

But  the  state  of  the  country  rendered  these  laws  of  little  avail.  Bind- 
ing in  Boston,  they  were  of  no  validity  in  Rhode  Island  ;  and  what  was 
subject  to  duty  in  New  York,  might  be  imported  free  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  The  state  of  the  industry  of  the  country  was  depressed  ID 
a  point  of  distress,  unknown  in  the  midnight  of  the  revolution.  The  shi]^ 
ping  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  manufacturing  establishments  wen 
Kept  up  by  bounties  and  by  patriotic  associations  and  subscriptions,  and 
even  the  common  trades  were  threatened  with  ruin.  It  was  plain,  for  iih 
stance,  that,  in  the  comparative  condition  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  not  a  hatter,  a  boot  or  shoe  maker,  a  saddler,  or  a  brass  founder 
could  carry  on  his  business,  except  in  the  coarsest  and  most  ordinary  pro* 
ductions  of  their  various  trades,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition. 
Thus  was  presented  the  extraordinary  and  calamitous  spectacle  of  a  suc^ 
cessful  revolution,  wholly  failing  of  its  ultimate  object.  The  people  of 
America  had  gone  to  war,  not  for  names,  but  for  things.  It  was  not  mere^ 
]y  to  change  a  government  administered  by  kings,  princes,  and  ministeriy 
for  a  government  administered  by  presidents,  and  secretaries,  and  mem* 
bers  of  congress.  It  was  to  redress  their  own  grievances,  to  improve  their 
own  condition,  to  throw  off  the  burden  which  the  colonial  system  laid  OB 
their  industry.  To  attain  these  objects,  they  endured  incredible  hardships 
and  bore  and  suffered  almost  beyond  the  measure  of  humanity.  And  when 
their  independence  was  attained,  they  found  it  was  a  piece  of  parchment. 
The  arm  which  had  struck  for  it  in  the  field,  was  palsied  in  the  workshop; 
the  industry  which  had  been  burdened  in  the  colonies,  was  cmsked  in  tno 
free  states  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  the  mechanics  and  manu* 
facturers  of  the  county  found  themselves,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts, 
independent — and  ruined. 

They  looked  round  them  in  despair.  They  cast  about  for  means  of  re* 
lief,  and  found  none, but  in  apian  of  a  voluntary  association  throughout  the 
continent,  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Such  an 
association  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1787  or  1788,  and  a  circular  letter  wat 
addressed  by  them  to  their  brethren  throughout  the  union.  The  proposal 
was  favorably  received,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  zealously  acted  upon; 
but,  unsupported  by  a  general  legislation,  its  effects  must  at  best  have  been 
partial  and  inadequate. 

But  before  our  citizens  had  discovered  this»  by  sad  experience»  a  new 
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and  unhoped-for  remedy  for  their  soflerings  had  been  devised.  The  da]^ 
star  of  the  constitution  arose ;  and  of  tdl  the  classes  of  the  people  of 
America,  to  whose  hearts  it  came  as  the  harbinger  of  blessings  long  hoped 
for  and  long  despaired  of,  most  unquestionably  the  tradesmen,  mechanics^ 
and  manu&turers  bailed  it  with  the  wannest  welcome.  It  had  in  fact 
grown  out  of  the  all-pervading  inefficiency  and  wretchedness  of  the  reve- 
nue system,  which  had  been  felt  in  ruin  by  them,  more  than  by  any  other 
class.  The  feelings,  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  '  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  of  New  York,'  will  appear  from  their  letter,  in  reply  to  * 
the  circular  of  the  association  in  Boston.  This  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments which  were  entertained  in  New  York,  while  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  that  state  was  an  event  of  a  few  months*  standing,  may 
aflbrd  instruction  and  bear  repetition  at  the  present  day. 

A  Letter  from  the  Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  New  York  to  tk$ 

Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  Boston. 

*  New  York,  I7th  Nov.  178a 

*  OsNTLBMEN : — The  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New 
Tbrk  have  long  contemplated  and  lamented  the  evils,  which  a  pemiciotis 
system  of  commerce  has  introduced  into  our  country,  and  the  obstacles  with 
which  it  has  opposed  the  extension  and  improvement  of  American  mann* 
fisbctures ;  and  having  taken  into  consideration  your  circular  letter,  whereia 
chose  evils  and  their  remedies  are  pointed  out,  in  a  just  and  striking  man* 
ner,  have  authorized  us  to  communicate  to  you,  in  answer  to  your  address 
their  sentiments  on  the  interesting  subject. 

*  It  is  with  the  highest  pleasure  that  we  embrace  this  opportunity,  t6 
express  to  you  their  approbation  of  the  liberal  and  patriotic  attempt  of  Urn 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  your  respectable  town. 

*  Every  zealous  and  enlightened  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
must  view,  with  peculiar  regret,  the  impediments  with  which  foreign  im 
portations  have  embarrassed  the  infant  arts  in  America.  We  are  sensible 
that  they  are  not  only  highly  unfavorable  to  every  mechanical  improvement, 
iRit  that  they  nourish  a  spirit  of  dependence,  which  tends  in  some  degree 
to  defeat  thepurposes  of  our  late  revolution,  and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  our 
character.  We  are  sensible  that  long  habit  has  fixed,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  an  unjust  predilection  for  foreign  productions,  and  has  rendered 
them  too  regardless  of  the  arguments  and  complaints,  with  which  the  pa- 
triotic and  discerning  have  addressed  them  from  every  quarter.  These 
prejudices  have  become  confirmed  and  radical ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  strong  and  united  effort  is  necessary  to  expel  them.  We  are  happy  that 
the  tradesmen  of  Boston  have  led  the  way  to  a  general  and  efficient  ex- 
ertion in  this  important  cause. 

*  The  impression  we  feel  of  the  utility  and  expediency  of  encouraging 
oar  domestic  manufactures  are  in  perfect  correspondence  with  your  own  ; 
and  we  shall  most  cheerfully  unite  our  endeavours  with  those  of  our 
brethren  throughout  the  union,  and  shall  be  ready  to  adopt  every  mea- 
sure, which  will  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  great  design. 

'  The  legislature  of  our  state,  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  cherishing 
our  manufactures  in  their  early  growth,  have  made  some  provisions  for  thai 
purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  that  more  comprehensive  and  decisive  mea« 
§0X99  wiUin  time  be  taken  by  them.    But  on  die  confederated  exertions  oC 
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<mr  brethren,  ondetpeciMfimthepatrmuige  andprtOietianof  fila 
government^  we  rest  our  most  flattering  hopes  of  success. 

'In  order  to  support  and  improTe  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  AmericHi 
sianufacturers,  and  to  render  as  sptematic  and  uniform  as  possiUe  their 
designs  for  the  common  benefit,  we  perfectly  concur  with  you  on  thejpra* 
priety  of  establishing  a  reciprocal  and  unreserved  communication.  Whem 
our  views,  like  our  interests,  are  combined  and  concentered,  ourpetitiom  U 
the  federal  legislature  wiU  iusume  the  toTU  mid  coniplezion  of  the  pmUm 
wishes  J  and  UnU  have  a  proportumaUe  weight  a7td  injhience. 

*  We  request  you  to  favor  us  with  the  continuation  of  your  correspondenet^ 
iMftd  to  transmit  to  us,  from  time  to  time,  such  resolutions  and  proposals  of 
your  association  as  may  be  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  our  mutual 
interests. 

*We  are,  with  the  highest  respect,  &c.' 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  hopes,  with  which  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  country  in  general,  particularly  the  manufacturers  and  mechankst 
looked  forward  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  the  state 
<if  Massachusetts,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  question  of  adoption  was  decided* 
ttoder  the  influence  of  the  association  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  a^ 
teady  mentioned.  In  the  convention  of  that  state,  the  encouragement  of 
ttanufactures,  by  protecting  laws,  was  declared  in  debate  to  be  a  leadmg 
4md  avowed  object  of  the  constitution.  As  it  was  successively  adopted  in 
aach  statOt  triumphant  processions  of  the  tradesmen^  mechanics,  and  manu* 
fecturers,  with  the  banners  of  their  industry,  and  mottos  expressive  of  theii 
veliance  on  the  new  constitution  for  protection,  evinced,  in  the  most  impos* 
tng  form,  and  in  the  presence  of  uncounted  multitudes,  the  principles,  the 
expectations,  and  the  hopes  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community. 
Processions  of  this  kind  were  organized  in  Portsmouth,  in  Boston,  in  New 
York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Baltimore,  and  in  Charleston ;  and  the  senti- 
ment which  animated  and  inspired  them  all,  was  that  which  was  expressed 
in  the  motto  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  the  manufacturers  in  Philadel* 
phia,  '  May  the  Union  GovemTneni  protect  the  Manufactures  of  AmericaJ 

Forty-three  years  have  since  passed,  and  it  is  now  earnestly  maintained^ 
and  that  by  intelligent  citizens,  that  the  federal  constitution  thus  adopted* 
under  the  influence  of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  (who  knew  that 
by  the  new  government  the  power  of  protecting  their  pursuits  was  taken 
from  the  governments  of  the  states,  who  had  before  held  and  exercised 
it),  confers  no  power  on  congress  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  such  power  is  unconstitutional.  Wlien  we  consider 
the  control  over  public  sentiment  possessed  by  the  associated  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  of  our  large  towns,  and  the  slender  majorities  by  which* 
in  some  states,  the  constitution  was  adopted,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
if  such  a  conception  of  its  powers  had  then  prevailed,  it  never  would  have 
been  ratified. 

A  quorum  of  the  house  of  representatives  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  formed,  for  the  first  time,  on  1st  April,  1789.  In  one  week  from 
that  day,  Mr.  Madison  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  revenue  sys- 
tem, as  the  most  important,  which  required  the  attention  of  the  national 
legislature.  Pending  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  three  days  afiei 
it  commencedy  a  memorial  was  presented  'from  the  Uadesmen,  maoufi» 


loran,  andothen  of  thetown  of  Baltimoze,  in  the  stale  of  Marylandf  pcaT- 
ng  an  in^ontion  of  suck  duties  on  all  foreign  articles,  which  can  be  maae 
k  Anerica,  as  will  give  a  just  and  decided  preference  to  the  labors  of  the 
fetitioneiB,  and  that  there  may  be  granted  to  them,  in  common  with  the 
«ier  mana&ctnrers  and  mechanics  of  the  United  States,  such  relief  as  to 
ike  wisdom  of  congress  may  aeem  proper.'  This  was  followed  up,  the 
aot  day,  by  a  petition  from  the  shipwrights  of  Charleston,  S.  G.,  stating 
'the  distress  they  were  in,  from  the  decline  of  that  branch  of  the  biisi* 
Mn,  and  the  present  situation  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  andpray- 
iif  that  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  national  legislature  may  be  directed 
to  sock  maasores,  in  a  general  regulation  of  tra^,  and  the  establishment 
tf  a  paper  naTigation  act,  as  will  relieve  the  particular  distresses  of  tha 
yetitioneni,  in  common  with  those  of  their  fellow  shipwrights,  throughoot 
the  anion.' 

Thus  ihe  two  first  memorials  presented  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  wese  for  protecting  duties  on  American  industry ;  and  of  theaa 
mumnrinls,  one  was  from  Baltimore,  and  the  other  from  (^rleaton,  Sontih 
Carolina. 

A  few  days  after,  a  similar  memorial  came  in  from  New  York, '  setting 
firth  that,  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of  commerce  and  manufactnieeg 
they  look  with  confidence  to  the  operations  of  the  new  govemment  for  a 
nttoDitian  of  both*  and  that  relief  which  they  have  so  lon^  and  so  ardently 
desired ;  that  they  have  subjoined  a  list  of  such  articles  as  can  M 
aanafactmud  in  new  York,  and  humbly  pray  the  countenance  and  atten* 
tioa  of  the  national  legiriature  thereto.' 

Nomenns  other  petitions  of  like  purport  were  shortly  after  presented. 
and  in  pursuance  of  their  prayers,  as  well  as  from  the  crying  demands  of 
the  public  service,  the  first  impost  law  was  passed,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  session.  It  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  prescribing  me  oaths 
of  office,  the  first  law,  which  was  passed  under  the  new  government.  In 
the  long  debate,  which  arose,  at  different  stages  of  its  progress,  the  idea 
was  advanced,  by  members  from  every  part  of  the  country,  that  congress 
were  bound  to  lay  duties,  that  would  encourage  its  manufacturing  indus- 
try ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  suggestion  was  made  in  the  reported 
debates,  that  they  did  not  constitutionally  possess  the  power.  Mr.  Madison 
thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject:  —  **The  states,  that  are  most  ad« 
Tanced  in  population  and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their  par- 
ticular interest  attended  to,  in  some  degree.  While  these  states  retained 
the  power  of  making  regulations  of  trade,  they  had  the  power  to  protect 
and  cherish  such  institutions.  By  adopting  the  present  constitution,  they 
have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands.  They  must 
have  done  this  with  the  expectation,  that  those  interests  would  not  be  ne- 
glected here."  And  again,  "  duties  laid  on  imported  articles  may  bave  an 
efiect,  which  comes  within  the  idea  of  national  prudence.  It  may  happen 
that  materials  for  manufactures  may  grow  up,  without  any  encouragement 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  states.  But  in  others, 
regulations  have  been  provided  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  some 
establishments,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  from  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place.  It  would  be  cruel  to  neglect  them,  and  turn  their 
udustry  to  other  channels ;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hand  of  man  to 
shift  from  one  employment  to  another,  without  being  injured  by  the  change. 
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There  may  1)e  some  manufactures,  which,  heing  once  formed,  can  adfi 
toward  perfection,  without  any  adventitious  aid ;  while  others,  for  wn 
the  fostering  hand  of  government,  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all.  Leg 
tive  attention  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  object! 
this  purpose.'  Such  were  the  principles  on  which  this  law  was  support 
and  when  it  finally  passed,  it  was  stated,  in  the  preamble,  to  be  '  for 
support  of  government,  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  Sti 
and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.' 

The  present  manufacturing  system  of  the  United  States  may  be  con 
ered,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  revenue  laws  of  1789,  which  remai 
without  essential  changes  till  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  partly  as  the  « 
of  that  and  the  other  restrictive  measures,  and  of  the  war  which  folkr 
them.  Those  branches  of  industry,  which  are  commonly  called  the 
chanic  arts,  received,  for  the  most  part,  though  not  without  exception 
ample  protection  under  the  former  laws  :  —  manufactures  on  a  large  tc 
requiring  great  capital  and  skill,  owed  their  existence  to  the  total  inten 
tion  of  commerce.  In  the  combined  result,  a  very  large  amount  of  An 
can  capital  was,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  found  invested  in  mano&ctQ 
It  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  and  those  of 
south  among  the  foremost,  that  this  capital  ought  to  be  protected ;  and 
success  which  had  attended  some  of  the  manufactures,  on  a  laige  ac 
had  produced  some  change  in  the  public  opinion,  as  to  the  capacity  of 
country  to  support  them. 

In  odier  parts  of  the  volume  we  have  mentioned  the  chief  manufiictoi 
establishments  in  the  country,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  repetil] 
have  reserved  statistical  details  for  the  tabular  views  at  the  enaof ' 
work. 
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CHAPTER  v.— COMHEBCE. 

■ 

Li  the  rapid  growth  of  their  conunerce,  the  United  States  have  enjoyed 
t  most  wonderful  prosperity.  We  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  alluded  to 
the  lestrictive  measures  adopted  by  the  mother  country,  while  we  remained 
in  coknial  subjection,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  fiurther 
4laiiB  on  that  subject.  During  the  revolutionary  difficulties,  the  traffic 
which  had  previously  existed  was  of  course  suspended,  and  aftdt  the  peace« 
camerce  was  still  embarrassed  with  numerous  impediments.  Thes* 
iNuid  their  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  the  confederation,  and  were  in* 
•flfaiable  from  the  confused  and  ineffective  powers  of  such  a  political  sys- 
tem. Congress  had  no  power  to  impose  any  duties  without  the  unanimous 
^coDsent  of  the  states,  and  it  is  apparent  at  once  how  entirely  inyiossihle  it 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  to  adjust  a  system  that  should  be  univer^ 
-sdly  acceptable.  The  foreign  articles  on  which  Pennsylvania  laid  a  duty. 
New  Jersey  admitted  free ;  facility  of  smuggling  from  one  of  these  states 
10  the  other  was  unavoidable  from  their  situation. 

The  several  states  laid  different  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  tonnage ;  in 
-some,  one  shilling  sterling  per  ton  was  imposed  on  vessels  which  in  other 
Slates  paid  three  shillings  per  ton.  Such  was  the  misunderstanding  among 
the  several  states,  that  Qiere  were  no  general  commercial  regulations ;  nor 
could  congress  enforce  any,  while  the  opposition  of  any  one  of  the  states 
could  prevent  the  passage  of  any  act  on  the  subject  The  evil  of  this 
•condition  of  afiairs  was  flagrantly  manifest,  when,  to  provide  a  fund  to 
discharge  the  public  debt,  and  to  pav  the  arrears  of  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers, it  was  proposed  to  congress,  during  the  operation  of  the  articles  of 
•confederation,  to  lay  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  foreign 
merchandise  imported,  and  the  opposition  of  Ehode  Island  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  defeat  the  plan. 

European  nations  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  embarrassed  situation 
of  our  afiairs,  and  labored  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  in- 
creasing commerce.  They  refused  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties ;  for 
even  those  nations  which  were  ready  to  countenance  our  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence, were  not  ready  to  receive  us  as  competitors  and  rivals  in  a 
struggle  where  their  own  interests  were  so  deeply  involved.  The  call  for 
^  an  amendment  of  the  regulations  on  foreign  trade,  was  one  of  the  leading 
inducements  to  the  change  of  the  old  coniederation,  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion embraced  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  success- 
ful intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Not  long  after  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  proposed  a  liberal 
systen^  of  policy  in  relation  to  this  intercourse.  His  report  on  the  subject 
of  our  commercial  relations  at  that  period,  contains  a  variety  of  interesting 
matter,  which  enables  us  to  make  a  correct  comparison  between  the  condi- 
tion of  our  trade  at  that  period  and  its  present  very  great  increase.  This 
report  was  prepared  in  the  summer  of  1792.    The  countries  with  which 
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the  TTnited  States  had  commercial  intercourse  at  that  period  were  Spauiy 
Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  and  their  American  possessions :  and  the  articles  of  ezpoft« 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  that  commerce,  with  their  respective  amoontSi 
were. 

Bread  stuff,  that  is  to  say,  bread  grains,  meals,  aad  bread,  to  the  auraal 

amoontof       $7,649JB67 

.    Tobacco, 4,349,507 

Rice, 1,753,796 

Wood, 1,263,531 

Salted  fish, 941,6M 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 839,093 

Salted  meats, 599,130 

Indigo,        SS1fn% 

Horses  and  males, 339,751 

Whale  dl,       25^1 

Flaxseed, 23^073 

Tar,  pitchy  and  turpentine, •    •    •    •    .     217,177 

Live  provisions, 137,743 

^ps, 

goods, 620^374 


To  descend  to  articles  of  smaller  value  than  these,  would  lead  into  a 
•minuteness  of  detail  neither  necessary  nor  useful  to  the  present  object 

The  proportions  of  our  exports,  which  went  to  the  nations  before  men* 
tionad,  and  to  their  dominions  respectively,  were  as  follows  : 

lb  Spain  and  its  dominions, $2,005,907 

Portugal  and  its  dominions, 1,283,408 

France  and  its  dominions^ 4,698,735 

Great  Britain  and  its  dommions, 9,363,416 

The  United  Netherlands  and  their  dominions, 1,963,880 

Denmark  and  its  dominions, •»••••       224,415 

Sweden  and  its  dominions, ••••••       47)240 

Our  imports  from  the  same  countries  were, 

Spain  and  its  dominions, •     $335,110 

Poitugal  and  its  dominions)       595,788 

France  and  its  dominions,       2,06^348 

Great  Britain  and  its  dominions, 15,285,428 

United  Netherlands  and  their  dominions,       1,172,692 

Benmaik  and  its  dominions^ 351,364 

Sweden  and  its  dominions, 14,325 

These  imports  consist  mostly  of  articles  on  which  industry  haa  beea 
exhausted. 

Our  navigatixm^  depending  on  the  same  commerce,  will  appear  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  our  own  vessels,  entering  in  our 
ports,  from  those  several  nations  and  their  possessions,  in  one  year;  that 
IS  to  say,  from  October,  1789,  to  September,  1790,  inclusive,  as  fellows  * 

Spain, 19,695  tool 

Portugal,      23,576  " 

France.       116^10  " 

Great  Britain, 43,580  <* 

United  Netheriaads, 58,858  <* 

t)eDmark, 14,655  ' 

Iwedea^     •    .    • 750 
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The  vtport  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  degree  of  favor  with  which  each 
if  the  eeveial  articles  of  export  is  received  in  each  of  the  nations  mention- 
•d,  and  the  naiare  and  extent  of  the  restrictions  which  had  been  adopted 
ly  each  goTemment  in  reference  to  American  commerce.  It  then  proceeds 
to  the  inveatigation  of  the  question,  how  may  these  restrictions  be  removed, 
nodified,  or  counteracted  ?  Two  methods  are  suggested ;  first,  by  friendly 
anangements  with  the  several  nations  with  whom  these  restrictions  exist ; 
or,  secondly,  by  the  separate  act  of  our  own  lefifisiatures  for  countervailing 
their  efifects.  The  views  taken  in  this  report  have  so  important  a  bearing 
OD  many  political  subjects  that  have  of  late  years  agitated  the  country,  and 
indicate  so  clearly  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tioaal  powers  of  Congress,  in  regulating  commerce,  that  it  seems  not  im« 
proper  to  present  in  this  connection  the  following  extracts  : 

*  insteaa  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  du« 
tiea«  and  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles  m  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  could  every  country  be  employed  in  producing  that  iniich 
nature  has  best  fitted  it  to  produce,  and  each  be  fiee  to  exchange  with 
others  mutual  surplusses  for  mutual  wants,  the  greatest  mass  possible 
would  then  be  produced  of  those  things  which  contribute  to  human  lifis 
and  human  happiness ;  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be  increased,  and 
their  condition  bettered. 

*  Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this  system 
of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that  nation ;  since 
it  is  one  by  one  only,  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all.  Where  the  circum- 
stances of  either  party  render  it  expedient  to  levy  a  revenue,  b^  way  of 
impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might  be  modified,  in  that  particular,  by 
Biiitaal  and  equivalent  measures,  preserving  it  entire  in  all  others. 

'  Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce  in  all  its  extent,  might 
still  be  willing  to  mollify  its  restrictions  and  regulations  for  us,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  i^vantages  which  an  intercourse  with  us  might  ofler.  Par- 
ticularly they  may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the  duties  to  be  levied 
on  each  side,  or  in  compensating  any  excess  of  duty  by  equivalent  advan- 
tages of  another  nature.  Our  commerce  is  certamly  of  a  character  to 
entitle  it  to  favor  in  most  countries.  The  commodities  we  offer  are  either 
necessaries  of  life,  or  materials  for  manufacture,  or  convenient  subjects  of 
revenue ;  and  we  take  in  exchange,  either  manufactures,  when  they  have 
received  the  last  finish  of  art  and  industry,  or  mere  luxuries.  Such  cus- 
tomers may  reasonably  expect  welcome  and  friendly  treatment  at  every 
maricet  Customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increasing  with  their  wealth 
snd  population,  must  very  shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  whole  in- 
dustry of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line  of  supply  they  may  get  into  the 
habit  of  caUins;  for  from  it. 

'  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  ma^  better 
find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and 
regulations,  it  behoves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and 
navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  also.  Free 
commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions 
and  vexations,  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them. 

'  Our  navigation  involves  still  higher  considerations.  As  a  branch  of 
industry,  it  b  valuable,  but  as  a  resource  of  defence,  essential. 

*  Its  valuei  as  a  branch  of  industry,  is  enhanced  by  the  dependence  of 
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80  many  other  branches  on  it.  In  times  of  general'  peace,  it  wmlHpBfff 
competitors  for  employment  in  transportation,  and  so  keeps  that  at  its  pro* 
per  level ;  and  in  times  of  war,  that  is  to  say,  when  those  mrtionB  who 
may  be  our  principal  carriers,  shall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if  we  tave 
not  within  ourselves  the  means  of  transportation,  our  produce  most  be  ex^ 
ported  in  bellijg^erent  vessels,  at  the  increased  expense  of  war-freight  and 
insurance,  and  the  articles  which  wiH  not  bear  that,  must  perish  on  our 
hands.' 

The  tioubred  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe  exerted  a  very  favorable 
influence  on  American  commerce.  The  wars  wJiich  followed  in  the  traio 
of  the  French  revolution,  created  a  demand  for  our  exports,  and  invited 
our  shipping  for  the  carrying  trade  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Eu- 
rope. American  bottoms  not  only  carried  the  colonial  productions  to  the 
several  parent  states,  but  our  merchants  became  the  purchasere  of  them  in 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies.  A  new  era  was  established  in 
our  commercial  history.  Large  numbers  of  individuals  embarked  in  com* 
mercial  enterprises,  and  the  other  departments  of  industry  were  compara- 
tively deserted.  The  most  adventurous  became  the  most  wealthy,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  trade  is  usually 
conducted.  No  one  confined  himself  to  a  single  branch  of  business,  but 
the  same  individual  was  concerned  in  voyages  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Our  tonnage  increased  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  de- 
mand; in  proportion  to>our  population,. we  ranked  as  the  most  commercial 
of  nations ;  in  point  of  value,  our  trade  was  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

This  astonishing  increase  of  commercial  connections,  and  consequent 
accumulation  of  wealth,  could  not  but  excite  the  jealousy  of  European  na- 
tions, and  eventually  occasioned  a  series  of  restrictive  and  mohihitorj 
codes,  on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  at  that  time  belligerent,  by 
which  the  Americans,  as  a  neutral  power,  suffered  infinite  damage.  In- 
deed, between  the  years  1804  and  1807,  inclusive,  above  one  thousand 
American  merchant  vessels  were  captured  by  nations  professedly  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  for  alleged  breaches  of  blockade,  or  of  commercial 
decrees.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  resorted  to  an  embargo,  to  prevent  the  de!- 
struction  ef  the  mercantile  navy,  which  was  continued  till  March,  1809. 
Thus  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Stales,  after  having,  in  the  eourae  of 
sixteen  yeara,  from  1790  to  1806,  acquired  an  augmentation  of  nearly 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  wus,  in  1807,  reduced  by  a  single  blow  to  the 
aggregate  of  twenty-two  millions,  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  being  only  one  million,  six  hundred  and  seventy^ 
seven  thousand,. eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  doUara  more  than  the  amount 
in  1791,  the  second  year  after  the  organization  of  the  present  gOTemmenk 
On  raising  the  embargo,  commerce  at  once  revived,  and  during  the  yeart 
1809  and  1810,  the  amount  of  exports,  so  far  as  related  ta  domestic  jpnk 
ducts,  was  greater  than  the*  average  of  the  ten  years  from  1802  to  1812. 

Subsequently  to  the  declaration  of  vnnar  with  Gbreat  Britaih,  the  export 
trade  of  tne  United  States  was  materially  depressed,  till,  in  the  ]fear  1814i 
it  did  not  amount  to  seven  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  exports.  loae  in.  1815  to  fifty-two  millions ;  in  1816,  to  eighty^ 
one;  in  1817,  to  eigjity^^^en ;  in  1818^ to  nihety^tfareei.   From  181Ali» 
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ISU,  dM  aaunnt  nngod  between  8ix^»fi?e  and  seventy-five  miUioQAp  the 
ifenge  being  above  seventy ;  but  in  1825,  the  amount  of  exports  again 
IMS  to  needy  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  From  1826  to  1830,  the 
f^Nvrli  lan^Bd  from  seventy  to  eighty  millions ;  the  exports  of  foreign 
ims  have  materially  declined,  the  amount  for  1800  being  little  more  than 
mrteen  millions,  a  smaller  amount  than  an^  year  since  1S03,  except  those 
if  the  embargo  and  war,  while  the  domestic  exports  are  nearly  sixty  mil? 
lions,  an  amount  exceeding  those  of  any  preceding  year,  excepting  the 
jsan  1816,  '17, 18,  and  "25. 

The  official  accounts  presented  to  congress  divide  the  exports  into  four 
ckases :  products  of  the  sea,  the  forest,  agriculture,  and  manufJEictures. 
Ike  fi>Ilowinff  is  a  summary  of  the  exports  of  the  year  1830 ;  the  details 
•f  this  and  ouer  years  will  be  found  in  the  tabular  views  at  the  end  of  the 
volome.  The  products  of  the  sea,  consisting  of  the  results  of  the  whale, 
fsdt  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries,  exported  mostly  from  the  northern 
plaleSs  amount  to  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  being  nearly  a  thirty-nfth  part  of  the 
"vfaole  domestic  exports.  About  one  third  of  this  value  consists  of  codfish» 
nd  more  than  halt  of  the  products  of  the  whale  fisheries. 

The  value  of  skins,  furs,  ginseng,  amber,  staves,  bark,  tar,  pitch,  resin, 
md  turpentine,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  partly  from  the  northern  and  part- 
y  from  the  southern  states,  which  were  formerly  of  much  greater  compa- 
lative  importance,  now  constitutes  nearly  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole 
rahie  of  domestic  exports,  and  amounts  to  four  millions,  one  hundred  and 
linety-two  thousand,  and  forty  dollars.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
a  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  those  of  codfish  and  bread  stufis,  is  carried  on 
vith  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  The  skins  and  the 
Brs  go  to  Europe  and  Canton,  the  ginseng  to  Canton,  and  the  pot  and 
^earl  ashes  to  France  and  England. 

The  chief  amount  of  articles  of  export  consist,  as  would  naturally  be 
mpposed,  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  The  article  of  cotton  alone  fur- 
aishes  nearly  half  of  the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States, 
Mtng  for  the  year  1S30  twenty-nine  million,  six  hundred  and  seventy-four 
honsand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars.  The  next  important  ar- 
icle  of  export  is  wheat,  either  as  grain,  fiour,  or  biscuit ;  the  amount  being 
lix  million,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  six  hundred  seventeen 
loUars.  The  third  in  amount  is  tolnicco,  five  million,  five  hundred  and 
ugfaty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars ;  the  fourth,  rice, 
MM  million,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand,  eight  hundred  twenty- 
bur  dollars  ;  the  fifth,  the  produce  of  swine,  including  pork,  bacon,  and 
live  hogs,  one  million,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred 
ind  forty-five  dollars.  Three  of  the  most  important  of  these  articles,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  amounting  collectively  to  thirty-seven  million,  two 
bnndred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  and  seventy-two  dollars,  are  the  pro- 
ioce  of  the  southern  states,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  other 
igricultural  exports,  viz.  beef,  tallow,  hides  and  cattle,  butter,  cheese, 
bones,  mules,  sheep,  rye  meal,  oats,  potatoes,  and  apples,  flax  seed,  and 
liops,  are  mostly  furnished  by  the  middle  and  western  states.  Cattle  and 
their  products,  mcluding  butter  and  cheese,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
lad  sixty  thousand,  and  fifty-three  dollars.    This  species  of  export  is  of 
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far  less  comparative  importance  than  formerly,  beinff  limitedTto  ite  pment 
amount,  not  by  the  capacity  for  production,  but  by  the  extent  of  denuaid  in 
the  foreign  markets.  An  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  would  aooii 
double  and  treble  the  quantity.  Some  of  die  articles  compreheDded  iir 
the  above  list,  though  agricultural'  products,  yet  involve  some  process  of 
manufacture ;  such,  for  example,  as  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  flouiy  Inscuic^ 
meal,  and  part  of  liie  tobacco.  A  great  many,  however,  of  tUe  exports 
coming  under  the  head  of  manufactures,  include  in  them  the  value  of  ma* 
terials,  such  as  the  cotton  fabrics,  those  of  leather,  and  spirits  distilled  firom 
grain :  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  strictly  agricultural  products  of  the  coun* 
try  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  exports  than  the  taUet 
represent ;  and  if  we  add  the  value  of  materials  supplied  by  amcultarB 
for  the  manufactured  exports,  we  shall  have  at  least  six  sevenths  of  the 
whole  domestic  exportation  consisting  of  the  raw  products  of  agriculture. 
The  total  amount  of  manufactured  articles  exported  from  tne  United 
States  in  the  year  1830,  is  estimated  in  the  official  returns  at  six  million^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  diirty-one  dollani 
being  rather  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  country; 
about  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  should,  however,  be  struck 
out  of  this  Hst,  being  gold  and  silver  coin,  consisting  mostly  of  metab 
coined  at  the  mint,  and  again  exported.  The  labor  put  upon  these  mate» 
rials  in  coining  is  so  inconsiderable  a  part  of  their  value,  that  the  amount 
of  coin  of  the  country  exported  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  value  of  manufactured  exports.  Of  the  articles  exported  on  which  the 
arts  of  the  United  States  are  employed,  the  most  considerable  are  cottoo 
twist,  thread,  and  fabrics,  the  exported  value  of  which,  for  the  year  1830i 
was  one  million,  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  dollars,  being  more  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  dbmes* 
tic  e3q)orts,  the  principal  markets  of  which  are  South  America,  Mexico^ 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  value  of  leather  and  its  various  manufactures,  exported,  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty  doUara.  Hats 
exported  the  same  year  amount  to  three  hundred  and  nine  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars,  a  very  large  sum,  considering  the  short 
period  during  virhich  this  article  has  been  sent  to  foreign  markets.  Soap 
and  candles  have  long  been  supplied  for  the  fbreign  markets,  but  have 
lately  been  on  the  decline,  the  amount  for  the  year  1630  beinff  six  hon* 
dred  and  nineteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-ei^t  doUara ;  and 
for  1831  only  about  twenty-five  thousand  doUara  more.  The  various  aiti^ 
cles  manufactured  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  such  as  fomiture,  or  of  wood» 
leather,  and  iron,  such  as  coaches  and  carriages,  besides  various  agricul- 
tural implements  supplied  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America*  coDSti^ 
tute  an  important  branch  of  trade.  The  American  glass  begins  to  appear 
in  the  foreign  markets ;  the  value  sent  abroad  in  1830,  was  sixty  thousand^ 
two  hundred  and  eighty  dollara  ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  neany  dbubledy 
'  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  still  increased.  The  other  exports  consist  of  a  variety 
of  articles  in  small  quantities,  among  which  are  wearing  apparel,  comw 
and  buttons,  brushes,  fire  engines  and  apparatus,  printing  presses  and  types, 
musical  instruments,  books,  maps,  paper  and  stationery,  and  trunks,  ft  is 
apparent  from  the  above  enumeration  and  estimates,  that  the  mannfactured 
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ttticks  of  which  the  export  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  floahshing, 
are  those  of  which  the  raw  materials  consist  mostly  of  cotton,  wood,  and 
leather. 

The  forejffn  articles  imported  and  again  exported  from  the  country  during 
Ae  3f^ar  1830,  amounted  to  fourteen  million,  three  hundred  and  seventy^ 
eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars.  This  transit  trade 
consequently  forms  an  important  part  of  American  commerce.  The  prin- 
dpai  foreign  articles  exported  are  cottons,  cofiee  and  cocoa,  sugar,  teat 
wmes,  and  hardware.^ 

'  The  tendency  to  the  sea,'  says  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  Notions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, '  which  the  American  has  manifested  since  the  earliest  of  the  oh 
looial  establishments,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  originally  to  the  temper 
of  his  ancestors.     Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  however,  than  to  argue* 
that  although  peculiar  circumstances  drew  him  on  the  ocean,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  late  and  general  hostilities,  he  will  return  to  his  fertile 
falieys  and  vast  prairies,  now  that  competitors  for  the  profits  of  commerce 
•nd  navigation  are  arising  among  the  former  belligerents.     The  argument 
implies  an  utter  ignorance  of  history,  no  less  than  of  the  character  and  sa- 
gacity  of  a  people  who  are  never  tardy  to  discover  their  indi\idual  inte- 
rests.     It  is,  notwithstanding,  often  urged  with  so  much  pertinacity,  as  to 
tavor  much  more  of  the  conclusions  of  what  we  hope  for,  than  of  what  ouv 
reason  would  teach  us  to  believe.     The  fact  is,  there  never  has  been  a 
period,  since  society  was  first  firmly  organized  in  their  country,  when  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  not  possessed  a  tonnage  greater,  in  proportion  to 
their  population  and  means,  than  that  of  any  other  people,  some  of  the 
small   commercial  cities,  perhaps,  alone  excepted.     This  was  true,  even 
previously  to  their  revolution,  when  the  mother  country  monopolized  all 
of  trade  and  industry  that  the  temper  of  the  colonies  would  bear,  and  it  is 
true  now,  to  an  extent  of  which  you  have  probably  no  suspicion.     The 
present  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  computed  at  twelve  million, 
while  the  amount  of  shipping  materially  exceeds  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  tons.t     Assuming  that  amount,  however,  it  gives  one  ton  to  eve- 
ry eight  and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants.     The  tonnage  of  the  British  empire 
is,  in  round  numbers,  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand.     This,  divided 
among  the  twenty-three  million  of  the  British  islands  alone,  would  give 
but  one  ton  to  every  nine  of  the  inhabitants.     In  this  calculation,  the  vast 
difierence  in  wealth  is  forgotten.     But  by  the  British  empire,  we  are  to 
understand  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  all  the  vast  possessions  which 
are  tributary  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  great  nation.     I  know  not 
whether  the  shipping  employed  in  the  East  Indies  ought  to  be  enumerated 
in  the  amount  named.     If  it  is,  you  will  see  the  disproportion  in  favor  of 
America  is  enormous.     But  assuming  that  it  is  not,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add  several  millions  for  their  other  dependencies.     There  is,  however, 
still  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  comparison  should,  with  strict 
justice,  be  made.     A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  so  situated,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  turn  much,  if  any, 

•  For  fiirtber  information  and  details  in  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States^ 
fee  the  tabular  views  and  sammahes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  I92l6j  it  had  swelled  to  one  miUion,  fiv*  hundred  ao^ 
Ihiny-fbnr  thousand. 
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of  their  attention  to  naTigation.  If  the  slaTes  and  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
new  states,  where  the  establishments  are  still  too  in£uit,  to  admit  of  such 
a  development  of  their  resources,  be  deducted  from  the  whole  amount  of 
the  popiuadon,  it  will  not  leave  more  than  seven  million  of  souls  in  bos- 
oessioo  of  those  districts  in  which  navifi[ation  can  be  supposed  at  all  to 
exist  The  latter,  too,  will  include  all  Uiose  states  that  are  called  interior, 
where  time  has  not  been  given  to  effect  any  thing  like  a  natural  division 
of  the  employments  of  men.  The  result  will  show,  that  the  Americans, 
relatively  considered,  are  addicted  to  navigation,  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain,  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  seven  to  five ;  nor  has  this  com- 
mercial, or  rather  maritime  spirit,  arisen  under  auspices  so  encouraging  as 
18  generally  imagined. 

*  The  navigation  laws,  adopted  by  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  their 
present  constitution  went  into  operation,  are  generally  known.  Their  ef* 
lect  was  to  bring  the  shipping  of  the  country  into  instant  competition  with 
that  of  foreign  nations,  from  the  state  of  temporary  depression  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  the  struggle  of  the  revolution.  From  that  honr^ 
•the  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  American,  in  cheapness  of  constmction, 
provisions  ana  naval  stores,  aided  by  the  unrivalled  activity,  and  practical 
•knowledge  of  the  population,  put  all  foreign  competition  at  defiance.  Of 
'fliz  hundred  and  six  thousand  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  1790,  in  the 
■foieign  trade  of  the  country,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  thou* 
sand  tons  were  the  property  of  strangers.  In  1794,  ^hile  the  trade  em 
|doyed  six  hundred  and-  eleven  thousand  tons,  but  eighty-four  thousand 
tons  were  owned  by  foreigners.  In  1820,  (a  year  of  great  depression,)  the 
trade  gave  occupation  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons,  of  which 
no  more  than  seventy-nine  thousand  tons  were  foreign  proper^.  This 
estimate,  however,  includes  the  intercourse  with  the  least,  no  less  than 
that  with  the  most  maritime  nation.  The  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  in  respect  of  the  tonnage 
it  emplo3rs,  was  about  three  to  one,  in  favor  of  the  former ;  with  other 
countries  it  varies  according  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  people,  but 
with  aU  and  each  it  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  United  States.' 


CHAPTER  VI.— RAIL-HOADS. 

Td  first  rail-Toad  attempted  in  the  United  States,  was  that  constraeted 
Qvincy,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite  from  the  quarry  at  that 
loe.  It  extends  from  the  quarry  to  the  Neponset  river,  a  distance  of 
Dot  three  miles.  It  is  a  single  track  road,  and  the  distance  between  the 
Is  is  five  feet.  The  rails  are  of  pine,  covered  with  oak,  and  overlaid 
th  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron.  When  first  construct^,  the  passam 
n  the  quany  to  the  landing  of  a  car  carrying  ten  tons,  with  a  sin^ 
IK,  was  performed  in  an  hour.  It  was  completed  in  1827. 
thm  Boston  arid  Lowell  rail-road  commences  at  Boston,  near  the  en* 
see  to  the  Warren  bridge.  Twenty  acres  of  flat  have  been  purchased 
kis  place  to  accommodate  the  various  depots  of  the  company.  The 
koad  crosses  Charles  river  by  a  wooden  viaduct,  and  terminates  at  the 
ia  of  the  canal  in  Lowell ;  whence  branches  extend  along  the  several 
nb  to  the  factories.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  and  iron,  in  the  most 
iplaiitial  manner.  The  company  to  form  this  road  was  incorporated 
line,  1830.  •  ^ 

Iks  folkmng  extract  tram  the  Lowell  Journal  possesses  sufficient  isterest  to  Mititl* 
ipreservation. 

ne  exeavatioa  which  is  now  about  being  made  in  a  hill  in  this  town  ibr  the  bed  of 
eontemplated  rail-way,  may  be  considered,  next  to  the  various  manofacturmg 
hlishments,  the  most  wonderful  <*  lion"  of  the  place.  This  hill  is  near  the  terwumts 
he  rmil-way,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  breweiy,  but  not  in  a  populous  part  of  the 
I.  It  consists  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  is  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
iverage  depth  of  the  excavation  is  about  forty  feet.  It  is  thirty  feet  wide  at  the 
Mn,  and  sixty  at  the  top,  and  the  masses  of  stone  which  have  already  been  riven 
I  the  ledge  by  blasting,  seem  to  be  immense. 

i  contract  was  originally  made  with  a  person  to  effect  a  sufficient  passage  through 
kill,  for  the  sum  of  seventy-two  thousand  dollars.  He  commenced  the  undertaking, 
bved  sixty  workmen  for  about  four  months,  and  faiUd.  Another  person  then  un- 
xk  to  finish  the  work  for  the  same  amount ;  but  after  a  few  months,  he  also  aban- 
id  the  undertaking.  Those  individuals  are  said  to  have  both  been  acquainted  with 
aature  of  the  business  which  they  undertook,  but  they  were  deceived  by  the  qualitv 
be  rock,  which  consists  principally  of  gneiss  and  mica,  through  which,  although 
k  lighter  and  softer  than  limestone  or  granite,  it  was  found  much  more  difficult  and 
!Bsive  to  effect  a  passage,  than  if  it  was  composed  of  those  more  solid  materials. 
iriOmg  may  not  be  so  difficult ;  but  the  rocks,  lying  in  numerous  horizontal  strata, 
Mt  defy  the  power  of  gunpowder,  and  heavy  blasts,  which  would  shiver  an  immense 
I  of  granite,  are  frequently  found  here  to  produce  but  little  effect.  In  addition  to 
the  ledge  is  found  to  be  full  of  springs  of  water,  which  sometimes  render  it  neces- 
ibrlhe  workmen  to  expend  much  time,  and  exercise  no  inconsiderable  ing^iuity, 
Minteracting  its  effects.  There  are  also  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ledge,  huge 
■es  of  quarts,  and  a  species  of  rock  composed  almost  entirely  of  hornblende,  which 
f  coarse,  almost  impenetrable  to  the  diill. 

rhe  Locks  and  Canal  company  have  now  undertaken  to  complete  this  work,  at  the 
nse  of  the  Rail-road  company.  About  seventy  men  are  constantly  employed,  and 
irark  advances  as  rapidly  as  the  attending  circumstances  will  allow.  Seven  hun^ 
kegs  of  powder  have  been  used  in  Wasting,  siooe  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  tha 
I  was  reoommenoed.' 
47 
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The  BoiUm  and  Worcester  rail-road  was  commenced  in  Auffiut,  1839 
In  this  road,  the  greatest  degree  of  inclination  from  a  lerel  wm  be  at  tht 
rate  of  thirty  feet  a  mile  ;  the  average  inclination  will  be  but  ten  and  m 
half  feet,  the  main  street  in  Worcester  being  but  four  hundred  and  fiftfw 
six  feet  higher  than  Charles  street  in  Boston.  The  length  of  the  route  H 
forty-three  and  a  quarter  miles.  A  continuation  of  this  road  to  Connecticflt 
river  has  been  proposed*  and  also  a  branch  to  Miilbury. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Rail-road  company  was  incorporated  a 
June,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  enh 
structing  a  rail-road  from  Boston  to  the  boundary  line  of  Massachusetts,  ii 
the  direction  of  Providence.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  contun»» 
ation  of  this  road  to  Stonington.  Rail-roads  have  been  projected  fron 
Boston  or  Lowell  to  Brattleborough  ;  from  West  Stockbridge  to  the  boQA^ 
dary  line  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  meet  a  rail-road  from  Albany ;  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  to  be  continued  to  the  northern  line  of  the  state ;  frms 
Troy,  in  New  York,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river,  t* 
Bennington,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  the  town  of  Adams ;  and  firam 
Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  in  New  York. 

The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rail-road  extends  from  Albany  to  Schenectadyi 
and  affords  a  communication  between  the  tide-water  of  Hudson  river  ani 
the  Erie  canal.  It  is  a  double  track  road,  about  sixteen  miles  in  lengA. 
It  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  city  line  on  the  Hudson  river,  aadl 
about  thirteen  acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the  company  in  the  vicinity,  ftr 
depots  of  transports.  About  four  miles  from  Schenectady,  there  is  a  cunne 
in  the  road  of  twenty-three  thousand  feet  radius ;  there  are  six  principal 
embankments.  The  descent  from  the  Schenectady  summit  to  the  level  of 
the  Hudson,  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  The  soil  through  which 
the  road  passes  is  sandy.  Several  ravines  are  crossed,  and  some  conside- 
rable elevations  are  cut  through.  Both  locomotive  engines  and  horses  are 
used  upon  this  route.  A  locomotive  has  travelled  upon  it,  with  a  load  of 
eight  tons,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour.  In  October,  1831,  the 
number  of  daily  passengers  averaged  nearly  four  hundred.  The  cost  of 
this  road  was  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail-road  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail-road,  extending  from  the  city  of  Schenectady  to 
the  villages  of  Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga,  and  uniting  these  places  with 
the  line  of  sleam  navigation  upon  the  Hudson.  It  is  twenty  miles  in 
length  ;  was  commenced  in  1S31,  and  completed  in  the  following  year. 

The  Ithaca  and  Susqiiehanna  rail-road  is  to  extend  from  the  village  of 
Ithaca,  near  the  south  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  to  Owego,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
The  distance  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Ithaca  oTtd  QUskiU  rail* 
▼oad  is  to  extend  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles,  from 
Ithaca  to  Gatskill,  on  the  Hudson.  The  CatskiU  and  Canmohanie  rail- 
road is  to  extend  for  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  from  Catskill  to  Cantp 
joharie,  on  the  Mohawk.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  with  ft 
capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Harlem  rail-road  is  abool 
six  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  dtj^ 
to  Harlem  river. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  in  Apnl 
1832,  with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  It  was  the  original  design  tkil 
the  road  should  extend  from  the  city  of  New  York,  or  some  point  in  iH 
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iinBity«  wai  ecmtliiae  tbroagh  die  wmthern  conntioi,  throagli.Owego,  in 
Ae  eoantj  of  Tioga,  to  the  shore  of  kke  Erie,  %i  tome  point  between  Caih 
wmngue  creek  and  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  is  to  be  commenced  within 
km  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  one  foarth  to  be  com- 
flslsa  within  ten  years,  one  half  within  fifteen  years,  and  the  whole  to  be 
ssnpltilwd  within  twenty  years,  nnder  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 
Tat  New  York  and  Alhamf  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1832,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions.  It  is  to  be  completed  within 
tM  yeaia  ;  commencinfi^  at  New  York  city,  opposite  the  temunation  of  the 
Venth  avenue,  and  ending  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  Albany.*  '  The  pro- 
posed TOQle  of  this  road,'  sa3ri  the  Boston  Advertiser,  *  passes  through  the 
wnntT  of  Berkshire,  in  this  state,  from  West  Stockknridge  to  the  northern 
IsBBOaiy  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  following  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
Iwc  river  from  Stockbridge  to  Sharon,  in  Connecticut.  It  will  thus  aflbrd 
w  additdcmal  inducement  for  the  extension  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
nil-road  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  and  thence  to  the  western  boundary 
if  the  state.  This  latter  rail-road  will  meet  the  New  York  and  Albany  road 
It  Stockbridge  or  West  Stockbridge,  and  will  thus  come  in  contact  widi  a 
untinued  line  of  rail-roads,  interrupted  only  by  the  Hudson  river,  extend- 
fng  northwardly  to  Saratoga,  westwardly  to  Utica,  and  southwardly  to  the 
ci^  of  New  York.  It  will  thus  afford  the  means  of  direct  and  rapid  in* 
iBtoniae  between  Boston  and  the  towns  in  Berkshire  county,  along  the 
fotOe  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  and  with  the  rich  marble  quarries  and 
\  Ms  of  iron  ore  in  that  region,  as  well  as  with  the  vast  country  which  will 
I  \t  opened  to  this  mercantue  market,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  The 
[  Atance  by  the  rail-road  from  West  Stockbridge  to  Albany  will  be  about 
I  farty  miles,  of  which  distance  over  sixteen  miles  will  be  a  perfect  level. 
\     From  West  Stockbridge  to  Utica,  the  distance  by  the  rail-road  will  be  one 

*         *In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  Rail-road  companies  were  incorporated  at 
E     the  settioa  of  the  New  York  legislatufe  in  1832. 

f  Name.  Oaphal. 

Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdensbargh, $3,000,000 

Witertown  and  Rome, 1,000,000 

Utica  and  Susquehanna,  (from  Utica  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,)     1,000,000 
Black  river,  (from  the  Ene  canal,  at  Rome  or  Herkimer,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,)     900,000 

Ithaca  and  Geneva,       800,000 

Bof&lo  and  Erie,        650,000 

DatchesSy  (from  Poaghkeepsie  to  Connecticat  line,)        600,000 

Tonawaibda,  (from  Rochester  to  Attica,) 500,000 

Bodson  and  Berkshire,  Tfrom  Hudson  to  Massachusetts  line,) 350,000 

Schoharie  and  Otsego,  (uom  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  rail-road  to  the 

Susquehanna  river,) 300,000 

DansviUe  and  Rochester, 300,000 

Aurora  and  Buffalo, 300,000 

Benssdaer  and  Saratoga, 300,000 

BtooUjh  and  Jamaica, 300,000 

Fish^ionse  and  Amsterdam, 250,000 

Wanea  county,  ((rom  Glen's  Falls  to  Caldwell,)        250,000 

Banttoipa  and  Fort  Edward, 200,000 

Otsego,  (from  Cooperstown  to  Collierville,)       200,000 

Albion  and  Tonawanda^       200,000 

Auburn  and  Erie  canal, 150,000 

MayviUe  and  Portland, « 150,000 

Bvira  and  WiHiamspoct,       .    .    •    .    .  75/)00 
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liandred  and  thirty-fleren  miles,  over  a  country  a  great  part  «f  wUch  if 
level.  From  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and  thence  to  Saratoga,  the  lail* 
Toad  18  already  finished.  From  Schenectady  to  TJtica,  the  road  is  yd  to 
be  made ;  but  the  company  for  building  it  is  formed,  with  an  adequate  c■p^ 
tal.  About  seven  times  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  was  subeciibed. 
The  required  amount  has  been  apportioned  by  commissioners  among  the 
subscribers,  and  the  subscription  money  for  die  surplus  shares  has  been 
returned.' 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  commences  at  Camden,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, opposite  to  Philadelphia,  and  passing  through  Burlington,  Borden* 
town,  Highstown,  and  Spotswood,  over  South  river,  terminates  at  Amboy. 
It  is  sixty-one  miles  in  length,  passing  through  a  very  level  country.  Be» 
ing  designed  for  steam  locomotives,  it  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  most  im- 
proved and  substantial  manner,  though  at  present  wooden  rails  are  laid 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  embankments  may  be  coi^ 
solidated  before  la3ring  the  permanent  track.  A  double  tracks  rails  is  to 
be  laid  ultimately  through  the  whole  distance.  Between  Bordentown  and 
Amboy,  there  is  a  cut  varying  in  depth  to  sixty  feet,  extending  nearly  two 
miles.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bordentown,  there  are  stone  culverts  and  vi^ 
ducts.  It  has  been  calculated  that  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num will  be  received  for  the  conveyance  of  light  freight  and  passengers 
As  the  Delaware  is  frequently  closed  with  ice  during  part  of  the  wmteit 
and  the  Philadelphia  trade  is  consequently  diverted  to  New  York,  it  is 
supposed  that  vesseb  destined  to  Philadelphia,  may  put  into  Raritan  bay, 
which  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and  the  cargoes  be  conveyed  at  once  upon  the 
rail-road  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  To  secure  this  object,  large  lots 
on  the  Baritan  and  the  Delaware  have  been  purchased  by  the  company 
for  the  convenience  of  ships  and  steamboats. 

The  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  rail-road  extends  from  Patterson,  oa 
.the  Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  fou^ 
teen  miles.  After  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
has  a  right  to  take  this  road  at  an  appraised  value.  The  Elizahethtowm 
•and  Somerville  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
■of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  liberty  of  increasing  it  to  fooi 
hundred  thousand.  The  West- Jersey  rail-jroad  is  to  extend  from  the  Delik 
'Ware  river,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  from  some  point  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  the  township  of  Penn's  Neck,  on  the  same  river, 
in  the  county  of  Salem.  This  company  was  incorporated  at  the  same 
session  with  the  above,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  liberty  to  increase  it  to  two  million.  The  New  Jersey  rail-road  is  to 
extend  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Rahway*  Woodbridge,  Elixabeth- 
town  and  Newark,  to  Hudson  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  charter  was  alM> 
granted  to  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris  canal 
with  the  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  rail-road. 

The  Mauck  Chunk  rail-road  was  the  first  rail'Toad  constructed  in  Penih 
sylvania.  It  was  commenced  and  finished  in  the  first  five  months  of  1881L 
It  extends  from  the  coal  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  down  an  inclined  plain  of  various  declivities,  to  the  Lehidi 
river.  The  mines  are  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  the  pout 
where  the  boats  receive  the  coal,  of  which  from  three  hundroMd  to  Umpa 
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InJred  and  fifty  tbns  are  delivered  dailv:.    From  the  riTer  to  the  mines, 
ffce  rstd  IB  nine  miles  in  length ;  and  its  branches  at  the  ends  and  side* 
iiags,  four  and  a  half  miles  m(H«.     The  Mount  Carbon  rail-road  company 
WIS  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the  rail-road  was  commenced 
in  the  succeeding  October.     At  the  termination,  the  road  is  elevated  upon 
liiirtyHme  piers  of  masonry  erected  upon  the  landings.     The  Schuylkill 
FdZey  rail-road  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at  Tuscarora, 
king  ten  miles  in  length.     It  is  intersected  by  fifteen  lateral  rail-roads^ 
wlMte  combined  distances  amount  to  about  thirteen  miles.     The  SchuMill 
xa3^road  consists  of  a  double  track,  is  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
wfen  thousand  dollars  a  mile.     Mill  Creek  rail-road  commences  at  Port 
Cubon,  and  extends  up  Mill  creek  four  miles  ;  it  has  but  a  single  track. 
The  West  Branch  rail-road  commences  at  Schuylkill  haven,  and  terminates 
at  the  foot  of  the  Broad  mountain.     It  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  five 
niles  of  lateral  roads  that  intersect  it ;  only  the  main  stem  has  a  double 
tnek.     The  Pinegrove  rail-road  extends  from  the  mines  to  the  Swatara 
feeder,  a  distance  of  five  miles.     The  Little  Schuylkill  rail-road  commencot 
it  Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up  the  stream  to  the  mines  at  Tanuiqua,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.     The  Lackaioaxen  rail-road  com- 
nences  at  the  termination  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Delaware  and  Hudson 
cnaU  and  connects  that  canal  with  the  coal  bed  in  Carbondale.     It  is  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
The  road  consists  of  a  single  track  of  wooden  rails,  capped  with  iron. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the  eastern  ana 
western  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  complete  the  direct  line 
ai  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  route  adopted 
commences  at  Frankstown,  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  Blair's 
gap  summit,  and  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run  and  the  Little 
Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles.  A 
tnnnel  of  one  thousand  feet  is  projected  at  one  of  the  bends  of  the  Cone- 
maugh, which  will  be  crossed  by  two  bridges.  This  road  is  to  be  con* 
ttnicted  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Delaware  navigation  at  Philadelphia  with  that  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Co* 
lumbia,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  about  eighty-three  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it 
fourteen  miles  further,  across  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  Columbia  bridge, 
to  the  borough  of  York.  About  seventy  other  rail-roads  have  been  pro- 
jected in  Pennsylvania,  and  companies  for  constructing  several  of  them 
nave  been  incorporated. 

The  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  rail-road  extends  from  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delaware,  to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenchtown,  in  Maryland  ;  it  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware  canal,  and  is  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  This  road  consists  of  a  single  track,  with  the  requisite  number 
of  turn-outs,  and  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length— only  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  yards  longer  than  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities.  It  consists  of  six  curve  and  six  straight  lines. 
The  curve  lines  vary  in  length  from  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  to  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  The  radU 
of  the  three  smaller  curves  are  of  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
fiset  each ;  the  radius  of  the  largest,  twenty  thousand  feet.     The  aggregate 
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length  of  the  carves  is  five  miles  and  one  sixth ;  that  of  the  stnighl  lisir 
deven  miles  and  three  tenths.  The  graduation  of  the  road  depait*  fron  • 
perfect  level,  by  ascents  and  descents  TaryinK  fi^»^  ^o  f^^  "^  inches  M 
Kizteen  Teet  four  inches  a  mile  ;  at  one  place,  for  about  four  thonsand  feet 
the  slope  is  at  the  rate  of  twenly-nine  feel  to  the  mile.  The  whole  amovdl 
of  excavation  is  about  five  hundred  thonsand  cubic  yards  of  earth,  ezclasin 
of  the  side  drains.  The  amount  of  embankment  is  four  hnndred  tal 
twenty  thousand  cubic  yards.  The  road  crosses  fourviaductsand  twentj^ 
nine  culverts,  all  constructed  of  substantia!  stone  masonry.  The  ividth  » 
twenty-six  feet,  exclusive  of  the  side  drains.  It  was  completed  in  183S. 
Cost,  including  land,  wharf,  depots,  and  locomotive  engines,  four  hundrtd 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Wilmington  and  Bownington  roil-road  was  incorporated  by  ibc 
legislature  of  Delaware,  in  1S31,  with  a.  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  with  liberty  to  increase  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Wilmington  lo  the 
boundaiy  line  of  the  state,  in  the  direction  of  Downington,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Baltimore  and  SusqtiehanTuth  rail-road  was  commenced  in  1830. 
and  is  to  extend  from  Baltimore  to  York,-  in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of 
seventy-six  miles.  The  compiany  has  the  right  of  constructing  a  laleial 
rail-road,  commencing  at  the  main  stem,  within  ten  miles  of  Baltimore 
through  Westminster,  lo  the  head  waters  of  Monocacy  river. 

The  BaltimOTC  aTid  Ohio  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the  city  of 
Baltimore  with  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  thus  afibrding  a  communicaiion 
between  the  waters  of  Chesapeak  bay  and  those  of  the  great  western  river. 
Active  operations  on  this  great  work  were  commenced  in  the  autumn  (d 
1^8.  The  road  begins  at  the  head  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore.  In  tbn 
city  it  consists  of  a  single  track,  and  is  to  be  confined  to  horse  power 
branch  railways  are  to  be  constructed  in  various  directions.  On  the  portioa 
of  the  mil-road  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  several  magnificent  viaducli 
are  constructed,  of  substantial  stone  masonry.  The  CarroUton  viadncit 
over  Gwyn's  falls,  is  constructed  of  granite ;  its  whole  exterior  is  hewa  ■ 
it  consists  of  two  arches,  and  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  is  lengtL 


Its  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  sixty-three  feet 
nine  inches  ;  Irom  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  ftllf> 
one  feet  utd  nin«  uches.    The  width  of  the  railway  Uarelling-paih  a 
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'*'  lteky<*ttz  6et  six  inches ;  the  chord  of  the  arch  springing  from  the  abut* 
'.'  MBti,  eightv  fiset  three  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of  great  beauty  and 
^'  HiMity.  The  bridge  across  the  Patapsco  is  ^  stone  structure,  consisting 
[  af  two  arches  of  fifty-five  feet  span  each,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span  each* 
Tbete  are  also  several  deep  cuts  and  extensive  embankments. 

Upon  the  route  selected  for  this  rail-road,  there  are  only  two  summits 
for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  approach  to  the 
finl  of  these  summits,  at  Parr  Spring  ridge,  is  by  an  acclivity  so  gradual 
■8  not  to  exceed  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  western  side  of  this 
ridge,  to  the  coal  mines  near  Cumberland,  the  route  for  the  whole  distance 
is  adapted  lo  steam  locomotive  engines.  From  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  a  series  of  inclined  planes  will  be  required  to  over- 
come a  summit  of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  from  thence  the  road  may  be  con- 
structed upon  a  line  so  nearly  level  to  the  Ohio  river,  as  to  be  traversed  by 
steam  locomotive  engines  without  difficulty.  The  procuress  of  the  rail-roaa 
beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been  interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  company,  and  the  Ghesapeak  and  Ohio 
Canal  company,  which  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  road 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  further  extension 
of  thirty  miles  will  carry  it  to  Williamsport,  and  another  of  seventy-five 
miles  to  Cumberland,  and  a  country  abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coaL 
From  this  point  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles* 
making  the  whole  length  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.* 

*  The  fdUowing  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  along  the  track  of  the  rail 
md  from  Baltimore  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  seventy-three  miles,  is  interesting,  and 
nay  be  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  connection.    It  is  taken  from  the  Baltimore 
Amiehcan  of  June,  1832. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  several  of  the  directors  and  other  gentle- 
Den,  visited  the  Point  of  Rocks  in  one  of  the  rail-road  cars.  The  road  is  so  well 
known  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  mill  that  it  requires  no  description,  further  than 
that  point  has  become  a  very  desirable  retreat,  both  on  account  of  the  wild  magnificence 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  elegant  accommodations  of  the  hotel.  From  thence 
lo  the  Monocacy,  it  leads  along  the  margin  of  the  Patapsco  river  and  Bush  creek, 
throagh  a  woody  region  rarely  intersected  by  some  cultivated  six>ts,  and  improvements 
indicating  much  comlbrt.  The  viaduct  across  the  Monocacy  is  a  light,  airy  and  tasteful 
stractore,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  architect,  and  of  sufficient  solidity  to  insure  its 
safety  and  daration.  From  that  point  is  a  view  of  the  bridge  below,  the  mountains  six 
miles  distant,  and  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river.  Here  the  branch  road 
leading  to  Fnederick  leaves  the  continuous  hne  which  proceeds  through  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed champaign  c«iuntry  for  eleven  miles  to  the  Potomac.  I  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
as  every  spot  at  the  Point  and  the  opposite  shore  was  familiar  to  me,  I  enjoved  a  satis- 
faction, mmgled  with  some  pleasing,  melancholy  recollections  of  former  days,  which 
was  not  felt  by  others,  although  I  believe  that  ever}'  one  wbs  highly  gratified  with  the 
trip,  which  took  up  about  twelve  hours,  allowing  time  to  breakfast  at  the  Mills,  dine  at 
Frederick,  and  an  hour  to  examine  the  lon^-contested  Point,  which  rises  in  almost  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  river,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  an  Indian  barrow  where  lay  mouldering  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
Tecumsehs  or  valiant  Little  Turtles,  commingled  with  the  arrows  which  probably  have 
often  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  tawny  Hector  or  implacable  Achilles. 
Here  the  soaring  eagle  and  boding  raven  have  immemorably  pitched  their  eyries  in 
social  proximity,  and  looked  down  upon  the  humble  fish  hawk  perched  upon  a  jutting 
rock,  or  hovering  with  equal  poise  over  his  finny  prey,  and  from  which  there  is  a  view 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Blue  ridge  and  Washington's  beloved  river,  studded  with  isles, 
far  several  miles.    The  stillness  of  the  scene  is  often  broken  by  the  refhshing  mturmms 
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mod  Ohio  nul-roadt  and  its  completion  has  been  undertaken  by  the  samr 
company.  Its  length  from  the  point  of  intersection^  at  Elk  ridge  landing  la 
Washington,  b  aboat  thirty-three  miles. 

The  manchegter  rail-roeui  is  in  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia.  It  ex« 
lends  from  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines.  It  consists  of  a  sin^e  trackr 
and  is  thirteen  miles  in  length.  The  Petersburg  aitd  Boanake  railroad 
was  undertaken  to  counteract  the  injarious  efiect  which  the  Dismal  Swam^ 
tanal  has  had  upon  the  trade  of  Petersburg.*"  It  affonis  a  rapid  and  easy 
intercourse  between  the  James  and  Roanoke  rivers,  and  has  become  a 
most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  North  and 

ef  Hock's  falls.  Instead  of  te  low  cabin  imder  the  pendant  rock  where  I  have  oftei» 
felt  the  genial  warmth  of  a  blhzing  fire  while  waiting  for  the  ferry  boat,  there  is  now 
flising,  as  if  by  magic,  the  town  of  Port  Johnson.  A&eady  there  are  sereral  houses^ 
shops  and  warehooses  finished  and  occupied,  and  a  la'rge  tavem  neaiiy  completed  oa 
the  rail-road,  which  will  enable  Tisiters  to  spend  time  enoagh  to  enjoy  aH  the  beuitiiS 
ef  the  prospect  and  a  cheerful  repast. 

'The  distance  from  Baltimofe  is  seventy  miles,  and  may  be  travelled  going  aad 
letoming  in  less  than  twentv-fonr  hours.  Bat  if  the  eye  is  delighted,  and  the  senses 
gratified  with  the  objects  on  the  Maryland  side,  they  will  be  doably  increased  by  pasnng 
to  the  other  shore,  where  a  tavern  and  ferry  house  are  erecting  directly  opposite  the 
point  where  the  boats  land.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  ferry  house,  is  a  tunnel  cat 
eat  of  the  solid  rock  three  hundred  yards,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  half  a  mile 
fiother  the  most  extensive  beds  of  excellent  iron  ore  and  a  favorable  appearance  of 
bitnminoas  eoaf.  The  tunnel  was  made  to  let  the  waters  of  Catoctin  creek  into  a  ma 
nii^  sappiied  a  ftimace,  saw  and  extensive  merchant  mills,  destroyed  some  years  a||o 
"bf  fire,  if  the  view  charms  from  the  Indian  barrows,  it  almost  enraptures  from  the  Yi^ 
fmia  promontoBj^  which  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  it,  looking  down,  as  it  wess^ 
upon  the  little  hillock  of  its  Maryland  neighbor.  The  summit  is  gained  by  a  dicuitons 
load  from  the  river,  about  a  mile  in  length,  where  immediately  bursts  upon  the  eye  the 
aiost  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  in  the  country.  On  the  one  side  yoa  behold 
Harper's  Ferry  gap>  at  twelve  miles  distance,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Blue  ridse  as  fkr 
as  vision  can  extetkd,  on  either  side  of  the  river  the  rich  settlements  of  the  Maryland 
tract,  the  Friends,  German  and  Tcmkerville  districts,  and  the  Blue  ridge-  mountains. 
The  whole  of  these  tracts  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  fiom  the  heig^ 
yoa  oecapy,  appear  like  large  and  beauteous  gardens,  irrigated  with  perennial  streaaia 
and  adorned  with  tasty  summer  houses.  On  the  other  side  are  seen  the  rich  Loodoa 
Imds,  the  town  of  Leesburg,  the  lofly  Sugar-Leaf  Peak  in  Marylsind,  aad  the  veidaai 
ields  of  CarroUton  manor,  and  from  one  point,  the  Potomac  for  miles  up  and  dowa^ 
With  its  numerous  islands,  gentle  fhlls  and  smooth  bosom.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  the-  point  will  arrive  in  boats  and  wagons,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  floor^ 
large  quantities  of  lumber,  iron,  eoal  and  other  productions  for  transtportatioii  on  the 
#ail-road.  A  new  energy  will  be  imparted  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious  popola- 
lioa  of  both  states  by  the  choice  of  markets  at  the  district  and  Baltimore,  and  the  ndli- 
ties  of  transportation.  If,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  sajrs,  the  view  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  wesdl 
a  vojage  across  ^e  Atlantic,  surely  that  from  the  Virginia  summit  is  worth  a  ride  from 
Baltmiore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  even  the  cradle  city  of  independence.' 

*  An  intelligent  fhend,  who  has  just  visited  ^  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail-road^ 
writes  us  as  follows : — 

'  The  locomotive  engines  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miks  the  hour,  with  case,  and 
widi  a  train  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cars,  all  loaded-^^some  with  passengers,  aad  otheia 
with  produce  of  every  description.  The  whole  line  of  the  Peterd^arg  roaa  presents  a 
scene  of  cheerfulness  and  mdustry,  not  to  be  seen  on  any  other  road  in  Tiiginia. 
plantations  that  have  been  abandoned  are  now  re-settling ;  hooses  repairing,  and  fences^ 
of  the  best  kind,  erecting.  In  the  bodies  of  wood  through  which  the  road  passes,  wock^ 
vea  are  employed,  some  getting  staves,  some  sawing,  and  others  clearing,  and,  in  Cm^ 
jm.  the  whole  lins^  thece  ii  a  spirit  aad  anUnatioa  tiiat  is  ddi^itftd  to  bdioUL'-«-Aa* 


IMKj-tis  iiset  six  inches ;  the  chord  of  the  arch  springbg  from  the  abut* 
Mats,  e^tv  feet  three  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of  great  beauty  and 
MUity.  The  bridge  across  the  Patapsco  is  ^  stone  structure,  consisting 
sf  two  arches  of  fifly-five  feet  span  each,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span  each. 
There  are  also  several  deep  cuts  and  extensive  embankments. 

Upon  the  route  selected  for  this  rail-road,  there  are  only  two  summits 
for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  approach  to  the 
fiist  of  these  summits,  at  Parr  Spring  ridge,  is  by  an  acclivity  so  gradual 
u  not  to  exceed  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  western  side  of  this 
lUge,  to  the  coal  mines  near  Cumberland,  the  route  for  the  whole  distance 
11  adapted  to  steam  locomotive  engines.  From  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  a  series  of  inclined  planes  will  be  required  to  over- 
come a  summit  of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  from  thence  the  road  may  be  con- 
itructed  upon  a  line  so  nearly  level  to  the  Ohio  river,  as  to  be  traversed  by 
■team  locomotive  engines  without  difficulty.  The  process  of  the  rail-road 
beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been  interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  company,  and  the  Ghesapeak  and  Ohio 
Canal  company,  which  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  road 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  further  extension 
of  thirty  miles  will  carry  it  to  William  sport,  and  another  of  seventy-five 
miles  to  Cumberland,  and  a  country  abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coaL 
From  this  point  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles« 
making  the  whole  length  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.* 

*  The  following  accoant  of  a  visit  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  along  the  track  of  ths  rail 
md  from  Baltimore  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  seventy^hree  miles,  is  interesting,  and 
Bsj  be  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  connection.    It  is  taken  from  the  Baltimore 
AflKrican  of  June,  1832. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  several  of  the  directors  and  other  gentle- 
men, visited  the  Point  of  Rocks  in  one  of  the  rail-road  cars.  The  road  is  so  well 
known  from  Baltimore  to  Hllicott's  mill  that  it  requires  no  description,  further  than 
Chat  point  has  become  a  vur}'  desirable  retreat,  both  on  account  of  the  wild  magnificence 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  elegant  accommodations  of  the  hotel.  From  thence 
to  the  Monocacy,  it  leads  along  the  margin  of  the  Patapsco  river  and  Bush  creek, 
duough  a  woody  region  rarely  mtersected  by  some  cultivated  spots,  and  improvements 
indicating  much  comfort.  The  viaduct  across  the  Monocacy  is  a  light,  airy  and  tasteful 
structure,  reflecting  great  cre<lit  on  the  architect,  and  of  sufficient  solidity  to  insure  its 
safety  and  duration.  From  that  point  is  a  view  of  the  brid^  below,  the  mountains  six 
miles  distant,  and  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river.  Here  the  branch  road 
leuling  to  Fiederick  leaves  the  continuous  line  which  proceeds  through  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed champaign  country  for  eleven  miles  to  the  Potomac.  I  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
as  every  spot  at  the  Point  and  the  opposite  shore  was  familiar  to  me,  I  enjoved  a  satis- 
faction, muigled  with  some  pleasing,  melancholy  recollections  of  former  days,  which 
was  not  felt  by  others,  although  I  l)eHeye  that  ever}'  one  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
trip,  which  took  up  abont  twelve  hours,  allowing  time  to  breakfast  at  the  Mills,  dine  at 
Frederick,  and  an  hour  to  examine  the  long-contested  Point,  which  rises  in  almost  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  river,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  an  Indian  barrow  where  lay  mouldering  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
Tecumsehs  or  valiant  Little  Turtles,  commingled  with  the  arrows  which  probably  have 
often  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  tawny  Hector  or  implacable  Achilles. 
Here  the  soaring  eagle  and  boding  raven  have  immemorably  pitched  their  eyries  in 
social  proximity,  and  looked  down  upon  the  humble  fish  hawk  perched  upon  a  jutting 
rock,  or  hovering  with  equal  poise  over  his  finny  prey,  and  from  which  there  is  a  view 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Blue  ridge  and  Washington's  beloved  river,  studded  with  isles, 
tor  several  miles.    The  stillness  of  the  scene  is  often  broken  by  the  refreshing  mturmms 
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The  BatiumtT  and  WaMngton  rail-road  U  »  branch  of  the  Bidttamv 
and  Ohio  raikroadt  and  its  completion  has  been  undertaken  by  the  atmr 
eompany.  Its  length  from  the  point  of  intersection,  at  Elk  ridge  landing  la 
Washington,  is  about  thirty-three  miles. 

The  manche$UT  rail-road  is  in  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia.  It  ei« 
tends  from  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines.  It  consists  of  a  single  tradcr 
and  is  thirteen  miles  in  length.  The  Petersburg  arti  Roamake  railroad 
was  undertaken  to  counteract  the  injurious  eflfect  which  the  Dismal  Swamf 
eanal  has  had  upen  the  trade  of  Petersburg.*"  It  affonis  a  rapid  and  easy 
intercourse  between  the  James  and  Roanoke  rivers,  and  has  become  a 
most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  North  and 

«f  Hook's  falls.  Instead  of  te  low  cabin  imder  the  pendant  rock  where  I  have  oftea 
felt  the  genial  warmth  of  a  blhzing  fire  while  waiting  for  the  ferry  boat,  there  is  now 
rising,  OS  if  by  magic,  the  town  of  Port  Johnson.  Already  there  are  sereral  houses^ 
shops  and  warehooses  finished  and  occopied,  and  a  large  tavern  nearly  completed  oa 
the  nil-road,  which  will  enable  visiters  to  spend  time  enough  to  enjoy  aH  the  beautiA 
af  the  prospect  and  a  cheerful  repast. 

<  The  distance  from  Baltimore  is  seventy  miles,  and  may  be  travelled  going  aad 
returning  in  less  than  twentv-four  hours.  But  if  the  eye  is  defighted,  and  the  seoMS 
gratified  with  the  objects  on  the  Maryland  side,  they  will  be  doubly  increased  by  pasang 
to  the  other  shore,  where  a  tavern  and  ferry  house  are  erecting  directly  opposite  ths 
point  where  the  boats  land.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  ferry  house,  is  a  tunnel  eai 
eat  of  the  solid  rock  three  hundred  yards,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  half  a  mile 
farther  the  most  extensive  beds  of  excellent  iron  ore  and  a  favorable  appearance  cC 
bitominoos  coal^.  The  tunnel  was  made  to  let  the  waters  of  Catoctin  crees  into  a  ma 
«ii^  supplied;  a  fVimace,  saw  and  extensive  merchant  mills,  destroyed  some  years  wip 
"bf  fire.  If  the  view  charms  from  the  Indian  barrows,  it  almost  enraptures  from  the  Yi» 
fmia  promontOBjc,  which  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  it,  looking  down,  as  it  wcn^ 
iqxm  the  tittle  hillock  of  its  Maryland  neighbor.  The  summit  is  gained  by  a  circaitoas 
load  from  the  river,  about  a  mile-  in  length,  where  immediately  bursts  upon  the  eye  the 
aiost  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  in  the  country.  On  the  one  side  yoa  bdiold 
Harper's  Ferry  gap>  at  twelve  miles  distance,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Blue  ridge  as  fkr 
as  vision  can  extend,  on  either  side  of  the  river  the  rich  settlements  of  the  Maiylaiid 
aract,  the  Friends,  German  and  Tunkerville  districts,  and  the  Blue  ridge-  monntains. 
The  whole  of  these  tracts  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  from  the  heighl 
yoa  oecapy,  appear  tike  large  and  beauteous  gardens,  irrigated  with  perennial  streaaia 
aad  adorned  with  tasty  summer  houses.  On  the  other  side  are  seen  the  rich  Loadba 
lands,  the  town  of  Leesburg,  the  lofly  Sugar-Leaf  Peak  in  Maryland,  and  the  veidtot 
ields  of  CarroUton  manor,  and'  from  one  poim,  the  Potomac  for  miles  ap  and  dowa^ 
With  its  numerous  islands,  gentle  falls  and  smooth  bosom.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  the-  point  will  arrive  in  boats  and  wagons,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  floor^ 
largo  qaantities  of  lumber,  iron,  coal  and  other  productions  for  transportatioii  on  the 
fail-road.  A  new  energy  will  be  imparted  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious  popoJa- 
lion  of  both  states  by  the  choice  of  nuirkets  at  the  district  and  Baltimore,  and  the  mciti- 
lies  of  transportation.  If,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  sajrs,  the  view  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  wnith 
a  vojage  across  ^e  Atlantic,  surely  that  from  the  Virginia  summit  is  worth  a  ride  firom 
Baltimore,  Philadelj^a,  New  York,  or  even  the  cradle  city  of  independence.' 

*  An  inteltigent  friend,  who  has  jtist  visited  the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail-roa^ 
writes  us  as  foUows : — 

'  The  locomotive  engines  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  the  hour,  with  case,  aaA 
widi  a  train  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cars,  all  loaded^-some  with  passengers,  aad  otham 
with  produce  of  every  description.  The  whole  line  of  the  Peter^arg  road  pmeats  a 
aceae  ci  cheerfulness  and  mdustry,  not  to  be  seen  on  any  other  road  in  Tirginia. 
plantations  that  have  been  abandoned  are  now  re-settling ;  booses  repairing,  aad  feace% 
ef  the  best  kind,  erecting.  In  the  bodies  of  wood  through  which  the  road  passes,  woik<« 
aiea  are  employed,  some  getting  staves,  some  sawing,  and  others  clearing,  and,  in  ftci» 
m  the  whole  tine^  thece  is  a  spirit  aad  aouuatioa  tiiat  is  deti^itftd  to  hehokL'— *iMk 
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i  Sondi.  Sail-roads  have  also  been  projected  firoiii  Richmond  to 
fnchbai;^ ;  from  Lynchburg  to  New  River ;  Hom  Sofiblk,  in  Nansemoxid 
anty',  to  the  Roanoke  river,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldon,  in  North 
iroiina ;  and  in  several  other  directions. 

The  Payettefnlle  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
'  North  Carolina,  in  1990,  with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty  thousand  doU 
ra,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  raii-road  from  Fayetteville  to  Gam]^ 
lUtown,  on  Cape  Fear  river.  Rail-roads  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Yadkin-; 
nn  the  Yadkin  to  the  Catawba  ;  and  from  Wilmington  to  the  iron  mining 
stricts,  near  Statesville,  have  been  projected,  and  are  in  progress. 
The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  extending  one  hundred  and 
irty-siz  miles,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Hamburg,  opposite 
igusta,  in  Georgia,  was  opened  in  October,  1833,  for  its  entire  lengdi. 
le  passenger  train  leaves  each  place  every  morning,  and  arrives  on  the 
ening  of  the  day  of  departure.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the 
Nith  Carolina  Canal  and  Rail-road  company,  which  has  received  pecu- 
uy  assistance  from  the  state.  A  second  rail-road  of  about  the  same 
igth,  to  extend  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  is  also  embraced  within 
i  objects  of  this  company. 

Companies  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to 
ntruct  a  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  Chattahoochie,  opposite  Colum- 
B,  in  Georgia ;  and  from  Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  through  Elyta  and 
DDtevallo,  to  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee.     Rail-roads  have  also  been 

r'  Kted  between  Augusta  and  Heshman's  lake,  a  distance  of  flAy  miles  \ 
between  Augusta  and  Columbus,  on  the  Chattahoochie. 
The  Lmngton  and  Ohio  rail-road  was  commenced  in  1831 ;  it  is  to 
tend  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river,  just 
low  the  falls,  "near  Shippingport,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  Louis- 
le.  Its  length  is  about  eight v  miles.  The  company  by  which  it  was 
dertaken  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1830,  with 
capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars.  Mad  River  and  ijake  Erie  rail- 
id  is  to  commence  at  Dayton,  at  the  head  of  the  Miami  canal,  and  extend 
Sandusky,  on  lake  Erie,  thus,  by  means  of  the  canal  and  rail-road, 
ming  a  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  the  lake.  The  distance 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

The  Illinois  and  i  Michigan  rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Chicago,  on  lake 
iehigan,  and  contif  ae  in  a  southwesterly  direction  eleven  and  a  half 
les  to  the  summit  level :  in  this  distance  the  ascent  is  only  twenty-five 
L  After  passing  the  summit  level,  it  is  to  cross  and  continue  along  the 
er  Des  Plaines,  to  the  foot  of  the  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of  eighty- 
B  miles,  with  a  descent  of  exactly  two  feet  a  mile ;  thus  giving,  in  a  dis* 
ice  of  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
rise  and  fall.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  a 
L-road  between  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
le  Tuscum^  rail-road  extends  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur.  The  Lake 
miekartrain  rail-road  extends  from  lake  Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleans, 
ir  and  a  half  miles.  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  is  perfectly  straight, 
1  nearly  level.  A  port  of  entry  has  been  established  on  the  lake,  and 
artifidal  harbor  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed  at  the  termina- 
Q  of  the  rail-road.  The  West  Feliciana  rail-road  company  was  incorpo- 
ed  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
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materiab  finr  die  bistorr  of  imil-foeds  in  tbe  United  States  an 
•o  acattered  and  vneertaint  ana  the  roads  tbemadTes  are  so  ia|nd)y  d 
mg  tbeir  aspect,  tbat  it  is  in  Tain  to  hoiie  for  any  tbing  like  an  antb 
aoeoont,  till  all  tbe  great  systems  and  cliains  are  completed  throngbon 
eoimtry.  Tbe  American  edition  of  Mr.  Wood's  Treatise  contains  tbe 
complete  account  of  tbe  roads  in  the  United  States.  To  this  work,  a 
American  Almanac  for  1833,  the  tenth  rolnme  of  the  Encyclopedia  Aj 
cana,  tbe  Gazetteer  of  Darby  and  Dwi^t,  and  a  number  of  public  joa 
va  haie  been  indebted  for  the  materials  of  tbe  present  chapter* 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— CANALS. 

OtBAT  iroproyements  have  been  introduced  in  the  inland  navigation  of 
te  United  States  within  the  last  twenty  years,  bodi  by  removing  impedi* 
tMnts  that  have  obstructed  river  navigation,  and  by  the  construction  of 
cnals.  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  canal  have  been 
constructed  in  the  country,  and  numerous  works  of  this  description  are 
BOW  in  progress,  though  the  rail-road  has  perhaps,  in  most  instances,^  been 
peferred,  where  the  circumstances  admitted  of  a  choice.  Our  description 
of  the  principal  canals  in  the  country  must  be  limited  to  a  mere  ennmera- 
tion  of  the  most  important  particulars. 

Canals  m  New  England.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends 
from  Portland  to  Sebago  pond,  and  was  completed  in  1829.  Its  length  ia 
twenty  and  a  half  miles ;  its  width  at  the  surface  is  thirty-four  feet,  at 
the  bottom,  eighteen  ;  its  depth  is  four  feet.  The  number  of  its  locks 
it  twenty-six.  A  lock  is  also  constructed  in  Songo  river,  by  which  navi* 
gation  is  continued  into  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  the  whole  natu- 
lal  and  artificial  water  communication  fifty  miles. 

Middlesex  canal  was  completed  in  1808,  and  opens  a  water  commtmica- 
tion  between  Boston  and  the  central  part  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its  junc* 
lion  with  the  Merrimack  river.  It  has  but  one  summit  level,  one  hundred 
•nd  four  feet  above  Boston  harbor,  and  thirty-two  above  the  level  of  the 
Merrimack,  at  the  place  where  it  unites  with  that  river  in  Chelmsford, 
above  Pawtucket  falls,  on  which  are  situated  the  great  manufacturings 
establishments  of  Lowell.  Its  leng^th  is  twenty-seven  miles,  breadth  at  the 
mrface  thirty  feet,  at  the  bottom  twenty ;  its  depth  of  water  is  three  feet, 
and  locks  are  twenty.  It  has  seven  aqueducts  over  streams  and  rivers, 
and  fifty  bridges,  with  stone  abutments  twenty  feet  apart.  Around  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  the  fol* 
lowing  canals  have  been  constructed  : — Bow  canal,  completed  in  1812,  is 
one  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  passes  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  with  four 
locks  ;  Hooksett  canal,  fifty  rods  in  length,  passes  Hooksett  falls  by  three 
bcks,  with  a  lockage  of  sixteen  feet ;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight  miles  below 
the  above,  passes  a  fall  of  the  same  name,  by  a  lockage  of  forty-five  feet^ 
with  nine  locks;  Union  canal,  immediately  below  Amoskeag,  overcomes 
seven  falls  in  the  river,  and  has  seven  locks  in  nine  miles. 

Pawiudcet  canal,  in  the  town  of  Lowell,  is  used  not  only  for  passing  a 
Ml  of  the  same  name,  but  also  for  supplying  very  extensive  hydraulic 
WQvks.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  overcoming  a  difference  of  level  of  thirty-two  feet. 

In  1811,  a  charter,  that  has  been  subsequently  renewed,  was  granted  to 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Winnipisiogee 
lake  to  Cocheco  river,  below  the  landing  at  Dover.  The  distance  is  twenty- 
seven  miles.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  fall  would  require  fifVy-tmree  locks* 
Hie  expense  has  been  estimated  at  abont  three  handled  thousand  dellusi. 
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Chemung  canal,  another  work  of  the  state,  extends  from  the  head  trafot 
bf  Seneca  lake  to  the  Ghemang  (or  Tic^)  river.  It  is  eighteen  miles  in 
•  length,  with  a  navigahle  feeder  of  thirteen  miles  from  Painted  Post,  on  the 
Chemang  river,  to  Uie  summit  level,  making  in  the  whole  thirty-one  nuks 
ctf  canal  navigation.  On  this  canal  are  fifty-three  locks  of  wood,  thne 
aqueducts,  and  seventy  bridges.     It  was  completed  in- 1832. 

The  Ddatoare  and  Hudson  canal  company  was  incorporated  in  April* 
1823,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of' 
constructing  i^  canal  and  rail-road  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  coed  minet 
in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania*  The  canal  extends  from  the  tide-water 
of  the  Hudson  to  Honesdale,  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  when  it  meets  the  rail-road.  The  canal  is 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep*  The  moat  im- 
portant article  of  transport  upon  this  canal  is  coal,  of  which  forty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  tons  were  brought  down  in  1830.  In  1831,  the 
amount  of  tolls,  exclusive  of  that  of  coal  boats,  was  nineteen  thousand,  ^wm 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Harlem  canal  company  was  incorporated  in  April,  1826,  with  a 
capital  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  canal  is  to  extend 
from  Hudson  to  East  river,  through  Manhattan  island ;  its  length  is  thrsa 
miles,  its  width  sixty  feet,  and  its  depth  six  or  seven.  It  is  to  be  walled 
with  stone  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  a  street  on  each  side  fifty  feet  wida 
its  whole  length,  with  a  lock  at  each  end  to  command  the  tide  water.* 

New  Jersey.  The  Morris  canal  was  conmienced  in  1825^  and  extends 
from  Jersey  city,  on  the  Hudson,  across  the  state  of  New-Jeraey,  to  Deiar 

The  leeeipts  for  tolls  to  the  close  of  July,  are  greater  by  me  kmdred  tketa&mi,Jhe  hm» 
dred  and  twemt^-tmo  doUan,  and  mnety-dght  centSj  than  they  were  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Some  estimate  of  the  great  increase  of  business  upon  the  canals  maj  be  fixned 
from  the  fact,  that  the  diminution  in  the  rates  of  toll,  operating  npon  the  articles  wfaidi 
were  transported  upon  the  canals  in  1832,  would  probably  diminish  the  aggregala 
amount  of  tolls  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  season.  At  tha 
diminished  rates  of  toll,  such  has  been  the  increase  of  articles  tmnsported,  that  in  three 
months  and  eight  day^,  the  aggregate  amount  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  «»*»**fcT 
of  1832,  by  the  sum  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dottars. 

*  The  following  canals  are  projected  or  in  progress,  the  first  two  by  the  state,  the  r^ 
mainder  by  private  corporations. 

Chenango  canal,  to  extend  from  the  Erie  canal,  in  Oneida  county,  to  Binghampton,  m 
Broome  county,  on  Susquehannah  river.    Length,  ninety-two  and  three  mnrths  ndloi^ 

Elevation  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the  summit  level,       706  feet.. 

Descent  from  thence  to  the  Susquehannah  river, 303    " 

Total  lockage, 1,009    «* 

Estimated  cost, $944,775.36 

Black  River  canal,  to  extend  from  Rome  to  the  High  falls  on  the  Black  river,  thirty«z 
miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  nine  miles  at  Boonville,  and  the  improvement  of  Ifartj 
miles'  river  navigation  from  the  High  faUs  to  Carthage. 

Length  of  canal  and  river  navigation, 76  miles. 

Rise  and  fall  from  Rome  to  the  Black  river, 1,078  feet. 

Estimated  cost, S602,544 

Chittenango  canal.  Company  incorporated  in  1818.  Length  one  and  a  half  aniB. 
Extends  from  Chittenango  mill  to  the  Erie  canal,  with  four  locks. 

Sodm  canal.  Comnany  incorporated  in  1829.  Capital,  two  hundred  Ihnussnd  4ol> 
lars.    Canal  to  extend  from  Seneca  river  to  Great  Soaus  bay,  on  lake  Ontario. 

The  following  canal  companies  have  been  incorporated,  which  have  not  yet  oommcaeed 
operations.  Hariem  river,  Owasco  and  Ene,  Aabum  and  Owaseo,  New  Yoik  aad 
Aaxoa,  Niagaia,  Jeffienon  coontyj  Oswego,  GneaTiUei  Black  liver,  aad  Long  Idaad 
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The  Erie  canal  extends  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Bufialo,  on  lake 
Erie.  It  was  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817,  and  was  first  navi- 
gattd  fimm  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  on  the  third  of  October,  1819 ; 
lolls  were  first  recehred  in  July,  1820,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed 
Uk  1826.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  length.  It  is  four 
feet  deep,  twenty-eight  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  The 
mmber  of  locks  is  eighty-four,  and  the  rise  and  fall  are  six  hundred  and 
unety-elght  feet.  The  cost  was  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  A  little 
below  the  Cohoes  falls,  a  feeder  enters  from  the  Mohawk,  and  connects 
ike  Erie  with  the  Ghamplain  canal,  and  the  united  work  then  proceeds  to 
Albany,  ^^t  and  a  half  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hudson.  The  collections  upon  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  month  of  Septemr 
Wr»  in  the  three  last  years,  stand  thus : 

1831.  183S.  1833.  Ibcreafe  dnce '31.    IncreaM  af nea 'SSL 

•131,694        8137,184        $190,229  858,536        854,771 

This  great  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  tolls  has  taken  places 
notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  tolls  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  which  was  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  compared  with  former 
lates.  The  entire  amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  canal  in  1831,  was  one 
minion,  ninety-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  twenty- 
lix  cents. 

Otwe^  canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  extending  from  Salina  to  Oswego, 
connecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  ia 
length,  having  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  of  lockage,  all  descend' 
iBg  to  lake  Ontario.  One  half  tbe  distance  is  a  canal  connected  witb 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams ;  the  other  half  is  a  slack-water  naviga* 
tion  on  the  river.  It  cost  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  one- 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  extending 
iiom  Geneva,  on  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma,  on  Erie  canal,  is  one  half 
canal,  and  one  half  slack-water  navigation.  It  was  constructed  in  1828. 
Its  length  is  twenty  miles  and  forty-four  chains ;  the  descent  from  Senecai 
lake  to  Montezuma  is  seventy-three  and  a  half  feet.  The  four  canals  last 
described  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  still  remain  un* 
der  the  administration  of  the  state  government  as  public  property.*" 

*  Aggregate  length  of  the  canals,  including  eight  miles  of  navigable  feeders,  492  miles^ 

"  cost, $10,946,443  68 

"  tolls  in  1830,        1,056,799.67 

"  tolls  in  1831, 1,222,801.90 

The  canal  tolls  received  in  the  month  of  July,  1833,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars ;  exceeding,  by 
IbrtT-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  and  two  cents,  the  sum  collected 
in  toe  correspondinjif  month  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
tolls  te  July  on  aU  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  1832  and  1833,  to  wit : 

GbML                                                       1833.  183S.  IneraMe  ifaica  ISSSl 

Erie, $125,488.04  $91,747.57           $33,740.47 

CbampfauD, 17,293.94  11,112J23               6,181.71 

Cayuga  and  Seneca,    ....        2,084.63  1,890.03                  194.60 

Oswego, 3,032.72  1,867.48               2,165.24 
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liandred  and  thirty-fleven  miles,  over  a  country  a  great  part  «f  trUch  m 
level.  From  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and  thence  to  Saratoga,  the  Dail- 
Toad  is  already  finished.  From  Schenectady  to  TJtica,  the  road  is  yet  to 
be  made ;  but  the  company  for  building  it  is  formed,  with  an  adequate  capi» 
tal.  About  seven  times  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  was  subecxibed. 
The  required  amount  has  been  apportioned  by  commissioners  among  the 
subscribers,  and  the  subscription  money  for  the  surplus  shares  has  been 
returned.' 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  commences  at  Camden,  on  the  Deb* 
ware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  and  passing  through  Burlington,  Borden* 
town,  Highstown,  and  Spotswood,  over  South  river,  terminates  at  Amboy. 
It  is  sixty-one  miles  in  length,  passing  through  a  very  level  country.  Be» 
ing  designed  for  steam  locomotives,  it  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  most  im- 
proved and  substantial  manner,  though  at  present  wooden  rails  are  laid 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  embankments  may  be  coi^ 
solidated  before  la3ring  the  permanent  track.  A  doable  track  of  rails  is  to 
be  laid  ultimately  through  the  whole  distance.  Between  Bordentown  and 
Amboy,  there  is  a  cut  varying  in  depth  to  sixty  feet,  extending  nearly  two 
miles.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bordentown,  there  are  stone  culverts  and  vi^ 
ducts.  It  has  been  calculated  that  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num will  be  received  for  the  conveyance  of  light  freight  and  passenflen 
As  the  Delaware  is  frequently  closed  with  ice  during  part  of  the  wuteit 
-and  the  Philadelphia  trade  is  consequently  diverted  to  New  York,  it  it 
•supposed  that  vessels  destined  to  Philadelphia,  may  put  into  Raritan  bay^ 
which  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and  the  cargoes  be  conveyed  at  once  upon  thi 
rail-road  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  To  secure  this  object,  kige  loti 
on  the  Baritan  and  the  Delaware  have  been  purchased  by  the  companj 
lor  the  convenience  of  ships  and  steamboats. 

The  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  rail-road  extends  from  Patterson,  oa 
.the  Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  fou^ 
teen  miles.  After  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  the  state  of  New  Jerssf 
has  a  right  to  take  this  road  at  an  appraised  value.  The  Elizabetkiown 
and  Somerville  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  with  a  capitti 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  liberty  of  increasing  it  to  fosi 
hundred  thousand.  The  West-Jersey  rail-jroad  is  to  extend  from  the  Delik 
ware  river,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  from  some  point  on  the  Camdem 
and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  the  township  of  Penn's  Neck,  on  the  same  river, 
in  the  county  of  Salem.  This  company  was  incorporated  at  the  sams 
session  with  the  above,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  doUais, 
and  liberty  to  increase  it  to  two  million.  The  New  Jersey  rail-road  is  to 
-extend  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Rahway,  Woodbridge,  Eliiabeth* 
town  and  Newark,  to  Hudson  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  charter  was  abo 
granted  to  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris  canal 
with  the  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  rail-road. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  rail-road  was  the  first  raiWoad  constructed  in  Pem^ 
sylvania.  It  was  commenced  and  finished  in  the  firat  five  months  of  188IL 
It  extends  from  the  coal  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  tlie 
mountain,  down  an  inclined  plain  of  various  declivities,  to  the  Ldiirii 
river.  The  mines  are  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  the  purt 
•where  the  boats  receive  the  coal,  of  which  from  three  hundrol  to  Uupps 


konlTed  and  fifty  tons  are  deliyered  dailv.  From  the  river  to  the  mines, 
the  read  is  nine  miles  in  length ;  and  its  branches  at  the  ends  and  side* 
faigSf  four  and  a  half  miles  more.  The  MxmnX  Carbon  rail-road  company 
tris  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the  raiNrmid  was  commenced 
in  the  succeeding  October.  At  the  termination,  the  road  is  elevated  upon 
thirty-one  piers  of  masonry  erected  npon  the  landings.  The  SckuyUdU 
Vdief  rail-road  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at  Tuscarora, 
being  ten  miles  in  length.  It  is  intersected  by  fifteen  lateral  rail-roadi^ 
whose  combined  distances  amount  to  about  thirteen  miles.  The  Schuylkill 
lail-road  consists  of  a  double  track,  is  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
seven  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  Mill  Creek  rail-road  commences  at  Port 
Caifaon,  and  extends  up  Mill  creek  four  miles  ;  it  has  but  a  single  track. 
The  West  Branch  rail-road  commences  at  Schuylkill  haven,  and  terminates 
tithe  foot  of  the  Broad  mountain.  It  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  five 
miles  of  lateral  roads  that  intersect  it ;  only  the  main  stem  has  a  double 
inck.  The  Pinegrave  rail-road  extends  from  the  mines  to  the  Swatara 
(eeder,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  Little  Schuylkill  rail-road  commences 
at  Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up  the  stream  to  the  mines  at  Tamaqua,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.  The  Lackatvazen  rail-road  com- 
Biences  at  the  termination  of  the  Lacka waxen  and  Delaware  and  Hudson 
€inal,  and  connects  that  canal  with  the  coal  bed  in  Carbondale.  It  is  six* 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
The  road  consists  of  a  single  track  of  wooden  rails,  capped  with  iron. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the  eastern  ana 
western  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  complete  the  direct  line 
^communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  route  adopted 
commences  at  Franks  town,  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  Blair's 
^p  summit,  and  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run  and  the  Little 
Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles.  A 
tunnel  of  one  thousand  feet  is  projected  at  one  of  the  bends  of  the  Cone- 
maugh, which  will  be  crossed  by  two  bridges.  This  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Delaware  navigation  at  Philadelphia  with  that  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Co* 
lumbia,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  about  eighty-three  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it 
fourteen  miles  further,  across  the  Susquehanna,  by  tne  Columbia  bridge, 
to  the  borough  of  York.  About  seventy  other  rail -roads  have  been  pro- 
jected in  Pennsylvania,  and  companies  for  constructing  several  of  them 
have  been  incorporated. 

The  Netocattle  and  Frenchtown  rail-road  extends  from  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delaw«re,  to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenchtown,  in  Maryland  ;  it  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware  canal,  and  is  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  This  road  consists  of  a  single  track,  with  the  requisite  number 
of  tum-outB,  and  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length— -only  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  yards  longer  than  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities.  It  consists  of  six  curve  and  six  straight  lines. 
The  curve  lines  vary  in  length  from  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  to  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  The  r€uiii 
of  the  three  smaller  curves  are  of  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  each ;  the  radius  of  the  largest,  twenty  thousand  feet.     The  aggregate 
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Wim^mo  cuiai  ii  ten  miles  in  length,  nniting  the  Sentee  rifer 
with  TVinjraw  bmy. 

KxiiTUCKT.  Tne  LomtmUe  and  Portland  ckdmI  passes  from  the  Ohio 
at  Looisrille,  to  a  point  of  the  same  below  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  It  is  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  large  Tessels,  and  the 
general  government  have  contributed  towards  its  compl^on. 

Gbobgu  akd  Louisiana.  The  Savannah  and  Ogatehee  canal  is  sizteea 
miles  in  length,  passing  from  Savannah  river,  at  Savannah,  to  the  Oftitf' 
chee  river ;  hence  it  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Alatahama.  The  Carmtddti 
canal  is  a  short  cut  to  admit  small  vessels  into  a  basin  in  the  rear  of.  New 
Orleans,  extending  from  bayou  St.  John.  It  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  long» 
and  is  without  locks.  The  Lafourche  is  a  small  canal,  supplied  with  watef 
only  when  the  Mississippi  is  in  flood,  uniting  the  outlet  of  Lafomche 
with  (he  chain  of  lakes  and  creeks  which  lead  into  the  lower  Teche,  and 
opens  the  commerce  of  Attacapas  to  New  Orleans.  The  Plaquemme  canal 
nasses  from  the  Mississippi  into  bayou  Plaquemine,  at  its  efflux  from  dM 
Mississippi,  and  is  navigable  only  at  times  of  high  flood.  The  New  Or* 
Jeans  and  Teche  River  canal  is  a  projected  navigation  of  one  hnndied 
miles,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  waters  which  unite  with  the 
Teche  river,  at  Berwick's  bay. 

'  The  ^irit  of  enterprise,'  sajs  Mr.  Smith,  *  has  been  displaved  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  extensive  territory  of  the  TJmted  Slates^ 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  no  country  on  the  hem 
of  the  globe  contains  so  many  or  as  extensive  canals  as  this  lepahUe ;  and 
the  whole  of  combined  Europe  has  not  efiected  as  much  during  the  hot 
sixteen  yjsars,  as  the  three  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  imd  Ohio 
only.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  canals  in  the  union  is  two  thco» 
sand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  including  about  two  hundced  aoidl 
sixty-four  which  are  nearly  finished,  and  which  will  be  navigable  diunyr 
the  ensuing  spring,  (ISSS.)  Several  extensive  canals  are  in  progress^  nA 
an  immense  number  of  projected  or  authorized  worics  are  not  included  in 
the  summary  just  given.  Nearly  three  fiAhs  of  the  aggregate 
have  been  executed  in  the  three  states  above  mentioned.' 
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tMaky-tix  feet  six  inches ;  the  chord  of  the  arch  springing  from  the  abut* 
beats,  ei^^  feet  three  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of  great  beauty  and 
iolidity.  Tne  bridge  across  the  Patapsco  is  i^  stone  structure,  consisting 
of  two  arches  of  fifty-five  feet  span  eacn,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span  each. 
There  are  also  several  deep  cuts  and  extensive  embankments. 

Upon  the  route  selected  for  this  rail-road,  there  are  only  two  summits 
for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  approach  to  the 
fint  of  these  summits,  at  Parr  Spring  ridge,  is  by  an  acclivity  so  gradual 
as  not  to  exceed  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  western  side  of  this 
lidge,  to  the  coal  mines  near  Cumberland,  the  route  for  the  whole  distance 
is  adapted  to  steam  locomotive  engines.  From  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  a  series  of  inclined  planes  will  be  required  to  over- 
come a  summit  of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  from  thence  the  road  may  be  con- 
structed upon  a  line  so  nearly  level  to  the  Ohio  river,  as  to  be  traversed  by 
ileam  locomotive  engines  without  difficulty.  The  progress  of  the  rail-road 
beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been  interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  company,  and  the  Chesapeak  and  Ohio 
Ctaal  company,  which  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  road 
B  to  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  further  extension 
of  thirty  miles  will  carry  it  to  Williamsport,  and  another  of  seventy-five 
Biles  to  Cumberland,  and  a  country  abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coal. 
From  this  point  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
making  the  whole  length  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.* 

*  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  along  the  track  of  the  rail 
nad  from  Baltimore  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  seventy-three  mUes,  is  interesting,  and 
mMj  be  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  connection.    It  is  taken  from  the  Baltimcce 
American  of  June,  1832. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  several  of  the  directors  and  other  gentle- 
men, visited  the  Point  of  K^jcks  in  one  of  the  rail-road  cars.  The  road  is  so  well 
known  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  mill  that  it  requires  no  description,  further  than 
chat  point  has  become  a  ver>'  desirable  retreat,  both  on  account  of  the  ^lild  magnificence 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  elegant  accommodations  of  the  hotel.  From  thence 
to  the  Monocacy,  it  leadis  along  the  margin  of  the  Patapsco  river  and  Bush  creek, 
through  a  woody  region  rarely  intersected  by  some  cultivated  spots,  and  improvements 
indicating  much  comfort.  Tiit  viaduct  across  the  Monocacy  is  a  light,  airy  and  tasteful 
structure,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  architect,  and  of  suflicient  solidity  to  insure  its 
safety  and  duration.  From  that  point  is  a  view  of  the  bridge  below,  the  mountains  six 
miles  distant,  and  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river.  Here  the  branch  road 
leading  to  Frederick  leaves  the  continuous  hne  which  pn>ceecls  through  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed champaign  country  for  eleven  miles  to  the  Potomac.  I  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
as  every  spot  at  the  Point  and  the  opposite  shore  was  familiar  to  me,  I  enjoved  a  satis- 
faction, mmgled  with  some  pleasing,  melancholy  recollections  of  former  davs,  which 
was  not  felt  by  others,  although  I  l)elieve  that  ever>'  one  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
tript  which  took  up  about  twelve  hours,  allowing  time  to  breakfast  at  the  Mills,  dine  at 
Frederick,  and  an  hour  to  examine  the  long-contested  Point,  which  rises  in  inmost  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  river,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  an  Indian  barrow  where  lay  mouldering  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
Tecumsehs  or  valiant  Little  Turtles,  commingled  with  the  arrows  which  probably  have 
often  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  tawny  Hector  or  implacable  Achilles. 
Here  the  soaring  eagle  and  boding  raven  have  immemorably  pitched  their  eyries  in 
social  proximity,  and  looked  down  upon  the  humble  fish  hawk  perched  upon  a  jutting 
rock,  or  hovering  with  equal  poise  over  his  finny  prey,  and  from  which  there  is  a  view 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Blue  ndge  and  Washington's  beloved  river,  studded  with  isles, 
for  several  miles.    The  stillness  of  the  scene  is  often  broken  by  the  refimhing  murmurs 
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manent  independence.  At  this  last  period,  the  impending  c^pressioin  of 
Great  Britain  induced  the  colonies  to  miite  in  sending  delegates  to  a  coik 
gross  at  Philadelphia,  with  authority  to  consult  together  for  the  commoff 
wel&re.     The  measures  adopted  by  this  assembly  met  with  a  prompt  and 

feneral  obedience,  and  the  union  thus  auspiciously  formed  was  contimied 
y  a  succession  of  delegates  in  congress ;  it  has  continued  through  the 
struggles  of  a  revolution,  foreign  war  and  domestic  dissension. — God  grant 
-that  it  may  be  perpetual. 

In  May,  1775,  a  congress,  with  ample  discretionary  powers  assembled 
in  Philadelphia.  Georgia  soon  after  acceded  to  the  measures  that  had 
been  adopted,  and  completed  the  confederacy  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  h 
Massachusetts,  hostilities  had  been  already  commenced,  and  the  appeal  to 
arms  was  now  considered  as  the  only  resource.  Congress  prepared  to  sap> 
port  this  measure,  and,  gradually  assuming  all  the  attributes  of  soyereignty, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  declared  the  united  colonies  to  be  free 
and  independent  states.  The  consequences  of  this  step  belong  more  pn>> 
.perly  to  another  portion  of  this  volume.  In  June,  1776,  congress  undeF- 
took  to  prepare  articles  of  confederation ;  but  it  was  not  till  November  of 
the  following  year  that  they  were  able  so  far  to  unite  discordant  interests, 
as  to  adopt  these  articles.  In  passing  through  the  states,  they  met  with 
atiU  stronger  impediments,  and  it  was  not  till  three  years  after  their  fiial 
promulgation,  that  they  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  United 
States.  This  confederation  proved  imbecile  and  insignificant,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  assumption  of  power  not  granted  by  the  fundamental  charter 
of  tne  union,  that  congress  could  rescue  the  country  from  the  most  humili- 
ating consequences.  A  quorum  of  congress  could  with  difficulty  be  assem* 
bled ;  the  finances  of  the  nation  were  annihilated ;  in  1784,  the  winds 
army  amounted  but  to  eighty  men,  and  the  states  were  urged  to  provide 
some  of  the  militia  to  £rarrison  the  western  posts.  In  short,  to  use  the  im- 
pressive and  melancholy  language  of  the  Federalist,  '  each  state,  yielding 
to  the  voice  of  immediate  interest  or  convenience,  successively  withdrew 
its  support  from  the  confederation,  till  the  frail  and  tottering  edifice  was 
ready  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  and  to  crush  us  beneath  its  ruins.' 

The  first  effort  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  miseries  and  dangers  of 
like  confederation  originated  in  Virginia,  in  the  proposition  for  a  conventioa 
of  delegates  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce.  A  partial  representation 
of  the  states  was  in  this  manner  collected  at  Annapolis,  and  the  plan  of  a 
national  convention  was  by  this  body  strongly  recommended  to  congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  government  that  should  be  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  nation.  Congress  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  imme- 
diately acted  upon  it ;  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  all  the  states 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  a  general  convention,  and  their  delegates  asson* 
bled  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  This  assembly  united  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  talents,  high-minded  integrity,  and  disinterested  patri- 
otism, and  commanded  the  public  regard  ^nd  confidence  in  their  fuBesi 
extent.  After  a  tranquil  deliberation  of  several  months,  the  plan  of  go* 
yemment,  which  now  f^ms  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
adopted  with  unprecedented  unanimity.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  it 
received  the  assent  of  a  sufficient  number  of  states  to  give  it  a  politiisal  ex- 
istence ;  bat  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1789,  the  government  was  duly  orgs* 
aized  and  set  in  motion.    It  was  not  till  the  year  1790»  that  the  eooaliltt 
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A»  SoQth.  Rail-Toads  have  also  been  projected  from  Richmond  to 
Lfnehboig ;  from  Lynchburg  to  New  River ;  mm  Sufiblk,  in  Nansemond 
OMDtj^,  to  the  Roanoke  river,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldon,  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  in  several  other  directions. 

The  Fa^ettemlle  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
ff  North  Carolina,  in  1930,  with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
ius,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Fayette ville  to  Camj^ 
Uhown,  on  Cape  Fear  river.  Rail-roads  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Yadkin  ; 
from  the  Yadkin  to  the  Catawba  ;  and  from  Wilmington  to  the  iron  mining 
districts,  near  Statesville,  have  been  projected,  and  are  in  progress. 

The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  extending  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Hamburg,  opposite 
Aigusta,  in  Georgia,  was  opened  in  October,  1833,  for  its  entire  fength. 
Hie  passenger  train  leaves  each  place  every  morning,  and  arrives  on  the 
erening  of  the  day  of  departure.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the 
SoQth  Carolina  Canal  and  Rail-road  company,  which  has  received  pecu- 
aiiry  assistance  from  the  state.  A  second  rail-road  of  about  the  same 
length,  to  extend  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  is  also  embraced  within 
the  objects  of  this  company. 

Companies  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to 
coDstroct  a  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  Chattahoochie,  opposite  Colum- 
bus, in  Georgia ;  and  from  Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  through  Elyta  and 
Montevallo,  to  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee.     Rail-roads  have  also  been 

H'ected  between  Augusta  and  Heshman's  lake,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ; 
between  Augusta  and  Columbus,  on  the  Chattahoochie. 

The  Lexington  and  Ohio  rail-road  was  conmienced  in  1831 ;  it  is  to 
extend  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river,  just 
below  the  falls, 'near  Shippingport,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  Louis- 
rille.  Its  length  is  about  eighty  miles.  The  company  by  which  it  was 
mdertaken  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1830,  with 
I  capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars.  Mad  River  and  jLake  Erie  rail- 
road is  to  commence  at  Dayton,  at  the  head  of  the  Miami  canal,  and  extend 
to  Sandusky,  on  lake  Erie,  thus,  by  means  of  the  canal  and  rail-road, 
ipening  a  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  the  lake.  The  distance 
IS  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

The  Illinois  and  2  Michigan  rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Chicago,  on  lake 
Uichigan,  and  contif  je  in  a  southwesterly  direction  eleven  and  a  half 
niles  to  the  summit  level :  in  this  distance  the  ascent  is  only  twenty-five 
feet.  After  passing  the  summit  level,  it  is  to  cross  and  continue  along  the 
river  Des  Plaines,  to  the  foot  of  the  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of  eighty- 
5ve  miles,  with  a  descent  of  exactly  two  feet  a  mile ;  thus  giving,  in  a  dis- 
lance  of  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
>f  rise  and  fall.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  a 
rail-road  between  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Fhe  Tuscumbia  rail-road  extends  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur.  The  Lake 
Pantehartrain  rail-road  extends  from  lake  Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleans, 
ioor  and  a  half  miles.  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  is  perfectly  straight, 
uid  nearly  level.  A  port  of  entry  has  been  established  on  the  lake,  and 
in  artificial  harbor  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed  at  the  termina- 
ion  of  the  rail-road.  The  West  Feliciana  rail-road  company  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
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•bsoiee  of  tbe  vice  president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  oflfoe  of  presideoi  d  iie 
United  States. 

Hie  senate  shall  hare  the  sole  power  to  trj  all  hnpeadunents :  idien  sitting  tar  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmatioD.  When  the  president  c^the  United  States 
IS  tried*  the  chief  jvstice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  withuol  te 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  snaU  not  extend  further  than  to  remoral  fram 
ofllce.  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  piofit,  under 
the  United  States  j  but  the  party  convict^  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  lo 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sic.  IV.  The  times,  plfLces,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  aod  leprs- 
ientatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  coogres 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  c^  choosing 
senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  diaU  be 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  difierent  day. 

Sec  V.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
Its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but 
n  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
nttendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each  hous^ 
may  provide. 

£ach  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  lordis* 
orderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

£adi  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  tha 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  filQi  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress^  shaH,  without  the  consent  of  the  otho, 
•4joum  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  Uie  two 
houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec  Vl.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  disir 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  tbe  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  ^)eech  or  debate  in  either  house,  tlMy 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  93^ 
pcnnted  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
Deen  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  VII.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives  ; 
but  tbe  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shiul  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  tbe  senate,  diaO, 
before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  :  if  he  approve, 
lie  sbaU  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  sholl  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  af\er  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  tbe  objections,  to  the  other  house, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  heuse, 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shaH  be  d^ei^ 
mined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  tbe  persons  votins:  for  and  against  the  bUI 
shall  be  entered  on  tbe  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  r»> 
turned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  afVer  it  shall  have 
presented  to  lum,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  \ 
the  congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  honae  of 
representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  m» 
sented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  (  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shedl  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  according  to  the  mles  and  l«™!t*fv^«  pmcribai 
iBthecitfeofabill. 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— CANALS. 

OiiAT  iinpovements  have  been  introduced  in  the  inland  navigation  of 
te  United  States  within  the  last  twenty  years,  both  by  removing  impedi* 
twats  that  have  obstructed  river  navigation,  and  by  the  construction  of 
cnals.  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  canal  have  been 
constructed  in  the  country,  and  numerous  works  of  this  description  are 
now  in  progress,  though  the  rail-road  has  perhaps,  in  most  instances^  been 
preferred,  where  the  circumstances  admitted  of  a  choice.  Our  description 
of  the  principal  canals  in  the  country  must  be  limited  to  a  mere  enomera^ 
tion  of  the  most  important  particulars. 

Cahals  in  New  England.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends 
frmn  Portland  to  Sebago  pond,  and  was  completed  in  1829.  Its  length  is 
twenty  and  a  half  miles ;  its  width  at  the  surface  is  thirty-four  feet,  at 
tbe  bottom,  eighteen ;  its  depth  is  four  feet.  The  number  of  its  locks 
it  twenty-six.  A  lock  is  also  constructed  in  Songo  river,  by  which  navi* 
gition  is  continued  into  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  the  whole  natu- 
nl  and  artificial  water  communication  fifty  miles. 

Middlesex  canal  was  completed  in  1808,  and  opens  a  water  commnnica- 
tioQ  between  Boston  and  the  central  part  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Merrimack  river.     It  has  but  one  summit  level,  one  hundred 
ind  four  feet  above  Boston  harbor,  and  thirty-two  above  the  level  of  the 
Merrimack,  at  the  place  where  it  unites  widi  that  river  in   Chelmsford, 
above  Pawtucket  falls,  on  which  are  situated   the  great  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Lowell.     Its  length  is  twenty-seven  miles,  breadth  at  the 
rarface  thirty  feet,  at  the  bottom  twenty ;  its  depth  of  water  is  three  feet, 
and  locks  are  twenty.     It  has  seven  aqueducts  over  streams  and  rivers, 
and  fifty  bridges,  with  stone  abutments  twenty  feet  apart.     Around  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  the  fol- 
lowing canals  have  been  constructed  : — Bow  canal,  completed  in  1812,  is 
one  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  passes  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  with  four 
locks ;  Hooksett  canal,  fifty  rods  in  length,  passes  Hooksett  falls  by  three 
locks,  with  a  lockage  of  sixteen  feet ;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight  miles  below 
the  above,  passes  a  fall  of  the  same  name,  by  a  lockage  of  forty-five  feet, 
with  nine  locks;   Union  canal,  immediately  below  Amoskeag,  overcomes 
seven  falls  in  the  river,  and  has  seven  locks  in  nine  miles. 

Pawtucket  canal,  in  the  town  of  Lowell,  is  used  not  only  for  passing  a 
fall  of  the  same  name,  but  also  for  supplying  very  extensive  hydraulic 
works.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  overcoming  a  difference  of  level  of  thirty-two  feet. 

In  1811,  a  charter,  that  has  been  subsequently  renewed,  was  granted  to 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Winnipisiogee 
lake  to  Cocheco  river,  below  the  landing  at  Dover.  The  distance  is  twenty- 
seven  miles.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  fall  would  require  fifty-three  locks. 
The  expense  has  besn  estimated  at  about  three  honarsd  thottsand  dsllJusk 
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The  Blackstone  canal  extends  from  Worcester,  Massaclitiaetts,  to  Pnin* 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  forty-five  miles  long,  and  follows  in  the  grealBr 
part  of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone  or  Pawtucket  river,  firOA 
which  it  is  supplied  with  water.  Its  fall  from  the  summit  at  Worcester  tm 
tide  water  at  Providence,  is  four  hundred  and  fif\y-one  and  six  tenths  feat 
It  has  forty-eight  locks,  eighty  feet  long  hy  ten  wide ;  the  breadth  at  hi 
surface  is  thirty-four  feet,  at  the  bottom  eighteen ;  depth  of  water,  four 
feet  It  was  built  by  an  incorporated  company,  under  charter  from  tlit 
legislatures  of  ihe  states  in  which  it  lies,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  This  canal 
facilitates  and  greatly  increases  the  trade  from  the  northern  part  of  Rhodt 
Island,  and  the  central  parts  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  markets  of  Provi* 
dence.  New  York,  and  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

The  Farmington  canal  was  commenced  in  1825,  upon  the  plan  of  con* 
necting,  by  a  line  of  seventy-eight  miles  of  artificial  navigation,  Connecti* 
cut  river,  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  with  New  Haven  harbor.  It 
is  thirty-six  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  twenty  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet 
in  depth.  The  locks  are  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
It  extends  fifty-eight  miles,  from  New  Haven  to  Southwick  ponds,  on  the 
boundary  of  Massachusetts,  and  cost  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollan* 
In  continuation  of  this  work,  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal  has  been 
constructed  in  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  Westfield ;  it  is  to  be  continiied 
twenty  miles,  to  Northampton,  and  perhaps  even  to  Bamet,  in  Vermont 
The  difference  of  level  in  this  canal  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet 
Enfield,  SotUh  Hadley,  Montague,  and  Bellows  Falls  canals  are  short 
cuts  at  the  different  falls  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  first  was  built  bj 
a  company  incorporated  in  1824.  It  extends  around  the  falls  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  is  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
It  has  two  stone  locks  of  ten  feet  lift,  each  ninety  feet  by  twenty,  and  is 
used  for  extensive  hydraulic  works,  as  well  as  for  navigation.  Before  the 
construction  of  this  work,  these  rapids  were  passed  in  boats,  but  ofierod 
great  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  SotUh  Hadley  canal  was 
constructed  for  passing  a  fall  of  forty  feet  in  the  town  of  the  same  name» 
in  Massachusetts,  and  is  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a  cut  in  this  canal 
through  the  solid  rock,  three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  deep.  The 
company  that  undertook  this  work  was  incorporated  in  1792.  montaguB 
canal,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  same  state  with  the  preceding, 
and  constructed  for  passing  Montague  falls,  is  three  miles  long,  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  three  deep.  Bellotos  Falls  canal,  in  Vermont,  opposite 
the  town  of  Walpole,  is  half  a  mile  long,  with  nine  locks,  overcoming  a 
fall  of  about  fifty  feet.     Several  other  short  canals  have  been  constructed 

!^  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  in  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of 

f  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

New  York  Canals.  The  state  of  New  York  has  an  extensiTe  system 
of  inland  artificial  navigation,  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  Hudsoa 
with  that  of  the  lakes  and  Delaware  river.  The  Ckamplam  canal  in  this 
state  passes  from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  on  lake  Champlain,  and  is  seventy- 
two  miles  in  length.  It  is  four  feet  deep,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  It  has  twenty-one  locks,  and  its  rise  and 
fidl  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet.  This  work  was  com* 
menced  in  October,  1817|  and  was  opened  for  navigatioQ  in  Norembeii 


1B19.    The  whole  eoH  wis  nearly  one'  million  two  hundred  thousand 

The  Erie  canal  extends  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Buffido,  on  lake 
lie.  It  was  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817,  and  was  first  nari- 
gMsd  (ran  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  on  the  third  of  October,  1819 ; 
loDs  were  fine  reoeTved  in  July,  1820,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed 
ia  ISBfi.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  leugth.  It  is  four 
bet  deep,  twenty-eight  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  The 
Mmber  of  locks  is  eighty-four,  and  the  rise  and  fall  are  aU  hundred  and 
niaecy-eight  feet.  The  cost  was  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  A  little 
Mew  the  Cohoes  falls,  a  feeder  enters  from  the  Mohawk,  and  connects 
the  Brie  with  the  Champlain  canal,  and  the  united  work  then  proceeds  to 
Albany,  eic^t  and  a  half  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hadson.  The  collections  upon  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
kr,  in  the  three  last  years,  stand  thus : 

1831.  183S.  1833.  iicreaae  thiM '31.    lacreaM  ilnca '8SI 

$131,694        9137,184        9190,229  958,536        954,771 

This  great  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  tolls  has  taken  place, 
Botwitfastanding  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  tolls  in  the  spring  of 
1833i  which  was  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  compared  with  former 
ntes.  The  entire  amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  canal  in  1831,  was  one 
million,  ninety-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  twenty- 
mi  cents. 

Onptfo  canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  extending  from  Salina  to  OswegOr 
connecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  ia 
length,  having  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  of  lockage,  all  descend-- 
iig  to  lake  Ontario.  One  half  the  distance  is  a  canal  connected  witb 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams ;  the  other  half  is  a  slack-water  naviga-^ 
tion  on  the  river.  It  cost  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  extending 
firom  Greneva,  on  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma,  on  Erie  canal,  is  one  half 
canal,  and  one  half  slack-water  navigation.  It  was  constructed  in  1828. 
Its  length  is  twenty  miles  and  forty-four  chains ;  the  descent  from  Senecai 
lake  to  Montezuma  is  seventy-three  and  a  half  feet.  The  four  canals  last 
described  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  still  remain  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  state  government  as  public  property.* 

*  Aggregate  length  of  the  canals,  including  eight  miles  of  navigable  feeders,  492  miles. 

«  cost, $10,946,443  68 

"  toUsinl830,        1,056,799.67 

"  toUsinlBSl, 1,222,801.90 

The  canal  tolls  received  in  the  month  of  July,  1833,  amounted  to  the  som  of  one  bun* 
dred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars ;  exceeding,  by 
forty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  and  two  cents,  the  sum  collected 
in  tke  oorresponding  month  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
tolls  fiir  July  on  all  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  1832  and  1833,  to  wit : 

OmL                                                     1833.  1832.  Ineraan  linca  l^OSL 

Erie, $125,488.04  $91,747.57           $33,740.47 

Champlain, 17,293.94  11,112.23               6,181.71 

Cayuga  and  Soieca,    ....        2,084.63  1,890.03                  194.60 

Oswego, 3,032.72  1,867.48               2,165J24 


■■tF 


$147|899.33         $10e|617.3t  t^pSfiM 
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liandrvd  and  thirty^seven  miles,  over  a  country  a  gieat  part  #f  which  ia 
leTel.  From  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and  thence  to  Saratoga,  the  lail- 
Toad  is  already  finished.  From  Schenectady  to  TJtica,  the  road  ia  yet  to 
be  made ;  but  the  company  for  building  it  is  formed,  with  an  adequate  eapr 
tal.  About  seven  times  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  was  subecribed. 
The  required  amount  has  been  apportioned  by  commissioners  among  the 
subscribers,  and  the  subscription  money  for  \he  surplus  shares  has  been 
returned.' 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  commences  at  Camden,  on  the  Deb- 
ware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  and  passing  through  Burlington,  Borden* 
town,  Highstown,  and  Spotswood,  over  South  river,  terminates  at  Amboy. 
It  is  sixty-one  miles  in  length,  passing  through  a  very  level  country.  m> 
ing  designed  for  steam  locomotives,  it  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  most  im* 
proved  and  substantial  manner,  though  at  present  wooden  rails  are  laid 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  embankments  may  De  coi^ 
solidated  before  la3ing  the  permanent  track.  A  double  track  of  xails  is  te 
be  laid  ultimately  through  the  whole  distance.  Between  Bordentown  and 
Amboy,  there  is  a  cut  varying  in  depth  to  sixty  feet,  extending  nearly  two 
miles.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bordentown,  there  are  stone  culverts  ana  vi^ 
ducts.  It  has  been  calculated  that  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num will  be  received  for  the  conveyance  of  light  freight  and  passengers 
As  the  Delaware  is  frequently  closed  with  ice  during  part  of  the  wmte^ 
and  the  Philadelphia  trade  is  consequently  diverted  to  New  Yoik,  it  it 
-supposed  thai  vessels  destined  to  Philadelphia,  may  put  into  Raritan  bay, 
which  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and  the  cargoes  be  conveyed  at  once  upon  the 
rail-road  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  To  secure  this  object,  large  lots 
on  the  Saritan  and  the  Delaware  have  been  purchased  by  the  company 
for  the  convenience  of  ships  and  steamboats. 

The  Patterson  and  Huason  river  rail-road  extends  from  Patterson,  on 
.the  Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  foui^ 
teen  miles.  After  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
has  a  right  to  take  this  road  at  an  appraised  value.  The  EUzabethtawm 
■and  Somerville  mil'-TOdd  company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  liberty  of  increasing  it  to  foai 
hundred  thousand.  The  West-Jersey  rail-road  is  to  extend  from  the  Delik 
'Ware  river,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  from  some  point  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  the  township  of  Penn's  Neck,  on  the  same  river* 
in  the  county  of  Salem.  This  company  was  incorporated  at  the  same 
session  with  the  above,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollais, 
and  liberty  to  increase  it  to  two  million.  The  New  Jersey  rail-road  is  to 
■extend  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Rahway,  Woodbridge,  Elisabeth- 
town  and  Newark,  to  Hudson  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  charter  was  abo 
-granted  to  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris  canal 
with  the  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  rail-road. 

The  Maudi  Chunk  rail-road  was  the  first  rail-road  constructed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  commenced  and  finished  in  the  first  five  months  of  182T. 
It  extends  from  the  coal  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  down  an  inclined  plain  of  various  declivities,  to  the  Lehigh 
river.  The  mines  are  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  the  point 
^here  the  boats  receive  the  coal,  of  which  from  three  hundred  to  itam 
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ftsnAred  and  fifty  tons  are  delivered  dailv:.    From  the  riTer  to  the  idiiies, 
^  road  is  nine  miles  in  length  ;  and  its  branches  at  the  ends  and  side* 
iingSv  four  and  a  half  miles  more.    The  MxmnX  Carbon  rail-road  company 
«u  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the  railroad  was  commenced 
Bi  the  succeeding  October.    At  the  termination,  the  road  is  elevated  upon 
lUrty-one  piers  of  masonry  erected  upon  the  landings.     The  SckuyUall 
VdUf  rail-road  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at  Tuscarora, 
being  ten  miles  in  length.     It  is  intersected  by  fifteen  lateral  rail-roadi^ 
whose  combined  distances  amount  to  about  thirteen  miles.     The  SchuyUnU 
iiikroad  consists  of  a  double  track,  is  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
seven  thousand  dollars  a  mile.     Mill  Creek  rail-road  commences  at  Port 
Caxbon,  and  extends  up  Mill  creek  four  miles  ;  it  has  but  a  single  track. 
The  West  Branch  rail-road  commences  at  Schuylkill  haven,  and  terminates 
It  the  foot  of  the  Broad  mountain.     It  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  five 
Hiiles  of  lateral  roads  that  intersect  it ;  only  the  main  stem  has  a  double 
track.    The  Pinegrove  rail-road  extends  from  the  mines  to  the  Swatara 
Seeder,  a  distance  of  ^ve  miles.     The  Little  Schuylkill  rail-road  commences 
at  Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up  the  stream  to  the  mines  at  Tamaqua,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.     The  Lackawaxen  rail-road  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Delaware  and  Hudson 
cnal,  and  connects  that  canal  with  the  coal  bed  in  Carbondale.     It  is  six* 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
Tke  road  consists  of  a  single  track  of  wooden  rails,  capped  with  iron. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the  eastern  ant 
western  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  complete  the  direct  line 
«f  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  route  adopted 
commences  at  Frankstown,  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  Blair's 
m  summit,  and  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run  and  the  Little 
Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles.  A 
tannel  of  one  thousand  feet  is  projected  at  one  of  the  bends  of  the  Cone- 
maugh, which  will  be  crossed  by  two  bridges.  This  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Delaware  navigation  at  Philadelphia  with  that  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Co* 
lumbia,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  about  eighty-three  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it 
fourteen  miles  mrther,  across  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  Columbia  bridge, 
to  the  borough  of  York.  About  seventy  other  rail-roads  have  been  pro- 
jected in  Pennsylvania,  and  companies  for  constructing  several  of  them 
nave  been  incorporated. 

The  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  rail-road  extends  from  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delaware,  to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenchtown,  in  Maryland  ;  it  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware  canal,  and  is  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  This  road  consists  of  a  single  track,  with  the  requisite  number 
of  turn-outs,  and  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length— only  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  yards  longer  than  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities.  It  consists  of  six  curve  and  six  straight  lines. 
The  curve  lines  vary  in  length  from  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  to  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  The  radii 
of  the  three  smaller  curves  are  of  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
fieet  each ;  the  radius  of  the  largest,  twenty  thousand  feet.     The  aggregate 
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of  tlie  president.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  yoles  as  Tire  ftii'i  ijl 
shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  soch  number  1^  a  majority  of  the  wh(^  niunber  of  ftodon 
appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  fh>m  the  two  hi^est  nomben  oa  ibft 
ml,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  mwhir 
of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  muibar 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  tbe 
of  foesident  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  Umted  States. 


Analysis  of  the  State  CoicsTiTUTioHi. 

Maine.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
lives,  both  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September, 
two  bodies  are  together  styled  T?u.  Legislature  of  Maine.  The  number  of  repreaeotatives 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  two  hundred.  A  town  having  fiflteen 
hundred  inhabitants  is  entitled  to  send  one  representative ;  but  no  town  can  ever  be 
entitled  to  more  than  seven  representatives.  The  number  of  senators  cannot  be  lea 
than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thiny-oiie.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  govenor, 
who  is  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September,  and  his 
term  of  office  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Januar}'.  A  council  of  seven  mem 
bers  is  elected  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Januar}',  by  joint  ballot  of  tbe  aea^ 
tors  and  representatives,  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of  government 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  every  male  citizen  aged  twenty-one  years  or  w^ 
wards  (excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed),  having 
had  his  residence  established  in  the  state  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preoedinf 
an  election.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial  court,  and  sodi  other 
oouns  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  All  the  judges  axe  apfioail- 
ed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  and  they  ludd  tfidr  o^ 
fices  during  good  behavior,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  seventy  years. 


New  Hampshire.  A  constitution  was  established  in  1784 ;  and  in  1792,  this 
tution  was  altered  and  amended,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  held  at  Concord,  and  ii 
now  in  force.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  repieaenta 
tives,  which,  togrethcr,  are  styled,  The  General  Court  of  Nerc  Hampshire,  Eveiy  tovB, 
or  incorporated  township,  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  ratable  polls,  may  send  one 
representative  ;  and  for  every  three  hundred  additional  polls,  it  is  entitled  to  an  T^iWi^iqn 
al  representative.  The  senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people  in  di!>tncts.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  couiMal,  which 
consists  of  five  members.  The  ip^ovemor,  council,  senators,  and  representaliTeay  as 
all  elected  annually,  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  ;  and  their  term  of 
service  commences  on  tbe  first  Wednesday  in  Jime.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  grmnted 
to  every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  excepting  paupers  and  peiaoos  ei 
cosed  from  paying  taxes  at  their  own  request.  The  judiciar}'  power  \i^  vested  in  a  a^ 
perior  court  and  a  court  of  common  pleas.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  govenior  and 
council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behanour,  but  not  beyood  the  age  of  seresij 
jrears. 


Veemont.  The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1777;  the  one 
m  operation  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1793.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  Im  a 
single  body,  a  house  of  representatives,  elected,  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
ber,  and  styled  The  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont.  The  executive  pow« 
vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  who 
all  chosen  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September.  They  are  empowered  to 
mission  all  offices ;  to  sit  as  judges  to  consider  and  determine  on  unpeachmeats ;  t0 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  general  assembly  such  business  as  shall  appear  to  tbooi  ■d' 
eessary ;  and  have  power  to  revise  and  propose  amendments  to  the  laws  pamed  bf  thi 
iKNise  of  representatives.  The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  sufifrage  to  eveiy  maa 
of  the  full  age  of  twentv-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  the  space  of  cm 
whole  year,  next  before  the  election  of  representatives,  and  is  of  quiet  and  peaceable  !• 
ImTior.    The  iudi ciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  three  judges . 
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t%«iRy-tix  feet  six  inches ;  the  chord  of  the  arch  springing  from  the  abut* 
toeali,  eigh^  feet  three  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of  great  beauty  and 
aolidity.  Tne  bridge  across  the  Patapsco  is  i^  stone  structure,  consisting 
of  two  arches  of  fifly-five  feet  span  each,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span  each. 
There  are  also  several  deep  cuts  and  extensive  embankments. 

Upon  the  route  selected  for  this  rail-road,  there  are  only  two  summits 
for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  approach  to  the 
fim  of  these  summits,  at  Parr  Spring  ridge,  is  by  an  acclivi^  so  gradual 
as  not  to  exceed  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  western  side  of  this 
ridge,  to  the  coal  mines  near  Cumberland,  the  route  for  the  whole  distance 
}$  adapted  to  steam  locomotive  engines.  From  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  a  series  of  inchned  planes  will  be  required  to  over- 
come a  summit  of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  from  thence  the  road  may  be  con- 
itnicted  upon  a  line  so  nearly  level  to  the  Ohio  river,  as  to  be  traversed  by 
iteam  locomotive  engines  without  difRculty.  The  progress  of  the  rail-road 
beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been  interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the 
Btliimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  company,  and  the  Chesapeak  and  Ohio 
Canal  company,  which  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  road 
B  to  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  further  extension 
of  thirty  miles  will  carry  it  to  Williamsport,  and  another  of  seventy-five 
niies  to  Cumberland,  and  a  country  abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coal. 
From  this  point  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty  mileSy 
making  the  whole  length  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.* 

*  The  following  acconnt  of  a  visit  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  along  the  track  of  di6  rail 
nad  from  Baltimore  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  seventy-three  miles,  is  interesting,  and 
mmj  be  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  connection.    It  is  taken  iVom  the  Baltimon 
American  of  June,  1832. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  niiUrciad  company,  several  of  the  directors  and  other  gentle- 
men, visited  the  Point  of  Rocks  in  one  of  the  rail-road  cars.  The  road  is  so  well 
Imovn  from  Bakimore  to  Ellirott's  mill  that  it  requires  no  description,  further  than 
chat  point  has  become  a  very  desirable  retreat,  both  on  account  of  the  wild  magnificence 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  elegant  accommodations  of  the  hotel.  From  thence 
to  the  Monocacy,  it  leacls  along  the  margin  of  the  Patapsco  river  and  Bush  creek, 
through  a  woody  region  rarely  intersected  by  some  cultivated  s^wts,  and  improvements 
indicating  much  comfort.  Tlie  viaduct  across  the  Monocacy  is  a  light,  airy  and  tasteful 
stniciUTe,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  architect,  and  of  suflicient  solidity  to  insure  its 
safety  and  duration.  From  that  point  Ls  a  view  of  the  bridge  below,  the  mountains  six 
miles  distant,  and  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river.  Here  the  branch  road 
leading  to  Frederick  leaves  the  continuous  line  which  pnx^eecU;  through  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed champaign  countiy  for  eleven  miles  to  the  Potomac.  I  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
as  every  spot  at  the  Point  and  the  opposite  shore  was  familiar  to  me,  I  enjoyed  a  satis- 
faction, mmgled  with  some  plca.sin<;,  melancholy  recollections  of  former  days,  which 
was  not  felt  by  others,  although  I  believe  that  ever)'  one  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
trip,  which  took  up  about  twelve  hours,  allowing  time  to  breakfast  at  the  Mills,  dine  at 
Frederick,  and  an  hour  to  examine  the  long-contested  Point,  which  rises  in  almost  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  river,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  an  Indian  barrow  where  lay  mouldering  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
Tecomsehs  or  valiant  Little  Turtles,  commingled  with  the  arrows  which  probably  have 
often  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  tawny  Hector  or  implacable  Achilles. 
Here  the  soaring  eagle  and  boding  raven  have  immemorably  pitched  their  eyries  in 
social  proximity,  and  looked  down  upon  the  humble  fish  hawk  perched  upon  a  jutting 
rock,  or  hovering  with  equal  poise  over  his  finny  prey,  and  from  which  there  is  a  view 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Blue  ridge  and  Washington's  beloved  river,  studded  with  isles, 
for  several  miles.    The  stillness  of  the  scene  is  often  broken  by  the  refreshing  mnrmnis 
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Tbe  BatHm^TBand  WaMngton  vaAl'^rotLA  is  a  bnmch  of  t&e  ITiifffiimw 
and  Ohio  rail-foadt  and  its  completion  has  been  undertaken  by  the  seaw 
comjMmy.  Its  length  from  the  point  of  intersection,  at  Elk  ridge  landing  la 
Washington,  is  about  thirty-three  miles. 

The  Manchegter  rail*road  is  in  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia.  It  «■• 
lends  from  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines.  It  consists  of  a  single  tiad^ 
and  is  thirteen  miles  in  length.  The  Petersburg  aitd  Boan^ke  raiKioaA 
was  undertaken  to  counteract  the  injurious  effect  which  the  Dismal  Swanir 
canal  has  had  upon  the  trade  of  Petersburg.^  It  afibids  a  rapid  and  euf 
intercourse  between  the  James  and  Roanoke  rivers,  and  has  become  • 
most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  North  and 


«f  Hook's  falls.  Instead  of  the  low  cabin  under  the  pendant  rock  where  I  have 
felt  the  genial  warmth  of  a  blhzing  fire  while  waiting  for  the  ferry  boat,  there  is 
fising,  as  if  bj  magic,  the  town  of  Fort  Johnson.  Already  there  are  several  houses 
shops  and  warehoases  finished  and  occupied,  and  a  la'rge  tavern  nearly  completed  on 
the  raO-road,  which  will  enable  visiters  to  spend  time  enoogh  to  enjoy  ail  the  beaute 
if  the  prospect  and  a  cheerful  repast. 

<  The  distance  from  Baltimore  is  seventy  miles,  and  may  be  travelled  going  aaS 
returning  in  less  than  twen^-fonr  hoars.  But  if  the  eye  is  defighted,  and  the  .liCBWi 
gratified  with  the  objects  on  the  Maryland  side,  they  will  be  doubly  increased  by  pasng 
to  the  other  shore,  where  a  tavern  and  ferry  house  are  erecting  directly  opposite  lie 
point  where  the  boats  land.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  ferry  house,  is  a  tunnel  cat 
oat  of  the  solid  rock  three  hundred  yards,  at  the  base  of  tbe  mountain ;  half  a  mila 
farther  the  most  extensive  beds  of  excellent  iron  ore  and  a  favorable  smpearanee  «C 
bituminous  coaT.  The  tunnel  was  made  to  let  the  waters  of  Catoctin  creek  into  a  fua 
ipliek  sappliecl  a  furnace,  saw  and  extensive  merchant  mills,  destroyed  some  years  apo 
hjr  fire*  u  the  view  charms  from  the  Indian  barrows,  it  almost  enraptures  from  tbe  VuN 
gmia  promontoBjK>  which  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  it,  looking  down,  as  it  we% 
upon  the  little  hillock  of  its  Maryland  neighbor.  The  summit  is  gained  by  a  circuitovs 
load  from  the  river,  about  a  mile  in  length,  where  immediately  bursts  upon  the  eye  the 
aiost  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  in  the  country.  On  the  one  side  you  bdiold 
Harper's  Ferry  gap)  at  twelve  miles  distance,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Blue  ridge  as  ftr 
as  vision  can  txUM,  on  either  side  of  the  river  the  rich  settlements  of  the  Maiylaad 
tract,  the  Friends,  German  and  Tunkerville  districts,  and  the  Blue  ridge  monnfaina 
Tha  whole  of  these  tracts  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  from  the  hei^ 
you  oecapy,  appear  like  large  and  beauteous  gardens,  irrigated  with  perennial  stteaaa 
and  adorned  with  tasty  summer  houses.  On  the  other  side  are  seen  the  rich  Londttn 
lands,  the  town  of  Leesbnrg,  the  lofty  Sugar-Loaf  Peak  in  Maryland,  and  the  verdMS 
fields  of  Carrollton  manor,  and  from  one  point,  the  Potomac  for  miles  iq>  and  dova^ 
with  its  numerous  islands,  gentle  fhlls  and  smooth  bosom.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  the  point  will  arrive  in  boats  and  wagons,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  floar^ 
large  qaantities  of  lumber,  iron,  eoal  and  other  productions  for  transportatioQ  on  the 
#aU*roiid.  A  new  energy  will  be  imparted  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious  popekiF 
lion  of  both  states  by  the  dioice  of  nuarkets  at  the  district  and  Baltimore,  and  the  neiliF 
ties  of  transportation.    If,  as  Mr.  JelTerson  says,  the  view  at  Harper's  Ferry  is 


a  vojrage  across  the  Atlantic,  surely  that  from  the  Virginia  summit  is  worth  a  ride  finaa 
Baltimoie,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  even  the  cradle  city  ol  independence.' 

*  An  intelligent  friend,  who  has  just  visited  the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  raitroad^ 
writes  us  as  follows : — 

'  The  locomotive  engines  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miks  the  hour,  with  case,  aafi 
with  a  train  of  fkom  ten  to  twenty  cars,  all  loaded^-^some  with  passengers,  aad  odm 
with  produce  of  every  deMription.  The  whole  line  of  the  Petersburg  roaa  prneataa 
•coie  of  cheerfklness  and  industry,  not  to  be  seen  on  any  other  road  in  Virginia. 
Ilantations  that  have  been  abandoned  are  now  re-seltUng ;  houses  repairing,  aad  feaemp 
of  the  best  kind,  erecting.  In  the  bodies  of  wood  through  which  the  road  paisea,  woik^ 
aiea  are  employed,  some  getting  staves,  some  sawing,  and  others  clearing,  and,  in  faoL 
«a  the  whole  line^  then  is  a  9£mi  aad  anUnatioa  that  is  delightfol  to  bdiold.'-*- Aeii 
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tm  SMdii  Rail-Toads  have  also  been  projected  froiii  Richmond  to 
Lfnchbaig ;  fiom  Lynchburg  to  New  RiTer ;  (rom  Sufibik,  in  Nansemond 
noDt^,  to  the  Roanoke  river,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldon,  in  North 
Carohaa ;  and  in  several  other  directions. 

The  Fauetteville  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
if  North  Carolina,  in  1930,  with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty  thousand  doU 
Ins,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Fayetteville  to  Gamf^ 
Mhown,  on  Cape  Fear  river.  Rail-roads  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Yadkin ; 
fimn  the  Yadkin  to  the  Catawba  ;  and  from  Wilmington  to  the  iron  mining 
fistricts,  near  Statesville,  have  been  projected,  and  are  in  progress. 

The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  extending  one  hundred  and 
tiurty-siz  miles,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Hamburg,  opposite 
Angusta,  in  Georgia,  was  opened  in  October,  1833,  for  its  entiro  kngth. 
The  passenger  train  leaves  each  place  every  morning,  and  arrives  on  the 
eraung  of  the  day  of  departure.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the 
South  Carolina  Canal  and  Rail-road  company,  which  has  received  pecu- 
Biiry  assistance  from  the  state.  A  second  rail-road  of  about  the  same 
hogth,  to  extend  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  is  also  embraced  within 
the  objects  of  this  company. 

Companies  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to 
CHistnict  a  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  Chattahoochie,  opposite  Colum- 
htt,  in  Georgia ;  and  from  Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  through  Elyta  and 
Ibntevallo,  to  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee.     Rail-roads  have  also  been 

ff'  scted  between  Augusta  and  Heshman's  lake,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ; 
between  Augusta  and  Columbus,  on  the  Chattahoochie. 
The  Lexington  and  Ohio  rail-road  was  conmienced  in  1831 ;  it  is  to 
otend  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river,  just 
Mow  the  falls,  *near  Shippingport,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  Louis- 
nlle.     Its  length  is  about  eighty  miles.     The  company  by  which  it  was 
tndertaken  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1830,  with 
•  capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars.     Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  rail- 
road is  to  commence  at  Dayton,  at  the  head  of  the  Miami  canal,  and  extend 
to  Sandusky,  on  lake  Erie,  thus,  by  means  of  the  canal   and   rail-road, 
opening  a  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  the  lake.     The  distance 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

The  IHmois  and  2  ^ichigan  rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Chicago,  on  lake 
Uichigan,  and  conti  je  in  a  southwesterly  direction  eleven  and  a  half 
niles  to  the  summit  level :  in  this  distance  the  ascent  is  only  twenty-five 
ieet.  After  passing  the  summit  level,  it  is  to  cross  and  continue  along  the 
iTer  Des  Plaines,  to  the  foot  of  the  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of  eighty- 
ive  miles,  with  a  descent  of  exactly  two  feet  a  mile ;  thus  giving,  in  a  dis- 
ance  of  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
yf  rise  and  fall.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  a 
mil-road  between  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
rhe  TuKumbia  rail-road  extends  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur.  The  Lake 
Pontehartrain  rail-road  extends  from  lake  Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleans, 
ibor  and  a  half  miles.  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  is  perfectly  straight, 
ind  nearly  level.  A  port  of  entry  has  been  established  on  the  lake,  and 
ID  artificial  harbor  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed  at  the  termlna- 
Um  of  the  rail-road.  The  West  Feliciana  rail-road  company  was  incorpo- 
mted  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
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ibeTdTddfegste^  off  K&itonfhjm  file  iefemldi^^  tiifatter'lBn,l6ri 
Ibt  of  delegates  is  aerer  to  exceed  one  handred  and  fifty ;  nor  that  of  tlw  ff 
idrtj-six.  The  tiiiw  of  election  of  delegates  is  fixed  by  the  genenl  assemblT,  ad  al 
ansent  takes  iteoe  in  April.  The  executive  power  is  Tested  in  a  goremor,  efeetsd  hy 
ttie  joint  vote  of  the  two  booses  of  the  general  assembly.  He  holds  his  oAee  tfaiet 
fiean,  commencing  oa-the  first  of  Janaary  next  succeeding  Ins  election,  or  on  sodi  other 
day  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  law ;  and  he  is  ineligible  for  the  three 
years  next  after  the  expiration  of  bis  term  of  oflbce.  There  is  a  coanal  of  state,  consist' 
lag  of  three  members  elected  far  three  years,  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses :  the 
seat  of  one  being  vacated  annually.  The  senior  counsellor  is  lieutenant  govenor. 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  of  the  superior  courts,  are  elected  by  a 

e'hi  vote  of  both  nouses  of  the  general  assembly^  and  hoki  their  offices  during  good  d»^ 
vior,  or  until  removed  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  hoiMes ;  but  two  thiids  of  the 
Biembers  present  must  concur  in^  such  voce,  and  the  cause  ef  removal  be  entered  oa  the 
jsnmals  of  each  house.  Rig^t  of  sufirage  is  extended  to  every  white  male  eitisen  of 
the  commonwealth,  resident  therein,  aged  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  whois  qmdified 
to  exercise  the  right  of  sufirage  according  to  the  former  constitution  and  laws ;  or  who 
owns  a  fireebold  of  the  value  of  twentv-five  dollars ;  or  who  has  a  joint  interest  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  a  freehold ;  or  who  has  a  life  estate  in,  or  reversionaiy 
title  to,  land  oi  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  having  been  so  possessed  fi>r  six  f*^'"**'*^^ 
Oit^who  shaO  own  and  be  in  the  actual  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  Iwring  the  tide 
recorded  two  months  before  he  shall  ofier  to  vote — of  a  term  originally  not  less  than 
five  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  or  who,  fiir  twdve 
VMnths  before  ofiering  to  vote,  has  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  and  riMll 
kave  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  commonwealth  within  the  pneediBg 
year,,  and  aetnally  paid  the  same. 

NoBTH  CASouirA.  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  agreed  to  and  resolved 
Upon,  by  representatives  chosen  for  that  purpose,  at  Halifax,  December  18, 1776.  The 
le^lative  authority  is  vested  in  a  boay,  styled  the  Otneral  Assembiy,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  commons,  both  elected  annually  by  the  peojde.  The  chief  exocop 
l&ve  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is  chosen  annually  l^  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houes  r 
nd  he  is  eligible  for  three  years  only  in  six.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  eooneili 
of  seven  members,  choeeik  annually  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  In  case  of  the 
death  of  the  governor,  his  duties  devohre  upon  the  speaker  of  the  senate.  Jndges  of  the 
aopreme  and  superior  courts  are  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and  hold 
tiieir  offices  durmg  good  behavior.  The  constitution  grants  the  right  oi  voting  ix 
Biembers  of  the  house  of  commons  to  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  iHk> 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  etertion; 
but  in  order  to  vote  for  a  senator,  a  freeman  nrast  be  poss^sed  of  a  fivdiold  of  tftf 
icresof  land. 


SovTH  Carouha.  The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1775 ;  the ; 
eonstitation  was  adopted  in  1790.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  GeMnH . 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  fiuty-five 
members,  whe  are  elected  by  districts  for  four  years,  one  half  being  chosen  tsenmally. 
The  house  of  representarives  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  memben,  whoan 
apportioned  among  the  several  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  white  inhahitanta 
and  taxation ;  and  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  representatives,  and  one  half  of  the 
senators,  are  chosen  every  second  year,  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  and  the  day.. 
following.  The  executive  pewer  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  ton  two  yeai% 
by  a  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  at  every  first  meeting  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  A  governor,  after  having  performed  the  duties  of  the  office 
lor  two  years,  cannot  be  re-elected  till  after  the  expinition  of  four  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  election  of  governor,  a  lieutenant  governor  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and 
te  the  same  period.  The  chancellor  and  judges  are  upointed  by  the  jcnnt  ballot  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  The 
oonstitution  gvants  the  right  of  sufirage  to  every  fhw,  white,  male  cilixen,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  state  two  yesirs  previous  to  the  day  of  ele^on^ 
and  biaTing  been  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of^land,  or  a  town  lot.  al  least  six 
■MAths  before  such  election,  or  (not  having  such  freehold  or  town  tot)  having  been  n 
iMUktti&thaelMtioQdiatiititiawhidiheofiemhiitoU,  six  mo^  said  daa 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— CANALS. 

GmsAT  iinproTements  have  been  introduced  in  the  inland  navigation  of 
Hm  United  States  within  the  last  twenty  years,  both  by  removing  impedi* 
Ments  that  have  obstructed  river  navigation,  and  by  the  construction  of 
euials.  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  canal  have  been 
constructed  in  the  country,  and  numerous  works  of  this  description  are 
now  in  progress,  though  the  rail-road  has  perhaps,  in  most  instances^  been 
preferred,  where  the  circumstances  admitted  of  a  choice.  Our  description 
of  the  principal  canals  in  the  country  must  be  limited  to  a  mere  enumera*^ 
tion  of  the  most  important  particulars. 

Canals  in  New  England.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends 
from  Portland  to  Sebago  pond,  and  was  completed  in  1829.  Its  length  it 
twenty  and  a  half  miles ;  its  width  at  the  surface  is  thirty-four  feet,  at 
the  bottom,  eighteen ;  its  depth  is  four  feet.  The  number  of  its  locks 
it  twenty-six.  A  lock  is  also  constructed  in  Songo  river,  by  which  navi* 
fition  is  continued  into  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  the  whole  natu- 
til  and  artificial  water  communication  fifty  miles. 

Middlesex  canal  was  completed  in  1808,  and  opens  a  water  communica- 
tion between  Boston  and  the  central  part  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its  junc<» 
tion  with  the  Merrimack  river.  It  has  but  one  summit  level,  one  hundred 
ind  four  feet  above  Boston  harbor,  and  thirty-two  above  the  level  of  the 
Merrimack,  at  the  place  where  it  unites  wim  that  river  in  Chelmsford, 
above  Pawtucket  mils,  on  which  are  situated  the  great  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Lowell.  Its  length  is  twenty-seven  miles,  breadth  at  the 
surface  thirty  feet,  at  the  bottom  twenty ;  its  depth  of  water  is  three  feet, 
and  locks  are  twenty.  It  has  seven  aqueducts  over  streams  and  rivers, 
and  fifty  bridges,  with  stone  abutments  twenty  feet  apart.  Around  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  the  fol- 
lowing canals  have  been  constructed  : — Bow  canal,  completed  in  1812,  is 
one  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  passes  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  with  four 
locks ;  Hooksett  canal,  fifty  rods  in  length,  passes  Hooksett  falls  by  three 
locks,  with  a  lockage  of  sixteen  feet ;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight  miles  below 
the  above,  passes  a  fall  of  the  same  name,  by  a  lockage  of  forty-five  feet,, 
with  nine  locks ;  Union  canal,  immediately  below  Amoskeag,  overcomes 
seven  falls  in  the  river,  and  has  seven  locks  in  nine  miles. 

Paiottteket  canal,  in  the  town  of  Lowell,  is  used  not  only  for  passing  a 
iall  of  the  same  name,  but  also  for  supplying  very  extensive  hydraulic 
woiks.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  overcoming  a  difference  of  level  of  thirty-two  feet. 

In  1811,  a  charter,  that  has  been  subsequently  renewed,  was  granted  to 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Winnipisiogee 
lake  to  Cocheco  river,  below  the  landing  at  Dover.  The  distance  is  twenty- 
seven  miles.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  fall  would  reauire  fifty-three  locks. 
The  expense  has  been  estimated  at  abont  three  honored  thovnand  deHusk 


lite  wonSbet  at  five  mliilB  infaAbittiils  in  cadiy  md  dKis  nuBbet  ib  not 
tMtdf  cat  be  less  than  one  focuth,  of  the  nomber  of  repnsiaitaiiTes.  Tliete  diMiids  aie 
t»  be  formed  by  t&e  l^slatoxe,  at  stated  periods.  The  jodidal  dcpaxtooent  is  to  be  eon- 
fltimted  as  follows :  The  state  is  to  be  divided  into  three  <iisthcts>  m  which  thvee  judges 
of  a  lugh  court  of  enors  and  appeals  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  «z 
years.  In  the  first  instance,  howerer,  the  seat  of  one  judge  is  to  be  vacated  in  two 
years,  that  of  a  second  in  four,  and  that  of  the  third  in  six,  so  that  there  maj  be  a  new 
eleetioQ  in  each  of  the  districts,  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years.  Their  jurisdictkMi 
ia  described  to  be  such  as  properly  belongs  to  a  court  of  errors  and  vppetilM.  A  drcoit 
•onrt  is  to  be  established,  consisting  of  judges  to  be  elected  in  districts,  into  whkh  the 
state  is  to  be  divided  for  the  purpose,  and  each  of  which  is  to  comprehend  not  more  than 
twelve,  nor  less  than  three  counties.  Among  the  other  provisioDs  of  this  instniment,  is 
the  following :  That  no  loan  shall  be  raised  on  the  cnedit  of  the  state,  nor  the  pohlie 
faith  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  any  debt,,  unless  the  bill  for  thai  purpose,  after 
iog  the  legislature,  shall  be  published,  for  three  months  successively,  in  three 
papers,  and  shall  be  passed  a  second  time  by  the  next  succeeding  legislature. 

LouisiurA.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1812.  The  legislatiTe  power 
ia  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  together  styled  The  CmenI 
Jbtembfy  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years.  Their 
aimber  cannot  be  le^  than  twenty-five,  nor  more  than  fifly ;  and  they  are  appoitioiied 

ioar  vcaia. 


according  to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration  every 
Members  of  the  senate  are  elected  for  four  years  ;  one  half  being  chosen  every  two 
years,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  representatives.  The  state  is  divided  intoaizieea 
senatorial  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  senator  is  chosen.  Executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  people  give  their  voles 
for  a  governor  at  the  time  and  place  of  votiLg  for  representatives  and  senators ;  and  cm 
the  second  day  of  the  succeeding  session  of  fiie  general  assembly,  the  two  hooaes^  hw  a 
.]oint  ballot,  elect  for  governor  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  the  greatest  pwrnti^y 
of  votes.  Big^t  of  sufirage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  ITniisd 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  jrears,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  ofes 
to  vote  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who,  in  the  last  six  months  prior  to 
ssid  election,  has  paid  a  state  tax.  Judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  snneme  ooart,  whi^ 
possesses  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  tne  l^gislatine  may 
establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  ''*ff¥■1*^  of 
the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

Tknnesses.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  at  Ijioxville,  in  1796.  L«gis* 
Jative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembl3r,  consisting  of  a  soiate  and  boose  of 
jepresentatives ;  and  the  members  of  both  houses  are  elected  bieimiaily,  on  the  fint 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  August.  The  number  of  representatives  is  sixty,  who  are  i^ 
portioned  among  the  different  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitaEDts. 
The  number  of  senators  cannot  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half^  of  the 
number  of  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected 
at  the  same  tmie  with  the  senators  and  representatives,  and  who  holds  his  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  but  is  not  eligible  more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  ei|^.  TW 
fight  of  sufirage  is  granted  to-  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  pinfiiMim^ 
n  freehold  in  the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  to  everv  freeman  who  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  any  one  county  in  the  state,  six  months  immediately  preceding  tfte  day 
of  election.  Judiciary  power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior  oouits,  as  the  le^ 
latnre  may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  njeul 
ballot  of  both  houses,  and  hold  their  offices  daring  good  bduivior. 

EsHTiTcrr.  On  die  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginiay  in  1790,  n  oonstitation 
vas  adopted,  which  continued  in  force  till  1799,  when  a  new  one  was  formed  instend  of 
it ;  and  this  is  now  in  force.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  home  d 
zmesentatives,  which^  together,  are  styled  The  Gtttgnd  AssewMy  of  the  CmmmmtotUk 
efXanhuky.  The  repfesentatives  are  elected  annnaUy,  and  are  af^KMrtiened,  every  fow 
years,  among  the  different  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  efectorsw  T^  senatocs 
ate  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen  annually.  The  execntivi' 
fower  is  vested  in  a  gMremor,  who  is  elected  for  nor  years,  and  is  inellgibfe  for  the 
wecredins seven |>BMi after  the  eiyiration of  his  mm  U  otict^   lltfndectia»fil 


mi 

Jn9.    The  whole  eoit  wu  nearly  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
Mhia. 

The  Erie  eanal  extends  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Buflalo,  on  lake 
Brie.  It  was  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817,  and  was  first  nari- 
litod  from  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  on  the  third  of  October,  1819 ; 
talis  were  fine  reeerred  in  July,  1820,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed 
ia  188§.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  length.  It  is  four 
fcst  deep,  twenty-eight  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  The 
amber  of  locks  is  eighty-four,  and  the  rise  and  fall  are  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet  The  cost  was  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  A  little 
Mow  the  Cohoes  falls,  a  feeder  enters  from  the  Mohawk,  and  connects 
Ike  Erie  with  the  Ghamplain  canal,  and  the  united  work  then  proceeds  to 
Albany,  ei^t  and  a  half  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hadson.  The  collections  upon  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  month  of  Septemp 
kr,  in  the  three  last  yean,  stand  thus : 

ISn.  1832.  1833.  (ncreaM  sinca '31.    IncreMe  ■fnca 'Sa 

tl31,694        $137,184        9190,229  858,536        854,771 

This  great  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  tolk  has  taken  place, 
Botwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  tolls  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  which  was  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  compared  witn  former 
ales.  The  entire  amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  canal  in  1831,  was  one 
aiDion,  ninety-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  twenty* 
u  cents. 

Onoego  canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  extending  from  Salina  to  OswegOr 
connecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  in 
length,  having  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  of  lockage,  all  descend-^ 
iog  to  lake  Ontario.  One  half  the  distance  is  a  canal  connected  witb 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams ;  the  other  half  is  a  slack-water  naviga* 
tion  on  the  river.  It  cost  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  ono 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  extending 
from  Creneva,  on  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma,  on  Erie  canal,  is  one  half 
eanal,  and  one  half  slack-water  navigation.  It  was  constructed  in  1828. 
Its  length  is  twenty  miles  and  forty-four  chains ;  the  descent  from  Seneca 
lake  to  Montezuma  is  seventy-three  and  a  half  feet.  The  four  canals  last 
described  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  still  remain  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  state  government  as  public  property.* 

*  AnregBte  length  of  the  canals,  inclnding  eight  miles  of  navigable  feeders,  492  miles* 

«  cost $10,946,443  68 

"  tolls  in  1830 1,056,799.67 

"  toUs  in  1831 1,222,801.90 

The  canal  tolls  received  in  the  month  of  Jaly,  1833,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars ;  exceeding,  by 
Ibrtv-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  and  two  cents,  the  sum  collected 
in  tke  corresponding  month  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
tolls  for  Jaly  on  all  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  1832  and  1833,  to  wit : 

GbML  1833.  1832.  Idciwm  ihica  ISXfc 

Erie, $123,488.04  $91,747.57  $33,740.47 

Champlmin, 17,293.94  11,112.23  6,181.71 

Cayuga  and  Soieea,    ....        2,084.63  1,890.03  194.60 

Oswego, 3,032.72  1,867.48  2,165.24 
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$li7|$99.3a         $106,617^1  %^?SSiM 
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4inndred  and  thirtyseven  miles,  over  a  country  a  gieat  part  «f  wbkh  ii 
level.  From  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and  thence  to  Saraton,  the  afl- 
Toad  is  already  finished.  From  Schenectady  to  TJtica,  the  road  is  yet  to 
be  made ;  but  the  company  for  building  it  is  formed,  with  an  adequate  c^ 
tal.  About  seven  times  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  was  subscribed. 
The  required  amount  has  been  apportioned  by  commissioners  among  the 
subscribers,  and  the  subscription  money  for  the  surplus  shares  has  been 
returned.' 

The  Camden  and  Ambay  rail-road  commences  at  Camden,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, opposite  to  Philadelphia,  and  passing  through  Burlington,  Bord^i* 
town,  Highstovim,  and  Spotswood,  over  South  river,  terminates  at  Amboy. 
It  is  sixty-one  miles  in  length,  passing  through  a  very  level  country.  B^ 
ing  designed  for  steam  locomotives,  it  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  most  im- 
proved and  substantial  manner,  though  at  present  wooden  rails  are  laid 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  embankments  may  De  coi^ 
solidated  before  la3ring  the  permanent  track.  A  double  track  of  lails  is  to 
be  laid  ultimately  through  the  whole  distance.  Between  Bordentown  and 
Amboy,  there  is  a  cut  var3ring  in  depth  to  sixty  feet,  extending  nearly  two 
miles.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bordentown,  there  are  stone  culverts  andf  vi^ 
ducts.  It  has  been  calculated  that  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num will  be  received  for  the  conveyance  of  light  freight  and  passengen^ 
As  the  Delaware  is  frequently  closed  with  ice  during  part  of  the  vnntei; 
and  the  Philadelphia  tmde  is  consequently  diverted  to  New  York,  it  is 
supposed  that  vessels  destined  to  Philadelphia,  may  put  into  Earitan  bsy, 
which  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and  the  cargoes  be  conveyed  at  once  upon  the 
rail-road  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  To  secure  this  object,  large  lots 
on  the  Saritan  and  the  Delaware  have  been  purchased  by  the  company 
for  the  convenience  of  ships  and  steamboats. 

The  PattevMon  and  Huason  river  rail-road  extends  from  Patterson,  on 
.the  Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  Yoik,  foni^ 
teen  miles.  After  the  expimtion  of  fifty  years,  the  state  of  New  Jersef 
has  a  right  to  take  this  road  at  an  appraised  value.  The  E^abethtomm 
and  SomerviUe  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  liberty  of  increasing  it  to  foni 
hundred  thousand.  The  West-Jersey  rail<«road  is  to  extend  from  the  Del^ 
'Ware  river,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  from  some  point  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  the  township  of  Penn*s  Neck,  on  the  same  river, 
in  the  county  of  Salem.  This  company  was  incorporated  at  the  same 
■session  with  the  above,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  doUaiSi 
and  liberty  to  increase  it  to  two  million.  The  New  Jersey  rail-road  is  to 
•extend  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Sahway,  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Newark,  to  Hudson  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  charter  was  abo 
-granted  to  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris  canal 
with  the  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  rail-road. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  rail-road  was  the  first  rail-road  constructed  in  Pemip 
sylvania.  It  was  commenced  and  finished  in  the  fint  five  months  of  182L 
It  extends  from  the  coal  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  tfao 
mountain,  down  an  inclined  plain  of  various  declivities,  to  the  Ldugk 
river.  The  mines  are  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  the  wndl 
ivhere  the  boats  receive  the  coal,  of  which  irom  three  hundred  .to  Uups 
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IraAred  and  fifty  tbns  are  delivered  daily-    From  the  nver  to  the  mines, 
tbe  read  is  nine  miles  in  length  ;  and  its  branches  at  the  ends  and  side- 
lings,  four  and  a  half  miles  mcnre.     The  MoutU  Carbon  rail-road  company 
Wis  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the  rail-road  was  commenced 
m  the  succeeding  October.    At  the  termination,  the  road  is  elevated  upon 
thirty«one  piers  of  masonry  erected  upon  the  landings.     The  Schuylkill 
Fd&y  rail-road  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at  Tuscarora, 
being  ten  miles  in  length.     It  is  intersected  by  fifteen  lateral  rail-road^ 
i^ofe  combined  distances  amount  to  about  thirteen  milea.     The  Schuylkill 
rail-road  consists  of  a  double  track,  is  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
sefen  thousand  dollars  a  mile.     Mill  Creek  rail-road  commences  at  Port 
Carbon,  and  extends  up  Mill  creek  four  miles  ;  it  has  but  a  single  track. 
The  West  Branch  rail-road  commences  at  Schuylkill  haven,  and  terminates 
at  the  foot  of  the  Broad  mountain.     It  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  five 
Biiles  of  lateral  roads  that  intersect  it ;  only  the  main  stem  has  a  double 
track.     The  Pinegrove  rail-road  extends  from  the  mines  to  the  Swatara 
feeder,  a  distance  of  five  miles.     The  Little  Schuylkill  rail-road  commences 
4t  Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up  the  stream  to  the  mines  at  Tamaqua,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.     The  Lackaioaxen  rail-road  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Delaware  and  Hudson 
eanal,  and  connects  that  canal  with  the  coal  bed  in  Carbondale.     It  is  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
The  road  consists  of  a  single  track  of  wooden  rails,  capped  with  iron. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the  eastern  ana 
western  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  complete  the  direct  line 
of  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  route  adopted 
commences  at  Frankstown,  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  Blair's 
gap  summit,  and  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run  and  the  Little 
Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles.  A 
tunnel  of  one  thousand  feet  is  projected  at  one  of  the  bends  of  the  Cone- 
maugh, which  will  be  crossed  by  two  bridges.  This  road  is  to  be  con- 
atnicted  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Delaware  navigation  at  Philadelphia  with  that  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Co- 
lumbia, passing  through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  about  eighty-three  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it 
fourteen  miles  further,  across  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  Columbia  bridge, 
to  the  borough  of  York.  About  seventy  other  rail-roads  have  been  pro- 
jected in  Pennsylvania,  and  companies  for  constructing  several  of  them 
have  been  incorporated. 

The  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  rail-road  extends  from  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delawsre,  to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenchtown,  in  Maryland  ;  it  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware  canal,  and  is  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  This  road  consists  of  a  single  track,  with  the  requisite  number 
of  turn-outs,  and  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length— -only  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  yards  longer  than  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities.  It  consists  of  six  curve  and  six  straight  lines. 
The  curve  lines  vary  in  length  from  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  to  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  The  radii 
of  the  three  smaller  curves  are  of  ten  thousand,  ^ye  hundred  and  sixty 
fiset  each :  the  radius  of  the  largest,  twenty  thousand  feet.     The  aggregate 
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length  of  the  curves  is  five  miles  and  one  sixth;  thtit  of  the  straigbt  liner 
•eleven  miles  and  three  tenths.  The  graduBtion  of  the  toad  departs  fnm  a 
perfect  level,  by  ascents  and  descents  varying  from  ten  feet  tix  inches  to 
sixteen  feet  four  inches  a  mile  ;  at  one  place,  for  about  four  thousand  feet 
the  slope  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  (he  mile.  The  whole  amoiuit 
of  eiCBvation  is  about  five  hundred  thonsand  cubic  yards  of  earth,  exclasive 
of  the  side  drains.  The  amount  of  embankraent  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  cubic  yards.  The  toad  crosses  four  viaducts  and  twenl^r^ 
nine  culverts,  all  consltucled  of  substantial  stone  masonry.  The  width  is 
twenty-six  feet,  exclusive  of  the  side  drains.  It  was  completed  in  183SL 
Cost,  including  land,  wharf,  depots,  and  locomotive  engines,  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Wilmington  and  Dovfnington  toil-road  was  incorporated  by  th» 
legislature  of  Delaware,  in  1S31,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  with  liberty  to  increase  it  lo  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Wilmingron  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  state,  in  the  direction  of  Downingion,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Baltimore  and  Smquekannah  rail-road  was  commenced  in  1830, 
and  is  lo  extend  from  Baltimore  lo  York,- in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of 
seventy-six  miles.  The  company  has  the  right  of  constructing  a  lateral 
rail-road,  commencing  at  the  main  stem,  within  ten  miles  of  Baltimoiet 
through  Westminster,  to  the  head  waters  of  Monocacy  rivet. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  is  intended  to  connect  the  city  of 
Baltimore  with  some  point  on  ihe  Ohio,  thus  afibrding  a  commanication 
between  the  waters  of  Chesapeak  bay  and  those  of  the  great  western  river. 
Active  operations  on  this  great  work  were  commenced  in  the  autumn  ol 
1828.  The  toad  begins  at  the  head  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore.  In  ihn 
city  it  consists  of  a  single  track,  and  is  to  be  confined  lo  horse  power 
hrancb  railways  are  to  be  constructed  in  various  directions.  On  the  portion 
of  the  rail-road  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  several  magnificent  viadocts 
are  constructed,  of  substantial  stone  masonry.  The  Catrollton  viaductt 
over  Gwyn's  falls,  is  constructed  of  granite ;  its  whole  exterior  is  hewn , 
'  8  of  two  aiches,  and  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  is  length. 
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tta  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  sizty-Aree  feet 
nine  inches ;  from  the  sarJace  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  patapet,  fifl^ 
one  feet  and  nine  iochei.    The  width  of  the  raiNray  tnvelling-path  ii 
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l%fncf«x  feet  six  inches ;  the  chord  of  the  arch  spriogbg  from  the  abut* 
■Mats,  eightv  feet  three  iaches*  It  is  a  structure  of  great  beauty  and 
solidity.  Tne  bridge  across  the  Patapsco  is  ^  stone  structure,  consisting 
of  two  arches  of  fiAy-five  feet  span  eacn,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span  eadi. 
There  are  also  several  deep  cuts  and  extensive  embankments. 

Upon  the  route  selected  for  this  rail-road,  there  are  only  two  summits 
for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.     The  approach  to  the 
fint  of  these  summits,  at  Parr  Spring  ridge,  is  by  an  acclivity  so  gradual 
u  not  to  exceed  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile.     From  the  western  side  of  this 
lidge,  to  the  coal  mines  near  Cumberland,  the  route  for  the  whole  distance 
b  sdapted  to  steam  locomotive  engines.     From  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  a  series  of  inclined  planes  will  be  required  to  over- 
come a  summit  of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  from  thence  the  road  may  be  con- 
stnicted  upon  a  line  so  nearly  level  to  the  Ohio  river,  as  to  be  traversed  by 
iteam  locomotive  engines  without  difficulty.     The  progress  of  the  rail-roaa 
beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been  interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio   Sail-road  company,  and   the  Ghesapeak  and  Ohio 
Ctnal  company,  which  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.     The  road 
ii  to  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah.     A  further  extension 
of  thirty  miles  will  carry  it  to  Williamsport,  and  another  of  seventy-five 
miles  to  Cumberland,  and  a  country  abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coal. 
From  this  point  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
nuJuDg  the  whole  length  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.* 

*  The  following  accoant  of  a  visit  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  along  the  track  of  the  nil 
nad  from  Baltimore  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  seventy-three  miles,  is  interesting,  and 
may  be  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  connection.    It  is  taken  from  the  Baltimoe 
Ainerican  of  June,  1832. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  president  of 
Che  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  several  of  the  directors  and  other  gentle- 
DeB,  visited  the  Point  of  R(x:ks  in  one  of  the  rail-road  cars.  The  road  is  so  well 
known  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  mill  that  it  requires  no  description,  further  than 
that  point  has  become  a  verj'  desirable  retreat,  both  on  account  of  the  wild  magnificence 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  elegant  accommodations  of  the  hotel.  From  thence 
to  the  Monocacy,  it  leads  along  the  margin  of  the  Patapsco  river  and  Bush  creek, 
through  a  wooily  region  rarely  intersected  by  some  cultivated  spots,  and  improvements 
indicating  much  comfort.  The  viaduct  across  the  Monocacy  is  a  light,  airy  and  tasteful 
stmctare,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  architect,  and  of  sufficient  solidity  to  insure  its 
safety  and  duration.  From  that  point  is  a  view  of  the  bridge  below,  the  mountains  six 
miles  distant,  and  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river.  Here  the  branch  rood 
leading  to  Frederick  leaves  the  continuous  line  which  proceeds  through  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed champaign  country  for  eleven  miles  to  the  Potomac.  I  formed  one  of  the  party,  and 
as  every  spot  at  the  Point  and  the  opposite  shore  was  familiar  to  me,  I  enjoved  a  satis- 
(2Cikm,  mmgled  with  some  pleasing,  melancholy  recollections  of  former  days,  which 
was  not  felt  by  others,  although  I  believe  that  ever}'  one  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
trip,  which  took  up  about  twelve  hours,  allowing  time  to  breakfast  at  the  Mills,  dine  at 
Frederick,  and  an  hour  to  examine  the  long-contested  Point,  which  rises  in  almost  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  river,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  an  Indian  barrow  where  lay  mouldering  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
Tecumsehs  or  valiaot  Little  Turtles,  commingled  with  the  arrows  which  probably  have 
often  t>een  dyed  in  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  tawny  Hector  or  implacable  Achilles. 
Here  the  soaring  eagle  and  boding  raven  have  immemorably  pitched  their  eyries  in 
social  proximity,  and  looked  down  upon  the  humble  fish  hawk  perched  upon  a  jotting 
rock,  or  hovering  with  equal  poise  over  his  finny  prey,  and  from  which  there  is  a  view 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Blue  ndge  and  Washington's  beloved  river,  studded  with  isles, 
Car  several  miles.    The  stillness  of  the  scene  is  often  broken  by  the  refreshing  muimois 
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contrary,  proceed  in  the  same  relatrre  tnanner.  It  may  be  instmctife  tb 
abow,  by  a  table,  wbat  would,  in  the  course  of  Ae  present  centnry,  be  th^ 
resalt  of  an  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the  ten  yean  of  the  fiuegoing  state* 
ments,  in  the  same  states. 
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Bladn  exceed  whites,  4,741,166. 

The  following  table  shows  that  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  NorA 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  blacks  have  more  than  trebled 
their  number  from  1790  to  1830,  while  the  whites  lack  more  than  a  milUon 
of  having  doubled  theirs. 

In  1790,  whites,  1,777,357,       in  1830,  2,531,138—2  M  whites  to  one  blidc 
"    "      blacks,     582,023,         "    «       1,552,318—1  1-4     «      "    «      « 

Where  and  when  is  this  fearful  disparity  of  increase  to  end  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks  of  slaves  as  persona  ^  keU 
to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,'  which  terms  some  persons  deny  to  be  at 
all  applicable  to  them.  However,  it  is  made  perfectly  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  times  when  that  instrument  was  drawn,  that  the  words  waro 
imuifide  meant  to  apply  to  them,  and  so  understood  by  all  parties.  From 
that  instrument,  too,  slaveholders  derive  a  right  to  throw  votes  in  die  houas 
of  representatives  for  the  slaves  they  may  possess.  la  return  for  this  im« 
portant  concession,  they  were  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  puUie 
taxes,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  direct  ones.  These  are  the  woida 
of  the  constitution  :  '  Bepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
ascertained  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  iiududing  tkom 
lound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  Uj^ors,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tezecl 
three  fifths  ofaU  other  persons.^  Thus  every  man  having  five  slaves  may 
cast  three  votes  for  representatives,  while  an  individual  of  the  non-slave* 
holding  states,  though  equally  rich  in  proper^,  can  throw  but  one.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  pre* 
ponderance  which  this  arrangement  has  given  to  our  southern  states  in  our 
national  councils.  But  it  seems  clear  that  we,  who  hold  no  slaves,  faava 
no  right  to  attempt  to  take  them  from  those  who  do,  unless  by  persuading 
the  owners  to  liberate  them.  Still  less  would  it  become  us  to  stir  tho 
bondmen  to  sedition. 

As  it  regards  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  aati 
to  say  that  they  are,  fi[enerally,  well  fed,  comfortably  clad,  and  not  over* 
wrought  or  unmercifully  chastised.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  masters,  and  die 
inclination  of  most,  to  see  that  their  bondmen  do  not  sufier.  They  have  cabiaa 
of  their  own,  and  are  usually  allowed  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  per 
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to  work  for  ^lemaelves.  In  sickness  they  are  cared  for,  ana  in  their  old 
age  they  are  not  thrust  forth  to  perish,  luay  of  them  aie  amployed  aa 
house  servants ;  the  rest  labor  in  the  field  under  owEieen,  who  aee  that 
iiiey  attend  Id  ♦!*<»»  faoainBaL  ■"<!  ciMatiaa  tha  idla  wdA  itSncltMXM    ^.i^ 
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'Ab  Sndi.  Baitntds  hate  also  been  projected  froi^  Ricliiiioiid  to 
I^Behboig ;  fiom  Lynchburg  to  New  Riyer ;  mm  Suffolk,  in  Nooeemond 
county,  to  the  Roenoke  river,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldon,  in  North 
'C«rehna ;  and  in  seyeral  other  directions. 

The  EsfeiiemUe  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  by  the  legishture 
ef  Nerth  Carolina,  in  1890,  with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty  Uiousand  doU 
kn,  for  the  purpose  of  constructiug  a  rail-road  from  Fayetterille  to  Camp- 
bdltown,  on  Gape  Fear  river.  Rail-roads  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Yadkin-; 
from  the  Yadkin  to  the  Catawba  ;  and  from  Wilmington  to  the  iron  mining 
districts,  near  Statesville,  have  been  projected,  and  are  in  progress. 

The  Charleston  and  Hamhtrg  rail-road,  extending  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Hamburg,  opposite 
Aogusta,  in  Georgia,  was  opened  in  October,  1833,  for  its  entire  length. 
Tke  passenger  train  leaves  each  place  every  morning,  and  arrives  on  the 
•fenmg  of  the  day  of  departure.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the 
SoBth  Carolina  Canal  and  Rail-road  company,  which  has  received  pecu- 
aiiry  assistance  from  the  state.  A  second  rail-road  of  about  the  same 
length,  to  extend  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  is  also  embraced  within 
die  objects  of  this  company. 

Companies  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to 
CQDstmct  a  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  Chattahoochie,  opposite  Colum- 
bos,  in  Georgia ;  and  from  Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  through  Elyta  and 
Montevallo,  to  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee.     Rail-roads  have  also  been 

a'ected  between  Augusta  and  Heshman's  lake,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  i 
between  Augusta  and  Columbus,  on  the  Chattahoochie. 

The  Lexington  and  Ohio  rail-road  was  commenced  in  1831 ;  it  is  to 
extend  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river,  just 
below  the  falls,  *near  Shippingport,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  Louis- 
fiile.  Its  length  is  about  eigbtv  miles.  The  company  by  which  it  was 
undertaken  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1830,  with 
1  capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars.  Mad  River  and  Jjoke  Erie  rail- 
road is  to  commence  at  Dayton,  at  the  head  of  the  Miami  canal,  and  extend 
to  Sandusky,  on  lake  Erie,  thus,  by  means  of  the  canal  and  rail-road, 
opening  a  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  the  lake.  The  distance 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

The  Utinois  and  J  Michigan  rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Chicago,  on  lake 
Michigan,  and  contir  je  in  a  southwesterly  direction  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  summit  level :  in  this  distance  the  ascent  is  only  twenty-five 
Feet.  Afler  passing  the  summit  level,  it  is  to  cross  and  continue  along  the 
river  Des  Plaines,  to  the  foot  of  the  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of  eighty- 
five  miles,  with  a  descent  of  exactly  two  feet  a  mile  ;  thus  giving,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
of  rise  and  fall.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  a 
tmil-road  between  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Tutcum^  rail-road  extends  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur.  The  Lahe 
Pontehartrain  rail-road  extends  from  lake  Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleans, 
four  and  a  half  miles.  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  is  perfectly  straight, 
ind  nearly  level.  A  port  of  entry  has  been  established  on  the  lake,  and 
ID  artificial  harbor  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed  at  the  termina- 
Kum  of  the  rail-road.  The  West  Feliciana  rail-road  company  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana*  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
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by  Great  Britain,  and  we  cannot  giRt  rid  of  it  If  w«  sat  otnr  iModiiMii 
firee,  they  will  plunder  and  murder  as.  Religion  and  education  make  than 
Hiscontented  with  their  condition,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe  to  let  dbent 
have  either.  Besides,  were  they  free,  they  are  so  ignorant  and  lazy,  that 
they  neither  could  nor  would  maintain  themselves ;  they  would  rather 
starve  than  work.  We  could  not  do  without  them,  for  white  men  cannoc 
sustain  the  heat  of  our  climate.  If  we  allow  them  to  possess  property, 
they  will  soon  be  our  equals,  and  sharers  in  our  property  and  soil.  They 
are  destitute  of  intelligence,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for 
servitude.  We  treat  them  well,  and  they  are  contented.  They  wouki  not 
Accept  freedom,  were  it  offered,  and  they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  the 
free  laborers  in  the  northern  states.  If  free,  they  would  amalgamate  with 
us.  Above  all,  they  are  our  property,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  constitotiiHiy 
and  if  you  take  them  from  us,  you  wrong  us.  You  have  no  right  to  iiied<> 
die  with  the  matter,  and  if  you  do,  we  will  secede  from  the  union.' 

The  abolitionists  answer,  *  If  you  acknowledge  that  your  conduct  is  on- 
just  and  disgraceful,  and  displeasing  to  God,  cease  from  it.  You  oogkl  to 
scorn  to  hold  an  inheritance  of  sin  and  disgrace  from  Great  Britain.  If 
you  deplore  the  evil,  show  your  sorrow  by  action.  You  can  get  rid  of  it 
if  you  choose.  Your  slaves  will  not  murder  you  for  doing  them  justiea  ; 
but  they  will,  if  you  withhold  it  If  their  ignorance  makes  Qiem  dangeioiis, 
how  can  religion  and  education  have  the  same  efiect  ?  The  expeneoee  of 
ether  countries  does  not  justify  you  in  apprehending  any  danger  from 
emancipation.  They  now  maintain  themselves  and  you  too ;  surely  they 
ran  maintain  themselves  alone.  In  other  countries,  where  negroes  kave 
been  emancipated,  they  have  not  starved.  You  say  you  cannot  work  in 
your  country.  Have  you  tried  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  have  no  bosiness 
there.  If  they  acquire  property  by  their  industry,  why  should  they  not 
have  it  ?  They  do  so  in  the  north,  and  no  one  complains.  If  they  are 
inferior  to  yourselves  in  intellect,  it  is  no  reason  that  you  should  oppness 
them,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  the  fact  itself  is  not  proved.  If  yon 
treat  them  well,  and  they  love  you,  why  do  you  fear  them  ?  and  why  do 
so  many  run  away  ?  Offer  them  freedom,  and  see  if  they  will  not  accept 
it.  It  is  not  true  that  their  condition  is  preferable,  or  by  any  means  equal, 
to  that  of  free  laborers  in  the  north.  It  is  true  that  if  you  give  them  nee* 
dom,  they  will  amalgamate  with  you,  and  so  they  will,  if  they  remsin  in 
bondage.  Half  the  colored  people  in  the  United  States  are  muJattoes 
already.  No  constitution,  no  numan  law,  can  authorise  manifest  wrong; 
We  have  a  right  to  advise  you,  and  you  know  better  than  to  secede  DruD 
the  union.' 

These  arguments  have  been  extracted  almost  indiscriminately  fipom  iIm 
printed  papers  of  both  parties.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  judgment  to  foim 
of  the  matter ;  but  if  a  little  more  forbearance  were  shown  on  both  aides* 
it  would  do  no  harm.  The  question  involves  so  many  interests,  that  all 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  Umbl 
)fay  divine  Providence  remove  the  evil  from  our  land,  without  ii^nstioe  le 
Uny  one. 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— CANALS. 

OiBAT  iroproTements  have  been  introduced  in  the  inland  navigation  of 
Ae  United  States  within  the  last  twenty  years,  both  by  removing  impedi* 
IKats  that  have  obstructed  river  navigation,  and  by  the  construction  of 
cuals.  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  canal  have  been 
eonstructed  in  the  country,  and  numerous  works  of  this  description  are 
now  in  progress,  though  the  rail-road  has  perhaps,  in  most  instances,  been 
preferred,  where  the  circumstances  admitted  of  a  choice.  Our  description 
of  the  principal  canals  in  the  country  must  be  limited  to  a  mere  enomera*^ 
tion  of  the  most  important  particulars. 

Gan ALs  IN  New  England.  The  Cumberland  and  Ojford  canal  extends 
from  Portland  to  Sebago  pond,  and  was  completed  in  1^9.  Its  length  it 
twenty  and  a  half  miles  ;  its  width  at  the  surface  is  thirty-four  feet,  at 
the  bottom,  eighteen ;  its  depth  is  four  feet.  The  number  of  its  locks 
it  twenty-six.  A  lock  is  also  constructed  in  Songo  river,  by  which  navi* 
gition  is  continued  into  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  the  whole  nata- 
nl  and  artificial  water  communication  fifty  miles. 

Middlesex  canal  was  completed  in  1808,  and  opens  a  water  communica- 
tion between  Boston  and  the  central  part  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Merrimack  river.  It  has  but  one  summit  level,  one  hundred 
and  four  feet  above  Boston  harbor,  and  thirty-two  above  the  level  of  the 
Merrimack,  at  the  place  where  it  unites  wim  that  river  in  Ghelmsfordy 
above  Pawtucket  falls,  on  which  are  situated  the  great  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Lowell.  Its  length  is  twenty-seven  miles,  breadth  at  the 
torface  thirty  feet,  at  the  bottom  twenty ;  its  depth  of  water  is  three  feet, 
and  locks  are  twenty.  It  has  seven  aqueducts  over  streams  and  rivers, 
and  fifty  bridges,  with  stone  abutments  twenty  feet  apart.  Around  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  the  fol- 
lowing canals  have  been  constructed  : — Bow  canal,  completed  in  1812,  is 
one  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  passes  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  with  four 
locks ;  Hooksett  canal,  fifty  rods  in  length,  passes  Hooksett  falls  by  three 
locks,  with  a  lockage  of  sixteen  feet ;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight  miles  below 
the  above,  passes  a  fall  of  the  same  name,  by  a  lockage  of  forty-five  feet^ 
with  nine  locks ;  Union  canal,  immediately  below  Amoskeag,  overcomes 
seven  falls  in  the  river,  and  has  seven  locks  in  nine  miles. 

Pawtucket  canal,  in  the  town  of  Lowell,  is  used  not  only  for  passing  a 
iall  of  the  same  name,  but  also  for  supplying  very  extensive  hydraulic 
works.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  overcoming  a  difierence  of  level  of  thirty-two  feet. 

In  1811,  a  charter,  that  has  been  subsequently  renewed,  was  granted  to 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Winnipisiogee 
lake  to  Cocheco  river,  below  the  landing  at  Dover.  The  distance  is  twenty- 
seven  miles.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  fall  would  reauire  fifVy-three  locks. 
Hie  esfttob  has  besn  estimated  at  about  three  honorsd  thousand  dslhisk 
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The  Blaehtone  canal  extends  from  Worcester,  Maesaeknaetts,  to  Fnvfi" 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  forty-five  miles  long,  and  follows  in  the  graaier 
part  of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone  or  Pawtucket  river,  bom 
which  it  is  supplied  with  water.  Its  fall  from  the  summit  at  Worcester  to 
tide  water  at  rrovidence,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  six  tenths  feeC 
It  has  forty-eight  locks,  eighty  feet  long  hy  ten  wide ;  the  breadth  at  ito 
surface  is  thirty-four  feet,  at  the  bottom  eighteen ;  depth  of  water,  four 
feet  It  was  built  by  an  incorporated  company,  under  charter  from  the 
legislatures  of  4he  states  in  which  it  lies,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  This  canal 
facilitates  and  greatly  increases  the  trade  from  the  northern  part  of  Rhoda 
Island,  and  the  central  parts  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  markets  of  Provi* 
dence,  New  York,  and  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

The  Farmington  canal  was  commenced  in  1826,  upon  the  plan  of  con* 
necting,  by  a  line  of  seventy-eight  miles  of  artificial  navigation,  Connecti* 
cut  river,  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  with  New  Haven  harbor.  It 
is  thirty-six  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  twenty  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet 
in  depth.  The  locks  are  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
It  extends  fifty-eight  miles,  from  New  Haven  to  Southwick  ponds,  on  the 
boundary  of  Massachusetts,  and  cost  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  continuation  of  this  work,  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal  has  been 
constructed  in  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  Westfield ;  it  is  to  be  continued 
twenty  miles,  to  Northampton,  and  perhaps  even  to  Bamet,  in  Vermont 
The  difference  of  level  in  this  canal  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet. 
Enfield,  South  Hadley,  Montague^  and  Bellows  Falls  canals  are  short 
cuts  at  the  dififerent  falls  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  first  was  built  by 
a  company  incorporated  in  1824.  It  extends  around  the  falls  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  is  five  and  a  half  miles  in  lengtL 
It  has  two  stone  locks  of  ten  feet  lift,  each  ninety  feet  by  twenty,  and  is 
used  for  extensive  hydraulic  works,  as  well  as  for  navigation.  Before  the 
construction  of  this  work,  these  rapids  were  passed  in  boats,  but  offered 
great  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  South  Hadley  canal  was 
constructed  for  passing  a  fall  of  forty  feet  in  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  is  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a  cut  in  this  canal 
through  the  solid  rock,  three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  deep.  The 
company  that  undertook  this  work  was  incorporated  in  1792.  Montague 
canal,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  same  state  with  the  preceding, 
and  constructed  for  passing  Montague  falls,  is  three  miles  long,  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  three  deep.  BeUoios  Falls  canal,  in  Vermont,  opposite 
the  town  of  Walpole,  is  half  a  mile  long,  with  nine  locks,  overcoming  a 
fall  of  about  fifty  feet.     Several  other  short  canals  have  been  constructed 

\  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  in  this  state,  for  the  puipose  of 

r  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

New  Y  ork  Canals.  The  state  of  New  York  has  an  extensire  system 
of  inland  artificial  navigation,  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson 
with  that  of  the  lakes  and  Delaware  river.  The  ChampUan  canal  in  this 
state  passes  from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  on  lake  Champlain,  and  is  seven^« 
two  miles  in  length.  It  is  four  feet  deep,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  «t  the 
bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  It  has  twenty-one  locks,  and  its  ris«  and 
fid!  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet.  This  work  was  com- 
menced  in  October,  1817|  and  was  opened  for  navigation  in  Novembeii 


1819.    The  wliola  eoit  wu  nearly  tmei  million  two  hundred  thouaand 
Mhia. 

The  Erie  eanal  extends  from  Albany,  on  the  Hndson,  to  Buffalo,  on  lake 
Brie.  It  waa  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817,  and  was  fbst  nari- 
gated  firam  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  on  the  third  of  October,  1819 ; 
loUs  were  firat  recefved  in  July,  1820,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed 
IB  1885.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  length.  It  is  four 
fcet  deep,  twenty-eight  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  The 
MiibeT  of  locks  is  eighty-four,  and  the  rise  and  fall  are  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet  The  cost  was  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  A  little 
Mow  the  Cohoes  falls,  a  feeder  enters  from  the  Mohawk,  and  connecta 
Ike  Erie  with  the  Ghamplain  canal,  and  the  united  work  then  proceeds  to 
Albany,  ei^t  and  a  half  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hadson.  The  collections  upon  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  month  of  Septem* 
kr,  in  the  three  last  years,  stand  thus : 

1831.  1832.  1833.  (ncreaM  sfnce '31.    Increase  since '8a 

tl31,694   $137,184    8190,229     858,536    854,771 

This  great  increase  in  the   total  amount   of   tolls    has  taken   place. 

notwithstanding  a  reduction  in   the   rates   of   tolls    in    the    spring  of 

I     1833,  which  was  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  compared  with  former 

I     atea.     The  entire  amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  canal  in  1831,  was  one 

nuDiont  ninety-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  twenty- 

u  cents. 

Oswego  canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  extending  from  Salina  to  OswegOr 
coonecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal.     It  is  thirty-eight  miles  in 
leagthf  having  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  of  lockage,  all  descend-^ 
lag  to  lake  Ontario.     One  half  the  distance  is  a  canal  connected  with 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams ;  the  other  half  is  a  slack-water  naviga* 
tion  on  the  river.     It  cost  five   hundred   and  twenty-five  thousand,  one- 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.     The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  extending 
from  Geneva,  on  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma,  on  Erie  canal,  is  one  half 
canal,  and  one  half  slack- water  navigation.     It  was  constructed  in  1828. 
Its  length  is  twenty  miles  and  forty-four  chains ;  the  descent  from  Senecat 
lake  to  Montezuma  is  seventy-three  and  a  half  feet.     The  four  canals  last 
described  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  still  remain  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  state  government  as  public  property.* 

•  Aggregate  length  of  the  canals,  including  eight  miles  of  navigable  feeders,  492  miles. 

"  cost, $10,946,443  68 

"  tolls  in  1830,        1,056,799.67 

"  toUs  in  1831, 1,222,801.90 

The  canal  tolls  received  in  the  month  of  July,  1833,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fort}'-fleven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars ;  exceeding,  by 
fbrty*two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty -two  dollars,  and  two  cents,  the  sum  collected 
in  tke  corresponding  month  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
toUi  for  July  on  all  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  1832  and  1833,  to  wit : 

GbML  1833.  1832.  InciWM  rinca  I839(. 

Erie, $125,488.04  $91,747.57  $33,740.47 

Champlain, 17,293.94  11,112.23  6,181.71 

Cayuga  and  Seneca,    ....        2,084.63  1,890.03  194.60 

Oswego, 3,032.72  1,867.48  2,165.24 
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Chemung  canal,  another  work  of  the  state,  extends  frMi  the  head 
t)f  Seneca  lake  to  the  Chemung  (or  Tioga)  river.     It  is  eighteen  miles  i 
length,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  thirteen  miles  from  Fainted  Post,  on 
Chemung  river,  to  the  summit  level,  making  in  the  whole  thirty-one  n 
of  canal  navigation*     On  this  canal  are  fifty-three  locks  of  wood^  ^^*il! 
aqueducts,  and  seventy  bridges.     It  was  completed  in'1832.  ti| 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company  was  incorporated  in  Aprib 
1823,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  sfi 
constructing  i^  canal  and  rail-road  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  coal  iiiia# 
in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania*  The  canal  extends  from  the  tide-wiMC 
of  the  Hudson  to  Honesdale,  Wayne  county,  PennsYlvania«  a  distance  iC 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  when  it  meets  the  rail-road.  The  canal  is 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep<  The  most  ibm 
portant  article  of  transport  upon  this  canal  is  coal,  of  which  forty-thnA 
thousand  two  hundred  tons  were  brought  down  in  1830.  In  1ml,  till 
amount  of  tolls,  exclusive  of  that  of  coal  boats,  was  nineteen  thonsand,  £«• 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Harlem  canal  company  was  incorporated  in  April,  1826,  witha 
capital  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  canal  is  to  extenl 
from  Hudson  to  East  river,  through  Manhattan  island ;  its  length  is  thvti 
miles,  its  width  sixty  feet,  and  its  depth  six  or  seven.  It  is  to  be  wallsi 
with  stone  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  a  street  on  each  side  fifty  feet  wiJi 
its  whole  length,  with  a  lock  at  each  end  to  command  the  tide  water.* 

New  Jersey.  The  Morris  canal  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  extendi 
from  Jersey  city,  on  the  Hudson,  across  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  to  Dd»> 


The  receipts  for  tolls  to  the  close  of  July,  are  greater  by  one  hundred  Hknatrnd^fios 
dred  and  twaUjf-Uoo  doUarSy  and  ninety-eight  cents,  Uian  they  were  for  the  same  period  iMl 
year.  Some  estimate  of  the  great  increase  of  business  upon  the  canals  may  be  lonMl 
firom  the  fact,  that  the  diminution  in  the  rates  of  toll,  operating  npon  the  ankles  wftU 
were  transported  upon  the  canals  in  1832,  would  probably  diminish  the  rnggngM 
amount  of  tolls  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  season.  At  Iks 
diminish^  rates  of  toll,  such  has  been  the  increase  of  articles  transported,  that  in  tfani 
months  and  eight  days,  the  aggregate  amount  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  mflntls 
of  1832,  by  the  sum  of  more  than  one  hvndred  thousand  dollars. 

*  The  following  canals  are  projected  or  in  progress,  the  first  two  by  the  state,  the  r^ 
mainder  by  private  corporations. 

Chenango  canal,  to  extend  from  the  Erie  canal,  in  Oneida  county,  to  Binpifaampton,  ia 
Broome  county,  on  Susquehannah  river.    Length,  ninety-two  and  three  foniths  ndkik 

Elevation  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the  summit  level, 706  feet.. 

Descent  from  thence  to  the  Susquehannah  river, 303    '< 

Total  lockage, 1,009    « 

Estimated  cost, $W4,775.36 

Black  River  canal,  to  extend  from  Rome  to  the  High  falls  on  the  Black  river,  thirty<m 
miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  nine  miles  at  Boonville,  and  the  improvement  of  fiitf 
miles'  river  navigation  from  the  High  falls  to  Carthage. 

Length  of  canal  and  river  navigation, 76  miles. 

Rise  and  fkll  from  Rome  to  the  Black  river, 1,078  feet 

Estimated  cost, 1602^4 

Chittenango  canal.  Company  incorporated  in  1818.  Length  one  and  a  half  sQil 
Extends  from  Chittenango  mill  to  the  Erie  canal,  with  four  locks. 

Sodus  canal.    Comnany  incorporated  in  1829.    Capital,  two  hundred  thousand  M» 
lars.    Canal  to  extena  from  Seneca  river  to  Great  Soaus  bay,  on  lake  Ontario. 
The  following  canal  companies  have  been  incorporated,  which  have  not  yet  cob 
openuions.     Hariem  river,  Owasco  and  Ene,  Auburn  and  Owasco,  New  Toife 
SiaraDy  I^ttsaxai  Jdbnon  ooontyi  Oswego,  Greenville,  Black  river,  sad  Long  blsad 
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aquaw  prepares  something  for  him  to  eat    They  are  ready  to  share  tlieir 
last  morsel  with  their  friends. 

They  are  immoderately  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors,  which  they 
procure  from  the  white  traders,  and  which  have  been  the  means  of  destroy* 
mg  multitudes  of  them.  Before  their  intercourse  with  white  men,  they 
had  no  intoxicatins^  beverage  ;  and,  excepting  the  liquor  which  they  pro- 
core  from  the  mercnants,  their  meals  are  temperate,  and  their  habits  ofUfe 
active.  Their  diseases  are  few,  and  seldom  of  long  duration.  Many  of 
them  fall  in  battle,  and  multitudes  are  occasionally  swept  away  by  small- 

Sox.  To  the  healing  art  they  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers  ;  although, 
y  means  of  simples,  they  m  some  instances  perform  surprising  cures. 
Id  general,  however,  these  pretenders  to  medical  skill  are  mere  quacks  and 
jugglers,  who  affect  to  chase  away  disease  by  howling,  blowing  on  the  pa- 
tient, and  by  various  incantations,  slight-of-hand  performances,  and  super- 
atitious  rites. 

Some  of  their  medical  men  pretend  to  have  seen  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
to  have  conversed  with  him  in  some  visible  form,  as  of  a  buflfalo,  beavery 
or  other  animal,  and  to  have  received  from  him  some  medicine  of  peculiar 
efficacy.  The  animal  whose  form  had  appeared  is  considered  to  be  the 
remedy ;  and  they  imitate  its  cry  in  making  their  medical  applications. 
The  medicine  bag,  in  which  these  savage  physicians  have  a  few  herbs, 
entire  or  pulverized,  and  which  they  administer  with  a  little  warm  water, 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  Indian  medical  practice.  Indeed,  the  head 
of  every  family  has  his  medicine  bag,  which  is  a  place  of  sacred  deposit, 
and  to  the  sanctity  of  which  he  commits  his  most  precious  articles.  The 
value  of  its  contents  an  Indian  only  can  appreciate. 

In  every  stage  of  society,  persons  appear  who  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  Of  this  description  are  the  jugglers,  con- 
jurers, or  powahs,  among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Indians.  They 
are  partly  medical  quacks,  partly  religious  impostors.  Many  of  them  are 
dexterous  jugglers  and  cunning  cheats.  They  pretend  to  foretell  future 
events,  and  even  to  influence  the  weather.  It  is  likely  that  they  are  often, 
in  some  measure,  the  dupes  of  their  own  artifices. 

The  sweating  houses  of  the  Indians  are  often  employed  for  medical 
purposes,  although  they  are  places  of  social  recreation  also.  A  hole  is  dug 
m  the  ground,  and  over  it  is  built  a  small  close  hut,  with  an  opening  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  patient.  A  number  of  heated  stones  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  patient  enters,  having  a  vessel  full  of  wa- 
ter along  with  him ;  and  being  seated  on  a  place  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  entrance  is  closed.  He  sprinkles  water  on  the  heated  stones,  and  is 
£Oon,  by  the  steam,  thrown  into  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  Afler  this 
has  continued  for  some  time,  the  person  is  taken  out  and  plunged  into  cold 
water.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  always  ending  with  the 
steam-bath.  The  Indians  use  this  as  a  general  remedy ;  but  its  salutary 
effects  are  experienced  chiefly  in  rheumatic  diseases,  in  which  its  efficacy 
18  at  times  very  great. 

The  Indians  l^ar  disease  with  composure  and  resignation ;  and,  when 
br  advanced  in  life,  often  long  for  the  hour  of  dissolution.  'It  is 
better,'  said  an  aged  sachem,  'to  sit  than  to  stand,  to  sleep  than  to  be 
awake,  to  be  dead  than  alive.'  The  dying  man  exhorts  his  children  to  be 
iaduatrioua,  kind  to  their  friends,  bat  implacable  to  their  enemies.    He 
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milM.  npsin. 

Delaware  division,    .             .59  34  tlO^OUO  $87,339  §97,999 

Colombia,  east  division,  .    .       10  1,658  7,31§  6^974 

Harrisburg  line,        ...      )  g^  3,108  6,215  9,384 

Susquehanna  division,     .    .   )  5,b55  11,709  17,964 

North  branch  do 551-2  18,584  37,168  55,752 

West  branch  do 241-2  6,699  13,397  20,096 

Juniata  do 89  22,826  44,651  66,977 

Western  do 105  24,406  48,812  73^18 

French  creek  feeder,      .     .    .    191-2  74  4,327  4,401 

Total,  4261-4  $92,708  $260,936  $353/S44 

The  main  trunk  of  this  system  of  canals  commences  at  Columbia,  at  die 
tennination  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-road,  and  extends  thenee 
westward  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  a  half  miles,  till  it  meets  the 
Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  at  Holidaysburg.  It  recommences  at  die 
western  extremity  of  the  rail-road,  and  continues  westward  one  hnndiet 
and  five  miles,  to  the  Monongahela  river  at  Pittsburg. 

The  following  canals,  constructed  by  the  state,  have  been  bat  recendy 
completed  : 

Frankstoum  line  of  the  Juniata  division,  extending  from  Huntingdon  to 
Holidaysburg,  is  thirty  and  one  third  miles  in  length,  including  about  fif- 
teen and  three  fourths  miles  of  slackwater  navigation.  Beaver  divistOB 
commences  upon  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  and  extends 
to  Newcastle.  Lcilgth,  twenty-four  and  three  fourths  miles,  of  which 
about  two  thirds  are  slackwater  and  towing-path.  Franklin  line  com- 
mences on  Alleghany  river,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  extends  np 
the  latter  stream  till  it  meets  the  French  creek  feeder.  Length,  twenty- 
two  and  one  fourth  miles,  seventeen  of  which  are  slackwater  and  towing^ 
path.  Lycoming  line  commences  at  Muncy  dam,  and  extends  up  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  terminates  at  the  Big  island,  opposite  to 
the  iiiouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  Length,  forty-one  and  one  fourth  miles,  of 
which  about  ten  miles  are  slackwater.  Wyoming  line  of  the  North  branch 
division  commences  at  the  Nanticoke  dam,  and  extends  up  the  North 
branch,  and  terminates  near  the  mouth  of  Lackawannock  creek.  LeDgdi» 
sixteen  miles. 

Delaware  and  Maryland.  The  Ckesapeak  and  Delaware  canal  was 
commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  about  five  years.  It  is  thirteen  and 
five  eighths  miles  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
face. Leaving  the  Delaware,  forty-nve  miles  below  Philadelphia,  it  crosses 
the  peninsula,  and  meets  Chesapeak  bay.  The  summit  level  is  twelve 
feet  above  tide  water.  The  whole  cost  of  this  work  was  two  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Port  Deposit  canal  is  a  public  work  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  extending  ten  miles  along  a  line  of  rapids,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  north  of  the  boundary  line  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  short  canals,  one  of  twelve  hundred  jrsidst 
and  one  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  around  the  Oreat  and  Lower  Falls  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  Chesapeak  and  Ohio  canal  com^ny  received  their  charter  firom 
Virginia  in  1824,  and  it  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  by  Maryland 
and  congress.    The  proposed  length  is  three  hundred  and  forty-one  an<l 
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fM  fiMrth  miles,  from  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac  river,  above  George- 

toiTD,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  to  its  termination  near  PSttsburg,  Penn- 

i    iflfank.    Its  depth  is  six  or  seven  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  fifty, 

ud  at  the  surface  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.     Five  miles  from  Oeorgetown, 

unngements  have  been  made  for  constructing  branches  to  Alexandria, 

Bsltimore,  and  the  navy  yard  at  Washington.     The  amount  of  lockage 

nqniied  on  the  whole  canal  is  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 

feet    At  the  summit  level  on  the  Allegbany  mountain,  a  tunnel  is  require 

sd,  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  long,  with  a  deep  cut  of  one  thousand  and 

dxty  yards  at  the  western  end,  and  another  of  fourteen  yards  at  the  eastern 

end,  rach  of  which  opens  into  a  large  basin.     The  original  eitimate  of  the 

«Mt  was  twenty-two  million,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 

dollars. 

Ohio.  This  state  has  been  active  and  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of 
cmals  as  public  works.  The  state  canals  are  the  Okio  and  tbe  Miami 
The  Ohio  canal  connects  lake  Erie,  at  Cleaveland,  with  the  Ohio  river,  at 
Portsmouth ;  its  main  trunk*  is  three  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length ;  its 
hteral  branches  and  feeders  make  twenty-four  in  addition.  Miami  canal 
eonnects  the  town  of  Dayton,  situated  on  the  Great  Miami  river,  with  the 
Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati.  Its  main  trunk  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
it  has  a  side-cut  of  one  mile.  The  total  length  of  canals  in  Ohio,  con- 
ducted at  the  public  expense,  and  owned  by  the  state,  is  four  hundred 
■lies.  The  Lancaster  Lateral  canal  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  was  con- 
tfmcled  fay  an  incorporated  company.  The  expense  of  the  Ohio  canals 
has  been  about  five  million  dollars. 

YzaGiifiA  AKD  North  Carolina.  At  the  city  of  Richmond  is  the  /omat 
Bimr  canal,  around  a  fall,  with  twelve  locks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of 
eighty  feet,  and  connecting  tide  water  with  a  basin  on  Shockoe  hill.  From 
dus  Imsia  proceeds  a  canal  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  uniting  with  the 
river.  Three  miles  further  up  is  a  short  canal,  with  three  locks,  over- 
coming a  fall  of  thirty-four  feet.  The  James  and  Jackson  River  canal  ex- 
tends from  the  basin  at  Richmond,  to  a  fall  in  Goveland  county,  a  distance 
of  thirty  and  a  half  miles.  There  is  also  a  canal  seven  miles  long,  around 
the  falls  on  James  river,  in  Rockland  county.  Canals  have  also  been  con- 
structed to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  Dismal 
Swamp  canal  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  long,  lying  partly  in  Virginia, 
and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  It  connects  the  waters  of  Chesapeak  bay 
with  Albemarle  sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  at  the 
head  of  Pasquotank  river.  The  expense  of  this  canal  was  three  hundred 
smd  sixty  thousand  doUars,  of  which  two  hundred  thousand  were  subscribed 
by  the  United  States.  The  Danville  and  Dan  River  canals  are  a  series  of 
improvements  upon  the  upper  branches  of  Roanoak  river.  The  North 
Wegtf  Weldony  Clubfoot  and  Harlow^  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin.  Tar  River,  New 
River,  and  Catawba  canals,  have  done  much  to  improve  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  North  Carolina.  The  Santee,  Cohdnbia,  and  Saluda  canals,  from 
Columbia,  through  the  Columbia  canal  into  Broad  river,  and  through  the 
Saluda  canal,  from  Broad  into  Saluda  river,  through  Drehr  and  Zorick's 
canalsy  on  to  the  Abbeville  county  line,  near  Cambridge ;  also  from  Santee 
river,  by  the  Santee  canal,  into  Cooper's  river,  and  down  this  river  to  the 
port  at  Charleston,  present  a  mixed  navigation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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milev.     Winyttw  foasai  ii  ten  miles  in  length,  uniting  the  Santee 
with  Winyaw  bay. 

KxNTUcrr.    The  Louitville  and  Portland  canal  passes  from  the 
at  Louisrille,  to  a  point  of  the  same  below  the  rapids,  a  distance  of 
miles.    It  is  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  large  yessels,  an 
general  government  have  contributed  towards  its  completion. 

Gborgia  and  LouiBiAKJk.  The  Savannah  and  Ogatehee  canal  is  si: 
miles  in  lencth,  passing  from  Savannah  river,  at  Savannah,  to  the  i 
chee  river ;  hence  it  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Alatahama.  The  Cartn 
canal  is  a  short  cut  to  admit  small  vessels  into  a  basin  in  the  rear  of. 
Orleans,  exteading  from  bayou  St.  John.  It  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  is  without  locks.  The  Lafourche  is  a  small  canal,  supplied  with  ^ 
only  when  the  Mississippi  is  in  flood,  uniting  the  outlet  of  Lafoi 
with  the  chain  of  lakes  and  creeks  which  lead  into  the  lower  Teche 
opens  the  conunerce  of  Attacapas  to  New  Orleans.  The  Plaquemina' 
passes  from  the  Mississippi  into  bayou  Plaquemine,  at  its  efflux  fm 
Mississippi,  and  is  navigable  only  at  times  of  high  flood.  The  Nm 
leans  and  Teche  Biter  canal  is  a  projected  navigation  of  one  hu 
miles,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  waters  which  unite  wit 
Teche  river,  at  Berwick's  bay. 

*  The  spirit  of  enterprise,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  '  has  been  displayed 
scale  conmiensurate  with  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Umted  8 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  Hollaira,  no  country  on  the 
of  the  globe  contains  so  many  or  as  extensive  canals  as  this  lepuUiei 
the  whole  of  combined  Europe  has  not  effected  as  much  during  di 
sixteen  yoars,  as  the  three  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  luid 
only.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  canals  in  the  union  is  two 
sand,  five  hundred  and  twenty«six,  including  about  two  hundred 
sixty-four  which  are  nearly  finished,  and  which  will  be  navigable  di 
the  ensuing  spring,  (1S33.)  Several  extensive  canals  are  in  progreei 
an  immense  number  of  projected  or  authorized  works  are  not  inchid 
the  summary  just  given.  Nearly  three  fifths  of  the  aggregate  an 
have  been  executed  in  the  three  states  above  mentioned.' 
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CHAPTER  Vm.— GOVERNMENT. 

B  political  association  of  the  American  j^ople  commenced  at  a  wry 
f  period.  A  long  time  before  the  revolutionary  troubles,  it  was  gene- 
perceived  and  acknowledged  that  the  true  safety  and  prosperitr  of  die 
Ilea  were  to  be  found  only  in  their  union.  In  the  year  1643,  the  colo- 
of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  entorad 
a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  mutual  protection 
Ht  the  claims  of  their  Dutch  neighbors,  and  to  resist  apprehended  ag- 
km  from  the  Indians.  By  their  articles  of  confederation,  the  juris- 
m  of  each  colony  within  its  own  borders  was  to  be  exclusive ;  in  everr 
each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  provi- 
,  according  to  its  population  ;  and  an  annual  congress  of  two  commia- 
n  from  each  colony  was  to  be  held,  with  power  to  decide  on  all  mat- 
if  general  interest.  With  some  alterations,  this  confederacy  existed 
than  forty  years ;  and  it  was  dissolved  only  in  1686,  when  the  char- 
•f  the  New  England  colonies  were  vacated  by  a  commission  from 
James  II. 

the  year  1754,  a  congress  of  a  very  interesting  character  assembled 
IbanT.  It  was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  loras  commissioners  for 
I  aDG  the  plantations,  and  consisted  of  delegates  from  the  New  England 
inees.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  object  of  the 
ing  was  to  consider  the  best  means  of  defending  the  colonies,  in  the 
of  a  war  with  France.  The  lords  commissioners  had  reference  mere- 
forming  friendly  connections  with  the  Indian  tribes  ;  but  the  colonies 
Iged  more  extensive  views.  This  convention  proposed  a  plan  of  nnioQ, 
naich,  however,  public  sentiment  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  it  met  with  the 
liar  fortune  of  being  rejected  both  by  the  crown  and  the  people.  Lo- 
ealousies  and  disputes  in  regard  to  boundaries,  had  at  that  time  so 
ed  the  different  colonies,  that  governor  Pownal  felt  himself  authorized 
y,  in  his  work  on  the  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  that  they  had 
le  principle  of  association  among  them,  and  that  their  manner  of  set- 
mtt  diversity  of  charters,  conflicting  interests,  and  mutual  rivalship 
jealousies,  would  render  an  union  impracticable.  Happy  for  our  peo- 
hat  the  stone  which  they  rejected  has  become  the  comer  stone  of  our 
icml  temple ;  for  the  whole  edifice  must  be  crushed  and  crumbled* 
1  profane  hands  shall  be  laid  upon  that  which  is  its  strength  and  fouQ- 
n! 

en  could  not,  however,  remain  insensible  of  the  great  advantages  that 
i  inevitably  result  from  a  federate  union.  A  common  interest  was 
ned  to  be  made  more  apparent  and  pressingby  a  common  danger, and 
after  the  first  unfriendly  measures  of  the  British  government,  a  con- 
I  of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  was  assembled  at  New  York  in  Octo- 
1765.  This  step  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  and 
preparatory  to  a  more  extensive  and  general  association  of  the  colo- 
,  which  took  place  in  September,  1774,  and  laid  the  foundatioii  of  per- 
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manent  independence.  At  this  last  period,  the  impending  oppresnom  af 
Great  Britain  induced  the  colonies  to  unite  in  sending  delegates  to  a  coik 
gress  at  Philadelphia,  with  authority  to  consult  together  for  the  comnoff 
welfare.  The  measures  adopted  hj  this  assembly  met  with  a  prompt  awl 
ffeneral  obedience,  and  the  union  thus  auspiciously  formed  was  cominiied 
by  a  succession  of  delegates  in  congress ;  it  has  continued  through  the 
struggles  of  a  revolution,  foreign  war  and  domestic  dissension. — GroD  granl 
•that  it  may  be  perpetual. 

In  May,  1775,  a  congress,  with  ample  discretionary  powers,  aasemUei 
.in  Philadelphia.  Georgia  soon  after  acceded  to  the  measures  ihat  htd 
been  adopted,  and  completed  the  confederacy  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Is 
Massachusetts,  hostilities  had  been  already  commenced,  and  the  appeal  to 
arms  was  now  considered  as  the  only  resource.  Congress  prepared  to  sap- 
port  this  measure,  and,  gradually  assuming  all  the  attributes  of  sorereignty, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  declared  the  united  colonies  to  be  free 
and  independent  states.  The  consequences  of  this  step  belong  more  pro> 
perly  to  another  portion  of  this  volume.  In  June,  1776,  congress  under- 
took to  prepare  articles  of  confederation ;  but  it  was  not  till  November  of 
the  following  year  that  they  were  able  so  far  to  unite  discordant  interests, 
as  to  adopt  diese  articles.  In  passing  through  the  states,  they  met  witk 
still  stronger  impediments,  and  it  was  not  till  three  years  after  their  firal 
promulgation,  that  they  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  United 
States.  This  confederation  proved  imbecile  and  insignificant,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  assumption  of  power  not  granted  by  the  fundamental  charter 
of  the  union,  that  congress  could  rescue  the  country  from  the  most  humili- 
ating consequences.  A  quorum  of  congress  could  with  di^ulty  be  assem* 
Ued ;  the  finsmces  of  the  nation  were  annihilated ;  in  1784,  the  whole 
army  amounted  but  to  eighty  men,  and  the  states  were  urged  to  provide 
some  of  the  militia  to  garrison  the  western  posts.  In  short,  to  use  the  im- 
pressive and  melancholy  language  of  the  Federalist, '  each  state,  yielding 
to  the  voice  of  immediate  interest  or  convenience,  successively  withdrew 
its  support  from  the  confederation,  till  the  frail  and  tottering  edifice  was 
leady  to  fedl  upon  our  heads,  and  to  crush  us  beneath  its  ruins.' 

The  first  efiort  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  miseries  and  dangers  of 
die  confederation  originated  in  Virginia,  in  the  proposition  for  a  conventioB 
of  delegates  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce.  A  partial  representation 
of  the  states  was  in  this  manner  collected  at  Annapolis,  and  the  plan  of  a 
national  convention  was  by  this  body  strongly  recommended  to  congress, 
.for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  government  that  should  be  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  nation.  Congress  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  imme- 
diately acted  upon  it ;  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  all  the  states 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  a  general  convention,  and  their  delegates  assem* 
bled  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  This  assembly  united  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  talents,  high-minded  integrity,  and  disinterested  patri* 
otism,  and  commanded  the  public  regard  and  confidence  in  their  fullest 
extent.  After  a  tranquil  deliberation  of  several  months,  the  plan  of  go^ 
Temment,  which  now  forms  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
adopted  with  unprecedented  unanimity.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed  befoie  it 
leceived  the  assent  of  a  sufficient  number  of  states  to  give  it  a  political  ex* 
.  istence ;  but  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1789,  the  government  was  duly  orgs* 
Biied  and  set  in  motion.    It  was  not  till  the  year  1790,  that  the  coostiltt 
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Ind  reoeired  the  aiumimous  ratification  of  all  the  tAemfaen  ef  the 
ff^ginl  oonfederacy.  '  The  peaceable  adoption  of  this  gOTemment/  says 
fkaoeUor  Kent, '  imder  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  presented 
ihe  case  of  an  effort  of  deliberation,  combined  with  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of 
mmsai  concession,  which  vma  without  example.  It  most  be  a  soorce  of 
jut  pride,  and  of  the  most  grateful  recollection,  to  every  American,  who 
reflects  seriously  on  the  difficulty  of  the  experiment,  the  manner  in  which 
il  was  conducted,  the  felicity  of  its  issue,  and  the  fkte  of  similar  trials  in 
elher  nations  of  the  earth.'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  constitution  as 
adopted,  with  its  subsequent  amendments : 

Wi,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  onion,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranqaillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfore,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  onr  posterity,  do 
oidain  and  establish  this  Ck)nstitution  for  the  United  States  oi  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Sunoir  I.  All  le^slative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of 
Ike  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Sic.  II.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
SBcaod  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have 
dte  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  kgis- 
htnre. 

Ifo  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twemy- 
ftfe  yeazv,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
dBCted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

BoRsentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which 
BMT  oe  uicluded  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  whieh  ^aR 
be  deUErmined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
serviee  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  aH  other 
aersons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years,  after  the  first  meel- 
Bg  of  the  congress  of  the  United  Statest,  and  within  every  subseqnem  term  often  years, 
m  sach  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatrves  shadl  not 
exceed  one  for  e\'ery  thirty  thousand,  but  each  stale  shall  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tire;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  he  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be 
entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsj-lvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  fh-e,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  executive  authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  reprt'spntatives  shall  choose  tlieir  speaker  and  other  officers ;  and  shall 
kare  ihe  sole  power  of  im{)eachmeut. 

Sec.  III.  The  senate  of  xho  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shcdl  have 
one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
diail  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  durinp^  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
tiiereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting-  of  the  legtdature, 
vfakh  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
ao  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall 
ktve  no  vote,  tuiless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempoie^  in  te 
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absence  of  the  vice  president,  or  when  he  shall  exerdse  the  office  of  president  d  Jg 
United  States. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments :  when  sitting  lor  IhH 
puqweey  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmatioD.  When  the  president  of  the  United  SMS 
IS  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside  ^  and  no  person  ^lall  be  convicted  withMl  tti 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  fm 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  vakt 
the  United  States  ^  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  snbjeei  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sac.  IV.    The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  lep^ 
sentatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  omgrai 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choong  \ 
senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  bi 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sfic.  V.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
Its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  bot 
ft  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  eachhous^ 
m^  provide. 

£ach  huuse  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  fordis* 
orderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  tbi 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  aal 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress^  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  olhei, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  whidi  the  t«o 
houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Ssc.  VI.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  fijr  tilck 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Statti: 
They  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  telony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privilegeA 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  ^ech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  v^ 
pointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  hava 
oeen  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  VII.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives  ; 
but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  shaD, 
before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  :  if  he  approve, 
be  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  shnll  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  jonmal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  afler  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  houaei 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  hmise^ 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  detei^ 
mined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  biH 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  eaeh  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
turned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  «t,  \ 
the  congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  lair. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  hooae  of 
representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pif^ 
sented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  {  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shaft 
be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repaired  by  two  thirds  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limjt^^jnn*  preacribai 
ia  the  cue  of  a  hill. 
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,yiIL    Tke  coagiMi  diill  have  power  to  Hy  and  ooDeet  tuei^  duiiei.  impoiti 

Mi tMomM,  tolHy  the  debli  and  pronde  for  the  oommoii defence  and  genou  wdybM 
jf  Ae  United  Sales :  hot  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  riliall  be  unifiSm  throiudKmt 
As  Uniied  States; 

To  boRoir  mcmej  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  vegnlate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  seyeial  states,  and  with 
the  Indiin  tribes ; 

To  establiiih  an  nnifbrm  rule  of  naturalization,  and  oniform  laws  on  the  sobject  of 
leakniplcies  thronghont  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standaid 
il  weights  and  measures ; 

To  pnmde  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
Oiuad  States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads : 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
udion  and  inTentors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  y 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
Igunst  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  caj^ 
tares  on  land  and  water ; 

To  nise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  fiv  a 
laager  tenn  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  tlie  laws  of  the  union,  suppresf 
lumiiectiops,  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  pnivide  for  organizing,  rrming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
SBch  parts  of  ihem  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  states  reroectivelv  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
■OitiA  aoooimng  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  ex* 
*— iti"g  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of 
oongress,  becoone  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  liko 
anthority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other 
■eedAil  buildings ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart riient  or  otiice  thereot". 

Sec  IX.  The  mi^rution  or  im|)ortation  of  such  pers^^ris  as  any  of  the  states  now  ex- 
isting shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  ])y  the  conipress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ei^rht,  hut  a  tux  or  duty  may  be  im])Oscd  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  pi>rson. 

The  privUeire  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor])ns  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  pass»"d. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  l)e  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  Of 
enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  state  over  those  of  another  :  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be 
jbliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  dra^^n  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
Dode  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  pablie  money  shall  tM  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

Sac.  X.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letten 
at  marque  and  repri^ ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit  j  make  any  thing  but  gold 
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and  flihrer  ooiii  a  tender  in  najrtnent  of  debts ;  pass  any  bUls  of  attainder,  ex  j 
law,  or  law  immuring  the  (K>ligattoa  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nomUry . 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  im; 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inq>ection 
and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  importa  or  et_, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
ject  to  the  revision  and  control  of' the  congress. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep  train 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  ancttir 
state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invadked,  or  in  waA 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  I.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United  Stitei 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with 
the  vice  president,  chosen  for  the  some  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  diieet,  t 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  wIubI 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  congress  :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  penoa 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  deetor. 

[*  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  po^ 
sons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themsdvd. 
And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  ta 
each  ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  goren* 
ment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  president  oCthi 
senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  thi 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  grotest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  nnmbor 
of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immedwtdy  chooM 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  ths 
five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  president.  Bflf 
in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representatkn  ham 
each  state  having  one  vote  :  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  oi 
members  from  two  tnirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  nf^'^ffftiy 
to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  httving  tht 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  vice  president.  But  if  there  dunhl  le* 
main  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  snail  choose  from  them  by  ballot 
the  vice-president.] 

The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  whiA 
they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person,  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  presidem ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  his  death,  resignation,  or  ina* 
bility  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  tlie  said  office,  the  same  shall  der^e  on  the 
vice  president,  and  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  remoral,  death,  ra* 
signation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice  president,  declaring  what  officer 
sluill  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  services  a  compensatioii,  whiA 
duUl  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  bom  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  otth  or 
affirmation : — *  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wilt  foithfolly  execute  &e  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
•ad  d^^oid  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

*  Ibis  dlSat  la  tDmUid*     P—  mm^nAfifmmfm   J{/f%^  fjl 


VOUnCAL  GBOORAFHT. 

Smb.  JL  The  pnsideiit  shall  be  oommandenn-chief  of  the  army  and  iuitt  of  the  Uoited 
SWei^  and  of  the  militia  uf  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  senriee  of  the 
Vaiiea  Staiea ;  he  may  require  the  opinicn,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
At  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
rffeaiL  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re|Hrieves  and  pardons  for  offences  againil  the 
lUtod  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  trea- 
tiei,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
nd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
■iuMera  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  united 
Suues,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
otahhsbed  by  law :  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
ofioersy  as  they  think  proper,  in  \he  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  hrads 
flf  departments. 

Tbe  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 


Sac.  m.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of 
Ihe  union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  nt- 
camj  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  oS  ad- 
{oamiiient,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper :  he  shall  receive 
ambanadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  DBiithfiilly 
oeeoied,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  nr.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall 
fee  removied  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
.U^  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  ni. 
;.  I.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  conjt, 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estabUsb. 
{es,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  daring  good 
r,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  whick 
ihall  BOC  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sic.  II.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  oonstimtion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  l^  made 
mder  their  authority  ; — to  all  cases  affectiag  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
eoDsals  i — to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ; — to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ,* — to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ; — be- 
tween a  state  and  citizen  of  another  state  ;— between  citizens  of  different  statf»s ; — be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dififerent  states,  and  be- 
tween a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
wl&ich  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
■n  tbe  other  ca.ses  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  iact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  con- 
l^resB  shall  make. 

Tbe  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  coses  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 
trial  shflil  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
eongress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sxo.  III.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

No  person  shall  ^  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder 
of  tieaaon  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
iua  attainted. 

ARTICLE  rv. 
Sec.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  recorda, 
md  judidal  proceedings  of  every  other  state.    And  the  congress  may  by  general  laiM 
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pKscnbe  the  maimer  in  which  each  acts,  records  and  proceediiigi  Aill  be  prave^ 
the  effect  thereof. 

Sbc.  II.  The  dtizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priTilegei  and  immiuttte  tf 
citizens  in  the  several  slates. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  afaaO  flee  Wt^ 
jnsticci  and  be  fonnd  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  ezecutlTe  anthority  «f  III 
state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  haviag  jnnadietfai 
of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  arii 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dischariged  from 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
labor  may  be  due. 

Sbc.  III.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  nnion :  hat  no 
state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state ;  nor  any 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  withoat  the 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
lions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  ».^    . 
ing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  UbM    | 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state.  - 

Sec.  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  the  xmion,  a  repabfioii 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion :  and  on  appi» 
tion  of  Uie  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  he  ooovcmQ 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
The  congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pn» 
pose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  twa 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  wUd^ 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  C0B8titatkB| 
when  ratified  by  ^e  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  coDTentioail 
in  three  fourths  thereof  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  \if 
congress  :  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoih 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  afiect  the  first  and  fourth  danaet  ia 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  d^ 
prived  of  its  equal  sufirage  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  agreements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  cooslilM* 
t&on,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  tht 
confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  jiiii  iiiaiOD 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  bebouid 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  terornl 
state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  Unit^  States  and 
of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitntUMi : 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  psMic 
under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
ment  of  this  constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS 
To  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ratified  according  to  thepro^sioQi  of  Anflflk 

article  of  the  foregoing  Constitution. 

[Congress,  at  its  first  session,  begun  and  held  in  the  city  of  New  Toric,  on  Wednciwia¥» 
the  4th  of  March,  1789,  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  twalTt  naMnL 
sients  to  the  constitution,  ten  of  which,  only,  were  adopted.  They  are  the  ten  flnt  fil 
Itminf: 
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Tbe  21th  aitkk  of  the  uneBdments  was  proposed  at  the  secood  eeaskn  of  the  third 
■^gicM,  Vk  1794  j  and  the  12th  article  at  the  first  sessioo  of  the  eighth  congress  in 
IBM.    Both  of  which  were  afterwards  adopted  hy  the  requisite  nomber  of  states.] 

Imcsx  I.  Ckmgress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
IwMsfing  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  nreedom  of  speechi  or  of  the  ]»neBS , 
~^  Ae  ti^  of  the  peoj^  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 


Aar.  IL  A  well-regnlated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
Ae  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Abt.  m.  No  soldier  shall  m  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
coBsent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Ait.  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
cAUBji  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  ana  no  war* 
tMlB  sluJi  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu« 
Mr  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Abt.  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infkmous 
ufauL,  anless  on  a  piesentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 
Ibt  iBBd  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mititia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  jmb- 
ie  Ihoger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeo- 
wdy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  agamst 
■lasflfj  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  p|nupert3r,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
fRVUe  property  m  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 
Act.  vI.  In  aU  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
^L  pahKc  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  tbe  crime  shall  have 
oammitted,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
d  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wimesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
!  die  assistance  of  council  for  bis  defence. 
r.  VII.  In  suits  of  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
dollars^  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury, 
B  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
of  the  common  law. 

r.  Vm.    Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
and  nnnsnal  punishments  inflicted. 
AxT.  DC.    The  enumeration  in  tbe  constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
mied  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Abt.  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hAiited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Abt.  il.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
Id  aay  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
1^  cjtjgena  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 
Abt.  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
lent  and  vice  president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
lent,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  thev  shall 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  votea  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
vice-president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  cer^ 
tiQr>  uul  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
ident  of  the  senate : — The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  se- 
and  boose  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
Bted : — ^The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the 
'dent,  if  such  nmnber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and 
person  have  such  majority,  then  ih>m  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
Bding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  representatives 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the 
shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
on  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of 
steleSy  and  a  majoritv  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the 
of  repressDtatives  shall  not  choose  a  president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 


^sfolve  updn  them,  befbra  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  folkiwing,  then  the  vioe-mesi- 
shall  set  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disahiliiy 
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of  the  president.  The  person  having  the  greatest  nmnber  of  yoles  as  Tiopfnauiit 
fhall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  wh(de  number  of  ctattiA 
appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  fh)m  the  two  highest  namben  oa  tbe 
list,  tlie  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  conaa 
of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whdle  nniBbar 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  oflke 
of  president  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  Umted  States. 


Analysis  of  the  State  CoNSTiTurioiri. 


Maine.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
lives,  both  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September! 
two  bodies  are  together  styled  The  Legislature  of  Maine.  The  number  of  representatifef 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  two  hundred.  A  town  having  fifieea 
hundred  inhabitants  is  entitled  to  send  one  representative  ;  but  no  town  can  ever  bi 
entitled  to  more  than  seven  representatives.  The  number  of  senators  cannot  be  !<■ 
than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty-one.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  govenuit 
who  is  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September,  and  Ik 
term  of  office  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  A  council  of  seven  men 
bers  is  elected  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Januar}',  by  joint  ballot  of  the  seofr 
tors  and  representatives,  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of  govemineai 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  ever>'  male  citizen  aged  twenty-one  years  or  n^ 
wards  (excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed),  havisg 
had  his  residence  established  in  the  state  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preoediDf 
an  election.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial  court,  and  such  olhat 
courts  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  All  the  judges  are  apjxnl- 
ed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  and  they  hold  tnar  o^ 
fices  during  good  behavior,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

New  Hampshire.  A  constitution  was  established  in  1784 ;  and  in  1792,  this  conn 
tntion  wns  altered  and  amended,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  held  at  Concord,  and  it 
now  in  force.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  represenia 
lives,  which,  together,  are  styled,  The  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Every  tovii 
or  incorporated  townshi}),  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  ratable  polls,  may  send  one 
representative  ;  and  for  every  three  hundred  additional  pulls,  it  is  entitled  to  an  addition 
al  representative.  The  senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  who  are  chosen  hf  the 
people  in  districts.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  councU,  which 
consists  of  five  members.  The  governor,  council,  senators,  and  representatives,  ait 
all  elected  annually,  by  the  people,  on  the  ^cond  Tuesday  in  March  ;  and  their  tenn  Q# 
service  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted 
to  evenr  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  aj:e,  excepting  paujvjrs  and  persons  ei 
cosed  from  paying  taxes  at  their  own  request.  The  judiciar}'  pouer  is  vested  in  a  so* 
perior  court  and  a  court  of  common  pleas.  Judges  are  ap}X)inted  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  but  not  beyoud  the  age  of  seventy 
years. 

Vekmont.  The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1777;  the  one  now 
m  operation  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1793.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
single  body,  a  house  of  representatives,  elected,  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem 
ber,  and  styled  The  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont.  The  executive  power  ■ 
vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  who  ass 
all  chosen  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September.  They  are  empowered  to  cob* 
mission  all  offices ;  to  sit  as  judges  to  consider  and  determine  on  impeachments ;  0 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  general  assembly  such  business  as  shall  appear  to  them  B» 
eessary ;  and  have  power  to  revise  and  propose  amendments  to  the  laws  passed  by  tha 
bouse  of  representatives.  The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  maa 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  the  space  of  one 
whole  year,  next  before  the  election  of  representatives,  and  is  of  quiet  and  peaceable  \m 
lATior.    The  iadidary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  three  ji 


litRt  crime  seldom  finds  its  due  punishment.  Nine  murderers  out  of  ten 
among  them  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  An  Indian  rarely  goes  much 
out  of  his  way  for  revenge.  Time  and  opportunity  being  ministered,  an 
individual  will  wreak  a  long-smothered  resentment,  and  so,  we  presume, 
would  any  other  man,  if  freed  from  the  restraints  of  law.  We  take  it  upon 
us  to  say  that  murders  are  not  so  frequent  among  them  as  with  ourselves^ 
and  that  these,  as  well  as  all  minor  injuries,  are  not  so  often  or  so  fearfully 
avenged  by  Indians  as  by  white  men.  As  it  regards  wrongs  committed 
by  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  case  is  difierent.  These,  the  savage  is  taught, 
it  b  his  duty  to  requite  upon  any  member  of  the  hostile  nation.  Such 
vengeance  it  is  his  glory  to  take,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  requisitions  of 
his  moral  code. 

'  The  courage  of  Indians  is  not  to  be  measured  by  our  standard.  In  a 
mere  clan,  the  loss  of  an  individual  is  severely  felt.  It  subtracts  largely 
from  the  strength  of  the  band  and  the  happiness  of  his  family.  Discretion, 
therefore,  is  considered  the  better  part  of  valor.     The  war  chief  who  con* 

Suers  the  enemy  does  well ;  but  he  who  conquers  without  loss  to  himself 
oes  infinitely  better.  It  is  thought  honorable  to  avoid  risk  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  decision  of  quarrels  by  single  combat  is  called  folly  and 
madness.  But  when  they  have  resolved  on  battle,  no  people  strive  more 
valiantly.  Our  history  bears  witness  of  the  furious  energy  of  their  valor« 
Their  ideas  of  moral  courage  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  all  who 
call  them  savages.  They  think  it  weak  and  cowardly  to  yield  to  grief  or 
anger;  misfortune  and  pain  they  scorn,  and  death  they  endure  not  only 
without  a  murmur,  but  with  cheerfulness.  Suicide  under  any  circumstances 
they  hnikd  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  lack  of  courage. 

'  Of  the  cruelty  of  Indians  to  conquered  enemies,  this  only  can  be  said, 
that  it  is  the  vice  of  all  barbarians,  that  they  know  not  what  they  do,  that 
it  is  only  exercised  on  their  avowed  foes,  and  that  it  is  almost  always  per^ 
petrated  in  the  heat  of  blood.  Captives,  once  spared,  fare  no  worse  than 
their  conquerors.  The  sense  of  honor  among  Indians  is,  in  some  respects> 
▼ery  strong  ;  in  others,  not  so.  It  will  not  prevent  an  individual  from  false- 
hood, treachery,  promise-breaking,  flattery,  beggary  and  a  multitude  of  other 
ofiences.  It  will  deter  him  from  labor,  which  he  considers  the  exclusive 
business  of  women,  it  forbids  him  to  shun  death,  it  commands  him  to  re- 
quite  a  disgraceful  blow  with  a  stab,  it  forbids  him  to  boast  of  deeds  he 
never  achieved,  it  commands  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
tribe.  Its  scope  is  not  very  extensive ;  but  where  it  operates,  it  operates 
effectually. 

*  In  their  domestic  relations,  they  are  essentially,  but  not  ostensibly  kind. 
They  provide  for  their  families,  they  love  their  wives  and  children  ;  but 
thinking  it  womanish  to  manifest  the  affections,  they  are  not  fond  husbands 
or  fathers.  Tatunkah  Nazhee,  the  best  hunter  of  the  Dahcotahs,  lost  his 
wife  and  five  children  by  the  hands  of  the  Chippeways.  The  only  sign 
of  grief  he  displayed  was  painting  his  face  black.  Yet  he  abandoned  his 
usual  occupations,  and  pursued  the  enemy  till  he  had  taken  life  for  life. 
•*  This, "  said  he,  "  is  the  best  way  of  mourning  for  the  dead.*^ 

'  Indian  hospitality  and  charity  have  no  limit.  No  stranger  enters  their 
tents  to  whom  they  do  not  give  meat :  no  person  goes  to  them  in  need 
whom  they  do  not  relieve  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  oflen  to  their 
great  inconvenienoe.    They  will  not  look  upon  an  execution^  they  will  nol 
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dted  to,  any  congregation,  Ghnrch,  or  religkms  association.  Bot  ercry  peim  mgf  Ia 
compelled  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  society  to  vhich  he  may  beioii|(c 
lie  may)  however,  separate  himself  from  the  society,  by  leaving  a  wriiten  notice  cftai 
wi^  unth  the  clerk  of  such  society. 

New  York.  The  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  formed  m  IS. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  every  tfit 
years  \  and  at  the  same  time,  a  lieutenant  governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  presideat  flf 
the  senate,  and  on  whom,  in  case  of  the  impeachment,  resignation,  death,  or  absence flf 
the  governor,  from  office,  the  powers  and  duties  of  governor  devolve.  The  l^islatift 
power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  thiny-two  members,  who  are  chosen  for  four  years,  tak 
un  assembly,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members,  who  are  elected  aoDoaUii 
nnd  these  bodies  united  are  styled  the  Legtslatun,  For  the  election  of  senators^  the 
is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  being  entitled  to  choose  four  senators,  one  of 
is  elected  every  year.  The  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen  by  counties,  and 
apportioned  according  to  population.  The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  sufiraga,  h 
the  election  of  public  officers,  to  every  white  male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeai^ 
who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  any  election,  and,  ftf 
the  preceding  six  months,  a  resident  in  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote ;  bat  M 
man  of  color  is  entitled  to  vote  unless  he  is  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  tf 
two  hundred  and  fif^y  dollars,  without  any  incumbrance.  The  chancellor  and  judges  an 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  chancellor  and  jialMa 
(ft  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  bold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  or  ntttil 
they  attain  the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts,  or  coorts  of 
mon  pleas,  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 


New  Jersey.  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  formed  in  1776 ;  and  no 
of  it  has  since  taJken  place,  except  that  the  legislature  has  undertaken  to  explain  its 
]irovisions  in  particular  parts.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  legislatin 
council,  and  general  assembly ;  and  these  bodies  united  are  styled  ^  LegidatMrt,  !%• 
members  of  the  legislative  council  and  of  the  general  assembly  are  elected  annnaUyj 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  number  of  members  of  the  legialatiTe  connctt 
is  fourteen,  one  being  elected  by  each  county  in  the  state.  The  general  asaembfy  haa 
consisted,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  of  forty-three  members ;  but  by  a  law  enacted  in 
1 829,  seven  additional  members  were  added ;  and  it  now  consists  of  fifty  memben. 
The  ^vemor  is  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  council  and  assemUy,  at  theii 
first  joint  meeting  after  each  annual  election.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  ooon* 
cil ;  and  the  council  also  elect  Arom  their  own  body,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  m 
vice-president,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  the  governor  m  his  absence.  The  governor  and 
council  form  a  court  of  appeals,  in  the  last  resort  in  all  cases  of  law ;  and  they  ] 
the  power  of  granting  pardon  to  criminals  after  condemnation.    The  constitution 


the  right  of  suffrage  to  'all  persons  of  full  age  who  are  worth  fiAy  pounds  nrodamation 

"    which  thf 


money,  clear  estate  in  the  same,  and  have  resided  within  the  county  in  which  they  i 
to  vote  for  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  election.'  [The  legislataie  baa 
declared  by  law,  that  every  white  male  inhabitant,  who  shall  be  over  the  ace  of  twenty^ 
one  years,  and  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  shall  be  considered  worth  fifty  pounds,  and  diall 
l)e  entitled  to  vote ; — and  by  another  legislative  act,  females  and  negroes  are  pn^bitcd 
from  voting/]  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  legislature  \  those  of  the  supreme  court 
for  a  term  of^seven  years,  and  those  of  the  inferior  courts,  for  five  years )  both  are  ca|ii^ 
ble  of  being  re-appomted. 

PsirirsTLVANu.  The  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopted  in  1776;  the 
present  constitution  in  1790.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  AaemUff 
listing  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  representatives  are  elected 
ally,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  ai 
counties,  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants.  The  nunlNi 
cannot  be  less  than  sixty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred.  The  senators  are  choeen  ftp 
four  years,  one  fourth  being  elected  annually,  at  the  time  of  the  electioii  of  the  iq»» 
sentatirea.  Their  number  cannot  be  greater  than  one  third,  nor  leas  than  one  fiMK 
of  the  number  of  the  representatiyes.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  n  gpfenw^ 
^Hio  is  elected  by  the  people  on  the  aeeond  Tuesday  in  October,  and  w1m>  holds lut  oAoe 
dnriag  thiet  y  eaii|  fipom  the  thiid  Tntsda J  ift  I>9oexitber  iiext  C^^ 
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lid  teeanttM  hold  the  ofltoe  more  than  nine  yean,  manjtenb  of  t^  Ths 

■firlil  power  is  Tested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  ojrer  and  terminer  and  jail  de> 
twiy,  in  oooits  of  common  plMs,  an  orphans'  court,  a  registers'  court,  a  court  of  quaxw 
Is  icmittii  of  the  peace  for  each  county ;  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislatuie 
■Bf  fioD  time  to  time  establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  seveial 
flnna  oC  common  pleas,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during 
pod  bdiavior.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  finraman  of  the  age  o? 
tweaty-ope  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  the 


BnAWAU.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1792,  and  amended  1831. 
legislature  is  styled  the  GenenU  Assemblif,  and  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
flefRKBiatives.  The  senators  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  three  from  each  county, 
iBd  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
Wo  yearS|  and  are  twenty-one  in  number,  seven  from  each  county.  The  general  elee- 
lifln  IS  held  biennially,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November.  The  executive  power  is 
wated.  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not 
tillable  fix*  a  second  term.  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  court  of  errors  and  aj^als,  a 
lienor  court,  a  court  of  chancery,  an  orphans'  court,  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  a 
comt  of  general  sessions  of  ibe  peace,  and  jail  delivery,  a  registers'  court,  justices  of  the 
jMifr  and  such  other  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  (by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
«Kk  Moae)  establish.  The  right  ot  suli'rage  is  granted  to  every  white  male  citizen,  of 
IheuB  of  twenty-two  years  or  upwards,  having  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  next  be- 
Ar  tLe  election,  and  the  last  month  in  the  county  where  he  votes ;  and  living  within 
two  yean  paid  a  county  tax.  Also,  to  every  free  white  male  over  twenty-one,  and  nn 
4Kt  twedty-two  years  of  age,  having  resided,  as  aforesaid,  without  payment  of  any  tax. 


The  constitution  of  this  state  was  first  formed  in  1776 )  since  which 
>  many  amendments  have  been  made.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  seAata, 
of  fifteen  members,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  consisting  of  eighty  membera ; 
two  branches  united  are  styled  Tfte  General  Assembly  of  Marylmd.  The  mem- 
of  the  house  of  delegates,  four  from  each  county,  and  two  each  from  the  cities  of 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  are  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October ;  and  the  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  every  fiAh  year,  on  the  third  Mon* 
day  in  September,  at  Annapolis,  by  electors  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  same  month  of  September.  These  electors  choose  by  ballot  nine  sena- 
ton  from  the  western  shore,  and  six  from  the  eastern,  who  hold  their  ofiices  five  years. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  annually,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  No  one  can 
md  the  office  of  governor  more  than  three  years  successively,  nor  be  eligible  as  gover- 
Bor  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of  that  office.  The  governor 
is  aariated  by  a  council  of  five  members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of 
die  senate  uid  house  of  delegates.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Annapo- 
fis)  oo  the  last  Monday  in  December.  The  council  of  the  governor  is  elected  on  the 
Iriit  Tuesday  in  January  ;  the  governor  nominates  to  office,  and  the  council  appoints. 
The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free,  white,  male  citizen,  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  resided  twelve  months  within  the  state,  and  six  months 
in  the  counl^,  or  in  the  city  of  Annapolis  or  Baltimore,  next  preceding  the  election  at 
which  he  o^rs  to  vote.  The  chancellor  and  judges  are  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  appointed  by  the  council ;  and  they  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

VnonnA.  The  old  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1776,  and  continued  in 
operation  until  1830,  when  the  present  amended  constitution  was  formed  by  a  conven- 
tmn,  and  accepted  by  the  people.  By  this  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  a  house  or  delegates,  which  are  together  styled  The  General  Assembly  of 
Virgima.  The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  members, 
chosen  annually.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty-two  members.  Senators  are  elected  for 
Bmr  yean ;  and  the  seats  of  one  fourth  of  them  are  vacated  every  year.  In  all  elections 
10  any  ofice  or  place  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit,  the  votes  are  given  openly,  or  viva  ooee, 
and  not  by  baUot.  A  re-apportionment  for  representation  in  twdi  houses  is  to  take  place 
OTezy  tan  yean,  commencing  in  1841,  until  which  time  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the 
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waaokbet  of  de9egAM»  nff  Knators  from  tile  wvenl  divisioBB ;  tnd'  aftey  i9fly  tkum    i 
ter  of  ddeg^ates  is  nerer  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  f  nor  that  of  the  acMaoni^ 
diirty-aiz.    The  time  of  election  of  delegates  is  fixed  by  the  genenl  nwnfinhlr  «d  il   : 
nvesent  takes  place  in  April.    The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  goremoTi  eteeled  If   ■ 
me  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly.    He  holds  his  odice  ttili  j 
years,  commencing  on-  the  first  of  Janmary  next  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  saeh  oihv  'I 
day  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  law  j  and  he  is  ineligiUb  for  the  thnr  ! 
years  next  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.    There  is  a  cooncil  of  state,  efmmifk  \ 
mg  of  three  members  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses :  tkr 
seat  of  one  being  vacated  annually.    The  senior  counsellor  is  liemeMmt  gofeiaor. 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  of  the  superior  courts,  are  elected  by  a 
loiut  vote  of  bo^  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  dorini^  good  W 
juivior,  or  until  removed  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses ;  but  two  thirds  of  ihr 
members  present  must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  be  entered  on  Ihi 
journals  of  each  house.    Right  of  sufirage  is  extended  to  every  white  male  dtiaea  sf 
the  commonwealth,  reshlent  therein,  aged  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  whois  qnaliiii 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  according  to  the  former  constitution  and  laws ;  or  wh» 
owns  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars ;  or  who  has  a  joint  interest  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  a  freehold ;  or  who  has  a  life  estate  in,  or  leversioBaiy 
title  to,  land  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  having  been  so  possessed  for  six  mouli^ 
or^who  shall  own  and  be  in  the  actual  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  having  the  tidt 
recorded  two  months  before  he  shall  ofier  to  vote — of  a  term  originally  not  less  thaa 
five  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  or  who,  for  twdvt 
months  before  ofi*ering  to  vote,  has  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  and  sfaal 
have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  commonwealth  within  the  pwcediif 
year,,  and  aetually  paid  the  same. 

NoBTH  Carolik A.  Thc  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  agreed  to  and  leaolrei 
«p(»i,  by  representatives  chosen  for  that  purpose,  at  Halifax,  December  18, 1776.  Tht 
l4;islative  authority  is  vested  in  a  body,  styled  the  Oenertd  AssenMp,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  commons,  both  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  chief  exec^ 
live  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is  chosen  annnallv  b^  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  hoaaes  l 
and  he  is  eligible  for  three  years  only  in  six.  He  is  assisted  by  an  execntiTe  eonaw 
of  seven  members,  chosea  annually  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  In  case  of  thir 
death  of  the  governor,  his  duties  devolve  upon  the  speaker  of  the  senate.  Judges  of  tha 
aopreme  and  superior  courts  are  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and  hold 
^^leir  offices  dunng  good  behavior.  The  constitntion  grants  the  right  of  voting  ftr 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  to  all  firemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  deikioii; 
hut  in  order  to  vote  for  a  senator,  a  ft-eeman  must  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  fifty 
icres  of  hmd. 


SoirrH  Carolina.  The  first  constitution^  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1775 ;  the  i 
constitntion  was  adopted  in  1790.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Gmtni  Ammhlj^ 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  futyHfive 
members,  who  are  elected  by  districts  for  four  years,  one  half  being  chosen  bienmally. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members,  who  art 
apportioned  among  the  several  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  white  iahabilanti 
and  taxation ;  and  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  representatives,  and  one  half  of  the 
Henators,  are  chosen  every  second  year,  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  and  the  daj^ 
following.  The  executive  pewer  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  twfr  yeai% 
by  a  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  at  every  first  meeting  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  A  governor,  after  having  performed  the  duties  of  the  office 
for  two  years,  cannot  be  re-elected  till  after  the  expiration  of  four  yean.  At  the  tima 
of  the  election  of  governor,  a  lieutenant  governor  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  aadt 
Ibr  the  same  period.  The  chancellor  and  judges  are  Mipointed  by  the  joint  halloc  of  tba 
senate  and  house  of  rejwesentatives,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  The 
eonstitution  grants  the  right  of  sufirage  to  every  free,  white,  male  citixen,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  state  two  yaars  previous  to  the  day  of  elecooa^ 
and  hiaving  been  possessed  of  a  fireehold  of  fifty  acres  of^land,  or  a  town  lot.  at  least  ax 
■lonths  bdbre  such  election,  or  (not  having  such  fbMhold  or  town  lot)  having  been  a 
midrnt  ia  the  elactiott  diitrict  ig  which  he  offca  hto  ¥ote,  six  montha  befbro  said  daa 
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Omsiju  The  first  constitatioii  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1777 ;  a  second,  in  1785 ; 
wad  a  third,  (he  one  now  in  operation,  in  1798.  The  legislativ^e  power  is  v^ested  in  a 
male  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are  s^led  the  GtMortH  AstewMg. 
The  ■emhcrs  of  hoth  houses  are  chosen  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  One 
Mifnr  is  elected  for  each  county,  and  the  number  of  representatives  is  in  proportion  to 
pqMiatiaii,  including  three  fifths  of  all  the  people  of  color:  but  each  county  is  entitled 
to  at  least  one,  and  no  one  to  more  than  four  members.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  gawtraar,  who  was  formerly  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  but  hie  is  now  (and 
ever  since  1824)  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  the  office  for  two  years.  The  consti- 
totioB  giants  the  right  of  suflrage  to  all '  citizens  and  inhabitants  who  have  attained  the 
•ge  of  twentv-one  years,  and  have  paid  all  the  taxes  which  may  have  been  required  of 
tiKa,  and  which  they  may  have  had  opportunity  of  paying,  agreeably  to  law,  for  the 
jcar  jxeceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  resided  six  months  within  the  county.'  The 
jedicsal  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court,  and  in  such  inferior  jurisdictions  as  the 
legHlatiire  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish ;  and  the  superior  and  inferior 
eonts  sit  twice  in  each  county  every  year.  Judges  of  the  superior  court  are  elected  by 
the  legislature  for  three  years ;  justices  of  the  inl'erior  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  eiieted  quadrennially  by  the  people ;  and  clerks  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts 
tiniuaUy. 


The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of 
itatives,  which  together  are  styled  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  <^  Alabama, 
tatives  are  elected  annually,  and  are  apportioned  among  the  difierent  coun- 
^  .  in  proportion  to  the  white  population )  the  whole  number  cannot  exceed  one  hun- 
dred, nor  nil  short  of  sixty.  The  senators  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  one  third  of 
ticm  are  chosen  every  year.  Their  number  cannot  be  more  than  one  third,  nor  less  than 
OM  fimrth  of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
aor,  who  is  eieeted  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of  six. 
The  representatives  and  one  third  of  the  senators  are  elected  annually  on  the  first 
IfoBdaj  m  August  and  the  day  following ;  aad  the  governor  is  elected  bienniallv  at  the 
■ae  tune.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
iasf  in  October.  The  right  of  suflrage  is  possessed  by  every  white,  male  citizen  of 
twenty<ooe  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  jear  preceding  an  election, 
tad  the  last  three  months  within  the  county,  city,  or  town,  in  wmch  he  offers  his  vote. 
Hie  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  establish.  The  judges 
are  eieeted  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  every  six  years. 


The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  at  the  town  of  Washington,  in 
August,  1817,  but  has  been  recently  revised.  Amoug  the  articles  of  the  bill  of  rights 
of  the  new  constitution,  there  are  some,  embracing  subjects  which  are  elsewhere  made 
the  floliiect  of  legislation.  In  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  if  the  defendant  shall  make  it 
that  the  matter  charged  as  libellous  is  true,  and  has  been  published  with  good 
and  for  justifiable  ends,  he  is  to  be  acquitted.    It  is  also  provided  that  the  per- 


son of  n  debtor,  who  shall  deliver  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  shall  not 
be  detainifd  in  prison,  unless  there  is  '  strong  presumption  of  fraud.'  Another  article 
deelaies,  that  no  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  oflice  for  life,  or  during 
good  bi^avior :  but  the  tenure  of  aJl  offices  shall  be  for  some  limited  period  of  time. 
The  principle  of  representation  is  as  follows :  The  legislature  is  at  stated  periods  to  require 
an  enumeration  oi  the  free  white  inhabitants  to  be  mode,  and  to  cause  the  whole  num- 
ber of  representatives,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  than  one  hundred, 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  entitled  to  separate  repre- 
seatalirm,  according  to  the  number  of  free  white  inhabitants  in  each ;  but  each  county 
is  to  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative.  When  any  city  or  town  shall  have  a 
number  of  fiee  white  inhabitants  equal  to  the  established  ratio,  it  is  to  have  a  separate 
lepreaentation ;  and  if  the  residuum  or  fraction  in  any  such  city  or  town,  shall,  when 
added  to  the  finction  of  the  county  in  which  it  lies,  be  equal  to  the  ratio,  the  county, 
city,  or  town,  having  the  largest  fraction,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  representation.  The 
aeaators  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  apportioned  among  several  districts,  according  to 
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Hr  nnmber  of  fine  vMtt  infaaliitafits  in  eadi,  and  tkeot  mimbci  ii  not  ^dseof  mt 
Odtdf  or  be  less  than  one  fourth,  of  the  number  of  representatives.  Theae  ^iatrictt  air 
t»  be  formed  by  the  legislature,  at  stated  periods.  The  Judicial  department  ii  to  be  eon- 
atituted  as  follows  .*  The  state  ia  to  be  divided  into  three  districts)  m  which  three  jadgo 
of  a  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  for  tbe  tenn  of  w 
years.  In  the  first  instance,  howcTer,  the  seat  of  one  judge  is  to  be  vacated  in  tvs 
years,  that  of  a  second  in  four,  and  that  of  the  third  in  six,  so  that  there  m»j  be  a  nev 
election  in  each  of  the  districts,  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years.  Their  juriadictioa 
ia  described  to  be  such  as  properly  belongs  to  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  A  drcnit 
court  is  to  be  established,  consisting  of  judges  to  be  elected  in  districts,  into  which  the 
atate  is  to  be  divided  for  the  purpose,  and  each  of  which  is  to  comprehend  not  more  thu 
twelve,  nor  less  than  three  counties.  Among  the  other  provisions  of  this  instniment,ii 
the  following :  That  no  loan  shall  be  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  nor  the  pohlie 
faith  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  anv  debt,,  unless  the  bill  for  that  purpose,  after 
iog  the  legislature,  shall  be  pubtished,  for  three  months  successively,  in  three 
papers,  and  shall  be  passed  a  second  time  by  the  next  succeeding  legislature. 

m 

LomsiAiTA.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1812.  The  legialatiTe  power  J 
is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  together  styled  The  detmd  i 
Auembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years.  TWr  j 
number  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-five,  nor  more  than  fifty ;  and  they  are  appoitioBei 
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according  to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration  every 
Members  of  the  senate  are  elected  for  four  years  ;  one  half  being  choaen  every  no 
years,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  representatives.  The  state  is  divided  intoaizteea 
senatorial  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  senator  is  chosen.  Executive  power  is  vaaisd 
in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  people  give  their  voiei 
for  a  governor  at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  representatives  and  senators ;  and  ca 
the  second  day  of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  hoosea^  1^  • 
.joint  ballot,  elect  for  governor  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  the  greatast  nambcr 
of  votes.  Right  of  sufirage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  Itaited 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  ofea 
to  vote  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who,  in  the-  last  six  montha  prior  to 
•aid  election,  has  paid  a  state  tax.  Judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  ooiiit,iHu^ 
possesses  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislative  mar 
ostablish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  oonaBOtoi 
the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 


Tennessee.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  at  Ejioxville,  in  17M. 
iative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  hoaae  of 
representatives ;.  and  the  members  of  both  houses  are  elect«l  biennially,  on  the  int 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  August.  The  number  of  representatives  is  sixtv,  who  are  a|K 
portioned  among  the  different  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabifpts. 
The  number  of  senators  cannot  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  hal^  of  the 
number  of  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected 
at  the  same  tmie  with  the  senators  and  representatives,  and  who  holds  hia  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  but  is  not  eligible  more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  eight.  The 
right  of  sufirage  ia  granted  to-  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean,  piewmhifl 
a  freehold  in  the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  to  every  freeman  who  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  any  one  county  in  the  state,  six  months  immediately  preceding  die  day 
of  election.  Judkiary  power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferiw  convta,  as  the  le^ 
lature  may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  establish .  The  judges  are  appointed  bf  »  janil 
ballot  of  both  houses,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

Eentttoxt.  On  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Yirginia^  in  1790j  a  ooBstitttiov 
vas  adopted,  which  coatinued  in  force  till  1799,  when  a  new  oner  was  fbrmed  ioalead  of 
it ;  and  this  is  now  is  force.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in«  a  senate  and  home  of 
mresentatives,  which,,  together,  are  styled  The  Geiural  AsteaMy  •/  fAt  C— u— leW 
^Kmtmeky.  The  representatives  are  elected  amnally,  and  are  apportaaned,  eveiy  four 
years,  among  the  different  counties,  accordinf^  to  the  number  of  eHectoraw.  Tkt  aenalon 
ate  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen  annually.  The  ezecativt- 
power  is  vested  in  a  gwremor,  who  is  elected  for  mr  yean,  and  is  ladigible  for  the 
goeeeediag  seven  j^BUB  after  the  ezj^iratioft  of  bis  turn  of  office*   JU  tie  d0cbfl»  cl 
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I,.  goftnor  Is  ■lao  tSbtpmn,  wbo  is  nwifeBr  of  die  senile,  xb^ ob 
of  the  guferaor  devolve,  in  cMe  of  to  abecnce  or  iwnofel.  The  eon* 
grants  die  lig^  of  Boilnge  to  every  free  male  dtiaeB  (m 
wfto  bfts  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years, 
er  in  the  eoontv  where  he  offers  his  vole  one  3rcar  next  preceding  the  election.  Jndidary 
powr  is  vested  in  a  sapreme  court,  etvled  the  court  <k  appeals,  and  in  snch  inferior 
eoBits  aa  the  general  assembly  maj.  from  time  to  time,  erect  and  establish.  Jnd^  of 
the  ditfoent  eaarts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

Osio.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  at  Chillioothe,  in  1802.  The  legis- 
hiive  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 

aried  Tke  Gtnend  AMtembiy  of  the  Suae  of  Ohio.  The  representatives  are  elected  aima- 
y,  on  the  second  Tuesday  m  October ;  and  they  are  apportioned  among  the  counties 
■«w»^«"g  to  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants  above  twenty.one  years  of  age. 
Ihrir  number  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  than  seventy-two.  The  senaton 
are  chosen  biennially,  and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  in- 
habitants of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  number  cannot  be  less  than  one  third,  nor 
Bore  thui  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
n  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Right  of  sufirage  is  granted  to 
a&  white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have  resided  in  ths 
State  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  paid,  or  are  charged  with  n 
state  or  county  tax.  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  common 
]ieas  finr  each  county,  and  sucn  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
ctfabKsh.  The  judges  are  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, Ibr  the  term  of  seven  years. 

IvMAVA.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  and  may  be  once  re-elected.  At  every  election  of  governor,  m 
neiileiiant  governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  on  whom,  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  governor,  the  powers  and  duties  of  governor 
defoive.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  se- 
■ate,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
dec^Bd  annuallv.  The  number  of  representatives  can  never  be  less  than  thirty-t>ix,  nor 
■ors  than  one  hundred ;  and  they  are  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  num- 
ber of  senators,  who  are  apportioned  in  like  manner,  cannot  be  less  than  one  third,  nor 
mote  than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  representatives,  and  one 
And  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  are  elected  annually,  on  the  fint  Monday  in  August ; 
and  the  governor  is  chosen  on  the  same  day,  every  third  year.  Right  of  suffrage  is 
granted  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  who  may  have 
resided  in  the  stale  one  year  immediately  preceding  an  election.  Judiciary  power  is 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  other  inferior  courts  as  the 
general  assembly  may  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  judges ;  and  each 
of  the  circuit  courts  consists  of  a  president  and  two  associate  judges.  Judges  are  all 
appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts,  by  thie 
leginatare ;  and  associate  judges  are  elected  by  the  people. 

lujiiois.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  four  years ;  and  of  a  house  of  representar 
fives,  elected  biennially.  *  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
seven,  nor  more  than  thirty-six,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  state  shall 
amount  to  one  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  number  of  senators  shall  never  be  less  than 
one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives.'  Executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  and  he  is  not  eligi- 
Ue  Ibr  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  At  the  election  of  governor,  a 
lieutenant  governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  speaker  of  the  senate ;  and  on  whom,  in  case 
die  governor  vacates  his  office,  the  duties  of  governor  devolve.  Representatives,  and 
one  half  of  the  senators,  are  elected  biennially,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August ;  and  the 
governor  is  chosen  every  fourth  year,  at  the  same  time.  All  white  male  inhabitants, 
above  the  age  of  twent3r-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding 
•n  election,  have  the  rights  of  electors.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supcema 
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Indian  Mounds.  The  old  Mexican  villages,  it  is  said,  were  boilt  of 
unbaked  bricks,  fourteen  inches  square,  and  covered  with  limbs  of  trees 
and  turf,  which,  when  they  mouldered  away,  formed  a  mound,  similar  in 
shape  to  those  which  meet  the  traveller's  eye  from  the  Red  river  of  Had- 
son's  bay  to  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  probably  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  number  of  these  barrows  has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
We  have  seen  it  stated,  on  grave  authority,  that  for  a  length  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  eighty  to  two  hundred,  the  mounds  are 
seldom  an  acre  apart,  and  on  this  enormous  blunder  was  founded  a  am- 
clusion  that  the  population  was  once  immense.  We,  who  speak  from 
knowledge,  affirm  that,  judging  from  such  data,  the  former  population  was 
not  so  great  as  the  present.  We  have  seen  mounds  on  the  tributaries  of 
Hudson's  bay,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  numbers  war« 
rant  no  such  speculations.  They  are  common  enough,  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  so  common,  or  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  ma  e  it  certain  that  th* 
ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  aborigines  were  very  numerous.  We  draw 
this  inference  from  several  facts. 

Travelling  some  years  ago  near  the  St.  Peter's  river,  we  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile,  an  erection  which  looked  like  one  of  the  conical  tents 
of  the  Indians.  A  distinguished  individual  had  lately  died,  and  our  guido 
informed  us  that  the  object  above  mentioned  was  an  earthen  lodge  which 
his  relatives  had  raised  over  him.  Being  pressed  for  time,  we  did  not 
approach  it  nigher.  Supposing  it  to  have  been,  which  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt,  what  the  guide  stated,  it  must,  when  the  top  crumbled  down, 
have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  mound. 

The  Indians  of  those  regions  do,  to  this  day,  bury  at  least  half  of  therr 
dead.  They  respect  the  dead  highly,  and  to  protect  their  remains  from 
wolves  and  dogs,  erect  over  them  an  edifice  of  stakes,  which,  as  they  po^ 
sess  axes,  they  can  easily  cut.  Now  is  it  not  probable,  that  before  they  had 
the  means  to  cut  stakes  without  excessive  toil,  they  raised  a  moond  of 
earth  in  its  stead  ?  What  corroborates  this  supposition  is,  that  many,  and 
indeed  the  greater  number,  of  the  mounds  are  not  larger  than  would  be 
required  for  such  purpose.  That  they  were  ever  intended  for  dwellings  is 
out  of  the  question  ;  for  we  are  to  learn  that  any  traces  of  bricks,  timbers, 
or  masonry,  have  ever  been  found  in  any  of  them.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  fragments  of  pottery  found  in  them  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
earthen  pots  still  in  use  among  the  modem  Assinneboins.  Again,  fra^ 
ments  of  bone  are  found  in  most  of  them ;  but  could  bones  hare  remain^ 
any  great  length  of  time  in  damp  earth  undecayed  ?  We  think  not — at 
least,  we  have  known  instances  where  the  human  frame  has  been  utterfy 
resolved  into  its  native  elements  within  the  lapse  of  a  century.     But  some 

*  This  article  has  been  ftirnished  by  the  intelligent  writer  to  whom  we  hare 
^^^y<^^  lor  a  poition  of  the  chapter  on  the  Indians. 
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of  the  mounds,  and  especially  those  near  St.  Louis,  are  ao  laige  fli  to  he 
esteemed  beyond  the  powers  and  industry  of  the  present  race  of  Indians. 
Before  we  adopt  this  conclusion,  we  should  remember  that,  as  late  as  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  several  tribes  kept  the  bones  of  their  friends 
for  years,  and  then  buried  them  together,  a  practice,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  distinctly  visible  among  the  Dahcotahs.  On  such  occasions,  a  large 
mound  must  have  been  raised,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  successive  layers  were  from  time  to  time  deposited  on  the  national 
Durial  heap,  which  is,  surely,  no  extravagant  theory,  the  objection  that  the 
red  men  had  neither  power,  inclination,  nor  motive  to  raise  such  tumuli, 
vanishes. 

'  On  the  banks  of  White  river,'  says  a  writer  in  Silliman*s  Journal, 
*  where  the  earth  had  caved  in,  I  found  part  of  an  earthen  coffin,  in  which 
the  neck  bones  and  the  skull  were  yet  remaining ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
neck  bone,  as  I  dug  to  see  what  bone  could  be  inserted  thus  in  part  of  an 
earthen  box,  I  found  a  parcel  of  pieces  of  bones  cut  round,  and  remaining 
ffQ  the  neck  in  the  exact  position  in  which  they  had  been  used  as  a  neck- 
hce.  They  were  pierced,  but  the  string  had  entirely  disappeared ;  they 
were  the  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  fifths  in  aiameter ;  and 
the  bones  of  which  they  were  made  were  much  better  preserved  than  those 
af  the  skeleton.  This,  I  was  confident,  did  not  belong  to  the  modem 
.  Bribes  of  Indians  which  inhabit  some  parts  of  that  country.^  I  found,  among 
Jie  clay  which  rolled  down  from  the  same  mound,  several  pieces  of  lead 
ore,  (common  galena,)  which  had  been  carried  there.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  this  ore  amongst  human  bones,  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
|M!obably  they  used  trinkets  made  of  lead,  and  this  was  a  provision  for 
them  to  dress  in  the  other  world.* 

On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Kain,  of  Knox  county,  near  the  north 
bank  of  Holston  river,  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  French  Broad, 
is  a  curious  collection  of  mounds  of  earth,  evidently  the  work  of  art,  but 
of  an  almost  antediluvian  antiquity,  if  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  their 
age  from  that  of  the  forest  which  grows  around  and  upon  them.  They 
are  about  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  arise  on  about  half  an  acre  of  level 
ground,  without  any  seeming  regularity.  They  are  pyramidal  in  their 
shape,  or  rather  sections  of  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  from  ten  to  thirty 
faces  in  diameter.  The  largest  one  in  this  group  rises  about  ten  feet 
•hove  the  level  ground,  and  is  remarkably  regular  in  its  figure.  A  per- 
pendicular section  of  this  mound  was  made  about  a  year  since,  but  no  im- 
portant discovery  was  made.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  the  sur&ce  thrown 
up,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  ashes  and  charcoal. 

This  group  of  mounds  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  can  be  distinctly 
traced  on  three  sides,  and  inclosing,  besides  the  mounds,  several  acres  of 
ground.  It  is,  like  the  mounds,  covered  with  trees,  which  grow  in  it  and 
about  it.  At  every  angle  of  this  ditch,  it  sweeps  out  into  a  semicircle,  and 
it  ajppears  in  many  respects  well  calculated  for  defence. 

There  are  many  other  mounds  of  the  same  form  in  Tennessee.    At  the 

*  The  kamad  writer  is  at  iaalt  here.  We  have  seen  similar  beads  dag  fhaa  another 
SBOond.  They  were  made  of  some  shell,  which  is  a  more  durable  material  than  the 
human  bone.  In  point  of  finish,  and  the  labor  and  ingenuity  required  to  make  tbeoi^ 
they  were  much  inferior  to  the  wampom  beads  whi(^  the  Indians  were  woat  to  make 
if  flnziiie  shells. 
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trebled  their  number.  In  some  of  those  states  which  hold  most  shiTieSi  tilt 
di^parihr  of  physical  force  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  whites,  and  is 
yearly  becommg  less  so.  This  fact  will  be  rendered  appeirent  from  the 
following  tableS)  extracted  from  the  census  of  the  United  States,  and  daSt 
furnished  by  one  of  the  colonization  societies. 

Cbnsxts  of  1830. 

Free  white  persons — males,      ....    5,358,759 
"        "         "  females,      .    .    .      5,167,299^ 


Total  number  of  free  whites, 10,526,058 

Slaves— males,     ........       1,014,345 

"         females, 996,284- 

Total  number  of  slaves, 2,010,629 

Total  number  of  colored  free  persons, 319,467 

Total  aggregate  of  the  United  States, 12,856,154 

Thus  it  appears  that  about  a  sixth  of  our  entire  population  are  held  id 
bondage.  vV  hat  the  relative  increase  has  been  will  be  seen  by  the  M\aw^ 
ing  statement,  which  embraces  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  refers  solely  to 
the  states  and  territories  where  the  evil  is  most  deeply  rooted. 

TA6LB 
.;  Shounng  the  relative  increase  of  blacks  and  whites^  from  1820  to  1890* 

Mabylaitd. 

In  1820.  In  1830. 

•  Whites,      »    .    260,219  291,093        11 2-3  per  cent« 

•Blacks,    .    .    .  147,123  155,820         6         "     " 

Slaves  decreased  from  107,398  to  102,876.  Free  blacks  increased  fiam  a9|7M  It 
52,942—33  1-3  per  cent. 

VntonrtA. 
Whites,      •    .    603,074  694,445        15       percent. 

Blacks,    .    .    .  462,042  516,817        12  3-4    "    « 

Free  blacks  from  36,889  to  47,103-^7  2-3  per  cent. 

GsoaoiA. 
Whites,      .    .    189,566  296,614       56 1*2  per  cent. 

Blacks,    .    .    .  151,419  219,890       45  34    <<    " 

Noam  Cabolina. 
Whites,      •    .    419,200  472,433        10 1-2  per  cent« 

Blacks,    .    .    .  219,629  266,037        21  «     « 

Free  black  incrnise,  35  per  cent. 

SouTB  Caeolina. 
Whites,      .    .    237,440  257,875         81«2percent« 

Blacks,    .    .    .  165,299  /       323,570        22         «     « 

White  increase,  20,435.    Black  increase,^,571. 

Alabama. 

180,171      122  1-2  per  cent. 
119,035      140  1-6    "     " 

Mnsissnvi. 

70,618       67  1-3  per  cent. 
66,188       99         «     *« 

LoimiAirA. 

89,379    2134     gain  15,996 
126,412    59  ^    46^872 

l^unnssKB. 

537,930       581-3pereait. 
146^       781-3    "    «< 


Whites, 
Blacks,    • 

.  .  85,451 
.    .    42,446 

Whites, 
Blacks,    • 

.  .  42,176 
.    .    33,272 

Whites, 
Blacks,    • 

.  .  72,383 
.    .    79,540 

Whites, 
Blafiksi   . 

.    •    339,295 

■*•  ^- 
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b  18S0.  bi  1880. 

Whites,      .    .    434,644  518,678       19 1-3  per  oent. 

Bladn,    .    .    .  129,451  170,166       39         «    «< 

of  fiee  blMcks,  from  2,759  to  4,816—75  per  cent. 

Missouu. 
Whites,      .    .      55,988  114,552      104 1-2  per  cent. 

Blacks,    .    .    .    10,569  25,532      132         «     " 

A&KAlfSAS. 

Free  whites  and  blacks,  14,273  30,383      200       percent. 

Slaves, 1,617  4,573      270  2^    "    " 

Flobida. 
In  1830,  total  blacks  and  whites,  34,723.    Slaves,  15,510,— nearly  half  slaves. 

II.    TABLE 

^AMiM^  the  relative  average  amutal  increase  of  the  several  dassesfram  1820  to  1830,  m  off 

ike  above  states^  without  including  Arkansas  and  Fhnda. 

In  1820,  free  whites,    .    .  2,741,166       in  1830,  3,533,788    28  1-2  per  cent. 
«    "      blacks,    .    .    .     1,624,069        "    "      2,236,365    36  1^  «     « 
«    "      freeUacks,    .    .     117,178        "    «  158,719    35142  "     « 

From  these  data  we  get  the  following  facts,  viz.  The  free  blacks  do  not 
increaae  so  fast  as  the  sTaves  by  one  per  cent.  The  slaves  and  free  blacks 
iKieaae  fJEister  than  the  whites,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  to 
twenty-eight  and  a  half.  Therefore,  if  things  go  on  in  the  same  way,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why  they  should  not,  the  blacks  in  the  above  states  will 
ere  long  outnumber  the  whites. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  all  the  above  states,  except  Maryland,  Virginia, 
ad  Georgia,  the  blacks  increase  faster  than  the  whites.  We  are  now  to 
show  why  it  is  not  so  in  those  states.  There  are  laws  of  Maryland,  by 
i^ich  the  increase  of  free  blacks,  or  even  their  residence  in  the  state,  is 
rnidered  difficult.  It  is  avowed  openly  by  her  politicians,  that  the  free 
Uacks  are  a  dangerous  nuisance,  which  it  is  expedient  to  abate.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  subjected  to  disabilities  and  restrictions  which  will  scarcely 
allow  them  to  remain.  This  policy,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  (for  that  is 
a  moot  point  between  parties,)  necessarily  checks  their  increase.  Then, 
great  numbers  of  slaves  are  sent  from  both  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  land 
and  by  water,  to  a  southern  market.  Virginia  has  more  slaves  than  she 
can  advantageously  employ ;  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  ruined  the  soil  of 
her  eastern  counties,  and  the  only  profit  the  planters  can  derive  from  their 
helots,  is  by  breeding  them  for  sale.  Six  thousand  are  bred  annually  for 
this  purpose,  and  exported  to  those  states  which,  in  the  above  table,  show 
an  inordinate  disproportion  of  increase.  Still,  however,  her  slaves  do  in- 
crease in  number. 

The  nature  of  the  occupation  of  slaves  in  Georgia  is  unfavorable  to  life, 
and  so  is  the  climate.  It  is  said,  too,  that  there  the  slaves  are  treated  with 
a  seTerity  unknown  in  other  states.  We  know  not  whether  this  be  true  oi 
not ;  bat  certain  it  is,  that,  whether  from  the  malaria  of  the  rice  and  cotton 
grounds  of  a  new  country,  or  from  the  known  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  oi 
mm  some  cause  unknown,  the  multiplication  of  slaves  is  not  commensu- 
imte  with  the  demand,  and  therefore  great  numbers  of  slaves  are  annually 
brought  from  more  northern  states  into  (Georgia* 

Neither  whites  nor  blacks  will  probably  increase  as  fast  in  future  as  they 
have  done  heretofore ;  bat  the  increaae  will,  for  aught  we  can  see  to  th* 
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contrary,  proceed  in  the  same  relative  -manner.  It  may  be  instmctife  t» 
ahow,  by  a  table,  what  would,  in  the  course  of  die  present  centttry,  be  th^ 
result  of  an  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the  ten  years  of  the  fivegioing  slali> 
ments,  in  the  same  states. 

In  1840  there  would  be  whites,   4,523,248  blackai,    3/Ml,456 

"  1850      .<        «        «  «  5,789,737  «  A^d$^ 

«  1860      "        "        «  «  7,131,863  "  6,625,476 

«  1870      «        «        <«  «  9,129,770  «  9,010,647 

"  J880      "        '«        «  «  11,696,110  •*  12,434,451 

«  1890      "        «        "  «  14,967,420  "  16,910,853 

«  1900      "        "        «  «  18,158,297  «  22,898,700 
Blacks  exceed  whites,  4,741,166. 

The  following  table  shows  that  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky.  UmA 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  tne  blacks  have  more  than  treUel 
their  number  from  1790  to  1830,  while  the  whites  lack  more  than  a  millioa 
of  having  doubled  theirs. 

In  1790,  whites,  1,777,357,       in  1830,  2,531,138—^  M  ii^tes  to  one  Ua^ 
"    "      blacks,     582,023,        «    «       1,552,318—1  M     «      "    «      « 

Where  and  when  is  this  fearful  disparity  of  increase  to  end  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks  of  slaves  as  peraona  *  keli 
to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,'  which  terms  some  persons  deny  to  be  al 
ail  applicable  to  them.  However,  it  is  made  perfectly  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  times  when  that  instrument  was  drawn,  that  the  words  wen 
bona  fide  meant  to  apply  to  them,  and  so  understood  by  all  parties.  Fiooi 
that  instrument,  too,  slaveholders  derive  a  right  to  throw  votes  in  the  hoam 
of  representatives  for  the  slaves  they  may  possess.  In  return  for  this  in^ 
portant  concession,  they  were  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  paUie 
taxes,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  direct  ones.  These  are  the  woida 
ef  the  constitution  :  *  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appordoned 
among  the  states  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  bo 
ascertained  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  thorn 
bound  to  oermtude  for  a  term  of  warst  ond  excluding  Indiaju  not  toxoid 
three  fifths  ofaU  other  persons,^  Thus  every  man  having  five  slaves  may 
cast  three  votes  for  representatives,  while  an  individual  of  the  non^^Iave^ 
holding  states,  though  equally  rich  in  property,  can  throw  but  one.  It  doea 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  ^scuss  the  effects  of  the  pie- 
ponderance  which  this  arrangement  has  given  to  our  southern  states  in  out 
tiational  councils.  But  it  seems  clear  that  we,  who  hold  no  alavea,  have 
no  right  to  attempt  to  take  them  from  those  who  do,  unless  by  persoadiny 
the  owners  to  liberate  them.  Still  less  would  it  become  us  to  stir  the 
bondmen  to  sedition. 

As  it  regards  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  nil 
to  say  that  they  are,  fi;enerally,  well  fed,  comfortably  clad,  and  not  ovei^ 
wrought  or  unmercifoUy  chastised.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  masters,  and  dm 
inclination  of  most,  to  see  that  their  bondmen  do  not  suffer.  Tkey  have  cabiaa 
ef  their  own,  and  are  usually  allowed  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  per  weak 
to  work  for  themselves.  In  sickness  they  are  cared  for,  and  in  their  old 
age  they  are  not  thrust  forth  to  perish*  lumy  of  them  ere  em|doyed  ea 
keuse  servants;  the  rest  labor  m  the  field  under  oveneeia,  who  aee  diat 
ihey  fi*^ifnd  lo  Ifaeif  boaioaaBf  vA  chaatiea  the  idla  end  nino3btn!»    Mf^ 
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Wieved  that  very  many  of  the  slaves,  perhaps  one  half,  knowing  no  other 
condition,  are  contented  and  happy.  Many  are  ardently  attached  to  their 
■asteia.  Still,  dissuise  it  as  we  will,  slavery  is  '  a  bitter  draught* 
Wherever  one  man  has  unlimited  power  over  another,  there  is  at  least  a 
liability  to  abuse  it,  and  hence  the  insurrections  which  have  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  south  so  often.  Hence  the  murders  committed  by  mas- 
ters upon  slaves,  and  by  slaves  upon  masters.  Hence  the  enormities  re- 
corded in  every  newspaper.  Hence  the  advertisements  for  runaways,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have  built  a  citadel  in  their 
capital,  to  which  they  may  fly  for  refuge  in  case  of  insurrection. 

The  evils  to  which  the  whites  are  liable  in  consequence  of  holding 
slaves,  are  mainly  these — insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  bad  habits 
litendant  on  idleness,  ruin  of  their  lands,  great  expense  with  little  propor- 
tionate return,  strife  with  their  neighbors,  and  depravation  of  their  own 
tad  their  children's  morals. 

The  evils  to  which  the  slave  is  but  too  subject,  are  as  follows  :  Wit^. 
the  feelings,  passions,  and  intellect  of  a  man,  he  is,  in  the  social  system, 
i  mere  chattel,  or  at  best,  a  brute.  He  is  without  the  protection  of  law, 
without  having  committed  any  crime.  He  may  be  bought  and  sold,  or 
given  away,  or  lost  at  a  horse  race  or  gaming  table.  He  may  be  scourffcd 
or  tortured!,  as  the  caprice  of  any  white  may  dictate,  without  the  possibility 
•f  redress.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  may  be  torn  asun- 
der, and  driven  into  separate  bondage,  whenever  it  so  pleases  their  owner. 
There  is  no  protection  for  the  chastity  of  woman.  The  slave  can  hold  no 
property,  however  industrious.  He  can  make  no  contracts.  He  cannot 
he  a  party  or  witness  in  any  suit  in  which  a  white  is  concerned,  however 
much  he  may  have  been  injured.  He  cannot  purchase  his  freedom.  In 
lome  states,  his  owner  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  emancipate  him,  without 
the  consent  of  his  creditors,  or  on  condition  of  sending  him  out  of  the  land, 
fai  Geoi^ia,  the  master  is  punished  for  emancipating.  In  Virginia,  if  a 
slave  make  a  bargain,  he  is  publicly  whipped  for  it :  at  least,  such  is  the 
law.  The  law  sets  no  limit  to  the  chastisement  the  slave  may  receive  from 
his  master.  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  if  a  negro  '  die  of  moderate 
correction,'  the  law  bears  the  master  harmless.  In  South  Carolina,  a  white 
who  kills  a  slave,  may  purge  himself  by  his  own  oath.  Slaves  are  forbid- 
den to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  punished  for  disobedience  by  patrols, 
or  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  may  not  meet  for  religious 
worship,  on  pain  of  being  dispersed  and  whipped.  Whites  are  fined  and 
whipped  for  teaching  them,  and,  in  Louisiana,  may  in  some  cases  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  or  put  to  death.  There  are  few  legal  marriages  of  slaves, 
becaose  the  tie  is  not  respected.  A  slave  is  punished  with  whipping  for 
teaching  the  gospel,  and,  in  Virginia,  he  may  be  put  to  death  for  practising 
medicine.  Such  are  a  portion  of  the  ills  to  which  the  slave  is  heir.  Per- 
haps all  these  severe  liabilities  may  be  justified  by  necessity  or  expediency ; 
bat  that  they  exist  is  proved  by  the  statutes  of  all  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  cases  under  each  of  the  above  general  heads  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Slaveholders  and  abolitionists  are  at  issue  on  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  and  these  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides. 

'  We  acknowledge,'  say  the  former,  *  that  slavery  is  a  foul  blot  on  our^ 
country's  fiune,  and  that  it  is  contrarf  to  justice  and  the  law  of  God.     We 
deplore  it  deeply ;  but  what  can  we  ilo  ?    The  system  was  entailed  on  ui 
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by  Great  Britain,  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  If  we  set  our  beodmoi 
free,  they  will  plunder  and  murder  us.  Religion  and  education  make  then 
discontented  with  their  condition,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe  to  let  then 
have  either.  Besides,  were  they  free,  they  are  so  ignorant  and  lazy,  that 
they  neither  could  nor  would  maintain  themselves ;  they  would  rather 
starve  than  work.  We  could  not  do  without  them,  for  white  men  cannoc 
sustain  the  heat  of  our  climate.  If  we  allow  them  to  possess  property^ 
they  will  soon  be  our  equals,  and  sharers  in  our  property  and  soil.  They 
are  destitute  of  intelligence,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  Mr 
servitude.  We  treat  them  well,  and  they  are  contented.  They  would  ool 
accept  freedom,  were  it  offered,  and  they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  the 
free  laborers  in  the  northern  states.  If  free,  they  would  amalgamate  with 
us.  Above  all,  they  are  our  property,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  constitadosi 
and  if  you  take  them  from  us,  you  wrong  us.  You  have  no  right  to  m^t 
die  with  the  matter,  and  if  you  do,  we  will  secede  from  the  union.' 

The  abolitionists  answer,  *  If  you  acknowledge  that  your  conduct  is  un- 
just and  disgraceful,  and  displeasing  to  God,  cease  from  it.  You  ou||kt  to 
scorn  to  hold  an  inheritance  of  sin  and  disgrace  from  Great  Britain.  If 
you  deplore  the  evil,  show  your  sorrow  by  action.  You  can  get  rid  of  il 
if  you  choose.  Your  slaves  will  not  murder  you  for  doing  them  justices 
but  they  will,  if  you  withhold  it.  If  their  ignorance  makes  them  dangerooi) 
how  can  religion  and  education  have  the  same  effect  ?  The  experienoe  eC 
other  countries  does  not  justify  you  in  apprehending  any  danger  fnm 
emancipation.  They  now  maintam  themselves  and  you  too ;  surely  they 
can  maintain  themselves  alone.  In  other  countries,  where  negroes  have 
l)een  emancipated,  they  have  not  starved.  You  say  you  cannot  woric  in 
your  country.  Have  you  tried  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  have  no  hnninew 
there.  If  they  acquire  property  by  their  industry,  why  should  they  not 
have  it?  They  do  so  in  the  north,  and  no  one  complains.  If  they  an 
inferior  to  yourselves  in  intellect,  it  is  no  reason  that  you  should  oppien 
them,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  the  fact  itself  is  not  proved.  If  yoa 
treat  them  well,  and  they  love  you,  why  do  you  fear  them  ?  and  why  do 
so  many  run  away  ?  Offer  them  freedom,  and  see  if  they  will  not  accept 
it.  It  is  not  true  that  their  condition  is  preferable,  or  by  any  means  eqniUf 
to  that  of  free  laborers  in  the  north.  It  is  true  that  if  you  give  them  net* 
dom,  they  will  amalgamate  with  you,  and  so  they  will,  if  they  remain  in 
bondage.  Half  the  colored  people  in  the  United  States  are  mnJattoes 
already.  No  constitution,  no  numan  law,  can  authorize  manifest  wrong'. 
We  have  a  right  to  advise  you,  and  you  know  better  than  to  secede  froiB 
the  union.' 

These  arguments  have  been  extracted  almost  indiscriminately  from  tki 
printed  papers  of  both  parties.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  judgment  to  fom 
of  the  matter ;  but  if  a  little  more  forbearance  were  shown  on  both  Mm* 
it  would  do  no  harm.  The  question  involves  so  many  interests,  th^  all 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  them. 
May  divine  Providence  remove  the  evil  from  our  land,  without  ii^uatioe  te 
any  one. 
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CHAPTER  X.— INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Thb  North  American  Indians  are  of  a  red  copper  color,  with  some  di- 
versity of  shade.  The  men  are  of  the  middle  stature,  large  boned,  and 
wdi  made ;  with  small  black  eyes,  lodged  in  deep  sockets,  high  cheek 
bones,  nose  more  or  less  aquiline,  mouth  large,  lips  rather  thick,  and  the 
hair  of  the  head  black,  straight,  and  coarse.  In  some  tribes,  they  carefully 
extract  the  hair  of  the  beard  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  hence  were 
long  believed  destitute  of  that  excrescence.  The  general  expression  of  the 
eoantenance  is  gloomy  and  severe.  Formerly,  some  tribes  flattened  the 
heads  of  their  infants  by  artificial  pressure  ;  but  at  present,  that  practice  is 
ankBOwn  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They  have  a  sound  under- 
ttanding,  quick  apprehension,  and  retentive  memory,  with  an  air  of  indiffe* 
mee  in  their  general  behavior. 

The  women,  or  squaws,  differ  considerably  from  the  men,  both  in  person 
«m1  features.  They  are  commonly  short,  with  homely,  broad  faces ;  but 
hive  often  an  expression  of  mildness  and  sweetness  in  their  looks. 

Ezeept  when  engaged  in  war,  hunting  and  fishing  are  the  sole  employ- 
ments of  the  men.  By  means  of  these,  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth,  and  by  a  partial  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  procure  a  precarious 
•absistence  ;  feasting  freely  when  successful  in  the  chase,  but  capable  of 
great  abstinence,  when  provisions  are  less  plentiful.  Some  of  the  tribes, 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  raised  considerable  crops ;  and  they  taught 
the  early  settlers  in  New  England  to  plant  and  dress  maize.  At  present, 
several  nations  cultivate  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  water-melons  ;  and 
in  this  way  considerably  increase  their  means  of  subsistence. 

The  sight,  smel),  and  hearing  of  the  Indians,  being  frequently  and  atten- 
tively exercised,  are  all  remarkably  acute.  They  can  trace  the  footsteps 
of  man  or  beast  through  the  forest,  and  over  the  plain  and  mountain,  where 
an  inexperienced  eye  cannot  discern  the  slightest  vestige.  They  can  often 
jndge,  with  much  accuracy,  how  many  persons  have  been  in  the  company, 
now  long  it  is  since  they  passed,  and  even,  at  times,  to  what  nation  they 
belonged.  They  can  pursue  their  course  through  the  pathless  forest,  or 
over  the  snowy  mountain,  with  undeviating  certainty,  and  are  guided  by 
marks  which  entirely  escape  the  notice  of  an  European. 

Strangers  to  letters,  and  untutored  by  learning,  their  passions,  which  are 
little  caroed  by  parental  authority,  grow  up  wild  and  unpruned,  like  the 
trees  of  their  native  forests.  They  are  fickle  and  capncious ;  irascible 
and  impetuous ;  kind  to  their  friends,  vindictive  and  cruel  towards  their 
enemies  ;  and  in  order  to  execute  their  revenge,  they  readily  exercise  dis- 
simulation and  deceit,  and  shrink  from  no  toil  or  danger.  Their  distin- 
iruishing  qualities  are  strength,  cunning,  and  ferocity;  and  as  war  is  their 
first  employment,  so  bravery  is  their  first  virtue. 

The  ancient  weapon  of  the  hunter  was  the  bow  and  arrow ;  but  most  of 
them  have  now  procured  guns.    Their  dress  difiers  considerably  in  difi« 
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rent  tribea.  It  conaiBted  OTiginally  of  skins  ;  bnt  msny  of  t&em  cn  Bnr 
provided  witb  blankets  and  different  kinds  of  cloth.  The  dress  of  the 
KoQzas,  B  tribe  on  the  Missouri,  may  serve  as  a  sample.  They  praMd 
theii  feet  with  motxtuont,  or  shoes  made  of  dresGed  deer,  elk,  or  rni&Iv 
skin :  Uggitu  of  deer  skin  reach  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  ;  a  brtedt' 
eloth  passes  between  the  legs,  and  is  attached  to  a  girdle  fastened  ronnd 
the  loins.  A  blanket  or  skin  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ;  bnt  ia 
trarm  weather  it  is  laid  aside.  In  some  tribes,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  flow 
loosely  over  the  face  and  shoulders ;  in  others,  it  is  carefally  braidedt 
knotied  and  ornamented,  and  is  always  well  greased.  In  many  cases,  th« 
head  is  bare,  both  in  summer  and  winter ;  but  in  others,  both'  men  and 
women  wear  a  cap  like  an  inverted  bowL  The  men  have  also  a  war  cap, 
which  they  put  on  as  a  symbol  of  mouining,  or  when  preparing  for  batMu 
It  is  commonly  decorated  witb  the  feathers  <^  rare  birds,  vr  wiib  the  clawi 
of  beavers  or  eagles,  or  other  similar  ornaments.  A  quill  or  feather  is  alas 
suspended  from  it  for  every  enemy  thai  the  warrior  has  slaiD  in  fasttl& 
They  often  suspend  from  their  ears  wampum  beads,  silver  and  tin  trinket^ 
and  they  are  fond  of  bracelets  and  rings.  The  face  and  body  are  often 
besmeared  with  a  mixture  of  grease  and  coal.     They  a^e  very  attentive  to 

?iTsonal  decoration ;  and  vermilion  is  an  important  article  at  their  loileL 
he  faces  of  the  men  are  painted  with  more  care  than  those  of  the  woroeD ; 
and  the  latter  have  more  pride  in  adorning  the  countenances  of  their  hus- 
bands than  their  own.  A  tobacco  pouch,  attached  to  the  girdle  or  canied 
in  the  hand,  is  a  usual  part  of  their  equipment.  The  women's  dress  ia 
partly  like  that  of  the  men;  but  their  leggins  only  reach  to  the  knee) 
tliey  have  sleeveless  shifts,  which  come  down  to  the  ankle,  and  ■  mantla 
covers  aU. 

The  mgvjoma,  tents,  or  lodges  of  the  Indians,  are  differently  constructed 
in  different  nations.  The  rudest  are  formed  of  branches,  resting  aigaitist 
each  other  at  the  top,  covered  with  leaves  or  grass,  and  forming  a  i 


imperfect  shelter  against  the  weather.     The  nations  on  the  wwt  of  th« 
'fiocky  mountains  have  houses  formed  of  a  &»m«  of  sUdu,  covered  wiA 
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and  dried  gran.  Many  tribes  erect  long  poles,  'in  a  circular  form  at 
die  bottom,  and  resting  against  each  other  at  the  top,  which  they  cover 
with  skins ;  others  h^ye  oblong  lodges,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame, 
csoTered  with  grass  mats  and  earth.  The  light  is  admitted  by  a  small 
door,  and  by  an  aperture  in  the  top,  which  senres  also  for  the  escape  of 
&e  smoke.  The  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  the  f&D^ijY  sit 
nmnd  it  on  the  bare  ground ;  but  they  spread  a  skin  for  a  stranger.  They 
really  kindle  a  fire,  by  rapidly  turning  one  piece  of  smooth  wood  upon 
another ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Europeans,  they  are  now  generally  provided 
with  flint  and  steel. 

Their  scanty  and  simple  furniture  and  culinary  utensils  are  suited  to 
tkeir  humble  dwellings  and  homely  manner  of  life.  A  kettle,  a  wooden 
bowl,  a  couple  of  wooden  or  horn  spoons,  a  few  skins  for  beds  and  covers, 
sad  a  bafialo's  stomach  for  carrying  water,  are  the  chief  articles  of  domes* 
tie  accommodation.  Formerly  they  used  earthen  pots ;  but  these  are  now 
gnerally  superseded  by  metallic  pots  and  kettles,  purchased  from  the 
white  traders. 

HaoY  of  the  tribes  are  strangers  to  bread  and  salt  Besides  fruits  and 
liols,  they  feed  on  the  fiesh  of  the  animals  they  kill,  boiled  or  roasted.  In 
tnvelling,  pemmican  is  their  favorite  food.  It  consists  of  fiesh  cut  into 
tkin  slices,  dried  in  the  sun  or  over  a  slow  fire,  beat  to  a  coarse  powder 
between  two  stones,  mixed  with  grease,  and  then  carefully  packed  up.  In 
di&rent  nations  it  is  known  by  difierent  names. 

Amon£^  the  tribes  who  practise  cultivation,  maize  is  sometimes  roasted 
la  the  aahes,  and  sometimes  bruised  and  boiled,  and  is  then  called  hominy. 
They  also  boil  and  eat  wild  rice,  which  grows  in  considerable  quantities 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  no  fixed  time  for  meals,  but  eat 
when  they  are  hungry.  They  present  food  to  a  stranger,  at  what  time 
soever  he  enters  their  dwelling. 

Polygamy  is  very  common  among  them  ;  and  the  husband  occasionally 
finds  it  necessary  to  administer  a  little  wholesome  castigation  to  his  more 
quarrelsome  or  refractory  squaws.  But  many  are  satisfied  with  one  wife. 
The  care  of  the  tent,  ani  the  whole  drudgery  of  the  family,  devolve  on  the 
women.  They  gather  fuel,  cook  the  provisions,  and  repair  every  article 
of  dress ;  cultivate  the  ground,  where  any  is  cultivated  ;  carry  the  baggtige 
on  a  journey  ;  and  pitch  the  tent  when  they  halt.  In  these  and  similar 
emplojrments,  their  lordly  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  think  it  degrad- 
ing to  assist  them,  and  unworthy  of  warriors  to  engage  in  such  employ- 
ments. 

The  Indiana  never  chastise  their  children,  especially  the  boys ;  thinking 
that  it  would  damp  their  spirits,  check  their  love  of  independence,  and  cool 
their  martial  ardor,  which  they  wish  above  all  things  to  encourage.  '  Rea- 
son/ say  they, '  w^ill  guide  our  children,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  it ; 
and  before  that,  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great.'  They  avoid  compulsory 
measures,  and  allow  the  boys  to  act  with  uncontrolled  freedom ;  out  en- 
deavor by  example,  instruction,  and  advice,  to  train  them  to  diligence  and 
skill  in  hunting ;  to  animate  them  with  patience,  courage,  and  fortitude  in 
war ;  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  danger,  pain  and  death,— quali- 
ties of  the  highest  order  in  the  estimation  of  an  Indian. 

By  gentleness  and  persuasion  they  endeavor  to  imbue  the  minds  of  their 
chiidirea  with  virtuous  sentimentSi  according  to  their  notions  of  virtue. 

36* 
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The  aged  chiefs  are  zealous  in  this  patriotic  labor,  and  the  squaws  \^r0 
their  cordial  co-operation. 

Ishuchenau,  an  old  Kanza  warrior,  often  admonished  the  group  of  young 
auditors  who  gathered  around  him  of  their  faults,  and  exhorted  tbemr 
never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  never  to  steal,  except  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  is  just 
to  injure  in  every  possible  way-  *  When  you  become  men,'  said  he,  'be 
brave  and  cuning  in  war,  and  defend  your  hunting  grounds  against  all  en* 
oroachments  :  never  suffer  your  squaws  and  little  ones  to  want ;  protect 
them  and  strangers  from  insult.  On  no  occasion  betray  a  friend ;  be  re* 
venged  on  your  enemies ;  drink  not  the  poisonous  strong  water  of  tfae 
white  people,  for  it  is  sent  by  the  bad  Spirit  to  destroy  the  Indians.  Fear 
not  death ;  none  but  cowards  fear  to  die.  Obey  and  venerate  old  people, 
particularly  your  parents.  Fear  and  propitiate  the  bad  Spirit,  that  he  may 
do  you  no  harm  ;  love  and  adore  the  Good  Spirit,  who  made  us  all,  wha 
supplies  our  hunting  grounds,  and  keeps  all  alive.'  After  recounting  his 
achievements,  he  was  wont  to  add,  *  Like  a  decayed  prairie  tree,  I  stand 
alone  : — the  friends  of  my  youth,  the  companions  of  my  sports,  my  toils, 
and  my  dangers,  rest  their  heads  on  the  bosom  of  our  mother.  My  son 
is  fast  descending  behind  the  western  hills,  and  I  feel  it  will  soon  be  night 
with  me.'  Then  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  towards  heaven,  he  thanked 
the  Great  Spirit  for  having  spared  him  so  long,  to  show  the  young  men: 
the  true  path  to  glory  and  fame. 

Their  opinions,  in  many  instances,  are  false,  and  lead  to  corresponding 
errors  in  conduct.  In  some  tribes,  the  young  person  is  taught  to  pray, 
with  various  superstitious  observances,  that  he  may  be  a  great  hunter» 
horse-stealer,  and  warrior ;  so  that  thus  the  fountain  of  virtue  is  polluted. 

The  Indians  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  letters ;  but  they  have  a 
kind  of  picture-writing,  which  they  practise  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  on  skins  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they  can  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  many  facts  to  each  other. 

The  Indian  names  are  descriptive  of  the  real  or  supposed  qualities  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  belong :  they  often  change  them  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  The  young  warrior  is  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  new  name; 
and  stealing  a  horse,  scalping  an  enemy,  or  killing  a  bear,  are  achievements 
which  entitle  him  to  choose  one  for  himself,  and  the  nation  con6rms  it. 

The  Indian  women  are  industrious  wives  and  affectionate  mothers. 
They  are  attentive  to  the  comfort  of  their  husbands,  watch  over  their  chil- 
dren with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness ;  and  if  they  die,  lament  the  loss 
in  the  most  affecting  manner.  Chastity  is  not,  in  some  tribes,  reckoned  a 
virtue ;  and,  as  the  women  are  considered  the  property  of  the  men,  a  de- 
viation from  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  father,  husband,  or  brother,  is  not 
looked  on  as  an  offence.  Nay,  to  countenance  their  wives,  sisters,  or 
daughters  in  conferring  favors  on  strangers,  is  considered  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  hospitality ;  and  refusal  of  the  proffered  kindness  is  regarded 
by  the  lady  as  an  unpardonable  insult.  But  some  husbands,  on  discovering 
unauthorized  conjugal  infidelity,  punish  it  with  severity ;  others  treat  it 
verv  lightly. 

The  Indians  are  kind  and  hospitable  to  their  friends,  and  to  those  wha 
are  introduced  to  them  in  that  character.  Although  they  themselves  sit 
en  the  bare  ground,  yet  they  courteously  spread  a  buflblo  skin  for  their 
fisiter ;  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  in  token  ^  peace  aad  amity ;  and  tlit 


prepares  aomethbg  for  him  to  eat  They  aie  ready  to  share  their 
iTsef  with  their  friends. 

Y  are  immoderately  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors,  which  they 
s  from  the  white  traders,  and  which  have  been  the  means  of  destroy* 
iltitudes  of  them.  Before  their  intercourse  with  white  men,  they 
3  intoxicating  beverage  ;  and,  excepting  the  liquor  which  they  pro- 
om  the  merchants,  their  meals  are  temperate,  and  their  habits  of  life 

Their  diseases  are  few,  and  seldom  of  long  duration.  Many  of 
all  in  battle,  and  multitudes  are  occasionally  swept  away  by  small- 
To  the  healing  art  they  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers ;  although, 
ans  of  simples,  they  m  some  instances  perform  surprising  cures, 
end,  however,  these  pretenders  to  medical  skill  are  mere  quacks  and 
rs,  who  affect  to  chase  away  disease  by  howling,  blowing  on  the  pa- 
ind  by  various  incantations,  slight-of-hand  performances,  and  snper- 
I  rites. 

le  of  their  medical  men  pretend  to  have  seen  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
5  conversed  with  him  in  some  visible  form,  as  of  a  buffalo,  beaver, 
IT  animal,  and  to  have  received  from  him  some  medicine  of  peculiar 
f.  The  animal  whose  form  had  appeared  is  considered  to  be  the 
J ;  and  they  imitate  its  cry  in  making  their  medical  applications, 
edicine  bag,  in  which  these  savage  physicians  have  a  few  herbs, 
or  pulverized,  and  which  they  administer  with  a  little  warm  water, 
idispensable  requisite  in  Indian  medical  practice.  Indeed,  the  head 
y  family  has  his  medicine  bag,  which  is  a  place  of  sacred  deposit, 
the  sanctity  of  which  he  commits  his  most  precious  articles.  The 
)f  its  contents  an  Indian  only  can  appreciate, 
very  stage  of  society,  persons  appear  who  accommodate  themselves 
state  of  the  public  mind.  Of  this  description  are  the  jugglers,  con* 
or  powahs,  among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Indians.  They 
rtly  medical  quacks,  partly  religious  impostors.  Many  of  them  are 
Dus  jugglers  and  cunning  cheats.  They  pretend  to  foretell  future 
,  and  even  to  influence  the  weather.  It  is  likely  that  they  are  often, 
jB  measure,  the  dupes  of  their  own  artifices. 

sweating  houses  of  the  Indians  are  often  employed  for  medical 
es,  although  they  are  places  of  social  recreation  also.  A  hole  is  dug 
ground,  and  over  it  is  built  a  small  close  hut,  with  an  opening  just 
mough  to  adroit  the  patient.  A  number  of  heated  stones  are  placed 
bottom  of  the  hole.  The  patient  enters,  having  a  vessel  full  of  wa- 
ng  with  him ;  and  being  seated  on  a  place  prepared  for  his  reception, 
trance  is  closed.  He  sprinkles  water  on  the  heated  stones,  and  is 
by  the  steam,  thrown  into  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  Af\er  this 
Dtinued  for  some  time,  the  person  is  taken  out  and  plunged  into  cold 

This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  always  ending  with  the 
hath.     The  Indians  use  this  as  a  general  remedy  ;  but  its  salutary 
are  experienced  chiefly  in  rheumatic  diseases,  in  which  its  efficacy 
Imes  very  great. 

!  Indians  bear  disease  with  composure  and  resignation ;  and,  when 
Ivanced  in  life,  often  long  for  the  hour  of  dissolution.  *It  is 
'  said  an  aged  sachem,  'to  sit  than  to  stand,  to  sleep  than  to  be 
,  to  be  dead  than  alive.'  The  dying  man  exhorts  his  children  to  be 
riouB,  kind  to  their  friends,  but  implacable  to  their  enemies.    He 
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Tejoicea  in  the  hope  of  immortality.  He  is  going  to  the  land  of  spirits,  that 
happy  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  game  and  no  want,  where  the  path 
is  smooth  and  the  sky  clear. 

When  the  sick  person  expires,  the  friends  assemhle  round  the  body,  tht 
women  weep  and  clap  their  hands,  and  bewail  their  loss  with  loud  lamen- 
tations. Different  nations  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  departed  friends,  and 
express  their  grief  in  different  ways.  Many  Indian  tribes  bury  their  dead 
soon  after  death.  They  wrap  up  the  body  carefully  in  a  bufialo  robe,  or 
dressed  skin,  and  carry  it  to  the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of  two  or  three 
men.  Along  with  the  body,  they  bury  a  pair  or  two  of  moccasons,  some 
meat,  and  other  articles,  to  be  used  in  the  land  of  spirits.  The  favorite 
weapons  and  utensils  of  the  warrior  are  also  deposited  by  his  side.  It  is 
believed  by  several  tribes  that  unless  this  be  done,  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
appears  among  the  trees  near  his  lodge,  and  does  not  go  to  its  rest  till  the 
property  withheld  be  committed  to  the  grave.  In  some  places,  they  dis» 
charge  muskets,  make  a  noise,  and  violently  strike  the  trees,  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  spirit,  which  they  imagine  fondly  lingers  near  its  old  abode. 
A  mound  is  sometimes  raised  over  the  grave,  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
dignity  of  the  deceased ;  or  the  place  is  marked  out  and  secured  by  short 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground  over  and  around  it.  Some  of  those  graves 
are  commonly  near  each  of  their  villages. 

On  the  death  of  a  relation,  the  survivors  give  way  to  excessive  grief,  be- 
daub themselves  with  white  clay,  blacken  their  faces,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
not  unfrequently  mangle  themselves  in  a  shocking  manner,  thrusting 
knives  or  arrows  into  the  muscular  parts  of  their  thighs  or  arms,  or  cutting 
off  a  joint  of  one  of  their  fingers.  For  a  while  they  nightly  repair  to  the 
place  of  sepulture  to  give  expression  to  their  grief;  and  may  occasionally 
be  seen  affectionately  plucking  the  grass  from  the  grave  of  a  deceased  re- 
lation or  friend. 

Among  those  tribes  where  provisions  are  scarce,  and  procured  with 
difficulty,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  aged  person,  who  is  unable  to  provide 
for  himself,  to  request  his  family  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  the  request  ii 
complied  with,  or  he  is  treated  with  much  neglect.  But  this  unnatural 
conduct  results  entirely  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  to  which  those  poor  people  are  exposed  ;  for  in  more 
favorable  situations,  they  behave  towards  the  aged  and  infirm  with  respect 
and  tenderness. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Indians  we  have  no  full  and  clear  account.  In- 
deed, of  the  opinions  of  a  people  who  have  nothing  more  than  a  few  vague 
and  indefinite  notions,  no  distinct  explanation  can  be  given.     On  this  sub- 

i]ect,  the  Indians  are  not  communicative ;  and  to  obtain  a  thorough  know^ 
edge  of  it  would  require  familiar,  attentive,  unsuspected,  and  unprejudiced 
observation.  But  such  observation  is  not  easily  made  ;  and  a  few  general, 
and  on  some  points  uncertain,  notices  only  can  be  given. 

On  looking  at  the  most  renowned  nations  of  the  ancient  heathen  world, 
we  see  the  people  prostrating  themselves  before  innumerable  divinities; 
and  we  are  reaay  to  conclude  that  polytheism  is  the  natural  belief  of  man, 
unenlightened  J^y  revelation.  But  a  survey  of  the  vast  wilds  of  America 
will  correct  this  opinion.  For  there  we  find  a  multitude  of  nations,  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  all  believine  in  one  Supreme  God,  a  great  and 
food  spirit,  the  fisLther  and  master  of  life,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  eaztk 
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JI  Other  creatuefl.  They  helieve  themselves  entirely  dependent  od 
tnk  him  for  present  enjoyments,  and  pray  to  him  for  the  good 
they  desire  to  obtain.  They  consider  him  the  author  of  all  good  I 
lieTe  he  will  reward  or  punish  them  according  to  their  deeds. 
r  believe  in  inferior  spirits,  also,  both  ffood  and  bad,  whom  they  consi^ 
slary  spirits.  The  Indians  are  careful  observers  of  dreams,  and  think 
Ives  deserted  by  the  Master  of  life,  till  they  receive  a  revelation  in 
a ;  that  is,  till  they  dream  of  some  object,  as  a  bufialo,  or  beaver,  or 
ing  else,  which  they  think  is  an  intimation  that  the  Great  Spirit 
Ten  them  that  object  as  a  charm,  or  medicine.  Then  they  are  full 
rage,  and  proud  of  their  powerful  ally.  To  propitiate  the  medi- 
rery  exertion  is  made,  and  every  personal  consideration  sacrificed, 
lately  the  proprietor  of  seventeen  horses,'  said  a  Mandan ;  '  but  I 
leied  them  all  to  my  medicine,  and  am  now  poor.'  He  had  turned 
e  horses,  which  constituted  the  whole  of  his  wealth,  loose  into  the 
ommitted  them  to  his  medicine,  and  abandoned  them  forever.  Butf 
^h  they  offer  oblations  to  the  medicines,  they  positively  deny  that 
LY  them  any  adoration,  and  affirm  that  they  only  worship  the  Cheat 
nrougb  them. 

J  have  no  regular  periodical  times  either  of  private  or  public  reli- 
rorship.  They  have  neither  temples,  altars,  stated  ministers  of 
I,  nor  regular  sacrifices ;  for  the  jugglers  are  connected  rather  with 
lUcal  art  than  with  religious  services.  The  Indians  in  general,  like 
piorant  people,  are  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  think  many  of  their 
B  proceed  from  the  arts  of  sorcerers.  These  arts  the  jugglers  pie- 
connteract,  as  well  as  to  cure  natural  diseases.  They  also  pretend 
lict  the  weather  and  to  make  rain  ;  and  much  confidence  is  placed 
'  prognostications  and  their  power. 

devotional  exercises  of  the  Indians  consist  in  singing,  dancing,  and 
ling  various  mystical  ceremonies,  which  they  believe  efficacious  in 
'  the  sick,  frustrating  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  and  securing' 
vn  success.  They  often  ofier  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  a  part  of  the 
irst  taken  in  a  hunting  expedition,  a  part  of  the  first  produce  of  their 
md  a  part  of  their  food.  At  a  feast,  they  first  throw  some  of  the 
and  then  of  the  meat,  into  the  fire.  In  smoking,  they  generally 
their  reverence  for  the  Master  of  life,  by  directing  the  first  pun 
Is,  and  the  second  downwards,  or  the  first  to  the  rising,  and  the 
to  the  setting  sun ;  at  other  times,  they  turn  the  pipe  to  every  point 
rompass. 

Y  firmly  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  state  of  future 
tion ;  but  their  conceptions  on  these  subjects  are  modified  and  tinged 
ir  occupations  in  life,  and  by  their  notions  of  good  and  evil.  They 
e  the  spirit  retains  the  same  inclinations  as  when  in  the  body,  and 
B  in  its  old  pursuits.  At  times,  an  Indian  warrior,  when  about  to 
id  scalp  a  prostrate  enemy,  addresses  him  in  such  terms  as  the  fol- 

'  name  is  Cashegfra :  I  am  a  famous  warrior,  and  am  going  to  kill 
When  you  reach  the  land  of  spirits,  you  will  see  the  ghost  of  my 
;  tell  him  it  was  Cashegra  sent  you  there.'  The  upUfted  tomahawk 
scends  upon  his  victim. 

I  Mandani  expect,  when  they  die,  to  return  to  the  original  subten** 
53 
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^QOtts  abode  of  their  fathera :  the  good  reaching  the  ancient  irillafB  bf 
means  of  the  lake,  which  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  bad  will  render 
ttiem  unable  to  pass.  They  who  have  behaved  themselves  well  in  this 
life,  and  been  brave  warriors  and  good  hunters«  will  be  received  into  the 
town  of  brave  and  generous  spirits ;  but  the  useless  and  selfish  will  be 
doomed  to  reside  in  the  town  of  poor  and  useless  spirits. 

The  belief  of  those  untutored  children  of  nature  has  an  influence  on 
their  conduct.     Among  them,  the  grand  defect  is,  an  erroneous  estimate  of 

Sood  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  But  how  much  soever  we  may  lament 
leir  errors  on  these  interesting  points,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  them  s 
for  how  many,  even  in  more  enlightened  communities,  and  with  clearer 
means  of  information,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  sounder  principles  or  a 
better  practice  ?  A  reverential  and  grateful  sense  of  the  divine  perfections 
and  government,  manifesting  itself  by  a  devout  regard  to  his  institution^ 
and  obedience  to  his  will,  by  benevolence,  integrity,  candor  and  kindneflf 
towards  men,  and  by  sobriety  and  industry,  is  too  little  valued  and  prsd* 
tised  by  many  who  enjoy  the  light  of  revelation.  Hitherto  the  Indianf 
have  learned  little  but  vice  by  their  intercourse  with  white  men. 

Although  they  have  no  regular  system  of  religious  worship,  yet  they 
have  many  superstitious  notions ;  some  of  them  of  a  more  general,  others 
of  a  more  local  nature.  The  Mandans  have  their  medicine  stone,  which  ' 
is  their  great  oracle ;  and  they  believe  with  implicit  confidence  whatever  it  ' 
announces.  Every  spring,  and  occasionally  during  summer,  a  deputation,  ■ 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  magicians,  or  conjurers,  visits  the  sacred  spott  ! 
where  there  is  a  large  stone,  about  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  i 
smooth  surface :  there  the  deputies  smoke,  taking  a  few  whifls  themselvety  | 
and  then  ceremoniously  oOfering  the  pipe  to  the  stone.  They  leave  theii 
presents,  and  withdraw  to  some  distance  during  the  night.  Before  morninr, 
the  presents  have  (disappeared,  the  Great  Spirit  having,  according  to  their 
belief,  taken  them  away ;  and  they  read  the  destinies  of  their  nation  in 
some  marks  on  the  stone,  which  the  jugglers,  who  have  made  them,  and 
secretly  manage  the  whole  transaction,  can  easily  decipher.  The  Minne« 
tarees  have  also  a  stone  of  the  same  kind. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  there  is  a  singu- 
lar range  of  rocks,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  about  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  These  rocks  the  Indians  call  Wakon,  or 
spirit,  and  on  or  near  them,  the  neighboring^  nations  deposit  most  of  their 
ofiTerings  to  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Father  of  life ;  because  they  imagine  he 
either  inhabits  or  frequently  visits  those  rocks,  and  offerings  presented  there 
will  sooner  attract  his  notice  and  gain  his  favor  than  any  where  else. 
Those  offerings  consist  of  various  articles,  among  which  eagles'  feathers 
are  held  in  highest  estimation ;  and  they  are  presented  in  order  to  obtain 
success  in  war  or  hunting. 

They  believe  also  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  but  think  these  ma- 
levolent beings  gratify  their  malignity  chiefly  hy  driving  away  the  game, 
preventing  the  efficacy  of  medicine,  or  similar  injuries.  But  they  do  not 
always  confine  their  operations  to  such  petty  mischiefs ;  for  Mackenzie,  in 
his  first  voyage,  was  warned  of  a  spirit,  behind  a  neighboring  island,  which 
swallowed  up  every  person  who  approached  it :  and  near  the  White  Stone 
river  of  the  Missouri,  there  is  an  oblong  mound,  about  seventy  feet  high* 
ciUed  by  tbi  Indiani  the  Mountain  of  LittU  Peoplai  or  Littk  Spintii 
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ch  ue  rappwed  to  be  malignant  beings  in  bttman  ihape,  Hbouf  eighteen^ 
les  high,  with  remarkably  large  heada.  They  are  prorided  with  sharp 
»ws,  in  the  ose  of  which  they  are  very  expert ;  and  they  are  always  on 
watch  to  idll  those  who  approach  the  mountain  of  their  residence, 
e  tradition  is,  that  many  persons  have  fisdlen  victims  to  their  malevolence ; 
I  soch  n  the  terror  of  them  among  the  neighboring  nations,  that  on  no 
nderation  will  they  approach  the  mound. 

Lmong  the  Indians,  society  is  in  the  loosest  state  in  which  it  can  possi- 
ezist.  They  have  no  regular  magistrates,  no  laws,  no  tribunals,  to 
tect  the  weak  or  punish  the  guilty.  Every  man  must  assert  his  own 
Its,  and  avenge  his  own  wronffs.  He  is  neither  restrained  nor  protect* 
by  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  shame  and  the  approbation  or  disapproba- 
I  of  his  tribe.  He  acknowledges  no  master,  and  submits  to  no  superior 
iority ;  so  that  an  Indian  community  seems  like  a  mound  of  sand  on 
sea-shore,  which  one  gale  has  accumulated,  and  which  the  next  may 
cne. 

•at,  amidst  this  apparent  disunion,  the  Indian  is  strongly  attached  to 
nation.  He  is  jealous  of  its  honor,  proud  of  its  success,  and  sealoua 
la  wellGue.  Guided  by  a  few  traditionary  notions,  and  by  the  opinion 
example  of  those  around  him,  he  is  ready  to  exert  all  his  energies,  and 
ifice  even  life  itself  for  his  country.  Ilere  sentiment  and  habit  do 
s  than  wise  laws  can  elsewhere  accomplish. 

rhere  all  are  equally  poor,  the  distinctions  founded  on  wealth  cannot 
t ;  and  among  a  people  where  experience  is  the  only  source  of  know- 
s,  the  aged  men  are  naturally  the  sages  of  the  nation.  Surrounded  by 
niea,  and  exposed  to  continual  peril,  the  strongest,  boldest,  and  most 
easfiil  warrior  is  highly  respected ;  and  the  influence  gained  in  youth 
oufBge  and  enterprise  is  often  retained  in  old  age  by  wisdom  and 
uence.  In  many  of  the  tribes,  the  chiefs  have  a  sort  of  hereditary 
: ;  but,  in  order  to  maintain  it,  they  must  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
most  influential  persons  of  the  community.  They  have  nothing  like 
mrchical  revenues,  pomp,  or  authority,  but  maintain  their  distinction  by 
ery,  good  conduct  and  generosity. 

he  most  important  concerns  of  the  tribe  are  discussed  in  a  council 
posed  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  which  the  principal  chief  presidea. 
ry  member  delivers  his  opinion  with  freedom,  and  is  heard  with  atten- 
Their  proceedings  are  considered  sacred,  and  are  kept  a  profound 
et,  unless  it  be  thought  the  public  good  requires  a  disclosure.  In  that 
I  the  decision,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  published  by 
amber  of  the  council,  who  recommends  a  compliance  with  it.  In  thio 
ness  of  the  morning  or  evening,  this  herald  marches  through  the  village, 
mnly  communicating  the  information,  and  giving  suitable  exhortations, 
also  instructs  the  young  men  and  children  how  to  behave,  in  order  to 
I  the  esteem  of  good  men,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Good  Spirit. 
1m  authori^  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  is  hortatory  rather  than  coercive. 
y  have  influence  to  persuade,  but  not  power  to  compel.  They  are 
af  respected  as  parents  and  friends,  than  feared  and  obeyed  as  superi- 
The  chief  is  merely  the  most  confidential  person  among  the  warriors ; 
bar  installed  with  any  ceremony,  not  distinfluisbed  by  any  badge.  He 
'  recommend,  or  advise,  or  influence ;  but  he  has  bo  power  to  enforce 
WiMiidsi  OK  to  punish  disobedieace.    In  umoy  of  tha  tribes  he  giadiH 
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ally  acquires  his  rank  by  his  own  superior  merit,  and  the  good  optniim  of< 
his  companions ;  and  he  may  lose  his  authority  as  he  gained  it. 

The  people  commonly  settle  their  controversies  among  themselves,  and 
do  not  apply  to  their  chiefs,  except  for  advice.  In  some  of  the  tribes,  mm 
is  preserved  and  punishment  inflicted  in  a  very  summary  manner  by  omen 
appointed  by  the  chief  for  that  purpose.  These  officers  are  distingnidMi 
by  having  their  bodies  blackened,  and  by  having  two  or  three  ravens'  skiM 
fixed  in  their  girdles  behind,  so  that  the  tails  project  horizontally.  Thgf 
have  also  a  raven's  skin,  with  the  tail  projecting  from  their  foreheJu 
These  officers,  of  whom  there  are  two  or  three  in  a  village,  and  who  an 
frequently  changed,  beat  any  person  whom  they  find  acting  in  a  disordeiif 
manner.  Their  authority  is  held  sacred,  and  none  dares  resist  theok 
They  often  attend  the  chief,  and  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  execoM 
his  orders  at  any  risk. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Indian  orators  occasionally  displays  itself  in  stroDf 
and  figurative  expressions,  accompanied  with  violent  but  not  unnatuiu 
gesticulations.  Many  of  their  speeches  are  on  record;  and  tome,  fin 
rhetorical  effect,  would  do  credit  to  the  parliament  of  a  refined  nation. 

The  wars  of  the  Indians  most  commonly  originate  in  the  stealing  of 
horses,  or  in  the  elopement  of  squaws ;  sometimes  in  encroachments  ofl 
their  hunting  grounds,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  old  quarrels,  and  the  desin 
of  avenging  the  murder  of  relations.  These  wars  are  conducted  in  i 
predatory  manner. 

A  single  warrior  sometimes  undertakes  an  expedition  against  the  enemy; 
but,  in  cases  of  great  provocation,  the  whole  tribe  engages  in  the  enterprisa 
under  the  conduct  of  the  principal  chief.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  noac 
but  volunteers  join  the  army :  no  one  is  obliged  to  march  against  his  will 

War  is  oflen  carried  on  by  a  small  predatory  party,  formed  by  Um 
influence  of  some  approved  warrior.  Among  the  Omawhas,  the  warria 
paints  himself  with  white  clay,  and  marches  through  the  village,  cryioj 
aloud  to  the  Wahconda,  or  Father  of  life^  and  entreating  the  young  war 
riors  of  the  nation  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  to  accompany  him  in  ai 
expedition  against  their  enemies.  He  gives  a  feast  to  those  who  are  willin| 
to  follow  him ;  and  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  they  who  partake  of  hii 
hospitality  pledge  themselves  to  be  partners  in  his  enterprise.  At  the  fistf 
he  harangues  them,  and  tells  them  they  must  gain  celebrity  by  their  mav 
tial  prowess.  This  leader  of  the  party,  to  whom  the  French  gave  the  nam 
of  partisan,  busies  himself,  before  setting  out,  in  making  medicine,  hangiu 
out  his  medicine  bag,  fasting,  attending  to  his  dreams,  and  other  superstft 
tious  observances.  On  the  medicine  bag,  much  reliance  is  placed  lor  th 
successful  termination  of  the  adventure.  It  usually  contains  the  skin  ol 
a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  number  of  small  articles,  such  as  wampum  beadi 
and  tobacco,  all  attached  to  a  belt,  neatly  enveloped  in  bark,  and  tM 
round  with  strings  of  the  same  material,  it  is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  aboil 
one,  or  sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  is  suspended  on  the  back  of  thi 
partisan  by  its  belt,  which  passes  round  his  neck.  The  moccasons,  leggina 
and  arms  of  the  party  are  put  in  order,  and  each  warrior  furnishes  himseU 
with  some  provisions. 

With  the  partisan  at  their  head,  the  party  set  out,  march  cautioaalji 
following  eacn  other  in  a  line,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  paces,  oAm 
toeading  in  each  others'  footsteps,  that  their  number  may  notba  diaeofvnilj 
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»i  tbey  send  out  spies  to  explore  their  route.  They  easily  find  out 
kheiher  any  persons  have  lately  passed  the  same  way,  by  discerning  their 
bouiepB  on  the  grass ;  and  aa  they  have  to  deal  witli  people  wlicise  orgont 
vtwBtK  Kre  BS  acute  aa  their  own,  ihoy  arc  careful,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
ODceal  their  own  tracks.  Ou  balling,  the  medicine  bag  is  not  nllowed  to 
Mieh  the  ground,  but  is  suspended  on  a  forked  stick,  tinnly  fixed  in  the 
ttnh  for  that  purpose.  They  smoke  to  it,  occasionally  turning  ihe  stem 
sfthe  pipe  towards  it,  towards  the  heavens,  and  towards  the  earth.  The 
paniaa  carefully  atteods  to  his  dreams,  and,  if  he  thiak  them  ominous 
gfevil,  he  at  times  abandons  the  enterprise. 

When  the  spies  bring  information  that  they  are  near  the  enemy,  the  parti- 
BB  opena  his  medicine  bag,  removes  its  barky  envelope,  and  suspends  the 
taatents  from  hb  neck,  with  the  bird  skin,  wampum,  and  other  b]  '  '     ' 


ing  down  on  his  breast.  This  is  the  signal  to  prepare  for  action.  If  they 
have  time,  they  paint  themselves  and  smoke :  tney  also  paint  their  shields 
with  rude  representations  of  the  objects  on  which  they  rely  for  success. 
The  partisan  gives  the  order  to  advance,  and  they  move  on  with  cautious 
«eps,  as  their  great  aim  is  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise.  If  they 
succeed  in  this,  the  attack  begins  with  the  horrible  yell  of  the  war-whoop. 
This  is  their  only  martial  music.  Tliey  kill,  indiscriminately,  all  who  fall 
in  their  wav  ;  but  if  discovered,  they  either  make  a  hasty  retreat,  or  rush 
10  the  attack  with  impetuous  but  disorderly  fury.  If  in  the  fori^at,  they 
shelter  themselves  behind  trees  ;  if  on  open  ground,  they  leap  nimbly  from 
side  to  side,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  a  steady  aim,  and  cover 
themselves  with  their  bucklers. 

It  is  not  the  mere  killing  of  an  enemy  chat  confers  the  highest  honor  on 
an  Indian  warrior,  but  the  striking  the  body  of  his  fallen  fue  on  the  Jield 
nf  baltle,  and  in  presence  of  his  friends,  who  are  eager  to  aveii^'c  his  death. 
Scalping  is  an  act  of  no  small  celebrity  in  Indian  warfare;  and,  in  per- 
forming it,  the  victor  sets  one  fool  on  the  neck  of  his  dead  or  disabled 
enemy,  entwines  one  hand  in  his  hair,  and,  by  a  few  slashes  of  the  scalp- 
iu  knife  in  his  other,  round  the  top  of  the  head,  is  enabled  to  pull  off  tlia 
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«kin  with  the  hair.     Carrying  away  the  scalp  is  simply  a  mark  of  vicloiy 
the  taking  of  prisoners  is  reckoned  a  high  honor. 

The  wounded  of  the  vanquished  party  are  killed  hy  the  conquerors  oo 
the  field  of  hattle,  and  their  bodies  shockingly  manglea ;  the  squaws  so  &r 
overcoming  by  habit  the  tender  feelings  of  the  female  breast  as  to  take  aa 
active  part  in  the  inhuman  scene.  Indeed,  they  are  more  cruel  than  tk 
men. 

In  his  lodge,  the  Indian  is  indolent,  sedate,  and  apparently  callous ;  bol 
in  huntinfi^,  or  in  quest  of  an  enemy,  he  is  keen,  indefatigable,  persevering: 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  seems  an  infuriated  demon :  so  different  are  hit 
appearances  in  difierent  circumstances.  The  victorious  party  bury  their 
dead,  or  cover  them  with  bushes  or  stones.  They  remove  their  woundel 
in  litters,  borne  on  men's  shoalders ;  or^  if  they  nave  horses,  on  a  car  of 
two  shafts,  with  a  bufialo  skin  stretched  between  them.  They  retun 
tapidly  to  their  viUage,  and  commonly  hah  on  some  elevated  ground  in  in 
vicinity.  Their  friends,  eager  to  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  thfl 
-expedition,  hasten  to  meet  them.  The  party  enters  the  village  with  savage 
pomp,  osteiitatio¥tsly  exhibiting  the  scalps  which  they  have  taken,  nmi 
'on  poles.  Many  oi  the  warriors  bear  the  mark  indicative  of  having  dronl 
the  blood  of  an  enemy.  This  consists  in  rubbing  the  hand  all  over  wid 
vermilion,  and  then  pressing  it  on  the  fsice  and  mouth,  so  as  to  leave  a 
complete  impression.  On  those  occasions,  the  wives  of  the  warriofl 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  attire  themselves  in  the  drefi 
of  their  husbands,  and,  with  rods  in  their  hands,  to  which  the  scahl 
that  ha<7e  been  taken  are  attached,  dance  round  a  large  red  post,  and,  u 
x^oncert  with  the  young  warriors,  sing  the  war  and  scalp  songs.  This  bar 
barous  dance,  which  is  repeated  every  night  for  some  weeks,  is  charmini 
to  the  sqoaws ;  'a  circumstance  which  shows  how  far  the  human  charactfll 
may  be  pervetteA  by  fashion  and  habit. 

The  Indians  dance  and  sing  at  the  same  time :  they  have,  however,  bol 
little  grace  or  variety  in  their  movements,  and  little  music  in  their  note* 
Their  musical  instruments  are  a  sort  of  drum,  and  a  rattle,  or  skin  bag; 
with  small  shot  er  pebbles  in  it,  which  makes  a  noise  when  shaken. 

It  is  dangerous  to  meet  a  disappointed  or  defeated  war  party  on  iti 
Tetum,  as  the  warriors  are  apt  to  indemnify  themselves  for  any  disappoint 
ment,  defeat,  or  loss  they  may  have  sustained,  by  taking  the  property  anJ 
iicalps  of  the  first  weak  or  unguarded  party  they  may  encounter. 

No  offence  against  society  is  inquired  into  by  the  chiefs :  stealing  fVoil 
one  of  their  own  tribe,  which  is  very  rare,  exposes  the  thief  to  conteropti 
but  cowardice  is  marked  by  the  highest  reprobation.  When  they  co  tf 
war,  they  keep  a  Watchful  eye  on  such  of  the  young  men  "as  are  mudn| 
their  fir^t  essay  in  arms.  If  they  display  the  necessary  qualificationil 
they  are  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  rank  of  warriors,  or,  as  they  expieM 
it,  of  brave  men.  But  if  any  give  clear  indications  of  cowardice,  on  thl 
Tetum  of  the  pafty,  they  ecre  treated  with  neglect  and  contempt.  A  cowarl 
is  at  times  punished  even  with  death. 

The  female  prisoners  are  made  slaves,  a  condition  scarcely  worse  thai 
that  of  the  other  squaws.  The  young  male  prisoners  are  often  adopted  hi 
^e  families  of  the  tribe  which  have  taken  them,  and  supply  the  place  oi 
tile  members  that  have  fallen  in  the  expedition.  Sometimes,  on  returning 
tlo4heir  village,  the  jpar^y  show  4heir  prisoner  a  painted  red  post»  distui 


iom  twenty  to  forty  yard»^  and  bid  him  run  and  lay  hold  of  it  On  each 
ide  of  his  course  stand  men  and  women  with  axes,,  sticks,  and  other  oflen* 
ire  weapons,  ready  to  strike  him  as  he  passes.  If  he  instantly  spring 
orwBTd  with  agility,  he  may  perhaps  reach  the  post  without  receiving  a 
troke,  and  is  then  safe,  till  a  general  council  of  the  warriors  determine 
is  fiite ;  but  if  he  fall,  he  is  pnKmbly  despatched. 

If  the  prisoner  be  rejected  by  the  fiunily  to  which  he  is  offered,  he  is 
^n  put  to  death  with  every  circumstance  of  crudity ;  and  the  constancy 
od  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  are  as  remarkable  as  the  barbarity  of  his 
luderers.  The  victim,  fastened  to  a  stake,  sings  his  death  sonff,  insults 
is  tormentors,  bears  with  unshrinking  firmness  the  most  dreadful  tortures, 
id  expires  without  a  gproan.  He  triumphs  in  his  fortitude^  not  merely  as 
personal  virtue,  but  chiefly  as  a  nationsu  characteristic.  We  are  to  seek 
e  cause  of  this  patient  endurance  of  the  most  excruciating  pains,  not  in 
ly  nervous  insensibility,  any  constitutional  apathy,  any  muscular  rigidity 
'  the  Indian,  but  in  the  sentiments  which  he  has  imbibed  and  the  habits 

which  he  has  been  trained.  He  has  been  taught,  from  infancy,  to 
Dsider  courage  and  fortitude  as  the  glory  of  man ;  to  endure  privations 
id  pain  without  a  murmur,  and  with  an  unsubdued  heart,,  and  to  despise 
rtoies  and  death  ;  and,  in  his  last  moments,  he  proves  the  efficacy  of  the 
location  which  he  has  received.  In  these  tragical  scenes,  the  women 
ways  take  an  active  part ;  and  their  inhumanity,  liko  the  fortitude  of  the 
en,  springs  from  education. 

Previous  to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,,  the  arms  of  the  Indiana 
ere  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  tomahawks,  scalping  knives,  and  war  dubs. 
Mt  of  them,  however,  are  now  provided  with  fire  arms ;  and,  being  eager 

procure  them,  their  quantity  is  continually  increasing.  But  the  «se  of 
ese  original  weapons  is  far  from  being  entirely  superseded. 
At  times,  the  bow  is  formed  of  pieces  of  horn  neatly  spliced ;  but  it  is 
ore  commonly  made  of  wood.  Formerly,  the  arrow  was  pointed  with 
nt  or  bone,  but  now  generally  with  iron  :  the  spear  is  pointed  in  a  similar 
anner.  The  tomahawk  is  a  hatchet  or  war  axe.  The  scalping  knife  is 
led  to  cut  and  tear  off  the  scalp,  or  integuments  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nil  with  the  hair,  of  their  fallen  enemies,  which  the  Indians  display  as 
ophies  of  their  victory,  with  as  much  exultation  as  ancient  heroes  rnani^ 
lied  in  showing  the  arms  of  their  vanquished  foes«  The  head  of  the 
ir  club  is  globular,  and  at  times  hollow,  inclosing  pieces  of  metal,  which 
ake  a  gingling  noise  when  a  stroke  is  given.  Occasionally,  the 
■de  of  a  knife,  or  some  other  sharp  instrument,  is  fastened  to  the  end 
it  at  right  angles.  The  tribes  who  dwell  in  the  depth  of  the 
rest  have  no  bucklers,  but  shelter  themselves  behind  trees :  those,  how- 
rer,  who  live  in  an  open  country,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  use 
icklers  or  shields  of  a  circular  form,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  dia-* 
eter,  and  composed  of  three  or  four  folds  of  bufialo's  skin,  dried  in  the 
m  and  hardened.  These  shields  are  proof  against  arrows,  but  not 
^intt  ball. 

In  all  their  acts  of  devotion,  and  on  all  occasions  where  their  confidence 

to  be  won  or  their  friendship  secured,  smoking  is  regarded  as  an  invio-^ 
hie  token  of  sincerity. 

The  pipe  or  calumet,  as  some  have  called  it,  is  the  symbol  of  peace  and 
m  p\eim  of  friendship.    Among  the  rude  dwellers  of  the  desert^it  servoa 
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the  same  purposes  as  a  flag  of  truce  in  the  armies  of  more  civilized  com* 
munities.  The  pipe  is  about  four  feet  long ;  the  bowl  made  of  stone  or 
clay,  and  the  stem  of  a  light  wood.  It  is  differently  ornamented  in  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  bearer  of  this  sacred  symbol  of  friendship  is  seldom 
treated  with  disrespect,  because  they  believe  the  Great  Spirit  would  not 
allow  such  an  iniquity  to  escape  with  impunity. 

Peace  is  concluded,  and  treaties  ratified,  by  smoking.  Wampum,  and 
wampum  belts,  are  also  commonly  used  on  such  occasions.  Wampam, 
formerly,  and  now  among  some  tribes,  the  current  coin  of  the  Indians,  is 
foimed  of  shells  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  Virginia:  some 
of  those  shells  are  of  a  purple  color,  others  white ;  but  the  former  are 
reckoned  most  valuable.  They  are  cut  into  the  shape  of  oblong  beads, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  perforated,  and  strung  on  a  small  leathern 
thong:  several  of  these  strings,  neatly  sewed  together  by  fine  sinewy  threads, 
form  a  bell,  consisting  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings.  The  value  of  each 
bead,  and,  consequently,  of  each  string  or  belt,  is  exactly  known.  The 
size  of  the  belt,  which  is  often  about  two  feet  long,  and  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  is  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  oc- 
easion  on  which  it  is  given.  The  chiefs  occasionally  give  strings  to  each 
other  as  tokens  of  friendship ;  but  belts  are  reserved  for  the  ratification  of 
national  treaties,  every  stipulation  of  which  is  recorded  to  posterity  by 
the  hieroglyphics  on  tne  belt. 

Tribes  in  amity  occasionally  apply  to  each  other  for  a  supply  of  their 
wants.  When  one  tribe  is  in  need  of  any  commodity  with  which  another 
is  well  provided,  the  needy  tribe  send  a  deputation  of  their  number  to 
smoke  with  their  wealthier  neighbors,  and  to  inform  them  of  their  wants; 
and  it  would  be  a  breach  of  Indian  courtesy  to  send  them  away  withour 
the  expected  supply.  What  they  smoke  is  tobacco  mixed  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  willow. 

The  Shoshonees,  a  band  on  the  Rocky  mountains,  before  smoking 
with  strangers,  pull  off  their  moccasons,  in  token  of  the  sacred  sincerity 
ef  their  professions ;  and  by  this  act  they  not  only  testify  their  sincerity, 
but  also  imprecate  on  themselves  the  misery  of  going  barefooted  forever, 
if  they  prove  unfaithful  to  their  word. 

A  number  of  different  languages  are  spoken  by  the  Indians ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  different  dialects  of  the  same  language  are  found  among 
different  tribes. 

The  original  languages,  beside  that  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  said  to  be 
principally  three, — the  Iroquois,  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delaware,  and  the 
Floridian.  These  languages  are  so  distinct,  as  to  have  no  perceivable 
affinity.  The  Iroquois  was  spoken  by  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations,  and 
several  other  tribes.  The  Iroquois,  or  Six  Confederated  Nations,  so 
femous  in  Indian  history,  and  once  so  formidable  by  their  numbers,  laws, 
and  military  prowess,  are  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagoes,  and  Tuscaroras.  The  Delaware  language  was  spoken  by 
many  nations  in  the  middle  provinces  ;  and  the  Floridian  by  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes  in  the  southern  states. 
Those  languages  are  said  to  be  copious  and  expressive :  they  often  consist 
of  long  compounds,  and  comprise  many  ideas  in  one  word. 

The  following  observations  on  this  interesting  race  of  men  are  furnish^ 
ed  by  a  person  who  haa  spent  many  yeaxs  in  inlimata  contact  with  aevani 
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tribes  of  the  north-west,  and  may,  theiefoie,  be  considered  good  aathority; 
Be  writes  expressly  for  this  work. 

*  There  are  few  topics  on  which  so  niiieh  has  been  written,  and  to  so 
Etile  parpose,  as  the  character,  manners,  habits  and  origin  of  the  aborigi- 
aes  ot  North  America.  Novelists,  poets,  trayellers  and  philosophers  have 
iU  ikiled  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  This  arises,  in  our  opin- 
Mm,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  modem  propensity  to  generalization. 
A  writer  who  has  been  present  at  an  Indian  council,  has  seen  the  tumcha* 
latf  demeanor  of  the  chiefs,  and  has  heard  the  tropes  and  metaphors  with 
vUch  they  garnish  their  discourse,  gravely  states  that  the  self-possession 
Bf  all  Indians  can  never  be  disturbed  W  any  circumstances,  and  that  the 
lefinements  of  poetry  and  oratory  are  as  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  house- 
lold  words.  Another,  who  sees  the  women  performing  the  hard  labor  of 
heir  families,  while  the  men  stand  idly  by,  pronounces  that  squaws  are 
yarded  as  slaves.  Now  our  experience  assures  us  that  the  premises,  on 
riuch  such  general  conclusions  are  based,  are  almost  always  mllacious. 

'  Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  natives* 
!he  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  they  immigrated  into  the  new  conti* 
ent  via  Behring's  strait ;  but  whether  they  came  by  that  route,  or  crossed 
le  Atlantic  from  Wales,  or  the  Pacific,  from  Japan,  certain  it  is  that  their 
hysical  peculiarities  plainly  distinguish  them  from  all  the  races  of  the  old 
wld.  We  judge  it  safe  to  entertain  an  opinion  once  expressed  in  our 
reeence  by  an  old  Indian.  *  Why  must  we  have  descended  from  your 
ithers  V  said  he.  '  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  created  the 
idian  where  he  now  is,  as  that  he  made  the  white  man  in  the  garden 
ou  have  been  talking  about  V  This  idea,  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic 
xount  of  the  creation  is,  at  least,  not  contradicted  by  it.  We  count  the 
ssemblances,  which  exist  between  the  customs  and  traditions  of  certain 
ibes  in  both  continents,  as  of  very  little  importance.  People  living  in 
ifierent  countries  by  similar  pursuits,  most  necessarily  fall  into  similar 
beervances.  Every  tribe  that  lives  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  the 
cean,  must  have  witnessed  a  high  tide  or  an  overflow,  and  hence  the 
Imost  universal  tradition  of  a  deluge.  In  our  opinion,  no  importance 
ught  to  be  attached  to  the  accounts  of  Indians  of  their  own  origin.  Some 
epts,  like  the  Pawnees  and  Choctaws,  say  they  sprang  from  the  earth, 
le  Incas  descended  from  the  sun,  the  Osages  are  contented  with  such 
fosenitors  as  a  snail  and  a  beaver. 

*  The  idea  that  the  present  race  of  aborigines  dispossessed  a  race  more 
dvanced  in  civilization  and  less  warlike  than  themselves,  seems  to  us  to 
est  on  no  real  foundation.  The  articles  found  with  skeletons  exhumed 
rom  barrows,  are  still  in  use  among  the  more  remote  tribes.  Indians  still, 
ccasionally,  construct  rude  fortifications.  The  pottery,  on  which  antiqua- 
ians  rely  as  illustrative  of  this  favorite  theory,  is  made  and  used  to  this 
lay  by  the  remote  Dahcotahs  and  Assinneboins.  .  If  the  field  works  found 
n  dinerent  parts  of  the  country  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  civilization  of 
he  supposed  former  race,  we  answer  that  they  do  not  betoken  the  tenth 
lart  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  a  birch  canoe. 

'The  aborigines  of  America  have  generally  been  esteemed  to  be  divided 
nto  two  distinct  races,  viz.  the  Esquimaux  and  the  red  Indians.  We 
ioubt  that  the  races  are  distinct.  The  Esquimaux  are,  indeed,  milder  in 
haiacter,  and  less  perfect  in  physical  conformation  than  their  southera 
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neighbors;  but  is  not  the  difference  owing  to  climate  and  mode  of  life  T 
Fishermen,  and  especially  such  fishermen  as  the  Esquimaux,  whose  whoW 
time  and  care  is  requisite  to  preserve  life,  cannot  be  warriors.  People  who, 
^ke  the  Esquimaux,  live  upon  scanty  food  in  an  inhospitable  clime,  mast 
necessarily  be  dwarfish.  Bear  witness  tribes  who  live  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  old  continent.  Besides,  captain  Franklin  informs  us  that  those  of 
this  people  who  inhabit  a  less  inhospitable  coast  than  their  brethren  (those 
east  of  the  Coppermine  river)  are  of  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind. 

'  Turning  round  Icy  cape,  we  find  the  tribes  along  the  north-west  coast 
gradually  losing  the  chamcteristics  of  Esquimaux,  and  assuming  those  of 
the  red  Indians.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  divine,  from  the  accounts  of  Cook, 
Kotzehue  and  Jewett,  which  of  the  two  races  the  tribes  of  that  region  most 
resemble.  At  Nootka  Sound,  the  savages  are  fishermen  like  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  hunters  and  warriors  like  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi.  Wher- 
ever we  find  a  tribe  relying  upon  fisheries  as  a  principal  means  of  subsis- 
tence, we  find  the  moral  and  physical  character  approxunating  toward  that 
of  the  Esquimaux.  In  short,  we  see  no  difference  between  the  two  races 
which  may  not  have  been  produced  by  something  less  than  the  will  of 
the  Almighty. 

*  The  physical  appearance  of  the  Indians  has  been  too  often  described 
to  need  notice  here.  It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  what  their  num- 
ber may  be.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
Dahcotahs,  who  are  able  to  muster  six  or  seven  thousand  fighting  men« 
scarcely  support  themselves  on  a  tract  of  land  eight  hundred  miles  long 
and  as  many  in  breadth.  Other  tribes,  who  rely  in  some  degree  upon 
agriculture  and  fishing,  are  more  thickly  settled.  Others,  who  occupy  less 
favored  regions,  are  less  so. 

*  Two  great  families  of  Indians  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to  have 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Atlantic,  viz. 
the  Dahcotahs,  and  the  Chippeway,  or  Algonquin  race.  The  former  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  independent  tribes,  whose  origin  may  be 
traced  by  simikurity  of  language,  habits  and  manners.  The  parent  stock 
is  divided  into  several  septs,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  a  great  many 
minor  hordes.  The  principal  divisions  are  these :  Munday  Wawkanlons, 
Sussetons,  Wakhpaytons,  Wawkhpaykootays,  Yanktows  and  Tetons, 
These  last  live  high  upon  the  Missouri,  and  have  little  intercourse  with- 
the  rest.  The  Assinneboins,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  who  roam 
over  the  prairies  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchawayn,  seceded 
from  the  Dahcotahs  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  a  bloody  war  was 
long  waged  between  them  and  the  parent  race.  A  woman  was  the  cause  ' 
of  quarrel.  The  Wihnebagoes  and  Otoes,  renowned  for  desperate  bravery, 
the  loways,  the  Osages,  the  Omahaws  and  many  other  western  tribes,  claim 
afRnitywith  the  Dahcotahs, and  speak  dialects  of  their  tongue.  The  tradi- 
tion concerning  their  origin,  to  which  we  give  most  credit,  says,  that  they 
all  came  from  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Cortez,  ^he  Winne- 
bagoes  hold  the  Spaniards  in  abhorrence  to  this  day.  Such  of  these  tribes 
as  inhabit  the  prairie  region  are  vagrant,  and  live  mainly  by  hunting  the 
buffalo.  A  description  of  one  will  be  a  description  of  all  of  them.  They 
are,  generally,  of  the  middle  stature  of  mankind,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
Dahcotah  who  much  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  it,  or  who  is  in  any  wise 
deGonaed.    They  are  beautifully  formed :  it  is  as  rare  to  see  an  ilf-made 


Ddkcotah  as  a  well-made  white  man.  They  are  not  moscnlar,  nor  aiv 
tk^  80  agile  as  whites  commonly  are ;  but  in  recompense,  their  powers  of 
CDduxance  are  very  great.  They  seem  utterly  insensible  of  &tigue«  and 
pitient  of  hunger,  pain,  and  all  other  hardships. 

'  Neither  these,  nor  any  other  Indians  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  are 
It  all  remarkable  for  gravity  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  are  more 
luitum,  indeed,  than  the  whites  ;  but  this  is  the  result  rather  of  circum* 
itance  than  of  education.  Spending  much  time  alone,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  silence ;  having  fewer  ideas  than  civilized  men,  they  have  fewer  in* 
ducements  to  discourse.  The  conversation  that  does  take  place  among 
tliem,  however,  is  by  no  means  characterized  by  reserve  or  by  the  absence 
•f  hilarity.     In  councils  and  on  solemn  occasions,  it  is  judged  decorous  and 

Cper  to  give  no  indication  of  feeling,  and  hence  an  apathetic  gravity  has 
^  been  thought  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Indian  character.  Even 
were  the  assumption  just,  the  aborigines  would  be  no  more  remarkable 
in  this  respect  than  most  modem  Asiatic  nations. 

'  The  character  of  Indians  in  general  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by 
most  writers  through  a  false  medium,  and  their  qualities  have  been  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  their  intercourse  with  white  men.  This  is  a  false  stand* 
ard ;  to  know  them,  one  should  live  long  among  them  and  watch  their  social 
lelations.  Thus  seen,  they  appear  to  much  greater  advantage  than  when 
hanging  upon  the  frontiers  doing  or  suffering  wrong,  and  debasing  them- 
selves by  theft,  beggary  and  intemperance. 

'It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  know  them,  that  those  Indians  whos 
kare  not  been  corrupted  by  the  whites  are  sincerely  pious.  They  univer- 
tilly  believe  in  one  all-wise,  benevolent  and  powerful  Grod,  to  whom,  how- 
erer,  they  never  pray ;  for,  they  say,  he  knows  better  what  is  good  for 
them  than  they  do  themselves.  Nothing  shocks  them  more  than  to  hear 
his  name  mentioned  with  irreverence  by  the  whites.  They  also  believe 
in  an  evil  principle,  whom  they  pray  to  do  them  no  harm.  They  people  all 
animated  nature  with  inferior  spirits,  and  to  these  they  offer  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  Their  superstitions  are  numberless.  They  believe  in  a  future 
state,  and  the  world  of  spirits  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  fine  hunting-ground^ 
where  the  vexations  and  sufferinj^s  of  this  life  will  be  unknown.  Each 
man  has  what  he  calls  his  medicine ;  that  is,  he  thinks  fit  to  consider  his 
late  and  fortunes  dependent  on  some  animal,  and  that  animal  he  will 
neither  kill,  eat,  or  treat  with  disi*espect.  In  short,  they  have  an  infinite 
variety  of  such  observances,  and  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  belief 
of  individuals. 

*  Their  priests  are  mere  jugglers,  who  practise  various  mummeries,  and 
are  also,  as  is  common  among  savages,  physicians  and  surgeons,  and,  in- 
deed, they  mix  medicine  and  religion  together*  A  cure  is  effected  by 
songs  and  superstitious  rites  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  simples.  The  jug- 
gler's voice  and  rattle  are  seldom  still  near  the  couch  of  a  sick  man.  We 
are  yet  to  learn  that  these  quacks  are  much  respected  in  their  sacerdotal 
character,  or  that  any  great  importance  is  attached  to  their  ceremonies 
by  the  majority  of  the  laity.  One  merit  they  have,  and  that  is  their  skill 
ID  rough  surgery.  We  have  seen  them  effect  astonishing  cures.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  one,  by  way  of  example.  A  hunter  was  grappled 
by  a  bear,  that  he  had  wounded,  and  dreadfully  lacerated.  His  arm  was 
fairokeu  ia  several  places,  and  all  who  saw  it  thought  he  must  die  or  snl^ 
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mit  to  amputation.  An  Indian  surgeon,  however,  undertook  the  eme  tod 
effected  it.  It  is  true  that  he  was  three  years  about  it,  and  perhi^  thi 
abstemious  habits  of  the  patient  were  a  main  cause  of  his  recovery. 

*  As  to  government,  the  Dahcotah  race  have  no  king,  and  eveir  iiMi 
does  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes.  They  have  chiefs,  indeed,  lAfl 
have,  by  tacit  consent,  the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  of  transactiii| 
the  busmess  of  their  followers.  Sometimes  diey  lead  in  war,  but,  save  oi 
such  occasions,  authority  they  have  none.  They  may  advise,  but  caontl 
command.  They  receive  no  reward  for  their  services,  nor  do  they  ^rw 
any  badge  of  their  rank.  Indeed  they  are  usually  worse  dressed  and  m 
vided  than  other  individuals,  because  it  is  considered  peculiarly  the  aitf] 
of  chiefs  to  be  generous.  The  office  is  hereditary  in  families,  but  nal 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent.  If  the  heir  apparent  be  notoriously  ineligihlii 
he  is  set  aside,  and  a  more  worthy  kinsman  takes  his  place.  Highly  disti* 
guished  warriors  become  war  chiefs  through  the  respect  paid  to  their  vaktt 
Each  village  has  one  of  these,  who  is  called  the  war  chief,  to  distingnkl 
him  from  me  hereditary  leader.  He  rules  in  war,  but  not  in  civil  affium 
Sometimes  a  chief  acquires  absolute  power,  but  of  that  kind  which  stnmi 
minds  gain  over  weak  ones,  and  it  behoves  every  leader  to  bear  his  facnl 
ties  meekly. 

*  Laws  the  Dahcotahs  have  none ;  but  they  have  customs  which  havi 
the  force  of  laws,  and  which  are  seldom  broken.  Thus  a  man  may  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  maintain.  Adultery  is  punished  by  cutting  ol 
the  nose  of  the  offending  wife ;  the  wife  cuts  the  clothes  of  the  offei3ifl| 
husband  to  pieces.  Life  is  taken  for  life,  unless  the  homicide  can  appeaai 
the  friends  of  the  dead  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom.  The  murderer  iv 
variably  gives  himself  up  to  punishment,  for  to  fear  death  is  considered 
the  acme  of  dishonor.  When  minor  offences  are  committed,  the  injured 
party  kills  the  dogs  and  horses  of  his  enemy,  or  destroys  his  tent  before  ha 
eyes,  and  in  such  cases  no  resistance  is  offered.  Divorces  are  at  the  op 
tion  of  the  husband.  Theft  is  not  regarded  as  a  crime  ;  indeed,  propeiM 
is  nearly  in  common  among  them,  so  that  no  theft  can  be  committea 
They  apply  this  standard  of  morals  to  the  whites,  and  so  get  the  reput» 
lion  of  thieves,  while  themselves  are  unconscious  of  wrong  doing.  It  iS| 
in  our  opinion,  this  very  community  of  goods  that  is  the  principal  obetach 
to  their  civilization  and  improvement ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  om 
man  will  sow  for  all  the  world  to  reap,  or  that  he  will  weary  his  limbe  n 
the  chase  to  obtain  what  will  not  belong  to  him  or  his  family.  Thoac 
tribes  who  hold  the  right  of  property  in  most  esteem,  as,  for  example,  tin 
Saques  and  Foxes,  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  civilization. 

'  Another  obstacle  to  the  civilization  of  our  aborigines  is  their  unconquer 
able  indolence.  The  savage  is  content  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  hi 
neither  knows  nor  cares  for  its  luxuries  and  superfluities.  Necessity  onl} 
will  compel  him  to  exertion.  Tribes,  whose  limits  have  been  so  circonfe' 
scribed  by  the  whites  that  they  cannot  live  by  the  chase,  have  resorted  II 
labor  for  subsistence ;  but  we  think  no  other  force  of  reason  or  circuifr 
stance  will  bring  about  such  a  result. 

'  However  strange  such  an  assertion  may  appear,  we  confidently  affiia 
that  Indians  are  not  more  revengeful  than  other  people.  They  have  the  saiM 
feelings  and  passions  as  other  men,  neither  stronger  nor  weaker.  They  an 
^~  ^  to  each  other.    Every  ofience  but  murder  is  readily  forgiTeiiy  and 
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Alt  crime  seldom  finds  its  due  punishment.  Nine  murderers  out  of  ten 
iBODg  them  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  An  Indian  rarely  goes  much 
out  of  his  way  for  revenge.  Time  and  opportunity  being  ministered,  an 
individual  will  wreak  a  long-smothered  resentment,  and  so,  we  presume, 
would  any  other  man,  if  freed  from  the  restraints  of  law.  We  take  it  upon 
IS  to  say  that  murders  are  not  so  frequent  among  them  as  with  ourselves^ 
and  that  these,  as  well  as  all  minor  injuries,  are  not  so  often  or  so  fearfully 
tfenged  by  Indians  as  by  white  men.  As  it  regards  wrongs  committed 
ty  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  case  is  different.  These,  the  savage  is  taught, 
it  is  his  duty  to  requite  upon  any  member  of  the  hostile  nation.  Such 
veagemnce  it  is  his  glory  to  take,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  requisitions  of 
lus  moral  code. 

'  The  courage  of  Indians  is  not  to  be  measured  by  our  standard.  In  a 
■ere  clan,  the  loss  of  an  individual  is  severely  felt.  It  subtracts  largely 
hom  the  strength  of  the  band  and  the  happiness  of  his  family.  Discretion, 
therefore,  is  considered  the  better  part  of  valor.  The  war  chief  who  con* 
oners  the  enemy  does  well ;  but  he  who  conquers  without  loss  to  himself 
oies  infinitely  better.  It  is  thought  honorable  to  avoid  risk  as  much  a» 
possible,  and  the  decision  of  quarrels  by  single  combat  is  called  folly  and 
madness.  But  when  they  have  resolved  on  battle,  no  people  strive  more 
valiantly-  Our  history  bears  witness  of  the  furious  energy  of  their  valor« 
Their  ideas  of  moral  courage  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  all  who 
call  them  savages.  They  think  it  weak  and  cowardly  to  yield  to  grief  or 
ftBger ;  misfortune  and  pain  they  scorn,  and  death  they  endure  not  only 
widiout  a  murmur,  but  with  cheerfulness.  Suicide  under  any  circumstances 
ikey  brand  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  lack  of  courage. 

'  Of  the  cruelty  of  Indians  to  conquered  enemies,  this  only  can  be  said, 
that  it  is  the  vice  of  all  barbarians,  that  they  know  not  what  they  do,  that 
it  AS  only  exercised  on  their  avowed  foes,  and  that  it  is  almost  always  per- 
petrated in  the  heat  of  blood.  Captives,  once  spared,  fare  no  worse  than 
their  conquerors.  The  sense  of  honor  among  Indians  is,  in  some  respects, 
▼ery  strong ;  in  others,  not  so.  It  will  not  prevent  an  individual  from  false- 
hoodf  treachery,  promise-breaking,  fiatter}%  beggary  and  a  multitude  of  other 
ofiences.  It  will  deter  him  from  labor,  which  he  considers  the  exclusive 
business  of  women,  it  forbids  him  to  shun  death,  it  commands  him  to  re- 
quite a  di.sgraceful  blow  with  a  stab,  it  forbids  him  to  boast  of  deeds  he 
never  achieved,  it  commands  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
tribe.  Its  scope  is  not  very  extensive ;  but  where  it  operates,  it  operates 
efiectually. 

•  In  their  domestic  relations,  they  are  essentially,  but  not  ostensibly  kind. 
They  provide  for  their  families,  they  love  their  wives  and  children  ;  but 
thinking  it  womanish  to  manifest  the  afiections,  they  are  not  fond  husbands 
or  fathers.  Tatunkah  Nazhce,  the  best  hunter  of  the  Dahcotahs,  lost  his 
wife  and  five  children  by  the  hands  of  the  Chippeways.  The  only  sign 
of  grief  he  displayed  was  painting  his  face  black.  Yet  he  abandoned  his 
usual  ocjupaMons,  and  pursued  the  enemy  till  he  had  taken  life  for  life. 
•*  This, "  said  he,  "  is  the  best  way  of  mourning  for  the  dead." 

'  Indian  hospitality  and  charity  have  no  limit.  No  stranger  enters  their 
tents  to  whom  they  do  not  give  meat :  no  person  goes  to  them  in  need 
whom  they  do  not  relieve  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  often  to  their 
great  inconvenienoe*    They  will  not  look  upon  an  execution,,  they  will  nol 
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8ufier  a  person  who  has  wronged  them  to  be  whipped  for  it,  and  XkeUm^-^ 
imprisoning  a  man  for  debt,  or  for  a  petty  violation  of  the  rights  of  {jn^ 
perty,  fills  them  with  horror. 

'  Some  years  ago,  the  old  chief  of  a  Dahcotah  band  was  robbed  by  t 
drunken  soldier  of  eighteen  ducks,  which  he  had  killed  for  the  use  of  nil 
family.  The  oflfender  was  detected,  compelled  to  make  restitution,  anl 
fastened  to  the  whipping-post.  When  the  old  man  comprehended  the  m* 
ture  of  the  punishment  about  to  be  inflicted,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  threw 
down  half  his  game  before  the  commanding  officer.  '*  I  will  give  yoa 
these,"  said  he,  *^  if  you  will  spare  this  man.  Of  what  consequence  are  a 
few  ducks  V*  The  man  had  committed  violence  on  the  chiefs  persoiL 
Which  of  the  two  best  deserved  to  be  called  a  savage  ? 

'  In  short,  to  end  our  remarks  on  the  Dahcotah  character,  which  is,  witk 
some  trivial  alterations,  the  character  of  most  Indian  tribes,  we  may  say 
that  their  moral  code  is  grievously  defective,  but  that,  such  as  it  is,  they 
adhere  rigidly  to  it.  Considering  their  ignorance,  their  extreme  necessitiei 
and  their  wrongs,  it  is  wonderful  that  their  moral  degradation  is  not  deepef 
than  it  is.  Their  code  is  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  it  is  only  ty 
applying  it  to  others,  who  have  more  to  lose  and  less  to  gain  than  them* 
selves,  that  they  become  disagreeable  and  dangerous  neighbors  to  the 
whites.  An  incessant  irritation  is  the  consequence,  hatred  succeeds,  mil* 
lual  wrong  follows,  and  war  consummates  the  drama. 

'  Those  of  the  tribes  of  Dahcotah  origin  who  live  on  the  Mississippi,  ani 
other  wooded  countries,  live  on  the  deer  and  other  game  of  the  forest 
By  entrapping  the  fiir-clad  animals,  they  get  the  means  of  buying  gnni* 
cloth  and  other  articles,  which  have  become  indispensably  necessary  t^ 
them.  In  the  sunmier,  they  live  in  permanent  villages,  and  cultiyate  a 
little  com.  The  women  perform  this,  as  well  as  all  other  labors,  and  do 
Hot  consider  themselves  aggrieved  thereby.  It  is  said  that,  as  the  men 
encounter  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  chase,  the  dangers  of  war  and  th* 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  they  have  their  full  share  of  domestic  duties. 
The  women  being  unfit  for  these  occupations,  must  fill  the  station  which 
God  has  allotted  to  them,  and  neither  party  thinks  the  distribution  of  offices 
unjust  or  unreasonable.  The  women  are  sold,  like  the  daughters  of  the 
patriarchs,  by  their  parents  to  their  husbands,  and  they  are  chastised  or 
commended  according  to  the  degree  of  their  industry  or  good  conduct 
Judging  from  their  general  cheerfulness,  they  see  no  hardship  in  their  lot 
Jealousy  seems  to  be  their  chief  annoyance,  and  often  causes  them  to 
hang  themselves. 

*  In  winter,  the  hunters  leave  their  villages,  and  enca>np  in  leathern  tents 
on  their  hunting-grounds,  removing  from  place  to  place  as  the  game  is 
more  or  less  abundant.  They  are  plentifully  supplied  by  the  traders  with 
ammunition  on  credit,  and  pay  their  debts  as  they  best  can  in  the  spring. 
This  system  is  highly  injurious  to  the  Indians,  and  vexatious  to  the  traders. 
As  not  more  than  hslf  of  the  hunters  pay  their  debts,  the  trader  is  oUiged 
to  charge  a  double  price  for  his  goods,  in  his  own  defence,  and  thus  the  ho- 
nest and  industrious  Indians  pay  for  the  idle  and  vicious.  Still  this  is  the 
fashion  of  their  fathers,  and  no  persuasion  will  induce  them  to  deptit 
from  it. 

*  It  only  remains  to  be  said  of  this  portion  of  the  race,  that  they  lift 
from  hand  to  mouth,  hunting  and  fishing  whan  they  feel  so  indineidit  mi 
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%ldBig  when  the  chances  of  the  chase  are  against  them.  Few  of  them 
|BDih  \pf  starvatioD.  The  only  circumstance  that  varies  the  monotony 
«f  their  lives  is  war,  and  that  they  practise  on  so  limited  a  scale  that  it  has 
M  perceptible  effect  on  their  population  or  happiness. 

'The  roving  tribes,  who  live  in  the  great  plains  of  the  west,  differ  littk 
k  language  or  character  from  their  more  stationary  brethren.  They  en« 
camp  near  the  vast  herds  of  bufialoes,  kill  as  many  as  they  want,  eat  the 
lesh,  dress  in  the  skins,  and  sell  as  many  robes  to  the  traders  as  will  pro- 
cure them  cloth  and  guns.  They  are  wilder  and  more  primitive  than  their 
aeighbors,  and  more  addicted  to  plunder  and  massacre  those  who  are  not 
sf  their  blood.  They  are  generally  well  mounted  and  armed  with  guns, 
bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  shields.  They  kill  the  buffalo  at  full  speed. 
If  the  drove  removes,  they  pluck  up  their  tents  and  follow.  If  any  man 
bj^tens  the  cattle,  certain  police  officers,  called  soldiers,  punish  him  by 

S»  and  the  destruction  of  his  horses  and  property.  Their  persons  are 
sacred,  and  no  one  thinks  of  resisting  them.  Some  of  these  wanderers 
ne  like  the  children  of  Ishmacl  in  that  every  man*s  hand  is  against  them, 
ind  their  hand  is  against  every  man.  The  Assinneboins  are  an  example. 
Fheir  time  is  spent  in  indolence,  war  and  the  chase. 

*  The  wars  of  Indians  among  themselves  are  seldom  very  destructive. 
Fhe  war  chief  dreams  or  pretends  to  dream  that  the  enemy  will  be  delivered 
Into  his  hands,  and  sets  out  for  the  field  of  strife  with,  perhap,  twenty 
EoUowers.  The  greatest  caution  is  observed,  and  if  the  party  nnd  reason 
to  think  that  the  enemy  is  apprised  of  their  intention,  they  turn  back.  If, 
boirever,  their  plans  succeed,  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  are  surprised 
md  butchered.  Few  are  ever  spared.  Within  a  few  months,  this  paltry 
Bslaught  is  repaid  in  kind,  and  the  account  is  balanced.  These  wars 
btve  been  from  time  immemorial,  and  will  probably  continue  till  time  shall 
bene  more.  Such  is  the  modern  state  of  Indian  warfare  ;  but  tradition  tells 
rf  more  serious  hostilities.  Hundreds  of  Dahootahs  and  Mandans  perished 
less  than  a  century  ago  in  a  battle  between  the  two  tribes.  The  Assinne- 
boins were  once  nearly  exterminated  by  the  former  tribe.  Those  times 
ire  gone,  and  a  mightier  influence  is  sweeping  the  red  men  from  the  face 
)f  the  earth. 

•  The  Algonquin  or  Chippeway  race  is  even  more  widely  extended  thah 
he  Dahcotahs.  Judging  from  tne  remains  of  the  languages  which  have 
lescended  to  our  times,  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  New  England 
ipning  from  this  stock.  Their  manners  and  habits  corroborate  this  sup- 
[losition.  The  Delawares  are  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  origin.  The 
language  of  the  powerful  and  chivalrous  Iroquois  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the 
Dhippeway.  The  Saque  and  Fox  tribes  are  evidently  branches  of  the 
mme  tree.  The  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies  claim  the  same  descent.  It 
B  thought  that  the  Menomenies  share  the  same  blood.  The  Kinisteneaux 
jpeak  a  dialect  of  the  same  tongue,  and  many  other  tribes  may  be  traced 
n  the  same  origin.  All  these  tribes  are  and  have  ever  been  dwellers  in  the 
iroods,  and  save  that  they  now  dress  in  articles  made  by  the  whites  and 
hat  they  love  rum,  they  are  now  very  nearly  what  they  were  two  hundred 
fears  ago.  They  have  proved  themselves  possessed  of  some  mechanical 
ingenuity  by  inventing  the  birch  canoe,  a  vehicle  which  has  been  the  ad- 
Duration  of  all  travellers. 

'  The  Chippeway  race  difier  little  from  other  tribes  living  in  the  wo'^ 
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whose  manners  and  habits  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  T 
are  a  nation  of  hunlers  and  warriors,  skilful  in  the  chase,  bold  in  \m 
eloquent  in  council,  and,  in  a  word,  possessing  all  the  half-formed  viit 
fill  the  vices,  all  the  ignorance  and  all  the  barbarism  already  ascribe 
the  Dahcotahs.  Those  of  them  who  live  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
more  needy,  and  consequently  more  industrious,  than  those  who  dwd 
more  favored  climes.  Between  this  great  nation  and  the  Dahcotahs,  a 
has  been  waged  so  long  that  tradition  itself  conveys  no  knowledge  ol 
cause  or  the  date  of  its  commencement.  The  deadly  feud  has  been  tr 
mitted  from  father  to  son  with  such  inveteracy,  that  all  efforts  to  stac 
it  have  proved  abortive.  A  great  deal  of  inherited  hatred,  and  the  sti 
thirst  for  martial  renown,  which  is  an  inherent  part  of  Indian  chaimi 
have  co-operated  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things. 

*  The  language  of  these  two  great  races  are  like  no  forms  of  fp< 
known  in  the  old  world.  They  are  wonderfully  expressive,  both  def« 
and  redundant,  and  said  to  be  difHcult  of  acquisition.  The  verbs  of 
Dahcotah  language  appear  to  have  no  roots,  and  to  be  entirely  irreg 
in  their  modifications.  The  nominative  case  neither  precedes  nor  foil 
the  verb,  as  in  the  languages  of  the  old  world,  but  is  incorporated  wit 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  word,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  sometimes 
breviated,  and  sometimes  entire.  We  have  known  traders  to  fail  to  acq 
it  during  a  trial  of  thirty  years.  From  the  little  acquaintance  we  i 
able  to  gain,  we  thought  it  a  collection  of  phrases,  with  scarce  the  rw 
blance  of  rule  or  order,  and  conclude  that,  to  be  learned  at  all,  it  mas 
learned  by  rote. 

*  We  can  give  but  brief  notices  of  other  tribes.  The  Creeks,  Cherdi 
tChickasaws  and  Choctaws  are  known  to  us  by  their  wrongs,  and  by 
advances  they  have  made  in  civilization.  The  measures  taken  to  ren 
them  beyond  the  IVIississippi,  already  partially  successful,  will  probally 
l«ng  be  fully  so.  It  w^ould  be  an  ungrateful  as  well  as  a  useless  taa 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  a  subject  so  generally  understood  ;  neverlhe 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  probable  fu 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  tribes. 

*  We  have  already  expressed  our  views  respectmg  what  we  think 
only  sure  mode  of  civilizing  Indians.  That  mode,  or,  in  other  words, 
necessity  of  a  change  of  manners,  was  in  successful  operation  upon 
four  southern  nations.  By  transferring  them  to  an  unlimited  range  of 
ritory,  that  necessity  has  been  removed,  and  if  they  do  not  relapse 
their  primitive  barbarism,  they  are  radically  unlike  any  other  Indians  ' 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  or  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  we 
prepared  to  believe.  The  influences  which  make  and  continue  the  ha 
state  of  the  Indians,  operate  on  the  whites  also.  For  every  Indian 
Las  voluntarily  relinquished  the  life  of  his  fathers,  ten  whites  may  be  fc 
who  have  become  hunters. 

'It  is  proposed,  by  placing  these  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  pn 
them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  an  intention  which  is  certa 
not  founded  on  preoedent  or  analogy.  If  the  most  solemn  treaties,  if 
peated  retrocessions  have  not  hitherto  been  adequate  to  protect  the  sai 
from  the  overpowering  tide  of  white  population,  howcan  it  be  supposed 
his  new  abode  in  Arkansas  will  be  respected  when  be  shall  have  nuu 
laloable,  if  indeed,  he  ever  should  make  it  valuable  I  Thete^  he  ie  thr 


coDlact  with  other  tribes,  as  warlike,  and  more  baiharouft  than  his  own, 
1  Buch  misery  and  bloodshed  has  already  been  the  conseauence. 
MoreoTer,  it  is  proposed,  by  casting  the  lot  of  sefend  distinct  tribes 
siher,  to  ainalflamate  them,  and  thereby  preserve  them  from  decay.  If 
eiperience  of  past  times  is  to  be  trusted,  this  measure  is  much  move 
if  to  produce  division  than  to  prevent  it.  Who  ever  saw  two  Indian 
es  amalgamate,  unless  when  one,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  sought 
protection  of  the  other?  Thus  the  remnant  of  the  Saques  sought  pro- 
Km  of  the  Foxes,  the  Stockbridge  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  On  the 
nr  hand,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Dahcotah  and  Algonquin  races* 
snlly  derived  from  two  great  roots,  but  now  divided  into  an  almost 
lite  number  of  petty  hordes.  If  people,  thus  connected  by  the  bonds 
rommon  origin  and  language,  have  so  divided,  what  is  to  be  expected 
1  others,  who  have  no  basis  of  union,  and  who,  in  some  instances,  en- 
iin  hostile  feelings  toward  each  other  ?  We  hope  the  best ;  but  to  ua 
future  prospect  of  the  expatriated  tribes  appears  overshadowed  with 
ids  and  darkness. 

Beside  the  two  great  divisions  already  noticed,  there  are  many  other 
ea,  of  whose  origin  and  languages  little  is  known,  save  that  they  are 
dly  distinct  from  each  other.  Such  are  the  natives  of  the  Columbia 
ir,  for  an  account  of  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  travels  of 
riB  and  Clarke,  and  of  Roos  Coxe.  M'Kenzie  and  Franklin  tell  all  that 
nown  of  the  Dog-rib  and  Coppermine  Indians,  two  feeble  and  misera- 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  frozen  regions  north  of  the  Great  Slave  lake. 
i  Flat-heads,  who  live  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  muster 
hundred  determined  warriors,  and  derive  their  name  from  their  custom 
impressing  the  head,  in  infancy,  into  a  hideously  unseemly  shape  ;  a 
:tice  common  to  most  of  the  tribes  of  Oregon,  and  formerly  in  use 
ing  the  Caraibs.  They  war  upon  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  bufialo- 
iwing  Blackfcet,  a  desperate  and  ferocious  tribe,  who  are  friendly  to 
English,  and  abhor  the  very  name  of  an  American.  This  animosity 
le  from  the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  killed,  more  than  thirty 
re  ago,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  dwell 
ennanent  villages  on  the  Missouri,  speak  distinct  languages  from  each 
sr,  and  from  all  other  tribes,  and  claim  consanguinity  with  none.  The 
ws  are  a  separate  and  powerful  race  of  vagrant  horsemen,  and  so  are 
Shiannes,  who  were  formerly  expelled  by  the  Dahcotahs  from  the 
Lb  which  the  latter  now  occupy.  The  Pawnees  and  Arikarees  compose 
e  tribes  who  speak  one  language  ;  the  Pawnee  Wolves  are  in  no  wise 
■ected  with  them.  The  Shoshonees  live  and  starve  among  the  Rocky 
latains.  Among  other  distinct  races  may  be  numbered  the  Wyandots, 
Surons,  the  Comanches,  the  Appaches,  and  many  others.  All  of 
e  tribes,  excepting  the  Wyandots,  are  more  or  less  in  the  vagabond 
•,  and  ride  over  the  boundless  prairies,  chasing  the  buf&lo,  and  waning 
a  all  whom  they  dare  attack.  All  are  bold  warriors,  skilful  hunters, 
inveterate  horse-steaiers,  in  all  of  which  characters  they  glory.  The 
iners  of  all  are  nearly  alike  ;  all  practise  the  same  indiscriminate  hos- 
lity ;  all  have  the  same  code  of  morab,  religion,  and  policy ;  almost 
[etest  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  what  reasons  it  is  unnecessary 
t  to  inquire.  By  classing  all  these  hordes  together,  we  do  not  mean 
mptf  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  m  their  habits,  ideas,  and 
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c^hftractefs ;  but  that  there  is  a  very  stroDg  general  reaelBhlaiioe 
them  all. 

*  The  Caraibs  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  have  paarf 
away,  thanks  to  the  cruelties  of  their  Spanish  invaders.  Nothing  can  \m 
said  of  them  which  is,  probably,  not  already  known  to  the  mass  of  our 
readers.  For  an  account  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Indians  of  South 
America,  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  Humboldt,  Robertson,  and  other 
writers.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  such  details  at 
may  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  respecting  the  tribes  already  mentioned. 
Many  volumes  larger  than  this  would  be  requisite  for  such  purpose.  It  is 
our  duty,  however,  to  caution  our  readers  against  trusting  the  statements 
of  such  travellers  as  Carver,  who  have  galloped  over  the  countries  they 
describe  with  the  speed  of  race-horses,  without  understanding  a  syllable  of 
the  languages  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  sojourned,  and  relying  for 
information  on  the  hearsay  testimony  of  ignorant  trappers  and  boatmen. 
There  are  but  too  many  of  this  stamp.  If  we  may  say  what  authorities 
we  consider  unquestionable,  we  will  mention  M'Kenzie,  Henry,  Franklio, 
Tanner,  and  the  English  Long.  These  all  sojourned  long  among  the 
people  they  pretend  to  describe,  and  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for 
personal  observation. 

*  One  topic  connected  with  the  aborigines  only  remains,  which  we  must 
discuss  briefly.     It  relates  to  their  ultimate  destiny,  and  the  prospect  of 
christianizing  and  civilizing  them.     Many  obstacles  to  this  desideratum 
exist,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  they  appear  to  us   insuperable.    To 
convert  the  adults  must  be  excessively  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     Firstly, 
their  languages  are  so  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  so  barren  of  words  ex- 
pressing abstract  ideas,  that  the  greater  part  of  a  life  is  spent  in  learning 
them,  and  when  acquired,  they  are  scarcely  adequate  to  convey  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.     Secondly,  the  Indians  are  so  constantly  roaming 
about,  and  so  scattered,  that,  to  instruct  them,  a   missionary  would  be 
needed  for  every  family,  who  should  accompany  them  in  their  peregrina- 
tions, avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  their  caprice  might  allow^,  and 
above  all,  maintain  himself;  for,  though  no  Indian  would  tell  him  so,  the 
burthen  of  his  support  would,  at  times,  be  scverelv  felt.     He  must  thea 
overcome  that  apathy  and  laziness  which  is  the  cliaractcristic  of  savage 
life,  break  up  the  whole  of  his  pupil's  long-revered  rules  of  thought  and 
action,  and  substitute  others  in  their  stead.     A  new  ambition  must  be 
awakened,  and  the  whole  frame  of  Indian  society  must  be  changed  entirely, 
for  the  ethics  of  our  Savior  will  not  apply  to  the  present  one.     For  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  savage  to  meekness  and  long- 
suffering,  while  all  his  arts  and  exertions  will  scarce  protect  his  wives  and 
children  from  the  knives  of  his  neighbors,  while  all  his  companions  tell 
him  that  revenge  on  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  that 
martial  renown  ought  to  be  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

'  The  missionary  should  not  too  much  rely  on  the  apparent  impression  he 
may  have  produced  on  his  auditors.  Indians  seldom  contradict,  and,  by 
an  intuitive  politeness,  always  receive  what  is  addressed  to  them  by  ona 
whom  they  respect,  with  approbation  and  assent.  Therefore,  when  an 
Indian  auditory  may  have  listened  to  a  discourse  with  marked  attention 
and  expressed  approbation,  the  speaker  is  not  to  suppose  that  they  believe 
%  word  of  it.    They  only  mean  that  be  is  entitled  to  respect.    An  Indian 


iubt  ftgteed  that  man's  first  disobedience  was  improper,  and,  being  farther 
foestioned,  gave  his  reasons.  "  It  was  very  foolish,"  he  said,  '*  to  eat  ap- 
Jm  :  it  wa«  much  better  to  make  cider  of  them  all." 

*  Some  few  adults  have,  indeed,  become  Christians ;  but  where  such  con- 
imiona  have  taken  place,  the  converts  have  either  made  some  previous 
progress  in  civilisation,  ot  the  change  has  been  nominal.  We  never  yet 
nw  a  savage  hunter  who  had  a  rational  idea  of  Christianity.  The  exam- 
^  of  the  Cherokees  alone  shows  that  the  ground  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  seed.  The  missionaries  have  undoubtedly  done  them  great 
good ;  but  they  made  little  or  no  progress  before  the  tribe  had  turned  to 
uncalture,  framed  laws  and  a  regular  government,  and  acknowledged  a 
iistinction  of  property.     They  are  now  fitted  to  receive  the  Word. 

'Indians  talcen  from  their  tribe  young,  educated,  and  sent  back,  do  not 
qipear  better  qualified  to  teach  than  white  missionaries.  They  are,  in 
Bfery  thing  but  complexion,  as  much  aliens  among  their  people  as  the 
rilites,  and  command  no  more  sympathy,  and  rather  less  respect. 

*  We  believe  there  is  no  example  on  record  of  a  tribe  who  nave  changed 
bun  hunters  to  farmers  on  any  other  consideration  than  compulsion  of 
lome  kind  or  other.  We  constantly  see  them  recede  rather  than  labor. 
Bnt  when  prevented  from  receding,  they  learn  the  value  of  time  and  laboTt 
ind  a  distinction  of  property  necessarily  takes  place.  Laws  are  then 
memaamxj  to  guard  this  distinction.  Prodigality  is  no  longer  a  principal 
rirtue ;  war  is  no  longer  the  chief  pursuit  of  life ;  the  mind  acquires  new 
ideas  and  new  habits  of  exercise,  and  thus  the  way  to  entire  civilization 
nd  Christianity  is  prepared.  Could  we  see  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  settled 
U  white  men,  who  should  advance  into  the  interior,  driving  the  western 
ipdians  before  them  as  we  have  done  the  eastern,  till  the  entire  race  should 
IB  hemmed  within  limits  too  narrow  for  their  existence  as  hunters,  we 
honld  entertain  a  hope  of  seeing  a  remnant  of  them  saved  and  civilized. 
rhe  same  result  must  be  brought  about  by  driving  them  to  the  Pacific  ; 
fit  the  operation  will  be  so  tardy,  that  most  of  the  expatriated  tribes  will 
irobably  be  destroyed  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  or  by  the  tribes 
n  whom  they  will  be  forced  to  intrude.  How  small  a  remnant  remains 
r  the  millions  who  once  dwelt  in  peace  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lississippi ! 

•  The  children  of  Indians  may  be  christianized,  but  only  when  they  can 
e  separated  from  their  parents.  The  missionaries  of  Michilimacinac 
ecm  aware  of  this  fact ;  for  they  have  chiefly  confined  their  instructions 
9  the  half-breed  children  of  white  men,  who  are  at  the  disposal  of  their 
ithers.  It  was  a  wise  policy,  and  their  ministry  has  produced  the  most 
blessed  results. 

•  Consider  this  subject  in  what  light  we  may,  so  many  difiiculties  present 
bemselves,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  that  any  considerable  por- 
ion  of  the  aboriginal  race  will  be  in  existence  three  centuries  hence.  The 
ate  of  individual  tribes  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture,  and  we  have 
inly  to  pray  that  the  God  alike  of  white  and  red  men  will  preserve  them 
lom  utter  extermination.' 
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CHAPTER  XI.—AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES .•  t 

Indian  Mounds.  The  oM  Mexican  villages,  it  is  said,  were  bnik  d  la 
unbaked  bricks,  fourteen  inches  square,  and  covered  with  limbs  of  trees  ^ 
and  turf,  which,  when  they  mouldered  away,  formed  a  mound,  similar  ia  ie 
shape  to  those  which  meet  the  traveller's  eye  from  the  Red  river  of  Hod-  \. 
son's  bay  to  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  probably  to  the  gulf  of  Mexicm  ie 
The  number  of  these  barrows  has,  however,  been  gpreatly  exaggerated*  s 
We  have  seen  it  stated,  on  grave  authority,  that  for  a  length  of  five  has* 
dred  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  eighty  to  two  hundred,  the  mounds  an 
seldom  an  acre  apart,  and  on  this  enormous  blunder  was  founded  a  coo- 
clusion  that  the  population  was  once  immense.  We,  who  speak  from 
knowledge,  affirm  that,  judging  from  such  data,  the  former  population  am 
not  so  great  as  the  present.  We  have  seen  mounds  on  the  tributaries  of 
Hudson's  bay,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  numbers  wa^ 
rant  no  such  speculations.     They  are  common  enough,  indeed,  but  by  no 


means  so  common,  or  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  ma  e  it  certain  thst  dM 
ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  aborigines  were  very  numerous.  We  draw 
this  inference  from  several  facts. 

Travelling  some  years  ago  near  the  St.  Peter's  river,  we  saw,  at  a  di^ 
tance  of  about  a  mile,  an  erection  which  looked  like  one  of  the  conical  tenti 
of  the  Indians.  A  distinguished  individual  had  lately  died,  and  our  guide 
informed  us  that  the  object  above  mentioned  was  an  earthen  lodge  whkk 
his  relatives  had  raised  over  him.  Being  pressed  for  time,  we  did  not 
approach  it  nigher.  Supposing  it  to  have  been,  which  we  see  no  reasoo 
to  doubt,  what  the  guide  stated,  it  must,  when  the  top  crumbled  down, 
have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  mound. 

The  Indians  of  those  regions  do,  to  this  day,  bury  at  least  half  of  their 
dead.  They  respect  the  dead  highly,  and  to  protect  their  remains  from 
wolves  and  dogs,  erect  over  them  an  edifice  of  stakes,  which,  as  they  po^ 
sess  axes,  they  can  easily  cut.  Now  is  it  not  probable,  that  before  they  had 
the  means  to  cut  stakes  without  excessive  toil,  they  raised  a  mound  of 
earth  in  its  stead  ?  What  corroborates  this  supposition  is,  that  many,  and 
indeed  the  greater  number,  of  the  mounds  are  not  larger  than  would  be 
required  for  such  purpose.  That  they  were  ever  intended  for  dwellings  it 
out  of  the  question  ;  for  we  are  to  learn  that  any  traces  of  bricks,  timbers, 
or  masonry,  have  ever  been  found  in  any  of  them.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  fragments  of  pottery  found  in  them  are  precisely  similar  to  tlie 
earthen  pots  still  in  use  among  the  modem  Assinneboins.  Again,  fiag^ 
ments  of  bone  are  found  in  most  of  them ;  but  could  bones  have  remains 
any  great  length  of  time  in  damp  earth  undecayed  ?  We  think  not— at 
least,  we  have  loiown  instances  where  the  human  frame  has  been  utterfy 
resolved  into  its  native  elements  within  the  lapse  of  a  century.     But 

*  This  article  has  been  ftunished  by  the  inteUigeat  writer  to  whom  we  liav« 
iMdaUed  Ibr  a  poftion  of  the  chapter  on  the  Indians. 


(ie  moands,  and  especially  those  near  St  Louis,  are  so  large  av  to  le 
ileemed  beyond  the  powers  and  industry  of  the  present  race  of  Indians, 
lefore  we  adopt  this  conclusion,  we  should  remember  that,  as  late  as  the 
iscoTery  of  tne  Mississippi,  several  tribes  kept  the  bones  of  their  friends 
r  years,  and  then  buried  them  together,  a  practice,  the  remains  of  which 
e  still  distinctly  visible  among  the  Dahcotahs.  On  such  occasions,  a  large 
onnd  must  have  been  raised,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe.  If  we  sup- 
me  that  successive  layers  were  from  time  to  time  deposited  on  the  national 
irtal  heap,  which  is,  surely,  no  extravagant  theory,  the  objection  that  the 
d  men  had  neither  power,  inclination,  nor  motive  to  raise  such  tumuli, 
nishes. 

*  On  the  banks  of  White  river,'  says  a  writer  in  Silliman^s  Journal, 
rhere  the  earth  had  caved  in,  I  found  part  of  an  earthen  coffin,  in  which 
e  neck  bones  and  the  skull  were  yet  remaining ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
wk  bone,  as  I  dug  to  see  what  bone  could  be  inserted  thus  in  part  of  an 
iithen  box,  I  found  a  parcel  of  pieces  of  bones  cut  rouud,  and  remaining  * 
I  the  neck  in  the  exact  position  m  which  they  had  been  used  as  a  neek- 
ce.  They  were  pierced,  but  the  string  had  entirely  disappeared ;  they 
ere  the  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  fifths  in  diameter ;  and 
le  bones  of  which  they  were  made  were  much  better  preserved  than  those 
r  the  skeleton.  This,  I  was  confident,  did  not  belong  to  the  modem 
ibes  of  Indians  which  inhabit  some  parts  of  that  country.*  I  found,  amonr 
IB  day  which  rolled  down  from  the  same  mound,  several  pieces  of  lead 
le,  (common  galena,)  which  had  been  carried  there.  It  is  not  uncommon 
I  find  this  ore  amongst  human  bones,  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
nbably  they  used  trinkets  made  of  lead,  and  this  was  a  provision  for 
lem  to  dress  in  the  other  world.' 

On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Eain,  of  Knox  cotmty,  near  the  north 
mk  of  Holston  river,  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  French  Broad, 
I  a  curious  collection  of  mounds  of  earth,  evidently  the  work  of  art,  but 
r  an  almost  antediluvian  antiquity,  if  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  their 
^  from  that  of  the  forest  which  grows  around  and  upon  them.  They 
re  about  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  arise  on  about  half  an  acre  of  level 
round,  without  any  seeming  regularity.  They  are  pyramidal  in  their 
iape,  or  rather  sections  of  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  from  ten  to  thirty 
ices  in  diameter.  The  largest  one  in  this  group  rises  about  ten  feet 
bore  the  level  ground,  and  is  remarkably  regular  in  its  figure.  A  per- 
sndicnlar  section  of  this  mound  was  made  about  a  year  since,  but  no  im- 
ottant  discovery  was  made.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  the  surface  thrown 
p,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  ashes  and  charcoal. 

This  group  of  mounds  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  can  be  distinctly 
seed  on  three  sides,  and  inclosing,  besides  the  mounds,  several  acres  of 
nmnd.  It  is,  like  the  mounds,  covered  with  trees,  which  grow  in  it  and 
boat  it.  At  every  angle  of  this  ditch,  it  sweeps  out  into  a  semicircle,  and 
.  appears  in  many  respects  well  calculated  for  defence. 

Tnere  are  many  other  mounds  of  the  same  form  in  Tennessee.    At  the 

«  The  kamed  writer  is  at  ikalt  here.  We  have  seen  similar  heads  dog  from  another 
Mnnd.  They  were  made  of  some  shell,  which  is  a  more  durable  material  than  the 
BBian  booe.  In  point  of  finish,  and  the  labor  and  ingenuity  required  to  make  them^ 
mj  were  much  inferior  to  the  wampum  beads  which  the  Indians  were  wont  to  maka 
r  aanse  shdls. 
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jiinction  of  the  French  Broad  with  the  Hokton,  thero  is  ow  in  ^MA 
Auman  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found.  Farther  np  French  Bnali 
near  Newport,  is  a  very^  large  mound.  It  reposes  on  a  Tery  lerel  ml 
extensive  plain,  and  is  itself  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  It  is  thirty  feet  hi|^ 
and  its  base  covers  half  an  acre  of  ground.  As  it  ascends  from  its  faisi^ 
there  is  a  slight  inclination  from  a  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  and  thenpMr  ^ 
surface  is  as  level  as  the  rest  is  regular.  From  the  great  size  of  tn  -^ 
mound,  its  commanding  situation,  and  the  mystery  which  veils  its  histoij,  >■ 
it  is  a  most  interesting  spot  of  ground.  There  are  many  other  mounds  of  -*" 
this  description  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  s 

A  mound  of  large  dimensions  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Cherokw  — 
nation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Etowee,  vulgarly  called  the  Hightower  -^ 
river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coosa.  It  stands  upon  a  strip  of  allnvid  = 
land,  called  River  Bottom,  It  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Comelhu,  =^ 
who  visited  it  in  company  with  eight  Indian  chiefs.  The  first  object  whick  '— 
excited  attention  was  an  excavation,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  in  some  s 
parts  ten  feet  deep.  Its  course  is  nearly  that  of  a  semicircle ;  the  extrenii-  i« 
ties  extending  towards  the  river,  which  forms  a  small  elbow.  'I  had  not  k 
time,*  says  this  writer,  *  to  examine  it  minutely.  An  Indian  said  it  ex-  m 
tended  each  way  to  the  river,  and  had  several  unexcavated  parts,  whick  { 
served  for  passages  to  the  area  which  it  incloses.  To  my  surprise,!  4p 
found  no  embankment  on  either  side  of  it.  But  I  did  not  long  doubt  to 
what  place  the  earth  had  been  removed ;  for  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  two 
hundred  yards,  when,  through  the  thick  forest  trees,  a  stupendous  pile  met 
the  eye,  whose  dimensions  were  in  full  proportion  to  the  intrenchroent.  1 
had  at  the  time  no  means  of  taking  an  accurate  admeasurement.  To  sop- 
ply  my  deficiency,  I  cut  a  long  vine,  which  was  preserved  until  I  had  aa 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  exact  length.  In  this  manner  I  found  the 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  summit  to  the  base  to  be  one  hundred  anl 
eleven  feet ;  and  judging  from  the  degree  of  its  declivity,  the  perpendkth 
lar  height  cannot  be  less  than  seventy-five  feet.  The  circumference  of 
the  base,  including  the  feet  of  three  parapets,  measured  one  thonsand,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  One  of  these  parapets  extends  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  and  can  be  ascended,  though  with  difficulty,  on  horseback. 
The  other  two,  after  rising  thirty  or  forty  feet,  terminate  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
angular platform.  Its  top  is  level,  and,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  was  sc 
completely  covered  with  weeds,  bushes,  and  trees  of  a  most  Inznriant 
growth,  that  I  could  not  examine  it  as  well  as  I  wished.  Its  diameter,  I 
judged,  must  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  its  sides  and  summit  are 
many  large  trees,  of  the  same  description  and  of  equal  dimensions  with 
those  around  it.  One  beech  tree,  near  the  top,  measured  ten  feet  and  nine 
inches  in  circumference.  The  earth  on  one  side  of  the  tree  was  three  and 
a  half  feet  lower  than  on  the  opposite  side.  This  fact  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  mound's  declivity.  An  oak,  which  was  lying  down  on  one  of 
the  parapets,  measured  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  but,  without 
the  bark,  twelve  feet  four  inches  in  circumference.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-east  is  another  mound,  in  ascending  which  I  took  thirty  steps. 
Its  top  is  encircled  by  a  breastwork  three  feet  high,  intersected  through  toe 
middle  with  another  elevation  of  a  similar  kind.  A  little  further  is  another 
mound,  which  I  had  not  time  to  examine. 

*  On  these  great  works  of  art»  the  Indians  gazed  with  as  much  corioaitf 
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I .  pMy.iriptft  msii.  I  inquired  of  the  oldest  chief  if  the  natiTes  had  any 
I  jMditMn  leepecting  them,  to  which  he  answered  in  the  negatire.  I  then 
I  MiMtted  each  to  say  what  he  supposed  was  their  origin.  Neither  could 
I  tm ;  though  all  agreed  in  saying,  **  they  were  never  put  up  by  our  people." 
f  h  seems  probable  they  were  erected  by  another  race,  who  once  inhabited 
Ae  country.  That  such  a  race  existea,  is  now  generally  admitted.  Who 
Aey  were«  and  what  were  the  causes  of  their  degeneracy,  or  of  their  ex- 
lennination,  no  circumstances  have  yet  explained.  But  this  is  no  reason 
^y  we  should  not,  as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  infer  the  existence  of 
the  cause  from  its  effects,  without  any  previoas  knowledge  of  its  history. 
*  In  regard  to  the  objects  which  these  mounds  were  designed  to  answer, 
it  is  obvious  they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some  were  intended  as 
receptacles  for  the  dead.  These  are  small,  and  are  distinguished  by  con- 
lainmg  human  bones.  Some  may  have  been  designed  as  sites  for  public 
buildings,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind  ;  and  others,  no  doubt,  were 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Of  this  last  description  is  the  Etowee 
mound.  In  proof  of  its  suitableness  for  such  a  purpose,  I  need  only  men- 
tion that  the  Cherokees,  in  their  late  war  with  the  Creeks,  secured  its 
summit  by  pickets,  and  occupied  it  as  a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds 
of  their  women  and  children.  Gladly  would  I  have  spent  a  day  in  ex- 
amining it  more  minutely  ;  but  my  companions,  unable  to  appreciate  my 
motives,  grew  impatient,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  leave  a  more 
perfect  ol^rvation  and  deacription  to  some  one  else.' 

With  all  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities  above  quoted,  we  beg  leave 
to  doubt  their  conclusions.  That  the  Cherokees  had  no  tradition  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  their  great  mound,  proves  nothing.  Indian  tradition 
reaches  not  far.  Difierent  tribes  are  constantly  driving  each  other  from 
their  possessions,  and  the  tumulus  in  question  may  have  been  the  work  of 
a  dan  dispossessed  by  the  Cherokees.  The  trees  growing  on  such  mounds 
ptore  as  little.  In  1825,  we  discovered  two  skeletons  under  the  roots  of 
a  very  large  elm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  at  once 
pronounced  relics  of  the  supposed  former  race,  and  that  opinion  was  cur- 
rent until  the  iron  parts  of  the  handle  of  a  clasp  knife  were  found  in  the 
earth  from  which  they  were  exhumed.  The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  won- 
dered, like  the  Cherokees  at  their  mound,  and  the  tree  appeared  more  than 
a  century  old.  The  skulls  were  discovered  to  be  those  of  Dahcotahs,  by  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  as  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong- 
ed are  not  agreed  about  their  own  former  dwellinpf-place,  thoupfh  they  left 
it  not  more  Qian  two  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  Indian 
tnuiition. 

In  a  stone  quarry  at  St.  Peter*s,  a  copper  wedge,  weighing  three  pounds, 
was  found,  about  ten  years  since,  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  was  perfectly  formed,  and  still  bore  marks  of  the  hammer  which  fashion- 
ed it.  This,  and  the  exsiccated  body  (it  is  no  mummy)  which  was  found 
in  the  great  cavern  in  Kentucky,  are  the  only  things  we  have  seen  which 
in  our  opinion  justify  even  a  conjecture  that  there  was  formerly  another 
race  of  inhabitants  on  this  continent.  It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  disputed, 
that  the  Mexicans  were  unable  to  rear  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  or  that 
they  are  not  of  the  same  stock  with  our  aborigines. 

We  are  unable  to  decide  for  what  purpose  the  erections  scattered  over 
our  country,  and  commonly  called  forts,  were  intended.    They  were  pro>» 
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bobly  fortifications,  and  yerv  sufficient  ones  they  must  hmre  been,  befim 
the  natives  were  acquainted  with  fire  arms.  Whoever  has  seen  widi  what 
incredible  despatch  a  modern  Indian  throws  up  a  work  sufficient  for  tha 
protection  of  his  own  body,  with  no  better  implement  than  his  knife,  will 
readily  admit  that  a  tribe  were  fully  competent  to  erect  these  works  of  an 
antediluvian  people. 

The  great  work  which  the  impostor  Carver  pretends  to  have  seen  on 
the  Mississippi,  never  had  existence,  save  in  the  pages  of  his  deceitlol 
book.  We  have  often  sought  without  finding  it,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
neighborhood  know  nothing  about  it. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Pepin,  about  three  miles  from  its  debouchure, 
is  an  extensive  prairie,  and  on  its  edge,  commanding^ the  lake  and  the 
plain,  are  the  ruins  of  a  regular  four-bastioned  fort.  The  curtain  and  the 
two  western  bastions  have  crumbled  away,  and  fallen  into  the  lake ;  hot  the 
two  other  bastions  and  three  curtains,  with  the  corresponding  ditche% 
acarps  and  counterscarps,  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  might  be  lemired  with 
little  trouble.     From  its  commanding  situation,  and  its  regaurity,  it  is 

flain  that  cannon  were  mounted  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  bnih  by  the  early 
reach  traders  or  travellers.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  asparagus  still  grows  wild  among  the  ruins,  though  it  is  fennd  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country.  Yet  Indian  tradition  knows  nothing  of  the 
origin  of  the  fort,  or  its  uses. 

Old  Forts.  Among  what  may  be  called  the  antiquities  of  America,  there 
are  few  things  which  excite  more  interest  than  the  fortifications  of  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  It  will  readily  be  remembered  that  this  river 
was  a  pass  of  vast  importance  to  the  contending  parties,  inasmuch  as  it 
was,  during  the  revolution,  the  only  channel  of  communication  between 
the  British  armies  in  Canada  and  those  on  the  sea  board.  To  prevent  t 
iunction,  which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  general 
Washington  occupied  the  Highlands,  and  made  every  height  brisUe  with 
cannon.  The  remains  of  many  of  the  fortifications  are  still  distinctly  visi- 
ble to  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  up  and  down  the  river ;  but  it  is  in  vain, 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  that  he  inquires  their  history,  or  even  their 
names.  Those  at  and  about  West  Point,  however,  are  better  known.  It 
is  needless  to  tell  here  how  this  post  was  well  nigh  betrayed  by  the  traitor 
Arnold — the  story  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  say  what  may  be  said  of  the  works  his  treason  would  have 
surrendered. 

West  Point  is  situated  at  a  bend,  and  the  only  abrupt  one  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany.  It  is  a  laree  plain, 
elevated  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Directly 
opposite  is  a  large  island,  called  Constitution  island,  on  which  are  many 
eminences  commanding  the  river,  which  were  crowned  with  fortifications. 
Fort  Constitution,  the  principal  of  these,  is  still  entire. 

On  a  height  below  West  Point  may  be  observed  the  remains  of  fort 
Montgomery,  the  guns  of  which,  it  is  believed,  compelled  the  Vulture  sloop 
of  war  to  retire  farther  down  the  river^  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  hind 
excursion  and  capture  of  Andre,  and  consequently  of  the  safety  of  the  poeL 
The  extremity  of  the  Point  is  occupied  by  tne  rums  of  fort  Chnton,  which 
commanded  two  ranges  on  the  river,  and  was  an  extensive  as  well  as  m 
very  strong,  and  important  work.    It  was  just  opposite  this  fort  tbtti  an 
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bvM  fandnn  by  an  English  roan  of  war  nndei  full  eail;  but  the  vesael 
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and  about  the  Point, 


«M  BO  iniDTed  in  the  attempt,  u  to  be  obliged  to  put  back.  Theie  an 
HB*  other  fortificatioDA  oi  minor  importance  on  and  about  the  Point, 
lAiu,as  well  as  those  already  mentioned,  are  underling  a  tapid  proceu 
rf  decay,  and  will  probably  disappear  in  leu  than  a  century. 

Boi  what  strikes  the  eye  of  ilie  tniTeller  with  most  imposing  efiect,  an 
dn  hioaiy  rains  of  fort  Putnam,  bmiliarly  called  Old  Fort  Put.    They 


And  five  hundred  feet  immediately  above  the  plain  of  West  Point,  and 
ODCfl  commanded  all  the  batteries  on  and  about  it.  They  have  Tery  much 
the  appearance  of  a  dilapidated  castle.  The  work  is  of  small  extent,  but 
Teiy  atroog.  It  stands  on  the  apex  of  a.  steep  hill,  and  the  wall  on  the 
DRthem  side  hangs  upmn  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  precipice.  On  the 
aibei  sides,  the  walls  are  so  high  and  steep,  as  to  render  escalade  impracli* 
csblfl.  The  walls  are  solid  and  very  thick,  and  contain  within  their  mass 
^MTtments  for  the  garrison,  and  fomacos  for  heating  shot.  There  waa 
once  an  excellent  well  within  the  ares  ;  but  it  is  now  choked  and  rendered 
oaeleaa  by  fragments  of  the  crumbling  masonry.  One  of  the  angles  con- 
tains two  cells,  probably  designed  for  prisoners,  and  for  Maek  kales.  Tra- 
dition erroneously  says  that  major  Andre  was  confined  in  one  of  them. 
Altogether,  the  whole  ruin  has  an  imposing  appearance,  for  it  is  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenerj',  end 
sama  to  awaken  many  pleasing  historical  recollections  in  the  American 

ritatoT.  In  the  midst  of  emtoltled  heights  it  stands,  '  the  key-stone  of 
arch.'  Of  its  strength  we  may  say,  that  an  enemy  could  not  have 
taken  it  without  overwhelming  numbers,  and  loss  proportionate,  or  without 
bombudinff  it.  In  short,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  like  what  we  read  of  the 
hill  forts  of  India.  We  hope  the  proverbial  economy  of  our  government 
will  not  Buffer  so  iuteieating  a  historical  monument  to  fall  Into  utter  decay, 
and  the  rather,  that  a  very  small  expense  would  restore  it  to  its  origiiml 
condition. 
Tht  miutM  of  fim  William  Hsniy,  it  tha  head  of  lake  Oeoree.  an 
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traced  with  much  interest  by  evtery  trayeller.    It  WHB  merely  ft  Mlid  tOk 
but  of  great  extent.     The  exterior  redoubt,  which  tony  still  be  tt&otii 
comprehends  the  whole  plain  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake*  knd  dfi 
Inner  works,  commanding  the  water,  are  in  some  placea  very  diatiiieL 
The  plain  pointed  out  as  the  parade  ground,  is  extensive  and  beeutiM  jc 
This  was  the  scene  of  the  most  wanton  and  perfidious  massacre  wbjel  {■ 
ever  disgraced  the  ailnals  of  warfare.     Not  all  the  consecrated  water  whiek  ||b 
the  French  carried  home  from  the  *  SatremeVy    as  they  beautifully  termel  is 
the  crystal  lake,  could  wash  out  the  foul  stain  which  this  transaction  kft  )z 
on  the  French  arms  and  French  faith.     The  garrison,  consisting  of  thrM  a 
thousand  English  and  provincials,  under  colonel  Munro,  surrendered,  after  t. 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  to  the  French  army  of  ten  thousand  roeOi  a 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  in  1757.     By  the  terms  of  the  s 
capitulation,  the  garrison  were  to  receive  a  safe  escort  to  fort   Edward,  jb 
They  accordingly  marched  out  to  the  parade  ground,  stacked  their  armi, 
and  awaited  the  escort.     The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  several  thousandt 
armed  with  tomahawks  and  knives,  immediately  surrounded  them,  and    ' 
began  to  strip  them  by  force  of  their  clothing.     Colonel  Munro,  who  ^'as 
in  the  French  camp,  anxiously  demanded  the  escort ;  .but  Montcalm  delayed 
it  upon  frivolous  pretences,  and  finally  refused  it.    The  French  stood  with 
folded  arms,  and  oeheld  the  massacre  within  pistol  shot  of  their  camp. 
Some  few  of-  th^-^ovotod  ond  defenceless  soldiers^MMatid  iWipcAis  from 
the  hands  of  their  murderers,  and  dearly  sold  their  lives ;  bat  of  the  whole 
number,  only  two  or  three  escaped.    A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Carver, 
from  New  England,  of  great  strength  and  agility,  mppled  with  ai)d  over- 
threw several  Indians,  broke  through  thejr  ranks,  ned  into  the  swamp  ia 
the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  escaped.     Strong  representations  of^  this  afiair 
were  made  to  the  gbvernmient  of  France,  and  Montcalm  was'  called  to  & 
formal  account,  but  was  not  punished.     In  his  defence,  he  stated  that,  by 
interfering  to  prevent  the  massacre,  he  would  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  Indian  allies,  and  incurred  their  hostility.     Musket  balls,  grape  and 
chain  shot,  buttons,  hatchets,  and  human  bones,  are  frequently  ploughed 
up  on  this  ground.     These  relics  are  sometimes  left  for  sale  at  the  Lake 
House. 

In  the  rear  of  fort  William  Henry,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  stands 
fort  George,  a  small,  but,  for  the  time  when  it  was  erected,  a  strong  fortress. 
The  walls  are  of  limestone,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high.  The  magazine  and  arches  are  of  brick  work ;  a  part  of  the 
magazine  is  entire,  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  filled  up.  The  walls  have  been 
pulled  down  in  many  places  by  those  who  had  use  for  the  stone,  and  all 
the  bricks  which  could  be  got  at  have  been  carried  off.  Several  wells, 
now  filled  up,  may  be  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the  hos» 
pital,  arsenal,  and  other  buildings.  Fort  George  is  completely  commanded 
by  the  neighboring  heights,  and  of  Gage's  hill  it  is  within  fair  musket-shot 
On  this  hill,  however,  the  English  kept  a  fort,  the  remains  of  the  redonbl 
being  still  visible.  It  is  remarkable  that  everv  old  fort  from  the  Canada 
line  to  Albany  is  commanded  by  highlands  in  its  vicinitv.  When  ihey 
were  built,  there  was  but  little  apprehension  of  artillery.  £ven  the  strong 
and  important  fort  of  Ticonderoga  was  efi^ectually  commanded  by  mount 
Defiance,  a  circumstance  which  proved  disastrous  to  the  American  anna; 
The  prospect  from  fort  George  is  extensive  and  diversified*  embracing 
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ments  by  proTision  of  law.  We  may  console  ounelvee  fer  this  manliest 
imferionty  by  the  reflection,  that  if  we  have  fewer  great  schofaurs  than  Ea«* 
ropean  nations,  neither  have  we  peasants  or  beggars. 

The  consequences  of  the  superficial  but  universal  diffusion  of  literature 
and  science  in  the  United  States  are  remarkably  singular.  Literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  lowest  order  exist  in  excess.  We  think  we  should  not 
speak  much  amiss  in  saying,  that  more  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
country  than  in  all  Europe.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  an  inferior 
character,  being  filled  with  virulent  and  crude  political  speculations,  reli- 
gious controversy,  or  rather  vituperation,  items  of  common-place  intelli- 
gence, such  poetry  and  literature  as  may  be  expected  from  writers  beneath 
their  majority,  advertisements,  puffs,  and  trash  of  all  kinds.  Some,  which 
are  purely  political,  mistake  abuse  for  the  energy  of  eloquence ;  others, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes,  are  chiefly 
filled  with  advertisements;  some  contain  little  beside  invective  against 
masonry  or  antimasonry,  and  not  a  few  disgrace  religion,  under  pretence 
of  promoting  its  progress.  The  cause  of  this  perversion  of  the  press  is 
very  simple.  The  expense  of  starting  a  newspaper  is  so  trifling,  that  any 
successful  apprentice  can  establish  one  on  arriving  at  his  majority ;  and 
«n  excellent  printer  may  make  a  very  indifierent  editor.  Having  once 
4)egan  to  publish  a  print,  he  must  conduct  it  on  his  own  mental  resources, 
for  there  are  few  establishments  of  this  kind  which  can  afford  to  pay  for 
really  valuable  assistance.  Yet,  every  state  can  boast  of  some  public 
journals  of  higher  character.  There  is  also  another  class  of  journals  which 
«re  really  valuable,  and  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  magazines.  These 
are  periodical  records  of  facts  connected  with  trade,  conmierce,  internal  im- 
provement, mechanical  inventions,  and  matters  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  and  state  legislatures.  Such  are  Niles's  Register, 
Blount's  Annual  Register,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  character. 

The  present  number  of  magazines  and  reviews  would  seem  to  indicate 
ft  very  rapid  improvement  in  American  taste  and  knowledge.  Some  years 
since,  many  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  American  review, 
ftnd  the  North  American  was  the  first  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  its  im- 
provement has  been  constant.  It  is  now  very  well  known,  and  often  quot- 
ed in  Europe.  Silliman's  Journal  of  the  Sciences  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed. There  are  also  several  monthly  magazines  of  a  very  respec- 
table character.  The  Knickerbocker,  issued  in  New  York,  has  acquired 
considerable  notoriety.  The  New  York  Review,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Henrv  and  J.  C.  Cogswell,  Esq.,  is  fast  gaining  a  high  reputation^ 
**Colman's  Monthly  Miscellany,"  just  issued,  under  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  Grenville  Mellen  and  William  Cutter,  gives  promise  of  a  good 
progress.  Even  the  new  western  states  are  not  wholly  without  peri- 
odical literature.  Theological  magazines  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  ably  conducted.  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Unitariiin 
Advocate  are  the  organs  of  Unitarianism.  The  Christian  Spectator  and 
•^irit  of  the  Pilgrims  are  Calvanistic  works,  and,  indeed,  almost  every 
••ct  in  the  union  has  its  particular  organ.  Christians  of  all  denomina** 
tions  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  merits  of  many  of  these ;  but 
none  will  deny  that  they  are  all  useful  in  some  degree,  as  they  serve 
.to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  annual  publications  are,  the  Amer-^ 
tcftn  Almanac,  the  merits  of  which  are  denied  by  none,  «ad  whiebas 
ooastantly  improving ;  and  the  Annual  Register^  auo  a  very  naefvl  work* 


We  kave  ak^y  alhided  to  the  general  feeling  in  legnd  to  edocationr 
The  strength  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  great  number  of  common  schools 
and  colleges.     Institutions  by  this  same  are  to  be  found  perhaps  more  fre-' 

would  be  St  no  loss  to  apply  the  adequate  excitement.  Had  they  the  strong  impnlse^ 
Ihe  inward  perception,  the  DMinificent  and  fostering  spirit,  we  should  discover  what  they 
could  do.  The  feeling,  the  will,  and  not  the  means,  are  wanting.  The  single  solitary 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  twinkles,  as  a  kind  of  evening  star  above  the  western 
ttoantains,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  o\\s  efforts  for  science  and  letters.  That 
aingle  mission  gained  the  administration  of  Jefferson  more  true  glory  abroad  and  at 
home,  than  any  single  act  of  that  or  any  subsequent  administration  ;  and  eveiy  villager 
orator  lumiudly  announces,  that  Athens,  of  amaranthine  and  imperishable  memory, 
was  less  extensive  and  less  populous  than  one  of  our  states  of  the  second  class,,  and  as' 
signs  as  the  cause  of  this  freshness  and  perpetuity  of  her  fame,  nothing  but  inteUectuat 
fire-eminence.  But  the  people  and  the  nilers  have  ahke  waxed  too  gross  and  sordid. 
too  blind  and  hardened  to  every  impulse  but  personal  aggrandizement  and  the  love  of 
money,  to  perceive  or  regard  what  constitutes  national  glory. 

II.  We  have  no  literary  metropolis,  no  central  point,  from  which  mformation,  ex* 
eitement  and  emulation  might  radiate  in  every  direction^  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  circum^ 
ference  of  our  land.  The  interests  and  tastes  of  our  numerous  literary  capitals  not 
only  have  no  decided  concurrence,  but  clash  and  oppose  each  other.  The  favorke  au- 
thor, poet,  editor  of  one  capital,  glides  in  the  steamooat,  and  whirls  on  the  railway,  in 
a  few  hours,  out  of  the  orbit  of  his  own  little  universe,  and  is  surprised  to  find  hiinself 
in  a  new  planet,  as  little  known  as  the  man  in  the  moon.  There  is  no  common  point 
of  union  for  literary  men,  where  they  may  meet  and  replenish  their  oil  from  each 
other's  lamps,  guide  and  encourage  each  other,  review  and  pass  upon  the  books  and 
Iftteraiy  efforts  of  the  past  year,  and  impart  counsels  touching  their  own  embryo  pn^ 
jeets  for  the  coming  one.  A  censurate,  thus  constituted,  woQld  be  able  to  do  much  to^ 
ward  brealdng  down  sectional,  and  building  up  in  its  stead  a  national,  literature.  Una* 
dreds  of  trumpery  books,  on  which  so  much  paper  and  ink  are  wasted,  would,  in  t^ 
OBse^  hereafter  cease  to  see  the  light — and  much  talent,  that  is  now  as  an  cmwrought 
p;«m  in  Che  mines,  would  be  brought  to  view.  We  shall  be  told,  that  there  would  be 
tnfinite  jealousy,  rivalry,  clanship,  envy,  intrigue.  Perhsps  there  might.  But  pohtical 
•ssoeiations  are  not  abandoned,  because  the  same  evil  attaches  to  them.  Such  meet« 
ings  have  long  been  practised  in  Germany,  and  have  proved  remarkable  for  their  ama« 
nity,  courtesy,  and  good  Ihiits.    Men,  especially  intellectual  men,  when  brought  to* 

f  ether,  mutually  eatch  the  spirit  of  their  station.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  the  natural 
eritage  of  ignorance.  Intellectual  men,  if  proverbially  irritable,  have  been  in  all 
countries  and  all  times  proverbially  generous,  kind-hearted,  bMieficent.  Such  men 
would  fieel  themselves  impelled  to  act  according  to  their  station  and  responsibility,  and 
woald  have  a  noble  disdain  at  the  idea  of  bringing  a  stain  upon  their  escutcheon. 
These  men,  being  charged  that  the  repubhc  of  letters  should  receive  no  detriment, 
would  scorn  preji^diced,  narrow,  and  illiberal  views,  and  would  promulgate  generous 
thoughts  and  broad  principles.  The  books  which  they  patronised  would  be  received 
lyy  this  public  with  confidence,  while  those  to  which  they  affixed  their  veto  would  cease 
to  cireulate ;  and  thus  transfer  more  than  half  the  patronage  of  bterature,  whidi  is 
aow  throwu  away  upon  worthless  books  and  periodicals,  to  such  as  are  important  and 
oseftil. 

III.  The  remaining  slavery  of  our  colonial  literary  dependence  upon  Great  Britain. 
il  is  homiliating  to  reflect,  thst  a  great  nation,  sometimes  not  a  little  tempted  tobhistef 
about  its  greatness  and  independence,  notwithstanding  all  the  taimts  and  reproaches  we 
have  received  iVom  the  writers  of  that  nation  ibr  our  servility  and  imbecite  depend^ 
dmice  upon  it  for  our  literary  opinians,  as  well  as  our  books,  should  still  look  bevond 
€be  seas  for  literary  fiune.  But  every  one  knows,  that  an  American  writer  must  uel^e 
4NI,  aacheered  and  unblest,  until  he  has  contrived  to  get  an  echo  of  his  name  fWvn  ba« 
fend  the  Atlantic.  What  effbrts,  what  arts,  whojt  servility  to  obtain  it  f  This  is  not  • 
all.  In  the  greedy  competition  of  the  press,  the  books  of  that  coantry,  the  great  estt* 
jnated  mart  of  ikme,  can  be  republished  here  without  copy-right.  On  t^  head,  there 
Is  no  need,  as  we  have  no  space,  to  enlarge.  Every  one  con  see  that  American  writeia 
haFs  no  adequate  incitement  to  put  forth  their  powers,  while  obliged  to  work  tqpacainil 
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American  missionary  is  now  seen  bending  bis  course  to  the  *  ialandt 
the  sea/  that  '  they  may  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God,'  and  to  i 
'  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,'  that  they  too  may  know  the  way  of  life.  1 
Bible  society,  having  supplied  so  far  as  possible  every  family  in  this  h 
with  the  word  of  life,  is  now  sending  it  through  the  missionaries  to 
heathen  world ;  while  the  Tract  society  is  despatching  its  little  mesaeng 
of '  glad  tidings*  through  the  earth.  Home  Missionary,  for  the  supply: 
destitute  places  in  the  United  States  with  the  ordinances  of  the  goq 
Sabbath  School,  Prison  Discipline,  and  numerous  kindred  societies  are  a 
lending  their  aid ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  pervadi 
all  denominations  of  evangelical  Christians,  which  knows  no  bounds 
the  ends  of  the  earth.    May  this  spirit  be  increased  a  thousand  fold ! 

'  Shall  we,  whose  sonls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benight^ 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  V — Heber. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  the  religious  aspect  of  difierent  parts 
the  great  confederacy  is  far  from  uniform.  This  would  be  the  nato 
resuU  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  circumstances  of 
early  settlement  of  the  country.  New  England,  settled  by  the  Purita 
retams  much  of  the  strong  impress  of  the  character  of  her  fathers.  Ma 
land  was  settled  by  Roman  Catholics,  Pennsylvania  by  Quakers,  and  oil 
states  by  Episcopalians,  while  colonies  of  Swedes,  French,  and  Dutclii 
formed  \he  starting  points  of  others.  Some  persons  are  disposed  to  moi 
over  the  fact,  that  Christians  are  divided  into  such  a  number  of  denond 
tions,  which  they  conceive  to  be  an  evil,  and  they  earnestly  long  for 
time  to  come  when  all  these  things  shall  be  done  away.  It  is  indeed  to 
regretted  that  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  and  charity  does  not  proi 
among  the  great  denominations  which  compose  the  mass  of  Christians,  i 
that  the  time  should  come  speedily  when  all  shall  '  love  one  another  ti 
a  pure  heart  fervently,'  is  *most  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  Still  th 
differences  of  opinion  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  freedom  of  i 
nion  on  any  subject;  and  as  the  Bible  has  not  clearly  marked  oat  i 
farm  of  church  order  and  discipline,  in  which  the  chief  difference  co&a 
among  evangelical  Christians,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  all  will  WM 
upon  this  subject  any  more  than  upon  any  other.  And  on  the  whole  i 
best  they  should  not ;  and  it  was  wise  in  the  great  Head  of  the  chardi 
leave  these  things,  nan-essential^  as  he  has,  that  different  denominations  n 
by  a  holy  rivalry  '  stir  each  other  up  to  good  works.'  What  a  safegu 
against  intolerance,  and  the  evils  of  bigotry  and  oppression,  when  nem 
large  and  balancing  sects  exist  in  a  community  at  the  same  time — a  mat 
check,  and  mutually  operating  on  each  other  to  prevent  torruption.  '^ 
should  fear  the  result  m  our  own  land  of  the  great  predominance  of  i 
sect,  but  most  of  all  that  which,  owning  allegiance  to  a  foreign  civil  i 
-ecclesiastical  potentate,  is  even  now  seeking  to  ^in  possession  of  oar  1 
inheritance — ^we  mean  the  Roman  Catholic.  While  their  right  to  pro 
gate  their  opinions  by  all  fair  and  constitutional  means  equally  with  oth 
18  freely  aomitted,  the  influence  of  their  principles  on  our  institatic 
should  taey  finally  prevail,  cannot  but  be  dreaded.    What  popery  has  b 
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A  %fer  nmA  be,  the  Tery  foandation-stone  being  tbe  in&llibility  of  the 
chmch,  which  of  course  can  never  have  done  wrong,  and  can  never  change 
Id  any  of  its  great  characteristics.  Let  us  beware  how  we  cherish  tus 
viper  which  is  insidiously  creeping  into  the  bosom,  and  which  will  ere  we 
tie  aware  of  it  sting  the  vitals  of  our  republic.  (See  note  at  the  end  of 
Aisertick.) 
We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  sects  existing  in  this  coun* 

Methodists.  Tbe  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  denomination  in 
the  United  States,  being  found  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Union  in  considerable 
Bambers.  They  count  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  members  of  their 
churches.  There  are  tWo  principal  classes  of  Methodists : — the  Wedeyan^ 
who  are  Arminians,  and  the  most  numerous.  They  are  named  from  John 
Wesley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  sect.  The  other  class,  to  which  Whit- 
field belonged,  are  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrines.  They  are  also  divided 
into  two  bodies  on  the  question  of  church  order  and  discipline^ — the 
MetkodiM  Epucopal  and  the  Protestant  Methodist ; — the  latter  are  seceders 
from  the  former  body-  Attached  to  the  forner  there  were,  in  1833,  five 
bishops,  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty  travelling  preachers,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  members  of  the  churches ;  to  the  latter,  four  hun- 
dred ministers  and  fifty  thousand  communicants. 

BjiFTIsts.  This  denomination  is  second  in  the  United  States  as  to 
■nmbecs.  They  estimate  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  members  of 
their  churches.  They  are  chiefiy  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  indepen- 
dent or  congregational  in  their  form  of  church  government,  difierin^  uttle 
in  any  respect  from  the  latter  denomination,  except  that  they  administer 
haptism  by  immersion,  and  only  to  adult  believers.^ 

nasBTTERiANs.  This  is  the  third  numerically  of  the  religious  sects  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Their  doc- 
trines are  strictly  Calvinistic.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  assem* 
bly,  in  1789,  there  were  but  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety 
ministers  belonging  to  the  whole  body,  in  four  synods  and  seventeen 
presbyteries.  In  1834  it  embraced  twenty -three  synods,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  presbyteries,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  congrega- 
tions, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  or(2atn6<2  ministers,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  licentiates,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  four  communicants.  Of  these  mmisters, 
about  one-third  reside  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  next  largest  number 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  next  largest  in  Ohio ;  some  are  found  in  every 
state. 

Comgregationalists.  This  denomination,  difiering  from  the  Presby- 
terian only  in  regard  to  church  order  and  government,  abounds  chiefly  m 
New  England,  where  they  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  although  there 
are  churches  of  this  order  in  other  states.     According  to  their  principles, 

*  There  are  several  small  sects  denominated  BaptistSj  bnt  difiering  from  the  main 
body  which  is  known  under  that  designation.  Among  them  are  Seo^h  Day  Baptists, 
or  Sabbaturuau,  observing  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath ;  Open  Comwuh 
imh  BoptiMtif  only  differing  from  the  main  body  in  uniting  with  Pedobaptists  at  the 
ncrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  Free- Will  BmtisU;  Ttmkers  or  DunkerSy  who  believe 
in  onivenal  salvation,  and  are  a  very  singauur  sect ;  MamomttSf  dec.  &c.  See  tht 
Eaqfdipedia  of  Eeligtaus  Knonltdgt  above  referred  to. 
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Midh  eonmgation  of  Christians  is  a  complete  cboicb,  wbicfc 
mune  wiUi  other  churches  if  it  pleases,  and  may  appoint  its  owb  offi6R% 
to  exercise  discipline  within  itsen*.  These  Christians  hare  sometimes  bets 
ealled  Independents,  from  whom,  howerer,  they  differ  in  soine  respeeta 
Congregationalist  and  Independent  are  synonymous  terns  in  EngUmi. 
<  They  have  pastors  and  deacons,  the  latter  having  the  care  of  the  ate  ally 
concerns  of  the  church,  and  not  being  allowed  to  preach.  Their  doctriBes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Presbyterians,  with  whom  they  are  unilsd 
in  all  the  great  benevolent  societies  and  movements  of  the  day.  NumW 
of  members,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Episcopalians.  The  organization  of  the  American  Episcopal  chviek 
took  place  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  (to  secure  the  nDintt^ 
rupted  apostolic  succession,  as  they  say)  the  first  bishop  procured  ordinatioo 
from  the  Scottish  bishops  at  Aberdeen,  and  two  others  were  aeon  alte^ 
wards  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England,  and  thut 
the  succession  was  preserved  unbroken.  They  have  ten  bishopa,  fifteea 
dioceses,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  clergy,  priests,  and  deacons. 
The  highest  dignitary  recognised  is  the  Bishop,  rriests  and  Deacons  aiv 
the  only  other  clergy  known.     The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  i 

Seneral  convention,  composed  of  a  house  of  bishops  and  a  bouse  of  lay 
elegates.  Each  diocese  has  a  convention  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
afi&irs.  The  state  conventions  consist  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  a 
lay  delegation  from  each  church.  No  salary  is  given  to  bishops,  aa  andi ; 
they  are  supported  as  rectors  of  churches. 

The  influence  of  republican  principles  is  thus  strikingly  manifest  in  maivf 
of  the  features  of  American  Episcopacy.  The  people  always  choose  thew 
own  ministers,  the  l»shops  are  elected  by  a  procedure,  according  to  whiek 
the  laity  have  a  vote  through  their  delegates,  and  no  salaries  are  indepen- 
dent of  a  similar  vote.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  American  chwch 
differs  from  that  o(  England,  but  in  doctrine  and  principles  they  are  tho 
tame. 

Unitabians  ;  a  small  body  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts^  and 
mostly  in  and  around  Boston.  They  are  Independents  in  church  govem- 
ttent.  In  doctrines  they  are  mostly  either  ultra  Universalists,  or  hold  tho 
belief  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  They  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  doctrines  called  Calvinistic  altogether.  The  congregatioo 
of  the  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston,  was  probably  the  first  which  cherished 
these  principles.  It  was  originally  an  Episcopalian  society,  and  they  now 
use  the  liturgy,  altered  in  some  points  to  adapt  it  to  their  views. 

Uniybrsalists  are  a  considembly  numerous  body.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes — Ultra,  or  those  who  reject  altogether  the  idea  offutnie 
punishments,  and  Besioratiomsts,  or  those  who  believe  in  a  pnniahiiieal 
after  death,  but  which  is  not  eternal. 

QuAXBas*  Pennsylvania  is  the  strong«hold  of  the  Quakers,  altkoui^ 
there  are  considerable  numbers  in  New  Jersey,  the  city  of  New  York,  £e» 
There  are  two  sects,  the  one  orthodox,  the  other  followers  of  Eliat  IiidEs» 
or  Hicksites.  T%ey  dispute  between  themselves  which  has  seceded  from 
the  original  principles  of  the  denomination.  The  Quakers  of  England  aenl 
forth  an  epistle  in  1889,  containing  a  coi^ossion  of  fidth,  which  adknaiv* 
odged  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  divinity  of  the  Savior*  hia 
atonement,  &c.    The  Hicksites  are  generally  oonsidcaed  the  aeoodns. 
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Tke  Dutch  RsyomxD  was  die  estaUished  drareh  in  New  Toik  uiitB 
in  sumnder  to  England.  Its  first  classis  was  formed  in  America  in  17ff7. 
ks  government  is  rested  in  consistories,  classes,  and  synods.  Membert 
ef  the  (Strman  Rearmed  church  are  found  principally  in  Pennsylrania, 
mai  also  in  Mainland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  other  states.  There  are  more 
than  fire  hundred  congregations  of  them.  The  American  Luihenm  church 
his  eight  hundred  coomgations.  The  United  Brethren,  or  SAdkerSt  a 
vngnlur,  harmless,  inonensive  and  industrious  race,  are  found  in  Penn* 

Sfania,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states, 
ere  may  be  about  six  thousand  of  them.  The  Stvedenbdrgiems  also  hold 
an  annual  convention. 

Infidels.  It  is  proper  to  mention  under  the  head  of  religion,  in  order 
Id  giTe  a  correct  view  of  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  a  class  of  per- 
fODBy  divided  into  several  subdivisions,  and  generally  looked  upon  with  pity 
\j  professing  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  viewed  with  concern  by 
sU  the  rational  friends  of  liberty.  We  speak  of  the  Owenites,  Fanny 
Wrigfatites,  Harmonites,  Deists,  or,  according  to  a  very  common  form  of 
pariimoe,  Freethinkers,  Infidels,  or  Atheists.  All  of  them,  we  believe, 
afiinn  that  a  community  of  property,  labor,  and  education,  is  necessary  to 
the  well«being  of  mankind,  and  hold  that  a  belief  in  divine  revelation  is 
unnecessary  and  absurds  They  hold,  too,  that  the  marriage  covenant  is 
binding  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties.  Rapp,  who 
brought  a  colony  of  foreigners  of  this  faith  to  the  Uinks  of  the  Ohio,  ac- 
quired an  almost  unlimited  authority  over  them.  He  forbade  the  inter- 
coane  of  the  sexes  for  a  year  or  more,  and  was  obeyed.  He  divided  the 
lands  among  his  followers,  instituted  regulations  for  manual  labor,  and  the 
products  of  the  common  exertion  was  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  Mr. 
0weo*8  settlement,  called  Harmony,  was  conducted  on  nearly  the  same 
principles  of  equality.  This  gentleman  possessed  a  large  property  in 
Scotland,  which  he  abandoned  to  found  a  colony,  and  disseminate  the 
doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Paine,  in  America,  in  which  he  was  very  efficiently 
aided  by  the  celebrated  Miss  Frances  Wright.  Both  of  them  went  about 
the  country  several  years,  lecturing  against  Christianity  and  revelation ; 
but  with  no  very  great  success.  They  finally  showed  that  practice  does 
not  always  conform  to  principle,  by  marrying  one  another.  Mr.  Owen's 
settlement  has  long  been  abandoned,  his  followers  not  having  attained  that 
degree  of  moral  and  social  perfection  requisite  for  its  success ! 

Such  principles  as  those  of  Mr.  Owen,  striking,  as  they  do,  at  the  very 
root  of  society,  will  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in 
any  part  of  the  world.^    The  Freethinkers  are  at  present  but  a  small  body, 

*  On  the  demoralizing  effects  of  infidelity,  and  to  show  what  woald  be  the  result  of 
throwing  off  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion  in  this  country,  we  quote  a  few  panh 
gnphs  from  '  Dick  on  the  ImproTeroent  of  Society/  a  cheap  and  valuable  work,  worthy 
of  universal  perusal.  Without  revealed  religion  '  the  present  world  would  be  consider* 
ed  as  the  only  scene  of  action  and  enjoyment ;  the  hope  of  immortality,  which  supports 
and  i^addens  the  pious,  mind,  would  be  ezterminatedi  and  every  thin^  beyond  the 
shadow  of  death  involved  in  gloom  and  uncertainty.  The  only  true  prinaples  of  moral 
action,  which  revealed  religion  inculcates,  being  overlooked  or  discarded,  every  one 
would  consider  himself  as  at  liberty  to  act  according  as  his  humor  and  paarions  mifl^t 
dictate ;  and  in  such  a  case,  a  scene  of  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  horror  would  qnicKly 
CBane»  wfaieh  would  sap  the  foundations  of  sodal  ovder,  and  banish  happiness  from  iut 
tbodesofmen. 

'That  thaw  ars  sot  imaginary  tbrebodinasmi^t  be  illustnited  from  the  scenes  which 
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witkobt  order  or  gOTemment  as  a  party,  and  little  respeetable  as  in 
ab.  They  are  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six  thoasand.  TIm 
newspapers  and  places  of  meeting,  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  ebi 
Many  of  them  are  avowed  atheists.  Had  they  been  persecuted,  n 
or  opposed  in  any  degree,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  multipdiei 
faster  than  they  have. 

were  lately  exhibited  in  a  neighboring  nation.  The  first  revdntion  in  Franee, 
was  a  revolution  not  merely  in  politics  and  government,  bat  in  religion,  in  mai 
moral  principle,  and  in  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature.  Revelation  was 
impujifned,  but  entirely  set  aside ;  the  Deity  was  banished  from  the  universe, 
imaginary  phantom,  nuder  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  substituted  in  1 
Every  thing  was  reduced  to  a  system  of  pure  materialism ;  the  celestial  spark 
ligence  within  us  was  assimilated  to  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  and  the  fair  pros 
immonality  which  Christianity  presents  transformed  into  the  gloom  of  an  eteni 
Every  previous  standard  of  morals  was  discarded ;  every  one  was  left  to  act  a 
ness,  avarice,  and  revenge  might  dictate ;  religion  of  every  description  fled  i 
torch  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  ;  while  "  justice  and  morality'^  were  prodi 
**  the  order  or  the  day,''  every  moral  principle  and  every  humane  feeling  was  t 
under  foot.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  a  little  before  the  revolution,  a 
ous  assembly  of  French  lUeratiy  being  asked,  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings 
president,  "  whether  there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation,''  answered, 
instance,  that  there  was  not.  Soon  afler  that  revolution,  the  great  body  of  Fk 
dels,  who  then  ruled  the  nation,  not  only  denied  all  the  obligations  which  be 
truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contemptible  wretch, 
who  believed  in  their  existence.  Atheism  was  puhiidy  preached,  and  its  m 
doctrines  disseminated  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  an  occurrence  altogelfe 
in  the  history  of  man.  A  professor  was  even  named  by  Chaumette,  to  iost 
children  of  the  state  in  the  mysteries  of  atheism.  De  la  Metherie,  the  aut 
philosophical  journal,  when  discussing  the  doctrine  of  cr}'stalIi2ation,  made  the  y 
aideons  assertion, "  that  the  highest  and  most  perfect  form  of  crystallization  is  ffl 
ii  wigarhf  calied  OvdV  In  the  national  convention,  Gobet,  archbishop  ot  T 
lector  Vangirard,  and  several  other  priests,  abjured  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
abjuration  they  received  avplauses  and  the  fraternal  kiss.  A  priest  from  Melnn  sta 
there  is  no  true  religion  out  that  of  nature,  and  that  all  the  mummery  with  wh 
had  hitherto  been  amused  is  only  old  wives*  fables  ;  and  he  ttas  heard  with  lomd  t 
The  convention  decreed,  that  '^idl  the  churches  and  temples  of  religious  worsbi] 
to  be  in  Paris  should  be  instantly  shut  up,  and  that  every  person  requiring  the 
of  a  church  or  temple  shouki  be  put  under  arrest,  as  a  suspected  person,  and  ai 
to  the  state."  The  carved  work  of  all  religious  belief  and  moral  practice  wa 
cut  down  by  Carnot,  Robespierre,  and  their  atheistical  associates,  and  the  MUr 
aeription  was  ordered  to  be  displayed  in  all  the  public  burying-grounds — ^  Deaf 
aa  etenuU  sleep ;"  so  that  the  dying  need  no  longer  be  afraid  to  step  out  of  ei 
Nature  was  mvestigated  by  these  pretended  philosophers  only  with  a  view  to 
llie  mind,  to  prevent  mankind  from  considering  any  thing  as  real  but  what  tl 
eould  grasp  or  the  corporeal  eye  perceive,  and  to  subvert  the  established  oidi 
ciaiy. 

'The  consequence  of  the  operation  of  such  principles  were  such  as  might  ha 
expected.  They  are  written  m  characters  of  blood,  and  in  crimes  almost  nnpa 
m  the  hbtory  of  nations.  A  scene  of  inhumanity,  cruelty,  cold-blooded  m 
daring  impiety,  and  insatiable  rapacity  was  presented  to  the  workl,  which  ezciie 
snind  of  every  virtnoos  spectator  amazement  and  horror.  Savage  atrocities  w 
petratcd  which  would  have  been  shocking  in  the  most  barbaroos  and  unsaUi 
age ;  and,  perhaps,  at  no  en  has  there  been  more  wretchedness  occasioned  by  lii 
principles  and  moral  degeneracy.  The  ties  of  friendship  were  cut  asunder,  Ikf 
of  consanguinitv  disregarded,  and  a  cold-blooded  selftsnness  pervaded  the  era 
ef  society.  **  The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one  great  prison,  Uw 
laiits  converted  into  felons,  ana  the  common  doom  of  man  commuted  for  tha  i 
ef  the  sword,  and  the  bayonet,  and  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine."  Such  was  dtt  i 
witk  which  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried  on,  that  within  the  shoit  spaei 
yaan^  not  kss  thaa  three  milliciu  of  human  beings  (one-half  mon  than  Ikfl 
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PATim  or  Soman  Catholica*  This  seet  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
Unilod  States ;  a  &ct  which  ooght  to  aUurm  all  the  fhends  of  liberty  and 
tow  veligion.* 

of  Scotluid)  are  supposed  to  hare  perished  in  that  country  alone,  chiefly 
die  influence  of  immoral  principles,  and  the  seductions  of  a  false  philosophy. 
At  Allowing  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  scenes  to  which  we  allude,  drawn  bj  one 
vko  was  an  er^witness  of  the  whole,  and  an  actor  in  several  parts  of  that  horrid  drama. 
*Then  were,"  says  the  writer,  "  maltiplied  cases  of  saicide ;  prisons  crowded  with 
hwrrnf  persona :  permanent  gnilkmnes ;  perjuries  of  all  classes ;  parental  authority 
nt  at  nanght:  debauchery  encouraged  by  an  allowance  to  those  called  immarried 
■oihcn ;  nearly  six  thousand  divorces  in  the  cit^r  of  Paris  within  a  little  more  than  two 
yms ;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  most  obscene  in  vice  and  most  dreadful  in  ferocity." 

'  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  shouts  of  "  Liberty  and  equality,"  and  the  boasted  ij- 
JMinations  of  philosophy,  the  most  barbarous  persecutions  were  carried  on  against  those 
vhose  religions  opinions  difiered  from  the  system  adopted  by  the  state.  While  infidelity 
was  enthroned  in  power,  it  wielded  the  sword  of  power  with  infernal  ferocity  against 
"^  priests  of  the  Romish  church,  who  were  butchered  wherever  found,  hunted  as  wild 
frequently  roasted  alive,  or  drowned  in  hundreds  together,  without  either  ae- 
I  or  trial.  At  Nantes,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  priests  were  shot, 
flmr  hundred  and  sixty  drowned.  In  one  night,  fiAy-ei^t  were  shut  up  in  a  bai)ge, 
drowned  in  the  Loire.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  pnests  were  massacred  during 
lbs  bloody  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August  and  2d  September,  1792 1  and  eleven  hundred 
sad  thirtv-five  were  guillotined  under  the  government  of  the  national  convention,  from 
the  month  of  September,  1792,  till  the  end  of  1795,  besides  vast  numbers,  hunted  by  the 
iafldd  republicans,  like  owls  and  panridges,  who  perished  in  different  ways,  throughout 
Ae  pnmnees  of  France. 

^ '  Soch  were  some  of  the  dismal  efiects  which  flowed  from  the  attempt  to  banish  reli- 
gion firom  science,  firom  government,  and  from  the  intercourses  and  employments  of 
Were  such  principles  universally  to  prevail,  the  world  would  soon  become  one 
re  of  mischief  and  of  misery — an  immense  den  of  thieves  and  robbers,— a 
of  moral  pollution — a  scene  of  impiety,  injustice,  rapine,  and  devastation ;  a  Grol- 
ODlha,  strewed  with  carcasses  and  *'  dead  men's  bones."  All  confidence  and  friendship 
between  intelligent  beings  would  be  destroyed ;  the  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations 
voald  be  violated  by  incestuous  pollutions  ;  appetite  would  change  every  roan  into  a 
swine,  and  passion  mto  a  tiger :  jealousy,  distrust,  revenge,  murder,  war,  and  rapine 
lid  over^read  the  earth,  ana  a  picture  of  hell  would  be  presented  wherever  the  eye 
'  over  the  haunts  of  men.'' 


*  That  there  is  reason  for  alarm  is  evident  to  all  who  have  paid  particular  attention 
ai  the  subject.  It  has  lately  been  proved,  that  there  exists  in  Austria  an  organized 
society  sustained  bv  all  the  wealth  and  infiuence  of  that  popish  empire,  and  seconded 
by  the  whole  popish  influence  of  Europe,  whose  object  is  the  conversion  of  this  nation 
lo  popery,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  our  free  institutions.    Wc  quote  the  follow- 

at  from  the  New  York  Observer,  of  Jan.  1835.  It  contains  a  statemem  of  farts  which 
Dibit  with  clearness  the  nature  of  popery,  its  tendency  to  subvert  our  political  insti- 
tutions, and  to  transfer  the  power  delegated  to  magistrates  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
nmwmmiy  to  Romish  priests^  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince.  Facts, — things 
already  done  and  threatened — proclaim  the  existence  of  a  power  in  this  country  hostUe 
to  ki  liberties  and  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people. 

nWUB  POWER  AND  THREATS.— Lact  nmawr,  our  nvltn  will  rreolle<*C,  thne  wl^re  tlrpnilful  rinta  rimI  manim  unMiff 

lakorm  oo  a  rmil-n«d  In  Muylanri.   Th«  civil  BuihoriiT  radeaTored  to  put  a  >tnp  in  ilicm,  hut  in  vain    A  rniiaidrrw* 

fare*  VM ihMi  Wirt  froa  BalUmnrf .  and  aaccMdMl,  whilfl  thejr  ver«  aciuallxprrMrnl,  in  rvatoriaf  pne*  and  order; 

At'aMMM  (hair  back*  wan  turofd,  the  rliiwr*  rrnevMl  Uipir  outrairea,  and  the  mifkary  cnnpanin  wera  eompallad  li>  ra- 

L  aad  that  iwptaMdly,  nntll,  at  Icnfth,  wearied  with  the  haraaain^  dnij,  a  popUk  prittt  waa  ralM  upon  to  Tint  Ih*  ean> 


Smm  JMCMahia  af  praaarilug  poUic  order,  and  maai  we  \tt%  th«  iniaifercaee  of  <crlMia«lic»,  aad  eqptahdly  of  aoeieaiaatica  nndw 
^mmmmJLlt  •  /»f«iffn  ^••d,  ud  UmI  head  the  mere  tool  of  the  Holjr  Alluuteal 
Thb  CM*  wlglit  kava  paaaad  wlihnat  remark,  if  h  bad  been  a  aoliury  oftc  :  bat,  boob  atUr,  at  the  bnmint  of  the  eoatrml  Vm 
ra,  M  BnalSD  adilMa,  vidMMit  one  riifb  for  the  virtual  astioetion  of  popuimr  fovamarni,  anoo«ncad.  In  tarma  of 
1  aMMMadatloB,  tkat  biahep  Feaviok  and  a  popWi  prieat  in  Charlestovn  had  prombed  to  iiae  ihefr  IvAmhm  lo  ra- 
Iviik,  aad  ihal,  Arn^ra,  no  retaliation  need  be  apprehendod  I  It  waa  abucd,  too,  In  one  nf  uar  dailr  papers,  aoma 
tkat  h  vaa  aerlMalf  oeoteaipUtod,  dnrinf  the  oladloD  riou  in  thia  cHjr,  to  call  In  the  aid  of  the  C^UAoUc  frimtt  10 


arc  three  dbttecl 
•iMiikatihOTa 
OtmrnftfU  hmft  Brad 


et  eaaoa,  all  oeenrrinff  within  a  few  montha.  In  Chrro  diflcicnt  aectiona  of  oar  onanUry,  in  wbieh  mr 

IkatlhOTa  ki  •  daaa  of  oar  populatioa  wbieb  oaaaot  be  fovamed  bf  the  lawa  and  inatimtioaa  ondar  which  Iha  real 

a*  kappUy  far  aere  than  two  MBtarlah    It  fa  adiHlad  thai  thia  piyttlaitoi  aan  bo  toeaiaad  o»lyil>0 
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In  1632,  a  priest  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  accompanied  the  early  setters 
to  Maryland,  and  since  that  time  the  Catholic  population  have  been  sapplierf 
with  instructers  of  their  own  persuasion  from  England.  A  see  was  con- 
stituted, and  a  bishop  consecrated,  in  1790.  In  1810,  it  became  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  four  new  suffragan  dioceses  were  established,  viz :  in 
iboston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bardstown,  in  Kentucky,  to  which 
some  more  have  since  been  added,  in  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Richmond, 
and  Cincinnati,  &c.  Regular  missions  are  also  established  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as 
by  the  language  of  the  pope,  that  very  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
future  religious  faith  of  America  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Nor  have  the 
devoted  exertions  of  the  priests  failed  of  much  success,  for  it  has  been 
computed  that  half  a  million  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  Roman 
Catholics,  of  which  not  less  than  ten  thousand  are  in  the  city  of  Bogtm^ 
being  one  sixth  of  its  population.  It  is  stated  that  bishop  England,  of 
Baltimore,  is  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition ! 

Enrapeant  forern  lt,bT  callinif  in  the  aid  of  a  ■taodinc  armjr,  or  Ity  roing  en,  aa  wt  hav*  brcvB,  taking  off  ear  hMi  to  papfA 
prlatta,  aaii  M^inf  to  tncae  minlniu  ofhia  bolinoa.  '  PImm,  f  enlleiuaii,  oo  not  let  yoor  paopla  cat  tier  ibvoaUi'  WacoHM 
that  oar  Amenean  blood  boiit  at  tbr  thuachl  of  >ucn  liuoiiliaiion. 


And  who  ars  tbeav  niia«rablc  creature*,  ibat  Kt  oor  law*  at  defiance,  and  how  cam*  Ihcj  bar*  1  Thtj  an  tkt 
and  tnrbalenl  people  of  Kurope,  whom  wp  have  imported  Ui  dig  our  canaU  and  maka  our  rail-madt,  to  haw  tmx  woedaad  (• 
draw  ear  water.  Thtj  have  nearly  all  come  over  within  the  laat  twenijr  yean.  In  1TI5  thara  ware  hat  fln  Cathelle  famlheth 
Boaton.  In  New  York,  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  ail  the  male  baada  of  Catholic  (amiiita  ware  eoUcciod  at  Ml 
time  in  one  imall  parlor ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  at  no  remote  period,  their  number,  we  preaame,  waa  equally  iMaU.  TWy  baga 
to  coatM  over  in  large  numben  in  1817,  and  eince  that  lime  the  torrent  baa  been  cotitinvally  ewelling.  nntU  mw  H  it  peotiagh 
opoB  us  at  the  rate  of  from  Mventy  to  one  hundred  thouMiid  annually.  Already  th«y  conatitutc  naarljr  oaa-feonJl  paitaf  ikf 
pofttlation  of  our  (iTe  largrtt  eitin,  and  they  are  acattering  Ihemaelvea  in  immenae  numben  over  all  oor  urtfrtcr. 

We  ahall  aoon  hare  more  papiau  in  the  north  than  they  have  alavca  in  the  aontb.    And  who  weald  not  |waii 


•hall  aoon  hare  more  papiau  in  the  north  than  they  have  alavca  in  the  aontb.    And  who  weald  not  pafar  rare 
■lavea,  under  the  control  of  two  million  of  maaters,  ownenof  the  aoil,  and  promptfi)  by  every  eenaidcratioiioidnty  aad 
Proaaota  the  peace  awl  proaperiiy  of  oar  country,  to  two  million  of  paplaia,  voder  the  control  of  two  thou 
the  aehoola  of  Auatria  and  Ireland — two  thouaanid  bnrhelurt,  bound  to  the  coanuy  by  no  tic  of  intareat  er 
amiaaariea  of  a  fortign  prinrg,  whose  auprrmacy  they  acknowledge,  and  who  i*  our  natnr^  tnemf,  becaoae  oar 
vorking  the  ruin  of  nU  deapotlam  1    la  it  nrubable  that  m-e  ahall  long  continue  to  enjoy  ti«a«nlllity  with  an 
MAlning  among  na  in  all  the  ignorance  (o  which  their  niaaiera  would  doom  them  7    Wiiftha  Holy  Alliaoca  of 


t  ]teaee  and  proapf  nty  in  tMa  tree  repnDllc  aitonia  conimoaiiy  caaancer  !••  ■UHWy  m 
pope  would  give  them  atwuhiy,  by  carrying  riot  and  nproor  throogh  mil  oor  banl««? 
I  or  liberty  in  all  pArU  of  the  north  and  weat  are  opening  their  eyns  (•  tW  ^^pn  AM 
y.    The  following  remarka  uf  the  Bnaton  Recorder  on  the  Ihmt  at  Iki  atamkm  af  1m 


la  Europe  consent  that  the  examples  of  ]teaee  and  proapt- rity  in  thia  free  republic  ahonld  conimually  cadancer  tW  suHll^f  •( 
Ib^  thrnaes,  when  one  word  from  the  p 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  frienda  < 
■anace  us  from  the  progreaa  uf  popery.    The  following 
convent  at  Charleatown,  in  relation  to  the  ten  thouaaiid Iriahmen,  are  very  pointed  and  fbrcibU. 

THE  '  DI8H0P  OF  BOflTON.'— '  Mr.  Cutter  told  me  ne  waa  afraid  the  mob  would  deatrojr  the  eeovtni 
that  if  they  did,  "  tlie  riglit  reverend  biahop'a  iuflueuce  over  ten  thouaand  brave  Iriahman  miglit  lead  to  the 
Cutter's)  property,  and  that  of  others  alao."  ' 

0ach  is  the  testimony,  given  under  ottth,  in  open  court,  by  Mary  Anne  Ursula  Mellat,  aHa*  Mary  Edmoad 
oraf  the  L'rsulinc  community  at  Chorlpatoarn.    In  all  iniporiant  partieulan  it  agrees  with  Mr.  Oatler*a  stal 
aoaiaina  the  moat  important  point* — the  hiiliop'a  influence  over  the  '  ten  thouaand  brave  Iriahman,'  and  the  reooo 


peeting  that  he  willuse  that  influence  in  a  certain  way.    8he  adds,  '  I  aaid  thia  withoot  much  thoaght'    li 
uberaiely  made  up  for  the  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  Mr.  Cutter  with  Imaginary  dangcfs-    It  waa  the  teal  oni^ 
van  known  to  her.  and  uttered  without  preme<litaiion.    It  h  true,  he  did  not  wield  thia  power  for  the  dcalnrtieo  of  Mr.  Cmm% 
property.    He  told  hia '  ten  thousand  bnve  Irishmen'  to  keep  still,  and  ther  obeyed  him  ;  and  he  aad  they  were  pialmj  far  It 

Here  we  have  a  govemiiMNf,  wieldinga  physical  force  according  to  iu  pleaaare,  for  the  protection  of  iu  saMedb  Tka  eapoitf 
vishad  Mr.  Cutter  to  be  in  fear  of  it  She  placed  some  reliance  on  its  eziaieuce,  aad  on  the  terror  it  mlcht  napkt,  for  km  mn 
Hfety,  and  the  safety  of  her  community,  li  ia  a  government  which  may  operate  for  the  defence  of  iu  ani^rcta,  «r  nr  Ike  Mnh^ 
■ant  of  thoee  who  inlure  them  by  the  liestraction  of  the  propeny  of  wr  citlaena  The  oficer  who  wiaUe  tbiapewor  Is  n  •!■■«■■ 
to  oar  constitution,  lie  is  not  elected  by  our  freemen.  He  ia  not  ofBrialiy  reaponaible  to  the  United  Statea,  or  to  the 
wealth  of  Maaaaehuaetu.  He  ia  not  even  elected  by  thoae  whom  he  governa.  He  ia  appointed  by  a  foreign  ataUf  t* 
■till  retains  hia  allegiance,  and  by  which  he  ia  liable  to  be  removed  from  nfliec,  wbrocver  liia  uficlal  acu  auU  not 
nlars  of  that  aute  approve.  One  of  his  predecessors  has  been  removed  from  this  ofice  to  aiwther  by  that  fbrai 
•oodaet  had  pleased  nis  snperiors,  and  he  was  promoted.  Blahop  Fenwick  ia  equally  liaUe  to  be  proanoted,  If  Ma«w«»i 
or  deposed,  if  it  diapleaaes.  We  invite  atientiou  to  the  fact,  that  <se  Aaac  aowng  as  a  bodf  of  '  ten  l*«M»«n4  kraaa 
regrfy  to  Mstroy  our  proptrtf  at  tkt  Uddinf  of  an  q|8rer  who  HoUm  kit  Oj^in  at  tkt  unit  of  a  fonign  gamimtmami.  On 
dwrnetioa  of  the  convent,  many  of  ihcm  eaaM  together  to  receive  hia  ordcra.  Ha  told  them  not  to  daelrof  the  ptM»tfif  at  am 
clliwaa,  and  they  obeyed.    But  whether  this  was  any  thing  more  than  an  adjimmmrat  of  vengranea,  ia  doobifnl.    The  eoj 

lowing  the  UAop's  intentions  than  any  ProtasUot, '  cannot  aaawer*  that  Mr.  Catlv^  pram 


cniieaa,  and  they  obeyed.    But  whether  this  was  any  thing  more  than  an  adjimmmrat  of  vengranea,  ia  dooMfnl.    The  wafmW 
who  boa  better  means  of  knowing  the  UAop's  intentions  than  any  ProtasUot, '  cannot  aaawer*  that  Mr.  Catlv^  MaaM^f  i 
fat  safe  from  thoee  under  the  '  rignt  reverend  mahop's  influaooa.'    It  does  not  beeaoM  us  to  be  confldaat  wVia  aha  h  tedeawb 
In  rtfereace  to  the  teatlBony  tfuoiad  above,  and  to  doeomeata  which  hava  been  pobUshad  ia  the  **    ' 


What,  then,  ia  the  amoant  of  her  teatlnony  f   We  think  it  establiahee  the  following  peinta:  via. 

L    That  there  ie,  within  the  limiU  of  Mslwp  Fenwlek's  dloceee,  a  large  Roman  CattioUc  feece  vhldk  ha 


&    That,  If  he  sifBiltea  bis  pleaaora,  tUe  Roaian  Catholic  force  will  deatroy  the  property  wf  our  BJlhana 
S.    Thait  he  nay  be  espaeted  to  ose  thia  Beman  CatheUc  force  ia  this  asaaaer,  whenever  it  shall  Maai 

liatleB  of  Roman  CathoHc  intereels. 
4.    Tliat  eeme  wemaforaad  Reoiaa  Calholics  do  rely  apoo  him  to  protect  them  and  theba  in  that  way.    And, 
f.    That  the  dangeref  a  ReoMa  Cathohc  nob,  wliich  shall  destroy  the  property  of  Proieetaata,  at  Iha  btaMf ^  MMhtf;  k 

■lolaliatlea'  for  the  Doming  of  the  coovent,  Is  not  ret  over.    The  superior,  at  du  data  af  ktr  tmar  piihliilnil  Um  maik,  *«nII 

Bot  aaewar,  that  Mr.  Cotter's  property  voold  not  be  deetroyad.' 
TWt  these  tUaga  aro  ae,  la  proved,  be  It  ramenbired,  by  the  tectinoay  of  the  lopariar,  who  fran  hw  rifathw  aMtfei  mm 
-^  to  know. 


Nov,  if  there  la  a  power  eetibiiehad  anoan  aa,  haviaf  lla  rognlarjgoveranaat,  to  which  fovanuMOt  its 

"  fiical  fn  

otteotSoa  aiiy  «^  Im»1 
that  pewar  preteode  to  be  spiritaal  1    If  It  really  eslsta  aa  a  civil  gnwrninenl  for  Die  proieetioo  of  the  pireeni  aad  ••«•■« 


llov,  if  there  ia  a  power  eetibiiehad  aiaoBg  aa,  baviag  lla  rogalarjgovemaMat,  to  which  gevanuMOt 
teedsg  of  peraooal  property,  aad  which  any  ae  expeeted  to  lesue  oidm  for  their  protection  ay  pfayaical 
ha  aheyad,  jf  this  be  a  tact,  doea  H  aet  daservi  the  aUantioa  of  all  ourcittsenel    Does  It  deserve  ottew 


arned,  or  able  to  am  itaelf  at  will,  with  a  nllltary  force,  whether  Iu  the  shape  of  a  nlUtia  er  a 

ler  it  an  aflalr  of  aoeoaeeqaeacel    Aad  if  h  Is  kaown  to  avow,  aa  a  fttodaneatal  prinetele  cfHa 

tea  fonifa povtr, vUah nreigB povw ii kaewa to bt  civil  aad nitttaiyaa wall oi  ipniu«l,daai  M%iik 
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CHAPTER  Xni.— MANNERS  AND  AMUSEMENTS, 

Thb  dispositions  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierent  portions 
t  the  United  States  have  been  modified  by  a  great  variety  of  circum* 
lances.  Difference  of  descent  has  operated  with  its  usual  power.  The 
lera  Paritan,  the  open-heturted  and  honest  Dutchman,  the  light-hearted 
sd  easy  Frenchman,  the  Grerman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Catholic,  the  Hu^e« 
ot,  all  have  their  representatives  in  various  portions  of  the  country.  The 
isdnctive  national  peculiarities  have  in  some  measure  been  worn  off,  and 
le  varying  elements  have  been  amalgamated  by  constant  intercourse, 
tteimarriage,  removals  from  one  part  to  another,  and  the  gradual  effects 
f  time.  Still  the  national  character  is  very  distinct  in  distinct  sections  of 
le  country,  and  in  the  following  account  of  the  various  manners  and  cns- 
khs,  we  have  uniformly  followed  what  we  consider  the  best  authority. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  grave,  though  they  are  not  withoat 
amor  ;  many  of  their  amusements  are  of  a  reflecting  kind,  and  their  con- 
emtion  tends  rather  to  useful  than  to  light  or  gay  subjects.  They  are 
lonl  and  pious,  and  the  descendants  of  Uie  Puritans  retain  much  of  the 
trictnees  of  their  fathers.  If  not  ardent,  they  are  to  a  great  degree  perse- 
aringt  and  though  inquisitive,  they  are  equally  communicative.  They 
re  shrewd  and  calculating,  yet  not  deceitful.  They  are  no  '  grantors  of 
rapositions ;'  with  them  almost  all  things  are  subjects  for  discussion,  in 
•hicJi  they  manifest  much  ingenuity.  They  have  a  caution  that  prevails 
I  all  things,  and  they  seldom  answer  directly  an  abrupt  question,  without 
sowing  why  it  is  asked.  They  have  the  impress  of  Franklin ;  Poor 
lichard*8  maxims  of  thrift  fall  upon  a  congenial  soil,  and  no  proverbs  are 
ftener  quoted,  or  more  followed.  They  are  like  Franklin,  to  a  great  de- 
ree  inventive  in  practical  things,  and  far  the  greater  number  of  inventions 
I  the  patent  office  are  from  New  England.  It  is  peculiar  to  these  people, 
lat  they  are  seldom  found  without  a  pocket  knife,  which  they  use  with 
BXterity ;  and  boys  at  school  are  frequently  seen  whittling,  or  cutting 
nood  into  some  shape,  for  a  wind-mill  or  other  toy.  It  is  a  universal  trait, 
sd  it  is  said  that  a  gentleman  in  Havana,  who  invited  a  large  company 
^  dine,  gave  each  man  from  New  England  a  shingle  to  cut,  that  they 
ii|riit  not  carve  his  furniture. 

One  of  the  first  traits  developed  in  the  New  England  character  is,  if  not 
loTe  of  gain,  at  least  a  disposition  to  traffic.  It  commences  at  an  early 
ppSy  and  children  at  school  not  only  exchange  or  '  swap'  knives,  and  other 
lings,  but  make  lotteries,  in  which  the  prizes  are  paid  in  gingerbread  and 
lisins,  and  which  leave  a  little  profit  to  the  manager  and  proprietor.  The 
inners  too,  though  not  the  most  industrious  kind,  sometimes  bring  up 
ones  and  cattle  for  a  *  swap'  to  the  village  inn  ;  and  the  tin  pedlars,  whose 
rfceels  are  in  every  road  in  the  United  States,  are  to  a  man  from  New 
Sitt:land. 

Another  trai'  of  character  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  New 
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England  admit  the  equality  of  all  men  with  themselves,  and  the  steadineil 
with  which  they  deny,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  any  are  8upeiior« 
It  would  raise  a  tempest  in  the  breast  even  of  a  female  domestic,  to  ask  ftr 
her  mistress,  nor  would  she  be  satisfied  to  be  called  a  servant,  or  even  • 
domestic.  Help  is  the  word  by  which  servants  reconcile  their  pride  wA 
their  interest  or  employment,  as  it  denotes,  that  though  the  assistants,  thef 
are  the  equals  of  their  employers.  A  foreigner  probably  finds  some  groand 
for  dissatisfaction  on  the  score  of  domestics,  for  among  house-wives  it  is  t 
subject  of  universal  complaint  at  home ;  the  best  servants  are  English,  who 
have  been  more  familiar  with  the  distinction  of  classes. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  distinguished  for  their  celehroLvmu 
They  are  interlocked  with  each  other  by  innumerable  societies  and  associft* 
tions,  and  one  man  is  a  member  of  many.  These  have  their  anniversarieii 
which,  with  the  national  and  other  holidays,  make  a  great  many  procet* 
aions,  public  dinners,  and  addresses.  It  is  also  usual  to  offer  public  dinnen 
to  those  who  have  done  acceptable  services  in  high  public  stations. 

A  town  meeting  is  perhaps  the  best  place  wherein  to  see  the  self-^^ontnl 
of  the  people,  when  highly  excited  on  questions  of  general  or  local  intereiU 
Every  town  is  within  certain  limits  a  pure  democracy,  and  its  doings  an 
attended  with  perfect  decorum  under  the  moderator,  who  is  chosen,  as  tin 
word  implies,  to  mollify  any  over-zealous  excitement.  If,  on  these  occ^ 
sions,  any  citizen  becomes  turbulent,  or  abusive  in  language,  the  sense  of 
the  assembly  is  so  strongly  expressed  against  him,  that  he  is  at  once  i^ 
duced  to  order.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  no  mobs  or  riotous  asaeoh 
blies.  The  interference  of  a  few  constables,  or  the  reading  of  the  '  riot  aeflP 
by  a  magistrate,  is  sufficient  to  disperse  any  tumultuous  throng.  A  tumuli 
at  a  town  meeting  or  election,  is  a  thing  unheard  of  among  us. 

Some  of  the  most  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  New  England  ast 
found  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  continenV 
Nantucket  is  a  happy  settlement ;  not  that  it  has  precious  metals  in  iH 
bosom,  or  fertility  in  its  soil,  but  because  the  people  are  simple,  innocent 
and  contented.  The  sea  is  their  patrimony,  and  they  gather  its  bountiei 
in  the  most  distant  ports.  The  whale  fishery  in  New  England  was  com- 
menced by  six  persons  in  Nantucket ;  one  watched  on  an  eminence  for  thi 
spouting  of  the  whale,  and  when  he  discovered  it,  all  would  pursue  in  • 
small  boat,  and  they  seldom  failed  to  tow  the  leviathan  ashore.  Grains  ex- 
tended the  adventure,  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  the  whale  was  chased  from 
the  temperate  regions  to  the  arctic  seas,  and  followed  to  the  remotest  shorei 
of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Among  the  people,  there  are  none  idle,  and  few  destitute.  The  vicei 
of  commercial  places  are  hardly  known,  and  it  is  admitted  all  over  New 
England  to  be  a  great  presumption  in  favor  of  a  man*s  honesty,  that  hfl 
comes  from  Nantucket.  The  Friends  or  Quakers  give  to  the  language  i 
simplicity  of  diction  truly  Doric,  and  though  they  take  some  liberties  with 
the  commonwealth's  English,  yet  in  a  person  brought  up  with  them,  to 
speak  in  a  more  classic  manner  would  be  held  to  savor  of  afiectation  and 
pretension.  The  various  relationships,  and  the  kindly  feelings,  have  intro^ 
duced  the  custom  of  calling  elderly  people  uncle  or  aunt,  and  the  youngsfi 
cousin.  Even  a  stranger  soon  falls  into  this  habit.  The  people  generally 
marry  young,  and  few  live  in  celibacy.  They  are  social  to  a  great  de[jra6i 
and  are  eminently  distinguished  for  their  frequent  visitings,  to  sup  at  each 
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lAer*^  houses.  They  live  more  as  thoagh  they  made  a  large  fainily,  than 
a  small  community. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  New  England  character  is  from  Captain 
JUlt  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  a  desire  to  overpraise  what  he  saw  in 
lUs  country.  '  I  had,  however,  many  sharp  amicable  discussions  with  my 
fiienda  at  fioston,  on  the  thousand  and  one  topics  that  arose  between  us, 
kit  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  never  met  a  more  good-natured, 
sr  perhaps  I  should  say,  good-tempered  people ;  for,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  journey,  though  I  never  disguised  my  sentiments,  even  when 
apposed  to  the  avowed  favorite  opinions  of  the  company,  I  never  yet  saw 
aa  American  out  of  temper.  I  fear  I  cannot  say  half  so  much  for  myself, 
iir  I  was  often  a  food  deal  harassed  by  these  national  discussions,  when 
the  company  and  I  took  our  station  on  the  opposite  poles  of  the  question. 
Bat  it  is  pleasant  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  I  cannot  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  any  thing  captious,  or  personally  uncivil,  was  ever 
lud  to  me,  though  I  repeated  openly,  and  in  all  companies,  every  thing  I 
have  written  in  mese  volumes,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  upon  cool  re-* 
iection  I  choose  to  say  again.' 

In  general,  the  amusements  are  of  a  thoughtful  rather  than  a  gay  cha« 
meter,  and  games  of  skill  are  preferred  to  those  of  chance.  The  character 
of  the  Puritans  has  given  some  tone  to  the  amusements  and  holidays. 
Theatres  are  seldom  even  fashionably  attended,  and  there  are  many  who 
hold  it  unlawful  to  enter  them.  There  are  places,  too,  in  the  coun- 
toy»  where  dancing  is  considered  to  be  a  '  vain,  idle,  and  sinful  amuse^ 
BenL' 

The  active  sports  are  principally  games  of  ball,  and  sometimes  running 
ind  wrestling ;  formerly,  difierent  towns  and  parishes  had  their  champions 
in  wrestling,  to  try  their  superiority  by  matches,  in  which  several  fatal 
accidents  occurred  ;  but  the  sport  is  now  almost  entirely  disused.  Box- 
ing, which  is  so  universal  in  England,  is  almost  unknown,  and  horse- 
lacing  and  cock-fighting  are  seldom  seen.  In  winter,  when  there  are  de- 
lightful moonlight  nights,  sleigh-rides  are  a  favorite  amusement.  Parties 
of  both  sexes  sit  in  large  sleighs,  as  closely  as  they  can  be  packed,  and 
flometimes  in  each  others'  laps,  scour  over  several  miles  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  at  some  hotel,  find  not  only  a  supper  but  a  fiddler  in  attendance,  whose 

Eins  are  much  enhanced  in  the  season  of  sleighinir.  There  are  several 
iidays,  but  none  that  are  observed  in  England,  flection  day  is  that  on 
which  the  governor  is  declared  to  be  elected,  and  has  heretofore  been  one 
of  the  most  *  time-honored'  days  in  the  calendar.  On  this  day,  the  young 
men  often  take  sides,  in  what  is  called  a  *  bird  shoot,'  to  destroy  the  birds 
most  mischievous  to  crops,  and  the  party  bringing  in  the  l^ast  number  of 
heads  is  vanquished,  and  gives  a  dinner  to  the  other. 

Fast  day  is  an  observance  that  has  descended  from  the  pilgrims,  and  is 
kept  with  a  decent  solemnity.  The  governors  appoint  one  day  in  the 
year*  in  all  the  New  England  states,  for  *  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer ;' 
there  is  little  business  transacted,  and  the  people  generally  attend  in  the 
churches,  which  are  called  more  generally,  from  an  old  dislike  to  Episco- 
pacy, meeting-houses.  Thanksgiving  is  also  a  day  appointed  by  the  same 
anthorities,  and  the  intent  of  the  edict  or  proclamation  is  carried  into  full 
afiect  by  the  disposition  of  the  people..    Jt  is  always  appointed  in  the  fall 
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or  autumn,  after  the  harvests,  when  the  gamers  are  full ;  and  poor  indeed*  I 
is  the  inmate  of  the  hovel  that  has  not  on  that  day  plenty  and  luxory  oa  i 
his  hoard.  The  preparations  for  thanksgiving  continue  several  days,  and  ^ 
for  many  more  the  prepared  viands  are  not  exhausted.  It  is  the  day  fa  ^ 
fJEunily  meetings,  and  it  is  then  that  members  of  the  same  fiunily  ofin  ;* 
come  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  again,  to  renew  the  bands  of  affinity  aal  ^ 
afl^ction  under  the  paternal  roof.  It  is  at  this  feast  that  the  simplicity  aal  ^ 
patriarchal  character  of  a  New  England  grandsire  is  pre-eminent.  f 

Before  and  after  thanksgiving,  there  are  held  all  over  the  country  '8hool>    ' 
ing  matches,'  which  are  announced  by  printed  placards,  he^ided  'sportsmea    < 
attend,'  and  which  set  forth  that  geese,  turkeys,  and  fowls,  will  be  set  up    ' 
for  marksmen.     They  are  shot  at,  generally  after  they  are  killed,  witt 
rifles,  at  certain  distances,  and  rates  are  paid  for  every  shot.     If  they  ait 
hit,  the  marksman  has  the  game.     These  sports  are  commonly  held  ii 
aome  retired  spot,  or  at  some  deserted  house,  by  which  there  is  little  pan* 
ing,  and  where  a  day  or  two  is  spent  as  in  an  encampment.     A  bear  or 
deer  is  sometimes  shot  at  in  the  same  way. 

Autumn  also  brings  other  holiday  observances,  one  of  which  is  'husk* 
ing,'  when  the  men  of  a  neighborhood  meet  to  husk  the  Indian  com  of  one 
of  the  number,  that  is,  to  separate  it  from  the  sheaf.  A  good  supper,  and 
sometimes  a  dance,  ensues.  The  females  have  also  similar  meetings,  call- 
ed '  quilting  bees,'  when  many  assemble  to  work  for  one,  in  padding  or 
quilting  bed  coverings  or  camjorters.  Militia  musters  or  reviews  coUed 
many  people,  but  they  are  happily  growing  out  of  date ;  they  generally 
display  the  most  repulsive  traits  of  the  New  England  character.  An  ordi* 
nation  of  a  clergyman  over  a  society  discloses  better  characteristics.  It  it 
a  time  when  every  house  in  the  society  is  invitingly  open,  when  the  mat- 
ter generally  '  provides'  for  more  guests  than  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  ;  and  wnen  he  may  be  seen  forestalling  his  neighbors,  by  askinf 
visiters  to  dine,  before  they  arrive  at  the  church.  Persons  of  all  creeds 
and  conditions  are  pressed,  nothing  loath,  to  the  feasts  that  smoke  upon  a 
hundred  tables. 

Ploughing  matches  and  cattle  shows  are  held  only  in  autumn  ;  they  aW 
tract  many  people,  and  give  a  favorable  impulse  to  the  interests  of  agricuk 
ture.  The  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  or,  as  it  is  called.  Independence, 
is  not  peculiar  to  New  England ;  it  is  the  great  national  holiday,  honored 
by  salutes  of  cannon,  fireworks,  processions,  addresses,  dinners,  in  all  cities 
and  in  the  most  secluded  corners  of  the  republic. 

In  the  middle  states  there  is  little  general  or  peculiar  character.  In 
Pennsylvania,  society  takes  a  tone  from  the  Friends,  particularly  in  Phila* 
delphia  and  some  other  towns ;  in  the  interior,  German  influence  is  equally 
perceptible.  New  York  has  the  air  and  character  of  all  great  commerrid 
cities.  One  abominable  custom  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  reprobatMnk 
Swine  are  by  law  permitted  to  range  at  large,  and  these  quadroped  tea* 
▼engers  are,  of  course,  intolerable  nuisances.  Philadelphia  and  Mltimora 
seem  to  have  escaped,  in  some  measure,  from  the  moral  evils  which  sppest 
olmost  inseparable  from  great  cities.  In  these  places,  the  manner  of^lifi 
is  far  more  quiet  and  domestic  than  in  New  York,  and  in  the  former  city 
the  arts  and  sciences  meet  with  a  more  assiduous  cultivation.  The  Wittsr 
parties  of  this  city,  assemblies  held  at  gentlemen's  hoosesi  where  the 


best  of  the  serieSf  is  one  of  a  rery  high  order.  They  derive  a  great  addi« 
tional  interest  from  exhibiting  portraits,  as  far  as  they  could  be  obtained^ 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration,  and  of  the  other  patriots  and  warriorSf 
who  took  a  part  in  the  memorable  action  of  the  revolution.  We  incline  ta 
believe  that  these  paintings,  should  the  liberality  of  congress  allow  the  ap* 
propriation  necessary  for  keeping  them  in  crxistence,  will  gradually  gam 
upon  the  public  opinion,  both  as  works  of  art,  and  as  historical  memorials, 
and  be  viewed  by  the  next  generation  with  more  interest  than  they  ste  by 
the  present  one. 

'  Of  our  living  native  artists,  Mr.  Allston  is  the  one,  to  whose  future 
productions  the  country  looks,  with  reason,  for  the  most  brilliant  exhibit 
tions  of  talent,  and  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  our  public  and  private 
collections.  Few  painters  have  ever  possessed,  at  his  age,  a  higher  repu^ 
tation,  or  one  acquired  by  nobler  means ;  and  from  his  character  and  na- 
bits,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  his  fame  will  continue  to  increase,  like 
that  of  West,  to  the  last  period  of  his  labors.  Inspired  by  that  exclusive 
and  passionate  love  for  his  profession,  which  is  the  sure  characteristic  of  a 
real  genius  for  it,  and  by  a  lofty  and  generous  disinterestedness,  which 
has  prevented  him  from  consecrating  his  pencil  to  its  lower  and  more  lu- 
crative departments,  he  has,  under  some  discouragements,  steadily  con<« 
fined  himself  to  historical,  scriptural,  and  poetical  subjects,  and  has  formed 
his  manner  upon  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  His  conceptions  are 
uniformly  happy,  and,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  sublime ;  his  taste 
and  skill,  in  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art,  complete ;  and  he  knowy 
how  to  give  his  works  the  secret  charm  to  which  we  alluded  before,  and 
which  adds  the  last  finish  to  every  other  beauty.  If  there  be  any  thing 
to  complain  of  in  him,  it  is  that  he  is  not  satisfied  himself  with  the  degree 
of  merit,  which  would  satisfy  every  one  else,  and  employs  in  correcting, 
maturing,  and  repainting  a  single  piece,  not  always,  perhaps,  with  any 
real  accession  of  effect,  the  time  and  labor  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  completing  a  dozen.  This  extreme  fastidiousness  may  have 
been,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  a  virtue,  and  is  probahly  one  of  the  quali- 
ties, which  have  enabled  the  artist  to  realize  the  high  idea  of  excellence* 
which  originally  warmed  his  young  fancy.  But,  if  we  might  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived,  when  he  might  throw  it  off  with  advantage,  and  allow  himself  a 
greater  rapidity  of  execution.  His  manner  is  formed.  He  possesses  his 
talent,  whatever  it  is,  and,  as  we  remarked  above,  when  we  treated  the 
same  question  in  general  terms,  the  more  freely  and  fearlessly  he  ex- 
ercises it,  the  more  natural  and  spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  better 
will  be  the  product.  We  trust  that  he  will  not  permit  another  year  to 
pass  over,  without  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  grand  heroic  composition, 
upon  which  he  has  been  employed  so  many,  and  that  this  will  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  others,  of  equal  merit,  and  of  a  rather  more  rapid  growth. 
By  this  change  in  his  manner  of  working,  we  believe  that  he  would  gain 
in  ease  and  spirit,  without  sacrificing  any  real  beauty,  and  would  labor,  on 
the  whole,  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction  and  profit  to  himself  and  the 
public,  than  he  does  now.  We  oflfer  these  remarlcs,  however,  with  all  the 
aeference  that  is  due  from  mere  amateurs  to  an  artist  of  consummate  ge* 
Dius,  who  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  judge  of  eflect  in  his  art,  and  of  the 
best  means  of  produciiig  it.* 
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torn  witb  accelerating  Telocity,  and  far  into  the  plain  Mow.     T 
lion  is  sometimes  so  swift  that  it  is  like  the  sweep  of  an  eagle- 
cities,  fatal  accidents  occnr  in  following  this  amuaementy  and  tk 
generally  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  pursuing  it  there. 

The  coasting  is  performed,  however,  in  the  country,  vpon  a  g 
scale ;  the  great  ox  sled,  or  sledge,  is  carried  up  with  commendaUe 
verance  and  toil,  and  so  covered  with  youth  of  both  sexes,  that  little 
timber  appears.  When  fitted,  it  is  launched ;  but  when  adrift  it  ii 
difficult  to  be  guided  than  the  single  sledge,  and  the  whole  freiglit  ii 
times  turned  topsy  turvy  into  a  snow  bank  half  way  down  the  hilL 
however,  seems  to  increase  the  enjoyment  This  practice  of  coaa 
even  more  common  in  New  England  than  in  the  middle  states. 

There  are  some  traits  of  character  which  run  through  the  ao 
states,  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  most  obvioad 
generally  by  the  system  of  domestic  slavery.  The  character  of  Vi 
and  South  Carolina  is  perhaps,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  that 
Southern  states,  yet  the  principal  characteristics  are  common  to  al 
Virginia,  many  of  the  old  English  modes  of  life  are  retained,  and  t 
mains  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  the  extent  of  English  baroniea 
tachment  to  home,  family  connections,  and  profuse  hospitality, 
distinguish  this  high-minded  and  honorable  class. 

The  people  of  Carolina,  who  dwell  in  the  lower  country, 
compelled  to  leave  their  homes,  however  attached  to  them.  Nm 
travel  without  gaining  knowledge,  and  losing  prejudices,  and  the  ^ 
nians  are,  to  a  great  degree,  liberal  and  intelligent.  To  remain  in 
mer  on  the  plantations,  is  at  the  risk  of  life ;  they  are  therefore  fin 
that  season,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  and  in  Europe.  Hi 
social,  and  in  general  closely  united.  In  New  England,  gentlea 
neighboring  towns  are  often  unacquainted  with  each  other ;  tet  in 
Una,  the  acquaintance  extends  over  the  state.  This  arises  from  the 
course  of  the  capital,  where  all  are  found  in  spring,  and  from  the  I 
ships  that  are  formed  in  packets,  or  while  residing  or  travelling  in 
states. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  life  of  a  southern  agriculturist  is  e 
indolence  and  ease.  It  is  the  very  reverse ;  it  is  one  of  far  greater  ai 
than  is  led  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  elsewhere.  The  cares  of  a  plan 
are  sufficient  to  consume  the  day,  and  the  planter  is  often  on  horaehi 
his  fields,  till  evening.  His  notions  of  space  are  so  liberal,  that  h 
readily  ride  a  dozen  miles  to  dine,  and  he  engages  in  the  chase  wi 
characteristic  ardor.  No  men  ride  so  fearlessly ;  and  the  ^ame  is  fol 
at  full  speed  in  thick  woods,  among  holes,  horizontal  branches,  an^ 
trate  trunks.  The  social  relations  are  admirable.  The  season  for  tI 
is  never  over,  and  as  the  social  is  as  much  increased  as  any  other  prii 
by  cultivation,  here  it  attains  to  its  best  crowth.  There  is,  among  leli 
great  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  the  circle  it  embraces  is  wider  tluui  il 
England,     Any  one  may,  as  far  as  afiinity  can  be  traced, 

'Claim  kmdrad  there,  and  have  his  daim  nXkfwed.' 

Gentlemen  meet  at  frequent  intervals  in  dub  houses,  often  bnih : 
woods,  where  the  entertainment  is  furnished  by  each  one  in  tnm. 
The  peo]^  of  tho  south  havt  mora  haaghtinew,  conrtMyj  pnd  a  1 
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eircolating  medium  composed  entirely  of  the  precious  metals,  could  not  Im 
furnished,  without  abstracting  too  large  a  share  of  its  capital  from  active 
employment. 

Certificates  of  public  debt  were  already  too  abundant,  and  the  name  of 
continental  money  was  of  itself  sufficient,  to  prevent  government  bills  from 
becoming  current.  A  bank,  whose  issues  should  be  founded  on  real  capi* 
tal,  convertible  at  pleasure  into  gold  and  silver,  would  furnish  a  circulating 
medium,  not  so  expensive  as  a  metallic  currency,  and  still  not  liable  to  the 
objections  made  to  treasury  bills.  So  long  as  the  credit  of  the  bank  should 
be  fully  sustained,  a  lare;e  amount  of  bills  would  be  kept  in  circulatioo, 
and  an  additional  capital  provided,  on  which  it  might  safely  discount  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  experiment  had  been  already  successfully  tried,  in 
the  bank  of  North  America,  chartered  in  1781,  under  the  authority  of  th# 
continental  congress.  This  institution  subsequently  accepted  a  charter 
from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  lost  its  character  as  a 
national  bank.  This  step  was  also  unfortunate,  as  the  commencement  of 
state  banking,  and  being  speedily  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
banks  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  by  the  legislatures  of  those  re* 
spective  states,  established  the  practice  of  incorporating  state  banks,  upon 
a  footing  that  could  not  be  overthrown.  As  these  banks  were  all  estab- 
lished on  real  capital,  and  were  prudently  managedi  their  paper  soon  form* 
ed  a  large  part  of  the  circulating  medium ;  and  by  the  operation  of  causes 
more  powerful  than  legislative  enactments,  a  victory  was  finally  obtained 
over  tne  policy  and  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  and  a  currency,  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  the  notes  of  incorporated  banks,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 
metallic  currency.  With  such  a  circulating  medium,  it  is  clear  that  the 
state  governments,  in  exercising  the  power  of  incorporating  banks,  have 
materially  diminished  the  practical  control  of  congress  over  the  currency 
of  the  union.  These  notes,  indeed,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  federal  constitution  has  there  interposed 
an  effectual  prohibition.  But  although  the  power,  which  is  secured  to 
each  creditor,  of  enforcing  payment  of  his  debt  in  specie,  has  served  as  a 
check  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  still  a  paper  currency  has  ex- 
isted  in  the  United  States,  which,  by  dispensing  with  and  superseding  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals,  has,  in  fact,  compelled  every  one  to  receive 
such  currency,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  bieen  made  a  legal 
tender. 

The  old  United  States  bank,  which  was  chartered  by  congress  in  1791, 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  by  the  salutary  con- 
trol it  exercised  over  the  state  banks,  prevented  any  great  and  general  in-  \ 
jury  from  growing  out  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  currency.     It  « 
carefully  guarded  against  all  excessive  issues  by  the  local  banks,  and.  com-  ^ 
polled  tnem  to  make  their  paper  equivalent  to  specie.     Even  this  check 
did  not  always  prove  sufficient ;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  bankins;  in* 
stitutions  in  new  countries  to  over  issues,  was  occasionally  illustrated  by 
the  bankruptcyof  country  banks,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  mercantile 
community.     When  this  check  was  withdrawn  by  the  refusal  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  in  1811,  the  evil  became  incompa- 
rably greater.    Availing  themselves  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  go^ 
iremment,  during  the  war  that  ensued,  the  local  banks,  out  of  New  En- 
gland, came  to  a  determination  to  siispepd  9ptw  p&yme^tot  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
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New  England  states^^  stepping  stately  from  the  deck  of  bir  tliip,  ii»  difV 
with  his  burthen  on  his  snoulders,  and  the  gambler  looking  oat  finr  Ua 
prey.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  classes  of  this  heterogenous  popuW 
tion,  are  the  women  who  have  not  the  pure  white  complexion  of  the  Atlan*  u 
tic  coast,  or  the  crisp  locks  and  bent  limbs  of  their  remote  African  ancet*  ^ 
tors.  These  females  hold  an  anomalous  position  among  the  races  by  j^ 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  which  will  require  some  further  comment  g 
They  are  called  quadroons^  nncsteesy  mtUattoes,  &c.  as  the  purity  of  tbeif  % 
parentage  or  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  may  require.  g 

These  women,  bein^  generally  the  offspring  of  white  men  of  standing  J 
and  respectability,  are  left  in  singularly  unfortunate  circumstances.  They  m 
have  the  feelings,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  education  and  sentih  '^ 
ments  of  their  more  pure-blooded  countrywomen.  Nevertheless,  the  m*  - 
jttdice,  or  feeling,  be  k  natural  or  not,  which  inclines  every  free  whil» 
American  to  view  the  whde  African  race  as  an  inferior  order  of  mankind* 
prevents  any  legitimate  union  with  them.  9o  situated,  they  make  the 
Dest  of  the  condition  into  which  the  accident  of  birth,  and  not  their  owa 
fJEiult,  has  thrown  them.  They  form  temporary  connections  with  such  n^ 
spectable  whites  as  are  able  to  maintain  them  in  ease,  and  attachments  anr 
often  formed,  which  are  not  surpassed,  or  scarcely  equalled,  by  any  of 
which  we  read  in  romance.  However,  the  connection  is  generally  consK 
dered  in  the  light  of  a-bargain.  The  mother  promenades  with  her  fairer 
daughter  on  Sie  levee,  tiO  some  white  stranger,  smitten  with  the  charma 
of  die  latter,  makes  a  proposal.  A  bargain  is  made,  limited  in  time»  or 
unlimited,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  breach  of  faith,  thus  plighted^ 
jarely  occurs.  This  connection,  infamous  as  it  seems,  involves  no  diegneo 
in  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  most  respectable  condition  to  which  a  femak^ 
who  is  conscious  of  the  taint  of  black  blood,  can  aspire.  She  is  neither 
shunned  nor  scorned,  and  may  hold  up  her  head  in  any  company  into 
which  she  may  happen  to  enter.  « 

Strange  scenes  sometimes  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  racee 
on  the  banks  of  the  levee  of  New  Orleans.  The  small  trader  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  all  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  The  Indian  begii 
the  over-wrouc;ht  slave  groans,  the  backwoodsman  bullies.  '  Twenty  itt 
lara,'  cried  a  Kentuckian  boatman,  stepping  upon  the  levee,  *■  to  any  man 
who  stops  my  moderate  head-way.^  A  Mexican  hunter  of  wild  honea^ 
who  rode  quietly  behind  him,  threw  his  lazo  over  his  head,  wheeled  hit 
horse  short  round,  and  gallopped  up  the  levee,  dragging  the  boaster  after 
him. 

Gaming  is  practised  in  New  Orleans,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than' 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.     The  vice  being  considered  little' 
'  or  no  shame,  houses  are  kept  openly.     This  may  be  considered  one  great 
well-spring  of  social  corruption. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  states  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  raise  great 
q;uantities  of  grain,  not  to  speak  of  pork  and  other  commodities  which 
bring  profit  to  American  agriculturists.  New  Orleans  is  the  mart  whew 
these  articles  find  a  vent,  and  the  principal  object  of  a  western  fanner  is  to 
get  them  thither.  To  this  effect,  he  builds  what  he  calls  tijtat  boat,  that  ia 
to  say,  a  large  square  box,  without  a  lid,  capable  of  containing  and  trana* 
porting  many  tons.  The  materials  of  this  vehicle  are  found  in  abundanoa 
•11  ov«r  tho  valley  of  the*  Miauasippi^  eoad  the  oort  of  boildlDg  it  ia 
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mmJI.  In  this  bark  the  ftunner  commits  bimself  to  the  waters,  and  if 
ke  cscapas  snags,  sawyers,  &c.  which  usually  happens,  he  arrives  in  New 
Orieans,  where  he  disposes  of  his  produce.  Keel  boats  are  also  used  for 
dM  transportation  of  goods  and  produce,  but  since  steamboats  have  become 
common  on  the  Mississippi  waters,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  supersed- 
ed the  aforesaid  means  of  conveyance.  Still,  the  keel  and  flat  boats  may 
■writ  a  description.  The  former  were  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  packets 
used  on  the  ffrie  and  Middlesex  canals,  and  were  propelled  by  poles,  oars, 
and  sails.  The  latter  were  unmanagable  hulks,  which  floated  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  current,  and  could  only  be  diverted  from  rocks,  snags,  and  other 
perils  of  river  navigation,  by  the  use  of  sweeps,  which,  however,  could 
only  move  them  in  a  lateral  direction.  On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  their 
fwners  broke  them  up,  as  no  human  power  could  have  taken  them  up 
stream,  and  sold  them  for  fire  wood.  They  then  returned  to  their  homes 
Vf  knd.  Flat  and  keel  boats  are  now  rarely  seen  on  the  western  waters ; 
tot  when  they  were  the  only  means  of  transportation,  they  reared  a  hardy 
claas,  fit  to  fight  with  Indians,  or  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  This  class, 
thaidcs  10  steam  navigation,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  seen  *  the  Last  of  the  Boatmen.' 

'  King  balls'  are  still  in  vogue  in  this  region,  both  in  the  white  and  free 
colored  classes.  A  ball  is  given,  precisely  like  those  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  excepting  in  one  particular.  He  who  gives  the  ball* 
angles  out  a  lady  whom  he  designates  nis  '  queen,'  to  whom  he  gives,  and 
idio  receives,  his  exclusive  attention,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Tile  other  guests  do  likewise,  and  the  qtieeTis  frequently  receive  presents 
lo  a  hirge  amount,  before  the  temporary  connection  is  dissolved.  Evil  is 
leMom,  if  ever,  known  to  come  of  this  custom. 

Rough  athletic  sports,  racing  and  shooting  matches,  are  the  most  common 
amusements  of  the  men  of  the  west.     It  is  common  for  parties  to  test  their 
marksmanship  by  squirrel  shooting,  with  the  western  weapon,  the  rifle. 
The  hunter  aims  solely  at  the  head  of  the  little  animal,  and  the  shot  which 
takes  eflect  in  any  other  part  is  reckoned  as  nothing.     The  rifle  used  in 
this  and  other  sports,  is  very  diflerent  from  those  used  by  volunteer  com- 
panies in  the  eastern  states,  the  barrel  being  very  heavy,  the  bore  small, 
and  the  sights  adjusted  with  scrupulous  accuracy.     Hence  the  proverbial 
marksmanship  of  the  backwoodsmen,  so  apparent  at  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere.    The  feats  of  individual  hunters  almost  transcend  belief.    Some 
have  been  known  to  throw  two  apples  into  the  air,  and  strike  them  both 
with  a  single  bullet  as  they  crossed  each  other,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  man  to  hold  up  a  small  object  for  another  to  shoot  at.     The  cele- 
brated '  Mike  Fink '  used  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  off  the  tails  of 
■wine,  as  they  ran,  and  hitting  his  wife's  comb  upon  her  head. 

A  pastime  is  sometimes  practised  at  weddings  and  other  high  festive 
occasions,  which  is  called  a  goose  or  gander  pulling.  The  manner  is  this. 
The  toughest  goose  is  selected  from  the  flock,  and  its  neck  is  stripped  of 
its  feathers,  and  then  well  soaped  or  greased.  A  suitable  tree  is  next  se« 
kcted,  an  oak  or  hickory  being  preferred.  The  feet  of  the  fowl  are  then 
made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  a  pliant  limb,  about  as  high  as  a  man  on 
horaeback  can  reach.  Bets  are  made,  and  a  prize  proposed.  The  first 
sportsman  rides  under  the  tree  at  full  speed,  ana  snatches  at  the  neck  ef 
the  dbroted  fowl  as  he  passes.    If  he  succeeds  in  pulling  oflT  its  head,  he 

3ft# 
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gains  the  pize ;  but  Ais  rarely  happens  at  the  first  triaL  The  neck  k 
slippery,  the  animal  sees  and  avoids  the  horseman's  grasp,  and  the  swi 
ing  branch  aids  its  efforts.  Besides,  the  exploit  requires  no  little  stna 
of  arm,  and  is  seldom  accomplished  without  sundry  falls  and  bruises ; 
of  which  are  considered  matter  of  merriment. 

The  slaves  of  that  section  have  little  amusement,  save  what  they  de 
iirom  their  constitutional  good  humor.  Dances  and  com  huskings, 
shuckings,  are  their  chief  pastimes.  AA:er  laboring  hard  all  day,  the  nc 
will  cheerfully  run  to  a  dance,  half  a  score  of  miles  off,  and  get  bnck  to 
toil  before  morning.  A  corn  shucking  is  a  matter  of  more  importai 
The  sable  helots  sit  in  a  circle  round  the  heap  of  maize,  keeping  timet 
head  and  hand  to  some  rude  ditty  like  the  following :— - 

<  O  I  wish  that  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagje ! 

Ho!  ho!  he — ho — ho! 
I  'd  fly  away  to  a  wild-goose  country, 

Ho,  ho,  he — ho— ho  !^ 

This  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  banjoe,  a  kind  of  rude  fid 
'  Possum  up  a  gum  stump,'  is  a  great  favorite  with  these  choristers. 

Bufialo  hunting  was  once,  as  deer  hunting  is  now,  a  favorite  amoaea 
of  the  backwoodsmen.  The  wild  cattle  have  long  since  receded  bey 
the  Mississippi,  and  now  furnish  sport  only  to  the  wandering  Imu 
their  traders,  and  the  no  less  hardy  kmds  of  trappers  and  hunters.  & 
account  of  the  manner  of  taking  this  huge  animal  ma^  not  be  oni 
place  here. 

The  scent  of  the  buffiilo,  though  otherwise  it  is  a  very  stupid  anima 
exceedingly  acute.  It  will  scent  a  man  more  than  a  league,  and  flei 
alarm,  though  it  Is  not  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  human  race.  Henc 
is  necessary  for  the  pedestrian  hunter  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  object  ol 
pursuit.  Having  approached  the  animal  as  nearly  as  he  well  may 
stoops,  then  gets  upon  all  fours,  and  finally  drags  himself  along  pn 
pushing  his  firelock  before  him.  If  there  be  long  grass,  or  if,  in  who 
the  snow  be  deep,  the  circumstance  much  facilitates  his  operations.  If 
animal  ceases  to  feed  to  look  at  him,  he  stops  and  remains  motionlea 
it  begins  to  graze  again.  By  observing  these  precautions,  the  buffido  i 
be  approached  to  within  a  few  yards.  When  the  hunter  is  nigh  enoi 
he  directs  his  aim  behind  the  beast's  fore-shoulder,  and  infiicts  a  mc 
wound.  This,  however,  is  but  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  hunt 
inasmuch  as  it  consumes  much  time,  and  only  one  buf!alo  can  be  kille 
many  hours.  The  best  and  most  experienced  hunters  follow  the  cl 
on  horseback. 

The  mounted  sportsman  dashes  into  the  thick  of  the  herd,  and  sioj 
<hit  the  best  and  fattest.  The  buffalo,  when  frightened,  runs  fast,  bat  a 
wardly.  His  gait  is  that  of  a  swine,  and  this  peculiar  gait  the  tiai 
horse  acquires,  and  assumes  when  beside  the  game,  obeying  the  least  p 
sure  of  the  rider's  foot  or  knee.  The  hunter  takes  care  to  keep  at  1 
his  horse's  length  from  the  buffalo,  in  order  that,  if  the  latter  should  I 
upon  him,  which  he  will  certainly  do  if  wounded,  he  may  have  time 
space  to  escape.  All  precautions  being  duly  taken,  the  horseman  thr 
the  reins  on  his  steed's  neck»  holds  his  ffun  stiffly  with  both  handsi 
fires.     The  hone  swerves  at  the  flaA,  and  the  rider  difects  hkp 
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Mv  gime»  himself  lotding  at  full  speed.  An  expert  huntsman  will  kill 
it  many  as  half  a  score  of  bnffidoes  at  one  race,  and  rarely  missesthe 
ktrt. 

When  an  Indian  wounds  a  bnffido,  he  leaves  it  to  die  or  separate  from 
Ae  herd)  and  his  companions  never  interfere  with  what  has  thus  become 
Us  property.  Few  of  the  skins  of  the  animals  so  killed  are  taken,  and  the 
mater  part  of  the  flesh  remains  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  ravens.  When 
ne  cattle  are  in  plenty,  they  are  slain  merely  for  their  tongues,  humps, 
ud  other  delicate  morsels.     Vast  havoc  is  made  of  them  every  year. 

The  more  remote  Indians,  not  being  provided  with  fire  arms,  use  bows 
end  arrows  in  the  chase,  and  vnih  great  effect.  A  single  arrow  is  often 
known  to  go  through  and  through  a  bufialo,  and  it  is  seldom  a  shaft 
stops  short  of  the  feather.  But  whether  it  strike  deep  or  not,  if  it  does  but 
stick,  the  animal's  fate  is  sealed.  It  works  inward  as  he  runs,  and  even- 
totlly  reaches  the  vitals. 

It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  an  Indian  bufialo  hunt.  The  tread  of  the 
herd  shakes  the  solid  earth ;  the  hunters  animate  each  other  with  loud 
dMmts,  and  the  guns  flash  incessantly.  Here  a  rider  is  seen  fleeing  for 
life  before  some  infuriated  animal ;  there  a  bufialo  stands  at  bay.  Alto- 
gether, the  scene  produces  an  excitement  which  those  only  who  have  felt 
cui  conceive.  The  passion  for  this  chase  increases  with  time,  and  few 
professed  bufialo  hunters  leave  it  before  age  disables  them. 

There  are  many  apparent  dangers  in  bufialo  hunting.  The  prairies 
ne  full  of  holes  dug  by  badgers  and  other  burrowing  animals,  in  which 
the  horse  may  stumble,  and  there  is  some  risk  from  the  horns  of  the  chase. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  seldom  that  any  serious  accident  occurs. 

Another  mode  of  taking  the  bufialo  was  formerly  in  use  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  rows  of  stakes  were  planted  in  the  prai- 
rie, gradually  converging,  till  at  their  extremity  they  barely  left  a  passage 
into  an  inclosure  of  a  few  yards  in  area.  These  rows  were  a  league  or 
Biore  in  length,  and  on  the  top  of  each  stake  was  placed  a  piece  of  turf, 
which  frightened  the  cattle,  and  prevented  them  from  attempting  to  escape 
in  a  lateral  direction.  The  herd,  being  pursued  by  horsemen  to  the  en- 
tmnce  of  this  artificial  defile,  were  driven  onward  till  they  reached  the 
pound,  when  the  entrance  was  closed,  and  the  work  of  destruction  began. 
Few  ever  escaped,  for  the  buffalo  has  little  sagacity,  and,  beinfi^  thus  shut 
vp,  will  run  round  and  round,  without  attempting  to  break  through  the 
lAiriers  which  inclose  them.  This  mode  of  hunting  is  still  practised  by 
some  of  the  more  remote  tribes.^ 

Deer  are  hunted  on  the  Mississippi,  both  by  whites  and  Indians,  in  a 
way  unknown  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the  hot  nights  of  summer,  the 
deer  resort  to  streams  and  ponds,  to  escape  from  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
with  which  the  woods  teem,  and  stand  immersed  in  the  water  for  hours. 
Sportsmen  take  advantage  of  this  habit  to  destroy  them.  A  board  is 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  canoe,  before  which  bums  a  torch.  The  board 
•erves  to  deflect  the  light  from  the  person  of  the  hunter,  who  paddles  as 
■Qently  as  possible  along  the  miirgin.  The  devoted  deer  seems  to  be 
fcadnated  by  the  glare  of  the  torch,  and  sufiers  the  canoe  to  approach 


•For  a  fiiU  dsscriptioo,  see  Ctptain  FrenUiif  »  Narrative. 
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vithitt  five  yards  of  him«  Nay,  erea  the  sound  of  a  na  close  at  land 
will  scarce  startle  hinu  Two  or  three  are  often  killed  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other. 

We  are  not  aware  that,  besides  the  particulars  already  noticed  under 
this  head,  there  are  any  occupations  or  amusements  pecuUar  to  the  peo]^ 
of  the  west,  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  description. 
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CHAPTER  Xnr.— PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

Most  of  the  improTements  made  in  the  manner  of  punishing  and  le' 
fttming  persons  convicted  of  enormous  crimes  in  the  United  States  may 
jjostly  he  attributed  to  the  studies  and  exertions  oik  enlightened  members  of 
me  rrison  Discipline  Society.  To  their  reports  and  publications,  there*' 
lore,  must  we  look  for  a  correct  synopsis  of  this  system,  so  highly  appre- 
ciated among  ourselves,  so  much  decried  by  the  high-priest  of  ioritish  pre^ 
jndice,  captain  Basil  Hall. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  above-named  society  took  place  on  ther 
second  of  June,  A.  D.  1826,  in  Boston.  The  report  declares  that  its  object 
WIS  the  improvement  of  jniblic  prisons.  It  contained  many  lucid  remark* 
OB  the  existing  state  of  these  prisons,  but,  as  it  is  with  the  present,  rathet 
than  with  the  past,  that  we  have  to  do,  we  shall  pretermit  these.  It  ap^ 
pears,  however,  that  many  of  the  jails  of  that  time  were  very  insecure-^ 
that  solitary  confinement  gave  the  best  promise  of  the  desirable  security^ 
and  prevented  prisoners  from  corrupting  each  other — that  frequent  inspeo* 
lions  were  necessary,  to  prevent  plans  of  escape — that  prisons,  fron^ 
ttere  humanity,  should  be  better  ventilated,  and  so  lighted  ais  to  enable  the^ 
convicts  at  least  to  read  the  word  of  God-^that  deanliness  had,  in  many 
instances,  been  neglected — that  amended  means  of  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  highly  desirable — ^that  the  condition  of  the  sick  was  much' 
neglected — and,  in  short,  that  the  condition  of  the  jails  and  penitentiaries 
of  the  United  States  was  little  better  than  that  of  European  places  of  pun- 
ishment. The  improvements  which  have  since  been  made  will  better  ap- 
pear from  positive,  authenticated  facts,  than  from  the  idle  speculations  of 
theorists  and  travellers. 
When  the  above  society  was  formed,  there  were  but  two  prisons  on  the 

E'nciple  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  United  States, — at  Thomaston^ 
line,  and  Auburn,  New  York,  containing  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred night  rooms,  and  four  or  five  thousand  convicts.  Full  six  thousand 
solitary  cells  have  since  been  built.  The  prisons  aovf  constructed  on  this 
principle  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  are  all  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison,  witn  some  slight  varieties  of  construction.  As  many  of 
the  prisons  are  nearly  identical  in  construction  with  this  last,  a  description 
of  it  will  probably  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  external  wall  of  this  establishment  comprises  an  area  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  thousand  feet,  in  which  is  contained  the  prisons,  yards,  lumber 
yard,  (very  large,)  garden  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  keep- 
er's house,  guard  room,  a  great  number  of  shops,  bathing  pools,  and  other 
offices.  Two  large  buildings,  on  the  old  plan,  and  which  were  formerly 
^Med  as  night  rooms,  are  no  longer  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  These, 
together  with  the  keeper's  house  and  the  prisons,  form  three  sides  of  a 
•quare,  which  opens  upon  an  area,  surroundedi  first  by  the  shops,  and  theft 
\ff  the  exterior  walL 
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The  oxtetnal  wall  of  the  principal  prison,  (that  in  the  hortlietii  wjlifj 
is  thirty  feet  high,  two  hundi^  and  six  feet  long,  forty-six  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  thick.     It  incloses  an  area  of  five  hundred  feet.    The  long  ba^ 
tack,  thus  surrounded  hy  this  external  wall,  is  divided  from  end  to  end  bf 
a  solid  and  continuous  wall  of  masonry,  two  feet  thick.     On  each  side  A 
this,  the  cells  designed  for  the  prisoners  are  arranged.   To  explain  this  more 
fully ;  a  long,  narrow  building,  of  solid  granite  and  lime,  is  eaually  dividedi 
from  end  to  end,  by  a  solid  wall.     On  each  side  of  this  wall,  and  within 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  are  a  great  number  of  cells,  so  arranged  is 
to  effect  the  greatest  economy  of  room.     Outside  the  exterior  walls  of  these 
cells,  is  another  wall,  tep  feet  distant  from  them,  and  thirty  feet  high* 
Beyond  this  second  wall  are  certain  yards,  surrounded  by  a  third  wall,  and 
in  the  said  wall,  as  well  as  in  the  ten-foot-wide  gallery  oetween  the  cells 
and  the  thirty-foot  wall,  keepers  and  sentinels  arc  constantly  moving* 
Thus,  if  a  prisoner  should  break  out  of  his  cell,  he  must  first  pass  or  kill  a- 
sentinel,  then  force  a  second  wall,  then  pass  through  a  yard  in  which  othetf 
sentinels  are  stationed,  and  then  climb  over  another  wall.     So  great  is  tha 
security  thus  afforded,  that  during  many  years,  it  is  believed  that  in  prisons 
thus  constructed,  but  one  serious  attempt  at  escape  has  occurred,  and  ill 
that  instance  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Prisons  built  on  this  plan  are  thought  to  combine  the  advantages  ot 
security,  solitary  confinement,  inspection,  ventilation,  light,  cleanlinessf 
instruction,  and  proper  attendance  on  the  sick. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  cells,  which  looks  upon  the  area  ten  feet  wide. 
Is  two  feet  thick.  The  walls  which  separate  the  cells  are  one  foot  thick. 
Thus  a  recess  is  formed  at  each  door,  which  deadens  the  sound,  should 
one  prisoner  attempt  to  hold  communication  with  another.  The  only 
opening  from  each  cell  is  an  open  grate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door» 
twenty  inches  long  by  eighteen  wide,  and  defended  by  thick  iron  bars. 
Through  this  glazed  grate,  light,  air,  and  heat  are  admitted  to  the  celL 
The  door  is  fastened  by  a  strong  latch,  connected  with  a  hook  and  a  baf 
of  iron.  It  is  thus  almost  impossible  for  one  prisoner  to  communicate  with 
another,  even  if  there  were  no  sentinel  present  to  listen.^ 

*  At  the  period  when  the  prison  was  erected,  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  the 
public,  had  become  so  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  penitentiary  punishment,  without 
8(^tary  confinement,  then  existing,  which  seemed  rather  to  harden  than  to  have  a  tea* 
dency  to  reform  the  delinquents,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  that,  unless  a  severe 
system  'uus  adopted,  the  old  sanguinary  criminal  code  must  be  restored.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  state,  therefore,  in  the  year  1821,  directed  a  selection  of  the  oldeM 
and  most  heinous  offenders  to  be  made,  who  should  be  confined  constantly  in  sotitaxy 
cells.  Eighty  convicts  were  accordingly  put  into  solitary  cells,  on  the  twenty-fiHh  of 
December,  1821.  Five  of  those  convicts  died  during  the  year  preceding  January^  18^ 
while  only  five  died  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  convicts  confined  at  ihe  same  tmie  in 
prison,  but  who  were  kept  to  labor.  The  health  of  the  solitary  convicts  was  very  sooa 
seriously  impaired.  Some  of  them  became  insane ;  and  the  effect  of  this  constant  imp 
prisonment  was  not  more  favorable  to  reformation  than  to  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Before  the  end  of  1823,  exclusive  solitary  confinement  was  entirely  discontinned,  and 
the  present  successdful  system,  combining  solitude  and  silence  with  labor,  introdneed ;  a 
majority  of  the  commissioners,  who  examined  the  prison,  having  repented,  that  they 
were  entirely  averse  to  solitary  confinement  without  labor,  on  the  grounds  of  its  beiiig 
injurious  to  health,  expensive,  affording  no  means  of  reformation,  and  miDeceasaril^ 
aevere.  La  Fayette,  when  he  was  lately  in  the  United  States,  and  heard  of  the  expen- 
ment  of  exclusive  solitary  confinement,  said  it  was  just  a  revival  of  the  practiee  in  tha 
Bastile,  which  had  so  drradftil  an  effect  on  the  poor  prisoners.    *1  repaired,'  ba  said^ 


Tlie  eeooomy  of  thii  mode  of  baflding  is  erident.    A  conTanieut  hospi* 
kl  may  be  made*  by  dispensinff  with  the  perdtion  walls  between  four  of 
tbe  cells  in  the  upper  story.     Thus  constructed,  four  hundred  cells,  seven 
feet  long,  seven  high,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  cover  only  two  han- 
dred  ami  six  by  forty-six  feet  of  ground.    At  Auburn,  five  small  stoves 
tnd  eighteen  lamps,  great  and  small,  placed  in  the  ten-feet  area,  beyond 
die  reach  of  the  prisoners,  give  light  and  heat  to  five  hundred  and  forty 
cells.    One  sentinel  sufiices  to  guard  four  hundred  prisoners,  and  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  them.     The  space  in  front  of  the  cells  is,  like 
the  ear  of  Dion3rsiu8,  a  perfect  sounding  gallery,  so  that  the  sentinel,  in  the 
area,  can  hear  a  whisper  from  a  distant  cell,  in  the  upper  story.    The 
emriment  has  been  often  tried,  and  always  with  the  some  result. 

The  rules  and  regulations  found  most  efl^tual  in  this  and  other  prisons, 
ue  as  follows  :  On  entering,  a  criminal  should  undergo  a  thorough  cleans- 
leg.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  regulations  to  classify  the  prisoners.  Men 
■nd  women  should  be  separated,  as  also  old  and  young,  condemned  and 
tneondemned,  debtors  and  criminals.  Prisoners  should  be  comfortably 
dolhed,  and  fed  with  wholesome  food.  Employment  should  be  provided 
iat  such  as  have  trades,  and  trades  should  be  taught  to  such  as  have  none, 
10  that  they  may  not  be  a  burthen  to  the  society  they  have  offended,  or  be 
eompelled  to  resort  to  crime  for  subsistence  when  discharged.  All  these, 
ind  many  other  desirable  ends,  are  believed  to  have  been  attained  in  Au« 
bam,  and  other  prisons  conducted  on  the  same  plan. 

The  ffovemment  of  Auburn  is  confided  to  nve  inspectors,  a  keeper,  a 
deputy  keeper,  a  clerk,  sixteen  assistant  keepers,  who  are  master  workmen 
IB  the  shops,  five  sentinels,  a  porter,  a  physician,  and  a  chaplain.  The 
inspectors  receive  no  compensation ;  that  of  the  officers  amounts  to  an  ag- 
mgttte  of  four  thousand  and  thirty-two  dollars  per  annum.  No  spirituous 
Bquors  are  used  by  any  officer,  or  are  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
establishment  by  the  guard,  when  on  duty,  nor  is  any  officer  to  invite  the 
others  together  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  or  treating,  as  it  is  called.  All 
the  turnkeys  are  required  to  attend  divine  service  excepting  two,  who  cannot 
be  spared  irom  the  prison  and  the  kitchen.  A  uniform  gravity  and  dignity 
are  constantly  maintained  by  the  officers  in  presence  of  the  convicts,  and 
they  are  expected,  at  all  times,  to  treat  each  other  with  that  respect  and 
kindness  which  are  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  convicts  march  to  and  from  their  rest,  food,  and  labor,  at  stated 
times,  in  profound  silence.  The  order  of  their  march  is  in  single  file,  to 
the  lock-step,  keeping  their  faces  toward  the  keeper,  that  he  may  detect 
conversation,  if  it  should  be  attempted.  The  same  silence  and  good  order 
are  enforced,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  business,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  duty  of  the  keepers  is  to  prevent  conversation,  looking  at 
qiectmtors,  and  idle  diversion ;  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  con- 

*to  the  seene  on  the  second  day  of  the  demolition,  and  found  that  all  the  prisoners  had 
Imkb  doanged  hf  their  solitary  confinement,  except  one ;  he  had  been  a  prisioner 
t«cnly<4ive  years,  and  was  led  forth  daring  the  height  of  the  tomnltnons  riot  of  the 
people,  wluut  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  bailding.  He  looked  aroand  with  amaze- 
ment, ibr  he  had  seen  nobody  for  that  space  of  time ;  and,  before  night,  he  was  so 
■ndi  aiected,  that  he  became  a  canfirmed  maniac,  from  which  sitoation  he  never  r» 
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¥ict8  at  work,  the^  iare  continaaUy  walking  about  the  shops.  TIm  stillnev 
and  order  of  divine  service  are  truly  impressive,  and  during  the  ni^^  the 
area  about  the  cells  is  a  scene  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  gkom.  A  hun- 
dred or  more  young  convicts  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

A  valuable  experiment  on  the  subject  of  temperance  was  first  made  in 
this  prison,  and  has  since  been  carried  into  effect  in  all  the  rest  The 
convicts  being  strictly  debarred  the  use  of  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  and  all 
other  stimulants,  it  was  found  that  the  health  of  the  most  abandoned 
drunkards  did  not  suffer,  contrary  to  the  common  idea  that  the  grossly  v> 
temperate  cannot  at  once  break  off  from  the  use  of  spirits  without  danger. 
It  appears  that,  for  a  few  days,  they  are  uneasy,  and  lose  their  appetitSi 
at^r  which  they  eat  heartily,  and  uniformly  improve  in  health  aioid  up^ 
pearance. 

The  mode  of  punishment  in  this  and  similar  prisons  merits  some  atlen* 
tion.  Stripes,  fetters,  solitary  confinement,  and  hunger  are  used*  and 
there  is  much  difference  of  opmion  respecting  their  respective  degrees  of 
utility.  In  some  extensive  establishments,  stripes  and  chains  are  not  osed 
at  all;  in  others,  recourse  is  had  to  stripes  only.  It  is  so  in  Auburn.  In 
Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New.York,  Charlestown,  and  Concord* 
solitary  confinement,  with  a  reduced  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  is  pfe* 
ferred.  In  Connecticut,  all  the  above  methods  are  practised,  and  seven 
hunger  is  often  found  cfiicacious.  If  the  efilcacy  of  the  different  modes  ii 
to  be  tested  by  the  results  they  produce  on  discipline,  Auburn  seems  to  show 
that  stripes  are  better  than  other  punishments.  The  difference  in  the  order 
industry,  and  subdued  feeling  of  the  prisoners,  is  in  favor  of  Auburn,  though, 
perhaps,  this  is  as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  separation  by  uight,  and  othei 
salutary  regulations,  as  to  the  mode  of  physical  correction.  The  advocates 
for  whipping  urge,  that  it  requires  less  tune  than  other  punishments,  thst 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer  does  not  so  long  dwell  on  it,  that  it  is  less  severst 
and  that  it  can  more  easily  be  proportioned  to  the  offence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  solitary  confinement  will  subdue  men  hardened  against 
all  other  inflictions,  and  no  doubt  it  has  so  operated  in  very  many  cases. 
Be  the  question  decided  as  it  may,  the  remark  of  the  London  Prison  Di*> 
cipline  Society's  seventh  annual  report  is  undeniably  untrue,  riz.  thai 
*  solitary  confinement,  unmitigated  by  employment  either  of  body  or  mind, 
is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  discipline  now  recommended  in  the 
United  States.' 

We  are  unable,  both  from  the  want  of  space  and  of  sufiicient  means  of 
information,  to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  the  government  of 
many  of  the  prisons.  At  Sing-sing,  on  the  Hudson  river,  the  convicts  are 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  bell;  but  before  they  are  let  out  of  their 
cells,  the  chaplain  reads  a  prayer  that  may  be  heard  by  all  on  one  side,  the 
space  between  the  cells  and  the  external  wall  being  a  perfect  sounding 
gallery.  The  doors  are  then  opened,  and  the  prisoners  step  forth,  al  the 
word  of  command,  into  the  gallery.  They  are  then  marchea  to  the  woik* 
shops,  stopping  on  the  way  to  wash  themselves.  One  party  cleanses  the 
whole  establishment,  another  attends  to  washing,  and  another  to  oxririn^ 
The  whole  body  then  go  to  their  fixed  tasks,  such  as  hewing  stone,  sawing 
marble,  forging  iron,  ^nd  the  yarious  mechanic  arts  with  which  thi^  may 
be  acquainted.    Each  shop  is  superintended  by  a  turnkey,  who  must  hisy 


}f  %e  « tmtwortSiy  mmster-woikiiiaik,  in  order  thit  lie  may  inalnict  thoee 
ider  his  charge.  While  in  the  shop*,  the  prisonera  are  plaoed  with  their 
MS  all  in  one  direction,  so  that  there  can  be  no  communication  by  looks 
r  signs.  From  twenty  to  thirty  are  engaged  in  each  shop,  and  one  good 
Mm  is  found  aUe  to  keep  that  number  of  hardened  Tillains  in  order. 

A  narrow,  dark  passage  runs  along  the  back  of  the  shops,  with  narrow 
Ills  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  superintendent  may  observe  the  con- 
net  of  bnth  the  convicts  and  the  turnkeys,  himself  unseen  by  either* 
Ids  eertainty  of  being  at  all  moments  liaUe  to  an  authorittd  eqnanage^ 
moot  &il  to  keep  all  parties  careful  of  their  behavior. 

At  eight,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  convicts  are  again  marched  to 
leir  cells,  at  the  doors  of  which  their  breakfiBists  have  already  been  placed. 
Wy  are  locked  in,  and  eat  in  solitude  and  silence.  In  twenty  mmute8« 
ley  are  again  marched  to  their  work,  and  at  noon  they  go  to  dinner  in 
ledsely  the  same  manner,  and  at  night  to  supper.  At  a  fixed  hour,  the 
bD  warns  them  to  undress  and  go  to  bed,  after  having  heard  the  chap- 
tia's  prayer,  as  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  brings  the  same  dull,  un* 
iried  round,  convincing  them  that  they  are  indeed  cut  off  from  mankind^ 
id  that  for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  It  should  seem  that  if  any  thing 
mid  make  the  wicked  turn  from  his  wickedness,  it  would  be  the  prospect 
rpasaing  years  in  this  manner. 

U  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  resident  clergyman,  every  evening 
•  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  convicts,  from  the  gallery,  then  to 
fer  explanatory  remsrks,  and  to  conclude  with  prayer.  After  divine  ser- 
jee  on  Sundays,  he  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  talking  with 
lem  in  their  cells,  and,  hardened  as  they  are,  none  of  them  have  shown 
ly  want  of  respect,  or  unwillingness  to  hear. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  prison  stated  to  the  legislature  of  New 
ork,  in  1828,  that  the  labors  of  the  convicts  had  become  so  much  more 
reductive  than  in  former  times,  they  thought  no  farther  appropriations 
ould  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  that  establishment,  in  the  same 
Bar,  the  earnings  of  the  Wethersfield  (Connecticut)  prison  gave,  in  six 
lonths,  a  net  gain  of  one  thousand  and  seventeen  dollars  over  and  above 
le  expenses  of  their  government  and  support.  A  large  gain  is  believed 
I  be  obtained  in  other  penitentiaries.  The  following  facts  will  show  the 
iperiority  of  United  States  prisons,  in  this  particular,  to  those  of  England. 
1  one  year,  twelve  of  the  most  productive  prisons  in  England  contained 
iree  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  convicts,  who  earned  forty- 
no  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars.  In  five  prisons  m 
le  United  States,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  there  were  but  nine 
andred  and  ninety-nine  convicts,  and  they  earned  eighty-one  thousand, 
ine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars.  That  is,  a  little  more  than  a 
nirth  of  the  number  of  American  convicts  earn  more  than  double  the 
mount  of  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  convicts  in  England.  This 
ifierence  depends,  no  doubt,  greatly  on  discipline,  and  also  on  difference 
r  diet     In  the  five  American  prisons  to  which  we  have  referred,  at  least 

pound  of  animal  food  is  given  to  each  man,  per  Hem.  In  England,  the 
oantity  is  from  a  pound  to  half  a  pound  per  week,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
eep  up  the  strengtn  of  a  laboring  man. 

In  some  of  the  penitentiaries,  if  not  in  all,  a  Bible  is  placed  in  each  cell ; 
10  only  book  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  see.    It  is  not  required  that  he 
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shoold  read  it ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  will  hmg  neghei 
to  do  so,  since  it  is  the  only  amusement  he  can  possibly  hope  fory  and  tkt 
only  occupation  which  can  relieve  the  soul-subduing  monotony  of  his  eok* 
tude.  '  I  should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  the  Bible  is  made  <^'  said 
one  very  obdurate  sinner  to  the  chaplain.  With  the  same  feeling  will  tht 
convict,  who  at  first  scoffs  at  religion,  find  that  this  privilege  is  the  ooly 
link  of  kindness  which  connects  him  with  his  species,  and  perhaps  eventu* 
ally  find  inestimable  profit  in  it. 

Some  of  the  convicts,  especidly  the  foreigners,  being  nnable  to  read,  it 
was  thought  expedient,  at  Auburn,  to  establish  the  Sunday  school.  Fiftf 
of  the  most  ignorant  convicts  were  placed  in  it,  and  they  embraced  Hm 
privilege  with  eagerness  and  thankfulness.  The  school  has  since  beeA 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars.  They  are  divided  iat» 
classes  of  five  or  six,  and  instructed  by  students  in  the  Auburn  Theok^[icil 
Seminary,  who  benevolently  give  their  services.  However,  no  greater  re» 
laxation  of  the  ordinary  discipline  than  is  absolutely  necessary  takes  plaea 
on  these  occasions.  While  the  classes  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  chaplain,  they  are  also  closely  watched  by  the  officers.  The  amiaal 
report  of  1828  shows  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  convictt 
attended  the  Sunday  school. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  effects  of  the  system  of  which  we  have 
given  a  brief  sketch,  are  beneficial  in  all  cases ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  often  so,  and  that  a  great  many  convicts  have  been  reformed. 
One  great  advantage  is  gained,  at  any  rate :  the  men  who  would,  in  En- 
gland, be  put  to  a  shameful  death,  are  made  to  live  and  be  harmless,  if  not, 
indeed,  actually  serviceable  to  society.  The  persons  subjected  to  this  dis- 
cipline are  the  most  depraved  and  ignorant  men  in  the  land.  Many  of 
them  have  learned  vice  as  a  science,  and  have  become  unable,  from  thf 
force  of  habit,  to  control  their  wicked  propensities.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  all,  or  even  a  great  portion  of  such  a  class,  can  be  radically  reform- 
ed ;  but  they  can,  at  least,  be  rendered  less  wicked.  Beside  this,  the  safe 
custody  of  the  culprit  is  combined  with  enough  punishment  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  deter  others  from  his  offences.  The  system 
is  also  entitled  to  much  praise  for  having  joined  economy  with  humanity. 
It  may  have  faults,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  think  the  wisdom  of  man 
may  safely  be  challenged  to  make  a  better. 

A  late  English  traveller  has  offered  a  suggestion  on  this  head,  which 
we  think  entitled  to  attentive  consideration.  He  says,  in  substance,  that  a 
powerful  motive  to  virtue  might  easily  be  introduced  into  our  penitentianes ; 
namely,  hope.  At  present,  severe  coercion  is  the  only  means  of  preserving 
discipline,  and  indeed  it  is  indispensable.  But  hope  may  come  in  play  witn 
fear.  If  disobedience  be  punished,  obedience  can  be  rewarded,  and  thus  the 
convicts  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  pri- 
son. If  a  prisoner  were  sentenced  for  several  years,  and  shoald  behate 
well  for  a  week,  one  day  might  be  subtracted  from  the  period  of  his  coa- 
finement ;  if  he  should  still  continue  to  do  aright,  his  detention  roi^t  be 
further  shortened,  and  in  any  ratio  that  might  be  thought  expedient  ij 
this  procedure,  the  seeds  of  virtue  might  be  soAvn,  and  good  habits  fomwa. 

It  will  not  probably  be  thought  amiss  to  conclude  this  artide  with  a 

•giance  at  certain  institutions,  called  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile  of- 

lendera.    There  are  seTeral  of  them  in  the  country,  all  designed  to  reckim 


cMlita  fiom  incijHeAt  kiUts  of  vice,  and  they  lutve  certainly  laved  many 
frm  elate  prison  and  gallc^Ws  here,  and  perdition  hereafter.  The  principal 
liio  ef  these  are  in  New  York  and  South  Boston. 
•  la  the  Soath  Boston  school  of  reform,  the  hoys  are  divided  into  grades* 
sad  sfe  promoted  or  degraded,  as  they  improve  or  retrograde  in  morals. 
When  their  reformation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  they  are  apprenticed 
Is  leqiectable  citizens,  who  become  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  to  give 
them  the  means  of  instruction,  to  teach  them  some  useful  art,  and,  at  the 
eipiiation  of  their  indentures,  to  give  them  a  small  sum  of  money  to  begin 
As  world  with.  As  they  ^neraliy  come  very  ignorant  to  the  institution, 
aal  da  not  slay  long  in  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  receive 
ismr  thorough  iastruction,  but  they  are  nevertheless  taught  the  elements 
«f  English  education.  They  were  formerly  taught  several  mechanicsl 
itts,  (as  they  still  are  in  New  York,)  but  this  having  been  thought  to  in- 
Isfere  with  the  great  business  of  moral  reform,  the  plan  has  been  abai^ 
deaed.  Ifany  Iwys  have  been  discharged  as  cured  of  their  former  habits 
md  feeliags,  most  of  whom  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  very  few 
iaieed  have  relapsed.  The  institution  has  unquestionably  been  of  great 
tenefit  to  society.^ 

*na  loDowing  jndidoos  remarks  are  from  the  excellent  work  of  Bfr.  Stosrti  suit 
ndicate  tlie  estimatioii  in  which  our  penitentiary  system  is  held  by  intelligent  fompuin* 

No  attempt  to  repdate  any  of  the  prisons  in  this  coontry  aocwding  to  the  Auhmn 
jiiB  has,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  been  made.  This  appears  the  more  extraoidinsrr, 
Mcaase  it  is  stated,  in  the  printed  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Auburn  prison  for  IBSn, 
ftst  dM  British  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Vaughan,  after  a  critical  examination  €i 
the  matitmioB,  declared  in  ardent  language,  that  he  hdped  in  God  it  would  be  made  ths 
SMdel  of  imitation,  not  only  for  this  country,  bat  for  all  Europe.  And  Mr.  YKOfjbiUk 
wonldy  of  coarse,  not  fail  to  make  his  opinion,  and  the  results  on  which  it  was  fiDunded, 
kaowa  in  the  proper  quarter.  Great  Britain  ought,  of  all  countries  on  the  Uuee  oi  the 
caith,  to  be  the  most  grateful  to  the  state  of  New  York,  for  hayinff  set  such  an  erampis 
belbfe  her ;  for  in  whAt  country  are  there  so  many  convicts  in  reference  to  the  popoW 
tiom  f — where  are  they  maintained  at  so  great  expense  to  the  state  ? — and  where  has  so 
fittle  yet  been  done  towards  accomplishing  the  ^eat  end  of  punishment, — ^the  dimina- 
tiom  of  offieaees  by  the  terror  of  punishment  7— or  in  promoting  the  reformation  d  the 
sffeadersl 

The  Aabam  system  embraces  all  the  objects  which  Howard,  and  the  philanthropists 
•f  this  aad  the  last  century,  have  been  endeavoring  to  attain.  In  the  Maison  de  Force, 
at  Cheat,  which  both  Howard  and  Buxton  visited,  at  different  periods,  thirty-four  vears 
apart,  aad  which  both  of  them  eulogize,  the  same  management  in  respect  to  soutary 
eeUs,  sileaee,  and  labor,  prevailed  as  at  Auburn,  and  was  attended  with  excellent  ef* 
feets ;  but  the  convicts  were  allowed  a  cenain  portion  of  their  earnings,  and  the  system 
was  BOt  adhered  to  with  the  exactness,  precision,  and  regularity,  which  are  indispensa* 
Vtf  aeeessary,  so  that  at  one  period,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  were  much  reduced 
ia  amonnt,  ind  there  was  great  laxity  of  discipline.  Mr.  Western,  one  of  the  mans- 
tiates  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  coanty  in  psrha* 
BMBt,  a  gentleman  whose  benevolent  and  patriotic  views  are  well  known,  has,  ia  a 
piaiphlei  on  prison  discipline,  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  suggested  the  fiil- 
lowiag  ptea,  tne  details  of  which  he  has  weU  expkdned : — '  Solitary  confinement,  march- 
ing aad  renutrehing  to  the  cells,  as  practised  at  Aabum ;  hard  labor  for  eight  instesd 
of  devea  hours,  as  at  Auburn,  but  without  restriction  as  to  conversation,  aad  with 
fibeity  for  airing  and  exercise  for  three  hoars.'  And  he  asks,  <  if  each  socoessiTe  day 
was  speai  in  this  manner,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  commission  of  crime 
vonld  be  checked,  and  more  done  to  deter,  correct,  and  reform,  than  couUL  be  aooom- 
|4ished  bf  any  other  punishment  ?  A  period  of  such  discipline,  longer  or  shorter,  ae- 
eoidiBC  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  would  surely  be  sufficient  lor  any  violation  of  the 
law  short  of  mnider,  or  that  descnption  of  ootrage  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  peipe- 
lOKioaaf  it.    This  sort  of  treatmeat  is  not  to  beorcrcoaM:  it  csaaol  be  taaved.  or 
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The  other  instkntions  of  die  same  ratore  are  conducted  on  theeauHr 
geii^ral  principles.  There  are  differences  in  tiieir  gt^remments,  eaadaw^ 
ments,  and  disciplme,  but  there  is  a  strong  general  resemblance.  It  is  noC 
for  114  to  say  which  is-  best  conducted,  and  we  have  only  selected  that  m 
Soudi  Boston,  becanse,  haTing  witnessed  its  operation,  we  are  able  to  bear 
witness  of  its  peculiar  utility,,  and  of  the  skilU  patience,  and  integrity  of  thr 
gentkmen  who  have  hitherto  had  charge  of  it. 

Isaghed  at,  or  disregarded  hj  any  foree  of  aabnBl  ^ints,  however  stroBg  or  vigoioar 
«f  misid  or  body  the  individual  may  be.  The  dul]^  unvarying  course  of  baid  lahoc^ 
with  hard  Due  and  seclusion,  must  in  time  become  so  painfuUy  irksome,  and  so  wear 
and  distress  Um,  that  he  will,  inevitably,  in  the-  end,  be  subdued/  If  Mr.  Westeia^ 
plan  would  be  attended  with  the  e£fects  he  dieseribes,  '  to  deter,  correct,  and  nAna/ 
mem  much  more  certainly  would  those  consequences  attend  that  followed  at  Aahuato; 
idiere  the  offenders  suffer  the  penalty  of  total  exclusion  from  society,  deprived  ofiw 
knowledge  of  their  friends  and  relations,  and  of  their  associates,  even  if  eoofined  ia  tlie 
same  prison  with  them ;  are  doomed  to  constant  hard  labor,  their  earnings  aJtogeiher 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  subjected  to  stripes,  infiicted  summarBy  mmI  ia^ 
stantly,  by  any  one  of  the  keepers,  for  every  infraction  of  the  prison  rulfls^  evem  for  liw 
eli^bteal  atlcD^  to  break  sil^ce,  or  for  inattention  to  work,  or  not  woridag  friwiaally 
and  wett. 

The  poftishment  of  stripes  has  been  foimd  fault  with ;  but  both  at  Ghentand  Aubanv 
Ibe  keepcis  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  constant  labor,  and  the  mainteaanDe  m 
^  very  strict  discipline  enj<nned^  cannot  be  enforced  without  their  having  the  power  W 
jnflict  this  sammary  ponisluneni.  It  is  only  permitted  to  be  inflicted  on  the  back  of  thr 
convict,  ia  sotdbt  mamier  as  to  jproduce  personal  suffering,  without  dancer  ta  the  hcattr 
sr  any  vital  part.  In  point  oi  fact,  however,  the  certainty  of  punishment  foDowiBg 
ayery  ofienoe  is  so  thoroa^y  understood,  that  the  power  is^  as  aueady  noticed^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

T&B  langua^  of  the  United  States  diflfers  little  or  nothing  from  that  of 
die  middle  and  southern  counties  of  England.  The  slight  peculiarities 
are  chiefly  such  as  relate  to  accent  and  intonation,  and  do  not  aflbct  the 
tense.  Most  of  the  expressions  which  are  now  peculiar  to  the  Americans, 
and  especially  to  the  Yankees,  were  in  use  hy  the  '  pilgrim  fathers/  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration,  and  to  them,  probahly,  ought  to  he  attributed  the 
anal  drawl  of  the  least  educated  inhabitants  of  New  England.  The  pe- 
ciiiar  words  of  the  Americans  are  too  few  to  deserve  particular  notice. 
The  educated  men  of  all  the  states,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Inger  cities  and  towns,  speak  a  language  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
fam  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  yet  a  ques- 
lioii,  in  what  part  of  the  union  it  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity,  eacn  of 
the  difierent  sections  arrogating  that  praise  to  itself.  A  practised  ear» 
howeTer,  can  distinguish  a  difference  oetween  them,  so  as  to  decide  at 
eoce  to  what  division  the  speaker  belongs.  The  want  of  a  capital,  by 
which  the  standard  can  be  fixed,  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  variety.  It 
nay  truly  be  asserted,  that,  on  the  whole,  English  is  as  well  spoken  m  the 
Qnited  States  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  that  the  jargon  put  into  the 
nonths  of  Americans  by  foreign  travellers,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
ongue  actually  spoken,  that  a  gross  caricature  does  to  its  original. 

Education  has  met  with  few  obstacles  in  the  United  States.  Neither 
he  interests  and  prejudices  of  an  aristocracy,  nor  poverty  and  dependence 
»f  working  classes  have  checked  it  in  the  least.  State  has  vied  with  state 
n  giving  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  humblest  individuals.  Large 
racts  of  land  have  been  granted  by  the  general  government,  for  the  sup- 
lort  of  schools  in  the  new  states,  and  a  reserve tion  is  made  in  every  new 
ownship  for  that  purpose.  In  the  old  states,  the  legislatures  have,  by  le- 
pal  enactments,  compelled  every  township  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
ts  population  by  assessment,  and  a  punishment  is  provided  for  neglect. 
!n  the  New  England  and  some  other  states,  education  at  the  public  ex- 
lense  is  accounted  one  of  the  rights  of  frecbom  citizens.'*^    It  appears  from 

*  Edueatim  m  Maine. — A  writer  in  the  Saco  Republican  famishes  some  details  re- 
pectiiig  the  miblic  provision  for  education  in  the  state  of  Maine.  After  its  sepaimion 
RMB  BfassacQusetts,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  every  town  to  raise  annually,  for  the 
inport  of  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents  for  each  person  in  such  town,  to  be  dis- 
rioated  among  the  school  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each, 
n  1625,  the  number  of  districts,  as  appears  from  the  reports  made  to  the  legislatare, 
ras  two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  nmety-nine ;  the  number  of  children,  between  the 
1^  of  four  and  twenty-one,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
hizty-one ;  the  number  who  usually  attend  schools,  one  hundred  and  one  thousand. 
hrse  hundred  and  twentv-five,  and  the  total  annual  expenditure,  one  hundred  and 
hirty-aeven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-ei^t  doUars,  and  fifty-seven  cents. 
Che  present  number  of  scholars  is  estimated  by  this  writer  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
hooaand.    The  schools  kept  by  male  teachoi  art  open^  on  the  average,  two  months  ia 
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necticnt,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale  college,  in  1815.  He  pursued  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  into  practice  at  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut ;  but  not  finding  the  degree  of  success  that  he  expected,  he  returned 
in  a  short  time  to  his  native  town,  whence  he  removed  to  Hartford,  to  un- 
dertake the  editorial  charge  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror.  His  poems  were 
chiefly  short  pieces,  composed  for  the  columns  of  that  paper,  ana  afterwards 
collected  into  a  rolume.  They  display  much  pathos,  boldness,  and  origi- 
nality.    Braina  1  died  of  consumption,  in  1828. 

BKAINERD,  David,  the  celebrated  missionary,  was  bom  at  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  in  1718.  From  an  early  period  he  was  remarkable  for  a  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind,  and  in  1739,  became  a  member  of  Yale  college,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  application,  and  general  correctness  of  conduct. 
He  was  expelled  from  this  institution  in  1742,  in  consequence  of  having 
Miid,  in  the  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  that  one  of  the  tutors  was  as  de- 
void of  grace  as  a  chair.  In  the  spring  of  1742,  he  began  the  study  ot 
divinity,  and  at  the  end  of  July,  was  licensed  to  preach.  Having  received 
from  tne  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  an  appointment  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  he  commenced  his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  a  vil- 
lage of  Massachusetts,  situated  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany.  He  re- 
mained there  about  twelve  months,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  Kaunameeks 
to  Stockbridge,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Delaware  Indians.  In 
1744,  he  was  ordained  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  fixed  his  residence 
near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  about 
t  year.  From  this  place,  he  removed  to  Crosweeksung,  in  New  JeTsey» 
^where  his  efibrts  among  the  Indians  were  crowned  with  great  success.  Id 
1747,  he  went  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  He 
died,  after  great  sufierings,  in  1747.  His  publications  are  a  narrative  of 
bis  labors  at  Kaunameek,  and  his  journal  of  a  remarkable  work  of  grace 
anong  a  number  of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  1746. 

BRANDT,  a  noted  half-blooded  Indian  chief,  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  made  very  conside- 
rable attainments  in  knowledge.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  British,  and  headed  the  party  which  destroyed  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Wyoming.  He  resided  in  Canada  after  the  war,  and  died 
there  in  1807. 

BROOKS,  John,  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  was  bom  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1752.  After  receiving  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, he  was  placed  with  Dr.  Tufts,  to  study  the  profession  of  medicine. 
On  completing  his  studies,  he  commenced  practice  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Keading,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
When  this  event  occurred,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  company  of 
minute  men,  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  conti- 
nental service.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  acquired  the  confidence  of  Washington.  In  1777,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
jBurgoyne,  at  Saratoga.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  colonel  Brooks 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Medford  and  the  vicinity,  and  was 
Voon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  society.  He 
waS|  for  many  years,  major-general  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and  his 
divisicm  reod^red  efficient  service  to  the  govenimem  in  the  insonectuHi  of 


Bents  by  jnnmsioii  of  kw.  We  may  console  onnelves  for  this  manifest 
iafftriority  by  the  reflection,  that  if  we  hare  fewer  great  scholars  than  Eu"* 
lopoin  nations,  neither  have  we  peasants  or  beggars. 

The  conseqaences  of  the  superficial  but  universal  diffusion  of  literature 
and  science  in  the  United  States  are  remarkably  singular.  Literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  lowest  order  exist  in  excess.  We  think  we  should  not 
speak  much  amiss  in  saying,  that  more  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
ooontry  than  in  all  Europe.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  an  inferior 
character,  being  filled  with  virulent  and  crude  political  speculations,  reli- 
gious controversy,  or  rather  vituperation,  items  of  common-place  intelli- 
gence, such  poetry  and  literature  as  may  be  expected  from  wnters  beneath 
tteir  majority,  aavertisements,  puffs,  and  trash  of  all  kinds.  Some,  which 
'are  purely  political,  mistake  abuse  for  the  energy  of  eloquence ;  others, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes,  are  chiefly 
filled  with  advertisements;  some  contain  little  beside  invective  against 
mtsonry  or  antimasonry,  and  not  a  few  disgrace  religion,  under  pretence 
of  promoting  its  progress.  The  cause  of  this  perversion  of  the  press  is 
very  simple.  The  expense  of  starting  a  newspaper  is  so  trifling,  that  any 
Mccessful  apprentice  can  establish  one  on  arriving  at  his  majority ;  and 
«B  excellent  printer  may  make  a  very  indifferent  editor.  Having  once 
iKgan  to  publish  a  print,  he  roust  conduct  it  on  his  own  mental  resources, 
kn  there  are  few  establishments  of  this  kind  which  can  afford  to  pay  for 
ically  valuable  assistance.  Yet,  every  state  can  boast  of  some  public 
journals  of  higher  character.  There  is  also  another  class  of  journals  which 
lie  really  valuable,  and  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  magazines.  These 
aie  periodical  records  of  facts  connected  with  trade,  commerce,  internal  im- 
provement, mechanical  inventions,  and  matters  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  and  state  legislatures.  Such  are  Niles's  Register, 
Blount's  Annual  Register,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  character. 

The  present  number  of  magazines  and  reviews  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  very  rapid  improvement  in  American  taste  and  knowledge.  Some  years 
since,  many  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  American  review, 
and  the  North  American  was  the  first  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  its  im- 
provement has  been  constant.  It  is  now  very  well  known,  and  often  quot- 
ed in  Europe.  Silliman's  Journal  of  the  Sciences  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed. There  are  also  several  monthly  majrazines  of  a  very  respec- 
table character.  The  Knickerbocker,  issued  in  New  York,  has  acquired 
eoQsiderable  notoriety.  The  New  York  Review,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Henrv  and  J.  C.  Co;Tswell,  Esq.,  is  fast  gaining  a  high  reputation. 
**Colman's  Monthly  Miscellany,"  just  issued,  under  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  Grenville  Mellen  and  William  Cutter,  gives  promise  of  a  good 
progress.  Even  the  new  western  states  are  not  wholly  without  peri- 
odical literature.  Theological  magazines  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  ably  conducted.  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Unitarian 
Advocate  are  the  organs  of  Unitarianism.  The  Christian  Spectator  and 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  are  Calvanistic  works,  and,  indeed,  almost  every 
sect  in  the  union  has  its  particular  organ.  Christians  of  all  denomina** 
tions  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  merits  of  many  of  these ;  but 
none  will  deny  that  they  are  all  useful  in  some  degree,  as  they  serve 
.to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  annual  publications  are,  the  Amer- 
ican Almanac,  the  merits  of  which  are  denied  by  none,  and  which  is 
coostantly  improving ;  and  the  Annual  Register^  also  a  very  useful  work. 
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The  beautiful  books  of  the  New  Year,  as  the  Annuals  nay  perkaps  be 
called,  can  receive  no  other  notice  here  of  course,  thaa  as  they  may 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  art8« 

Literature,  in  the  form  of  both  poetry  and  prose,  is  certainly  taking 
a  ground,  in  the  United  States,  increasingly  honorable  to  writers  ana 
to  the  cause.  Still,  our  novels,  though  many  are  striking,  and  soot 
powerful,  want  the  vigor  of  another  day,  as  exemplified  in  Browo. 
Useful  books  can  have  no  better  champion  than  they  find  in  the  name 
of  Sedgwick.  The  drama,  it  may  be  observed,  has  been  illustrated 
in  latter  days,  by  efforts  that  reflect  honor  on  some  of  our  poetied 
writers.  Meritorious  law  books  of  American  prodoction  are  not 
rare.  The  labors  of  Chancellor  Kent  are  an  honor  to  the  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence.  In  history,  we  have  Judge  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  well-writtei 
histories  of  most  of  the  old  states.  Many  more  writers  we  have,  whose 
pens  have  been  employed  merely  on  matters  of  local  and  temporiry 
interest.  Still,  however,  our  literature  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  ol 
the  mother  country.  Little  has  been  done  to  encourage  it,  and  many 
causes  have  contributed  to  retard  its  growth.  It  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  foreign  publications,  which  the  American  book- 
seller can  republish  without  paying  the  author,  and  which  he  therefore 
prefers.  There  is  little  honor  and  less  profit  in  the  pursuits  of  ourwriteiat 
Our  mechanics  become  wealthy  by  hard  labor,  whereas  our  writers  mig^ 
starve,  did  they  depend  on  their  pens.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  aB 
things  which  are  of  practical,  tangible,  every-day  utility,  but  a  very  limited 
one  for  fine  reading.  Few  of  our  people  have  the  leisure  and  fortoni 
which  might  enable  them  to  cultivate  literature  and  science  advantageoua* 
ly.  Under  these  circumstances,  roost  of  what  is  written  is  done  hasdlyt 
and  consequently  badly  done.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
discouraging  circumstances,  enough  has  been  well  done  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  much  talent  and  learning."^ 

*  The  foUowing  observations  are  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  who  has  done  as  much  te 
the  really  useful  literature  of  the  country  as  any  other  man.  We  refer  to  Bir.  Flint,  flC 
whose  valuable  writings  we  have  so  oAen  taken  the  liberty  to  avail  ourselves. 

I.  Our  national  and  state  governments  do  little  or  nothing  for  literature,  by  fimuA- 
iag  example,  premiums,  excitement,  money.  They  have  taken  no  pains  to  iaapire  a 
taste  for  it,  or  to  cause  it  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  glory.  To  ptodnee 
a  rail-road,  a  canal,  a  joint  stock  company,  is  felt  to  confer  more  national  renovBy  m 
well  as  advantage,  than  to  rear  a  Milton,  Burke,  or  Walter  Scott.  We  hardly  reuk 
our  West  Point.  Beside  our  solemn  farce  of  sending  among  the  few  respectable  ex- 
aminers, a  large  proportion  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  men  to  examine  the  papU% 
legislators  have  not  been  found  wanting,  who,  availmg  themselves  of  the  miscnmle^ 
peal  of  demagogues,  to  the  sordid  appeute,  miscalled  economy,  have  wished  to  pot  fim 
their  unhallow<S  hands  to  demolish  this  only  vestige  of  national  show  oi  a  diauowiiMi 
to  foster  the  sciences.  Profound  respect  for  our  country  interdicts  the  thonoits  tW 
arise  in  our  mind  upon  this  head.  Literature,  science,  what  are  they  at  Waraingioii 
moi^  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  day  of  Attila  ?  The  members  of  the  legiRtelim 
have  more  than  they  can  do  to  wnte  letters  to  their  consutuents,  and  secure  the  mraM 
*of  a  future  election,  and  to  make  excuses  for  refhsing  their  names  to  the  thoaatad  l^ 
plicants  for  patronage  to  new  books  and  periodicals. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  we  are  sometimes  asked,  what  a  government,  with  the  genios  and 
MmitatioDS  of  ours,  could  do  to  foster  literature  ?  Every  one  must  be  aware,  that  if  tha 
eoDStitneat  parts  that  compose  the  government  felt  keenly  and  saw  clearly,  that  ad- 
faaoes  in  toenoe  and  liteiatiire  constituted  the  tnie  interest  and  glory  of  tlk  ooiu^ 


httne  alxieady  alluded  to  the  general  feeling  in  legnd  to  edncationr 
^ngtk  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  great  number  of  common  schoola 
leges.    Institutions  by  this  name  are  to  be  foand  perhaps  more  fre*' 

s  at  DO  loss  to  apply  the  adequate  excitement.  Had  they  tin  stnmg  hnpnlse^ 
lid  peroepcion,  the  munificent  and  fostering  spirit,  we  should  discover  what  th^ 
.  The  feelingi  the  will,  and  not  the  means,  are  wanting.  The  single  solitaiy 
ja  of  Lewis  and  Clafke  twinkles,  as  a  kind  of  eTeninc|[  star  ahove  the  western 
ns,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  our  efforts  for  science  and  letters.  That 
lission  gained  the  administration  of  Jefferson  more  true  glory  abroad  and  at 
mn  any  single  act  of  that  or  any  subsequent  administration  ;  and  eveiy  Tillage 
annalljr  announces,  that  Athens,  of  amaranthine  and  imperishable  memory^ 
.  extensive  and  less  populous  than  one  of  our  states  of  the  second  class,  and  as- 
Che  cause  of  this  freshness  and  perpetuity  of  her  fame,  nothing  but  inteUectnal 
lence.    But  the  people  and  the  nilers  have  ahke  waxed  too  gross  and  sordid. 

I  and  hardened  to  every  impulse  but  personal  aggrandizement  and  the  love  (h 
to  perceive  or  regard  what  constitutes  national  glory. 

'e  nave  no  literary  metropolis,  no  central  point,  from  which  mformation,  ex« 
t  and  emulation  might  radiate  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  circum^ 
of  our  land.  The  interests  and  tastes  of  our  numerous  literary  capitals  not 
n  no  decided  concurrence,  but  clash  and  oppose  each  other.  The  favorite  an- 
et,  editor  of  one  capital,  glides  in  the  steamboat,  and  whirls  on  the  railway,  in 
xurs,  out  of  the  orbit  of  his  own  little  universe,  and  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
r  planet,  as  little  known  as  the  man  in  the  moon.    There  is  no  common  point 

II  for  literary  men,  where  they  may  meet  and  replenish  their  oil  from  each 
amps,  guide  and  encourage  each  other,  review  and  pass  upon  the  books  and 
eflorts  of  the  past  year,  and  impart  counsels  touching  their  own  embryo  pro- 

the  coming  one.  A  censurate,  thus  constituted,  would  be  ablie  to  do  much  to** 
eeldng  down  sectional,  and  building  up  in  its  stead  a  national,  literatura.  Una* 
*  trumpery  books,  on  which  so  much  paper  and  ink  are  wa^ed,  would,  in  this 
nailer  cease  to  see  the  light — and  much  talent,  that  is  now  as  an  unwrcmght 

die  miaei,  would  be  brought  to  view.  We  shall  bs  tdd,  that  there  would  be 
jeaknsy,  rivalry,  clanship,  envy,  intrigue.  Perhaps  there  might.  But  political 
ions  are  not  abandoned,  because  the  same  evil  attaches  to  them.  Such  meet« 
re  long  been  practised  in  Germany,  and  have  proved  remarkable  for  their  am«< 
irtesy,  and  good  fruits.  Men,  especially  intellectual  men,  when  brought  to« 
mntiULlly  catch  the  spirit  of  their  station.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  the  natural 
I  of  ignorance.  Intellectual  men,  if  proverbially  irritable,  have  been  in  all 
9  and  all  times  proverbially  generous,  kind-hearted,  bmieficent.  Such  men 
eel  themselves  impelled  to  act  according  to  their  station  and  responsibility,  and 
AVe  a  noble  disdain  at  the  idea  of  bringing  a  stain  upon  their  escatcheon. 
sen,  being  charged  that  the  republic  of  letters  should  receive  no  detriment, 
earn  prejtidiced,  narrow,  and  illiberal  views,  and  would  promulgate  generous 
I  and  broad  principles.  The  books  which  they  patronised  would  be  received 
mUic  with  confidence,  while  those  to  which  they  affixed  their  veto  would  oease 
bus ;  and  thus  transfer  more  than  half  the  patronage  of  bterature,  whidi  is 
ovn  away  upon  worthless  books  and  periodicals,  to  suoh  as  are  important  and 

[hs  remaining  slavery  of  our  colonial  literary  dependence  upon  Great  Britain, 
■iliating  to  reflect,  that  a  great  notion,  sometimes  not  a  little  tempted  tobhister 
s  craatness  and  independence,  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts  and  reproaches  we 
caved  fyom  the  writers  of  that  nation  ibr  our  servihtv  and  imbecile  depend^ 
pOQ  it  for  our  literary  opinions,  as  well  as  our  books,  should  still  look  beyond 
I  frr  literary  fame.  But  every  one  knows,  that  an  American  writer  must  delvo 
Mered  and  nnblest,  until  he  has  contrived  to  get  an  echo  of  his  name  flrom  be% 
e  Atlantic  What  eflbrts,  what  arts,  whajt  servility  to  obtain  it  f  This  is  not 
I  ths  greedy  competition  of  the  press,  the  books  of  that  country,  the  great  asfi* 
nait  of  £une,  can  be  republished  here  without  oopy-right.  On  this  head,  there 
sad,  as  we  have  no  space,  to  enlarge.  Every  one  can  see  that  American  writen 
>  adeqiiatc  incitement  to  put  forth  their  pofwsrs,  while  obliged  to  work  up  agaiml 
vind  and  tide  ooDOsad  to  theoL 
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quendy  than  Ihe  cause  of  sound  scholarship  requires.  If  Ae  ihids  lAiA 
are  now  distributed  through  so  many  small  establishmenti  woe  concetH 
trated  on  a  few  universities^  advantages  might  be  enjoyed  wUck  will  mm 
be  in  vain  sought.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  measures  h&Te  not  been 
taken  for  the  erection  of  a  national  university^  which  the  genend  govov 
ment  of  the  country  might  endow  with  privileges  and  means  sufflcient  tat 
its  permanent  success. 

At  the  head  of  the  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  Hu* 
vard  university^  originally  styled  Harvard  college,  at  Cambridge,  thiM 
miles  west-north-west  of  Boston^  In  the  year  1636,  the  general  court  ad* 
Vanced  four  hundred  pounds  towards  the  establishment  of  a  college,  whkk 
Was  incorporated  in  1638 ;  and  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  John  Harviil 
died,  leaving  a  legacy  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds,  seveiip 
teen  shillings>  and  two  pence,  to  the  college,  which,  on  account  of  this  dih 
nation,  was  named  Harvard  college*  Its  endowments  have  since,  firaa 
time  to  time,  been  greatly  increased  by  donations  from  the  state,  and  many 
munificent  private  benefactors.  The  university  comprises  the  colleffiali 
department  for  undergraduates,  or  the  college,  properly  so  callod,  anathi 
theological,  law,  and  medical  departments.  It  has  four  halls,  four  storiei 
high,  for  the  accommodation  of  undergraduates  ;  two  halls  containing  thi 
library,  cabinet  of  minerals,  the  chapel,  and  various  other  public  rooms;  ft 
divinity  hall,  a  law  hall,  and  a  medical  hail,  (which  last  is  situated  in  Boa- 
ton,)  and  other  buildings.  The  university  library  contains  upwaidf  of 
forty  thousand  volumes,  of  which  thirty-five  thousand,  five  hundred,  an 
in  Uie  general  library,  three  thousand  in  the  law,  one  thousand  in  ths 
medical,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  theological  library :  and  there  an 
libraries  belonginfi^  to  the  students,  which  contain  four  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred volumes.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  cabinet 
of  minerals,  are  extensive,  and  very  valuable.  The  property  in  possession 
of  the  university,  exclusive  of  the  college  building,  library,  apparatus,  and 
grounds  adjoining  to  the  buildings,  according  to  me  treasurer^  report,  dat* 

ed  October,  1832,  amounted  to $460314.87 

Funds  in  trust  for  other  uses  than  those  of  the  college,    •    •       65,125.46 

3^689.42 
Funds  for  theological  department,  36,277.92  )  luooi  ac 

Funds  for  law  department,  17,943.63  J       '    *    o*»wi«> 

Giving  for  the  more  immediate  use  of  the  college,  3419467.87 

The  institution  is  under  the  legislative  government  of  a  corpontioD,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  and  of  a  board  of  overseers,  consisting  6[  thirty 
elected  members,  together  with  the  governor,  lieutenant  govenor,  the 
members  of  the  council  and  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  npiesenta- 
tives,  and  the  president  of  the  university,  ex  ojficio. 

Tale  college  was  established  in  1700,  at  Saybrook ;  incoqHyrated  ia 
1701 ;  and  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1716 :  the  first  commencement  at 
Saybrook  was  in  1702 ;  the  first  at  New  Haven;  in  1717.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Elihu  Tale,  of  London,  (but  a  native  of  New  Haven,)  govemor 
of  the  East  India  comnany,  who  was  one  of  its  principal  benefacton;  it 
received  firom  bishop  Berl^ley  one  thousand  volumes  of  books ;  and  siaet 
its  feandation  it  haa,  firom  time  to  time,  received  benefcctioM  bom 
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In  1776,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Ulster 
county,  and  some  time  after  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  continued  during  the  procpress  of  the  war  to  render  important  services 
to  the  military  department.  In  April,  1777,  he  was  electea  both  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and  was  continued  in  the  former 
office  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the 
convention  which  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  to  deliberate  on 
the  new  federal  constitution.  In  1801,  he  again  accepted  the  office  of 
governor,  and  after  continuing  in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States ;  a  dignity  which  he 
retained  till  his  death  at  Washington,  in  1812.  In  private  he  was  kind 
and  amiable,  and  as  a  public  man  he  is  entitled  to  respectful  remem* 
brance. 

CLINTON,  De  Witt,  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange 
county.  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  was  never  much 
engaged  in  professional  practice.  He  early  imbibed  a  predilection  for 
political  life,  and  was  appointed  the  private  secretary  of  his  uncle,  George 
Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  state.  In  1797,  he  was  sent  to  the  legisbf 
ture  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  two  years  after  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  two  sessions.  He  retired 
from  the  senate  in  1803,  in  consequence  of  his  election  to  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York ;  an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected,  with  the 
intermission  of  but  two  years,  till  1815,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  by 
the  violence  of  party  politics.  In  1817,  he  was  elected,  almost  unani- 
mously, governor  of  the  state,  was  again  chosen  in  1820,  but  in  1822 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election.  In  1810,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  senate  of  his  state,  one  of  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, but  the  displeasure  of  his  political  opponents  having  been  excited, 
he  was  removed  from  this  office,  in  1823,  by  a  vote  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature.  This  insult  created  a  strong  reaction  in  popular  feeling, 
and  Mr.  Clinton  was  immediately  nominated  for  governor,  and  elected  by 
an  unprecedented  majority.  In  1S26,  he  was  again  elected,  but  he  died 
before  the  completion  of  his  term.  He  expired  very  suddenly,  whilst  sit- 
ting in  his  library  after  dinner,  Feb.  11,  1828.  Mr.  Clinton  was  not  only 
eminent  as  a  statesman,  but  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  rank  as  a  man  of 
learning.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large  part  of  the  benevolent,  literary 
and  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States,  and  an  honorary  member  oi 
several  foreign  societies.  His  productions  are  numerous,  consisting  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  to  the  state  legislature ;  his  discourses  before  vari- 
ous institutions  ;  his  speeches  in  the  senate  of  the  Union ;  his  addresses 
to  the  army  during  the  late  war;  his  communications  concerning  the 
canal ;  his  judicial  opinions ;  and  various  fugitivepieces.  His  national 
services  were  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  Erie  canal,  especially, 
though  the  honor  of  projecting  it  may  belong  to  another,  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  patriotism  and  perseverance  of  Clinton. 

CLYMER,  Gbobge,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1739.  He  was  lefl  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  and  after  the  comjrfetion  of  his  studies,  he  entered 
the  counting  bouse  of  his  uncle.    Wl^en  the  difficulties  commenced  be- 
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teoneistinff  of  four  parallel  ranges,  about  six  hundred  feet  fa  leagtfa«  and 
two  hundred  feet  apart,  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  warn  piofeaaonf 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  students  ;  which,  together  wAl  me  real  et- 
tate,*co8t  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  nine  handled  and 
ninety-six  dollars.  It  possesses  a  very  valuaUe  library  of  eight  thousand 
Tolumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  which,  together,  eoat  thirty-dz 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars.  The  state  fPjJ^  annually 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  whole  an* 
nuai  income  of  the  university  is  about  eighteen  thousand,  fire  hundred 
dollars.  The  professors  are  paid,  partly  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  partly  by 
fees  received  from  the  students ;  but  the  sums  which  the^  seveially  receiva 
are  widely  different,  varying,  in  ordinary  years,  from  sixteen  hundred  to 
-three  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  plan  of  this  university  differs  materially  from  that  of  ether  instita- 
tions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  students  are  not  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  a  course  of  studies  embracing  four  years ;  bat  the  difle- 
rent  branches  of  science  and  literature  here  taught  are  styled  icAoob.  The 
following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  '  Regulations,'  tec.  Students 
are  not  admitted  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  every  one  is  free  to  attend 
the  schools  of  his  choice,  and  no  other  than  he  chooses  ;  provided,  that  if 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  shall  attend  at  least  three  professors,  un- 
less he  has  the  written  authority  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  the  facultT 
shall,  for  good  cause  shown,  allow  him  to  attend  less  than  three.  In  each 
school,  there  are  three  regular  lectures  a  week ;  besides  which,  there  are^ 
in  most  of  them,  extra  lectures,  suited  to  the  several  classes  into  which  the 
school  is  divided.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  text-books  and  lectuxei 
accompanied  by  rigid  examinations. 

Three  honorary  distinctions  are  conferred  by  this  institution ;  a  certi/i^ 
cote  of  proficiency  t — that  of  graduate  of  any  class, — and  that  of  nuuter  tf 
arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  No  particular  period  of  study  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  acquisition  of  these  honors.  The  student  obtains  them 
whenever  he  can  undergo  the  rigid  examination  to  which  the  candidates 
for  them  are  subjected.  The  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred  on  the 
graduates  of  the  medical  department. 

There  is  but  one  session  annually,  commencing  on  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  ending  on  the  twentieth  of  July.  Commencement  is  on  the  last 
xlay  of  the  session,  when  there  are  public  exercises,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  certificates  and  diplomas  are  awarded.  Number  of  students,  in  1833^ 
one  hundred  and  fif^y-seven. 

Ken  yon  college,  at  Gambier,  in  the  central  part  of  a  tract  of  land  be- 
longing to  it,  five  miles  east  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  fif^y-two  north-east  of 
Columbus,  was  founded,  in  1828,  by  the  exertions  of  bishop  Chase,  who 
went  to  England  in  1823,  and  returned  in  1825,  having  there  obtained  for 
it  about  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  he  gave  to  the  college  the  name  of 
'  Kenyon,'  from  lord  Kenyon,  one  of  its  principal  benefactors,  and  to  the 
town  the  name  of  *  Gambler,'  from  lord  Gambier,  another  of  its  benefao^ 
tm.  It  has  received  cotisideTlLble  additions  to  its  funds  from  individuals 
in  several  of  the  states ;  and  it  possesses  eight  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  collefife  edifice,  which  is  of  stone,  contains  tbirty-six  rooms,  and  forms 
only  one  third  part  of  the  entire  design.  The  library  contains  two  thon- 
aand,  three  bimdred  volumes.    The  college  is  uadtx  the  direction  of  a 
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)•  haa  couwcted  with  it  a  theologiod  deputoieiU  and  a  gn 


It  does  not  foil  within  our  plan  lo  give  a  particalar  deBcription  of  the 
neroas  collegiate  instiiuiiona  thronghout  the  country.  Id  addition  to 
ii  account  of  the  inoet  prominent  eatablisbmenU,  we  have  added  s  list 
colleges  in  the  appendix,  for  which,  aa  well  aa  the  previous  descriptions, 
I  have  been  indebted  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1834.  To  that  valu- 
le  work  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  collection  of  much  useful  and  interest- 
j  matter  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
'Less  attention,'  says  Mr.  Cooper,  'is  paid  to  classical  learning  here 
tn  in  Euri^  ;  and,  as  the  term  of  residence  (at  our  colleges)  rarely  ex- 
ids  four  years,  profound  Bcholars  are  by  no  means  common.  This  coun- 
'  poaaesses  neither  the  population  nor  the  endowments  to  maintain  a 
we  class  of  learned  idlers,  in  order  that  one  man  in  a  hundred  may  con* 
Mte  a  mite  to  the  growing  slock  of  general  knowledge.  There  is  a 
cury  in  this  expenditure  of  animal  force,  to  which  the  Americans  have 
1  yet  attained.  The  good  is  far  too  problematical  and  remotet  and  the 
pense  of  man  loo  certain,  to  be  prematurely  sought.  I  have  heard, 
rill  confess,  an  American  legislator  quote  Horace  and  Cicero  ;  but  it  is 
'  from  being  the  humor  of  the  country.  1  thought  the  taste  of  the  orator 
eationable.  A  learned  quotation  is  rarely  of  any  use  in  an  argument, 
ice  few  men  are  fools  enough  not  to  see  that  the  application  of  any  max- 
.  to  politics  is  liable  to  a.  thousand  practical  objections,  and,  nine  times  in 
1,  they  are  evidences  of  the  want  of  a  direct,  natural,  and  vigorous  train 

thought.     They  are  the  affectations,  but  rarely  the  ebullitions,  of  true 
ent.     When  a  man  feels  strongly,  or  thinks  strongly,  or  speaks  strongly, 

is  just  as  apt  to  do  it  in  his  native  tongue,  as  he  is  to  laugh  when  he  is 
kled,  or  to  weep  when  in  sorrow.  The  Americans  are  strong  speakers 
d  acute  thinkers,  hut  no  great  quotera  of  the  morals  and  axioms  of  a 
athen  age,  because  they  happen  to  be  recorded  in  Latin. 
>  The  hurher  branches  of  learniog  are  certainly  on  the  advanca  io  thia 
61  41 
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rxmntry.  The  gentlemen  of  the  middle  and  soutlieni  ttatet,  before  thm 
TCTolution,  were  very  generally  educated  in  Europe,  and  diey  were  coi»* 
aequently,  in  this  particular,  like  our  own  people.  Those  who  came  inlp 
life  daring  the  struggle,  and  shortly  after,  fared  worse.  Even  the  next 
generation  had  little  to  hoast  of  in  the  way  of  instractioD.  I  find  thii 
boys  entered  the  colleges  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  preaeit 
century,  who  had  read  a  part  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  few  boob 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  of  Horace.  But  great  changes 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  in  the  degree  of  previoos  quaUfi- 
cation. 

*  Still,  it  would  be  premature  to  say,  that  there  is  any  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities  where  classical  knowledge,  or  even  science,  is  profonndtr 
attained,  even  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  ithe  professors  push  thev 
studies,  for  a  life,  certamly  ;  and  you  well  know,  aAer  all,  that  little  short 
of  a  life,  and  a  long  one  too,  will  make  any  man  a  good  general  scholar* 
In  1820,  near  eight  thousand  graduates  of  the  twelve  oldest  coUeges  rf 
this  country  (according  to  their  catalogues)  were  then  living.  Of  tka 
number,  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  six  were  clergymen.  As  soma 
of  the  catalogues  consulted  were  several  years  old,  this  number  was,  of 
necessity,  greatly  within  the  truth.  Between  the  years  1800  and  1810,  it 
is  found  that  oi  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  graduates, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-three  became  clergymen.  Here  is  pretty  good  en* 
dence  that  religion  is  not  neglected  in  America,  and  that  its  ministers  an 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  absolutely  ignorant. 

'  But  the  eflects  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  United  States  an 
somewhat  peculiar.  Few  men  devote  their  lives  to  scholarship.  The 
knowledge  that  is  actually  acquired,  is,  perhaps,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
more  practical  and  useful  pursuits.  Thousands  of  young  men,  who  havs 
read  the  more  familiar  classics,  who  have  gone  through  enough  of  mathe* 
matics  to  obtain  a  sense  of  their  own  tastes,  and  of  the  value  of  precisioD, 
w^ho  have  cultivated  helles  lettres  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  who  have 
been  modemtely  instructed  in  the  arts  of  composition,  and  in  the  rules  of 
taste,  are  given  forth  to  the  country  to  mingle  in  its  active  employments- 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  class  of  American  graduates  carries  away 
with  it  quite  as  much  general  and  diversified  knowledge,  as  a  class  firom 
one  of  our  own  universities.  The  excellence  in  particular  faranches  is 
commonly  wanting ;  but  the  deficiency  is  more  than  supplied  by  Tariety 
of  information.  The  youth  who  has  passed  four  years  within  the  walls  of 
a  college,  goes  into  the  office  of  a  lawyer  for  a  few  more.  The  professioi 
of  the  law  is  not  subdivided  in  America.  The  same  man  is  connseUor, 
attorney,  and  conveyancer.  Here  the  student  gets  a  general  insight  into 
the  principles,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  rather  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  study  as  a  science.  With  this  instruction,  ho 
enters  the  world  as  a  practitioner.  Instead  of  existing  in  a  state  of  dream* 
ing  retrospection,  lost  in  a  maze  of  theories,  he  is  at  once  turned  loose  into 
the  jostlings  of  the  world.  If,  perchance,  he  encounters  an  antagonist  a 
little  more  erudite  than  himself,  ne  seizes  the  natural  truth  for  his  sheet- 
anchor,  and  leaves  precedent  and  quaint  follies  to  him  who  has  made  them 
his  study  and  delight.  No  doubt  he  oAen  blunders,  and  is  frequently,  of 
necessity,  defeated.  But  in  the  course  of  this  irreverent  treatment,  usam 
and  opinions,  which  are  bottomed  in  no  better  foundation  than  antiqmtj. 


nd  iriiiclt  ue  ta  inapplie&Ue  to  the  ptesont  ttate  of  the  world,  u  the 
ynaoDt  slate  trf"  the  world  is,  or  auffht  to  be,  anfkvoiable  to  all  feadal  ab- 
mditiei,  come  to  receive  their  deau-warraota.  Id  the  mean  time,  by  dint 
'  yttkutet  experieoce,  and  by  the  eolliaion  of  intellecte,  the  practitioocr  geti 
'  laock  oFleaming,  that  is  acquired  in  the  best  possible  Bcnool;  and,  what 
^  ■  of  fu  more  importance,  the  laws  iheroseWes  get  a  dress  which  bringa 
}  Ana  within  the  fashions  of  the  day.  This  same  man  becomes  a  legiab- 
I  lir,  perhaps,  and,  if  paniealarly  clever,  he  is  made  to  take  an  active  part 
f  ia  the  framing  of  laws,  that  are  not  to  harmonize  with  the  other  parts  of 
■  n  elaborate  &eory,  but  which  are  intended  to  make  meo  comfbrtable  and 
r  tappy.  Now,  taken  with  more  or  leas  qualification,  thie  is  the  history  of 
',  Musands  in  this  country,  and  it  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  history 
'   tf  the  coantry  itself.' 

We  may  not  inappropriately  introduce  in  this  connection  the  following^ 
acBoaat  of  the  Hilitary  academy  at  West  Point,  for  which  we  have  been 
bdebted  to  an  able  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January, 


The  main  object  of  the  institution  is  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  the  per- 
fannance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  military  life ;  and,  by  way  of  preparation, 
he  ii  carefully  diKiplined  in  the  various  duties  of  a  soldier  ana  officer, 
tnm  the  handling  of  a  musket,  to  the  commandjaff  of  armies.  The  use 
sf  the  various  instruments  of  attack  and  defence  ;  the  construction  of  mili- 
ary works,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  and  the  most  approved  methods 
tt  attacking  ana  defending  these  works ;  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
■acckaaof  armies,  and  of  disposing  of  the  di&rent  arms,  with  a  view  lo 


their  mutual  protection  and  assistance  in  cases  of  emergency ;  minor  tae- 
tica,  or  the  evolutions  of  troops,  whether  in  small  or  large  numbers ;  and 
the  more  complicated  and  exalted  principles  of  grand  tactics,  or  ttraiegy, 
are  each  in  turn  carefully  attended  to,  so  fiu  as  theory  and  the  lessons  of 
experience  extend. 

Besides  these  miLlary  subjects,  studies  of  a  difierent  nature  are  made  to 
fDgage  a  large  portion  of  the  pupil's  attsDtion  daring  tb«  laat  year.    Civil 
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lepot&tion  and  influence.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  congressv  and 
president  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  successively.  He  died  at  Wil- 
mington, in  1808.  Hr.  Dickinson  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  great 
knowledge  and  eloquence,  and  much  elegance  of  mind  and  manners. 

DORSEY,  John  Syno,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1783,  and  received  an  excellent 
eieroentary  education  at  a  school  of  the  society  of  Friends.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pursued  it  with  unu- 
sual ardor  and  success.  In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  graduated  doctor 
in  physic,  having  previously  defended  with  ability  an  inaugural  disserta- 
tion on  the  Powers  of  the  Grastric  Liquor  as  a  Solvent  of  the  Urinary 
Calculi.  Soon  after  he  received  his  degree,  the  yellow  fever  reappeared  in 
the  city,  and  a  hospital  was  open  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  those 
sick  with  this  disease,  to  which  he  was  appointed  resident  physician.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  season  he  visited  Ebrope.  On  his  return,  in  1804, 
he  immediately  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  acquired, 
by  his  popular  manners,  attention  and  talent,  a  lai^e  share  of  business.  In 
1807  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  surgery,  and  remained  .in  this 
office  till  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  by  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Wistar.  He  opened  the  session  by  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  eloquence 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  university ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  in  one  week  closed  his  existence* 
He  died  in  1818.  His  Elements  of  Surgery,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first  American  work  on  medicine 
reprinted  in  Europe. 

DRAYTON,  William  Henkt,  a  statesman  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
ill  South  Carolina,  in  1742.  He  received  his  education  in  England^  and 
on  its  completion  returned  to  his  native  state.  Taking  an  early  and  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet 
under  the  sic^ature  of  Freeman,  in  which  he  submitted  a  *  bill  of  American 
Rights'  to  the  continental  congress.  On  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution he  became  an  efficient  leader ;  in  1775,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  congress ;  and  in  March  of  the  next  year,  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  colony.  In  1777,  Mr.  Drayton  was  appointed  president  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  in  1778,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continenteJ 
congress,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  activity  and  eloquence.  He  continued  in  congress  until  September, 
1779,  when  he  died  suddenly,  at  Philadelphia.  He  left  a  body  of  valuable 
materials  for  history,  which  his  only  son,  John  Drayton,  revised  and  pub- 
lished at  Charleston,  in  1821,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution. 

DWIGHT,  Timothy,  an  eminent  divine  and  writer,  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  in  1752.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Tale 
college ;  and  after  having  graduated,  took  charge  of  a  granunar-schodi  at 
New  Haven,  where  he  taught  for  two  years,  hk  1771,  he  became  a  tntot 
in  Yale  college,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1783,  he  wai 
ordained  minister  of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Coi^ 
necticut ;  where  he  soon  opened  an  academy  that  acquired  great  reputatioiw 
In  1795,  Dr.  D wight  was  elected  president  of  Yale  college,  and  his  chi^ 
ncter  and  oame  sooi^  brought  a  great  accession  of  students.    Dunng  hb 
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»wii  the  Tftrioas  contriyances  of  men  for  self-goTeniment ;  and  he 
the  unqualified  opinion,  that  a  national  military  establishment  was 
isable  to  our  peace  and  security.  The  reasons  which  led  him  to 
idusion  are,  doubtless,  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  stiU 
with  undiminished  influence.  All,  however,  must  acknowledge, 
nilitary  establishment  without  skilful  officers,  would  be  about  as 
itkt  as  powder  and  bullets  without  a  gun,  or  a  vessel  without  helm 
lass.  But  how  is  this  skill  to  be  '  acquired  and  perfected  ?*  Doubt- 
y  diligence,  by  perseverance,  by  time,  and  by  practice.'  These  ob^ 
should  hesitate,  before  they  destroy  one  of  the  most  useful  instru- 
yy  which  this  benefit  is  to  be  secured. 

.  an  instrument  is  the  Military  academy.  Before  they  attempt  to 
80  noble  an  edifice,  they  should  reflect,  that  it  is  not  always  wise 
r  speculation  to  prevail  over  experience.  They  should  remember 
sequences,  which  have  heretofore  resulted  from  the  want  of  military 
and  skill,  before  they  labor  to  expose  us  anew  to  similar  evils. 
Of  ht  not  to  forget,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  liable  to 
melmed  by  adverse  events,  whose  approaches  cannot  be  foreseen, 
ded  against  by  any  sudden  exertion  of  art  or  power ;  that  a  hither- 
lown  responsibility  rests  upon  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  an  obli- 
greater  than  ever  was  imposed  upon  any  other  political  society ; 
t  we  ought,  at  least,  to  pause,  before  we  divest  ourselves  of  any  of 
icurities,  upon  which  the  peace,  the  progress,  and  the  stabUity  of 
itutions  may  depend.  41'*^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIL— FINE  ARTg. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States  has  depended,  in  a  gmft 
measure,  on  their  practical  reference  to  the  essential  comforts  of  life.    In 
the  mechanical  arts,  we  yield  to  no  other  nation,  as  oar  ships,  steamboats, 
engines  of  every  description,  and  vast  internal  improvements,  sufficiendy 
testify.     The  prevailinpf  taste  in  architecture  is  much  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  considered  of  ffreat  importance  to  have 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  a  public  edifice.     Many  private  houses  of 
much  splendor  have  also  been  erected  within  a  short  period.    Our  churches 
and  state-houses  are  built  after  better  models,  and  the  eye  of  taste  ia  ne 
longer  shocked  by  unsightly  piles,  without  even  the  recommendation  of 
antiquity  to  compensate  for  their  defects. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  however,  painting  has  been  most  snccessfallY  caltivated, 
and  many  artists  have  won,  in  this  department,  very  considerable  emineace. 
The  materials  for  an  account  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  paiiife- 
inc[  in  this  country,  are  so  scattered  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  present  but  a  brief  sketch.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  gentle- 
man of  New  York,  distinguished  as  a  dramatic  author  and  as  an  ardit, 
has  a  work  in  preparation,  that  will  efifectually  supply  this  deficiency  ia 
our  literature.  This  work  is  expected  with  much  interest  by  the  lovers 
of  art  In  the  mean  while,  we  must  look  to  the  leading  review  of  the 
country,  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  notices  of  American  art.  For  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter,  we  have  been  entirely  indebted  to  the  North 
American  Review,  for  October,  1830. 

It  is  stated  by  an  able  writer  in  that  work,  that  few  countries  have  itm» 
more  in  the  way  of  painting,  during  the  last  half  century,  than  our  own. 
There  is  no  nation  which,  during  that  period,  can  produce  a  more  respecta- 
ble list  of  artists  than  is  composed  by  the  names  of  Copley,  West,  Trum* 
bull,  AUston,  Leslie,  Newton,  Stuart,  Sully,  Morse,  Doughty,  Peale,  Hard* 
ing,  Fisher,  and  Weir.  Several  of  these  artists  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  British  school,  which,  for  the  time 
in  question  belongs  at  least  as  much  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  mother 
country.  The  style  of  painting  in  France,  during  this  period,  has  been 
decidedly  vicious,  and  although  it  has  obtained  there  a  temporary  popo- 
larity,  it  is  not  approved  by  competent  judges,  who  have  been  educated 
tinder  the  influence  of  a  better  taste.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  activity  in  this  branch  of  the  arts  ;  so  that  the  United 
States  have  done  as  much  for  painting  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  anj 
fHker  ^untry. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  our  various  painters,  the  article  to  which  ws 
have  referred,  places  West  at  the  head  of  the  list.  *  The  length  of  Us 
career,'  continues  this  writer^ — '  his  conspicuous  position  at  the  head  of 
the  British  Academy,  and  the  indefatigaole  perseverance  with  which  he 
pursued  his  labors  up  to  the  very  close  of  his  protracted  life — «11  these  rir* 
dunstaoces  placed  him  in  full  relief  before  the  public,  and  perhapa     '    ' 
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eputatioii  a  litde  hislier  than  it  will  be  maintained  by  the  impaftial 
ment  of  posterity.  Perceiving  or  supposing  that  his  merit  was  ex- 
rated,  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  induced,  as  always  happens 
Hilar  cases,  by  a  sort  of  re-action,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  works, 
even  to  deny  altogether  his  pretensions  to  exceUence.  Without 
cing  of  Peter  Pindar,  who  attacked  him  merely  because  he  was  pa- 
ced by  the  king,  we  may  find  the  feeling  to  which  we  allude  exhibited 
auarter  where  we  had  a  right  to  look  for  good  taste  and  political  im- 
uity.  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  poems,  describes  our  illustrious 
tryman  as 

-"  the  dotard  West, 


Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  England's  best." 

3Ten  here  the  noble  bard,  however  opposite  may  have  been  his  inten- 
has  borne  a  sort  of  involuntary  testimony  to  the  high  deserts  of  the 
er.  The  British  school,  which,  in  his  wayward  humor,  he  represents 
e  worst  in  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  at  that  time,  and  still  is,  the  best, 
by  putting  West  at  the  head  of  it,  he  rendered  him,  in  fact,  all  the 
ee  which  his  warmest  friends  could  possibly  have  claimed  for  him. 
•etA  merit  was  very  considerable,  although  he  may  not  have  risen  pre- 
f  to  the  level  of  the  greatest  masters  of  other  times.  It  was  sufficient- 
inced  by  the  great  popularity  and  success  of  his  last  and  best  pieces, 
'•krisi  Refectedy  and  the  grand  composition  of  DecUh  an  the  Pale  Hone. 
lad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  noble  paintings,  when  they  were  first 
j[ht  out  at  London,  and  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  which  they  excited 
ig  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  sum  of  ten 
omd  pounds  was  ofiered  for  the  latter  work— a  higher  price,  probaUy, 
was  ever  commanded  by  any  other  picture.  As  there  was  nothing 
tricions  in  the  style  of  West,  and  as  the  public  of  a  city  like  London 
t  often  very  widely  mistaken  in  matters  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
ental  or  temporary  interest,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ary  vogue,  without  allowing  to  the  artist  a  talent  of  a  very  high  or- 

His  works  exhibit,  in  reality,  almost  all  the  qualities  that  designate 
t-rate  painting.  His  walk  lay  in  the  highest  department  of  the  art. 
rabjects  were  always  of  a  poetical  cast,  and  he  treated  them  all  in  a 
(«  free  and  generous  spirit ;  and  while  he  possessed  the  principal  ro- 
tes of  a  great  painter,  his  manner  was  almost  wholly  free  from  faults. 
lad,  in  particular,  the  great  merit  of  avoiding  the  unnatural  style  of 
ing  which  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  kingdom,  and  seemed  likely, 
le  time,  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  His  excellent  moral 
icter  contributed  much  to  his  talent,  and  still  more  to  his  fortune.  It 
him  steady  to  his  profession,  during  a  period  of  violent  political  ccn- 
iODS,  which  swept  away  from  their  natural  occupation  almost  all  the 

and  stirring  spirits.  It  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  king, 
through  that  to  the  presidency  of  the  academy,  and  it  preserved  his 
kh  and  capacity  for  constant  employment,  to  the  last  moment  of  a  very 
life.  He  enjoyed  the  rare  happiness  of  realizing,  in  his  life-time,  his 
leaerts  on  the  score  of  reputation — ^perhaps  something  more — and  of 
cing  with  undiminished  acti  rity,  and  a  constant  increase  of  fame,  be- 
L  the  ordinary  term  of  human  existence.  We  had  the  satisfection  of 
m  Um  fireqnently  in  his  last  days,  and  have  seldom  known  a  moM 
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ttriking  example  of  a  serene  and  happy  old  age.    He  was  then,  at  nearij' 
eighty,  a  healthy,  handsome  man,  busily  occupied  upon  his  last  and  great- 
est works,  and  enjoying  the  vogue  which  they  successively  obtaiiKd  on 
their  first  exhibition.     The  natural  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  manner 
were  mingled  with  a  slight  air  of  self-importaoce,  and  conscious  satisfac* 
tion  with  his  recent  success,  which  appeared  rather  graceful  than  other- 
wise in  one  so  much  respected,  and  so  far  advanced  in  years.     The  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  mind  were  truly  remarkable.     He  was  still  alive  to 
every  means  of  improving  himself,  and  when  the  Athenian  marbles  were 
received  in  England,  he  addressed  a  printed  letter  to  lord  Elgin,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  this  event  as  forming  a  sort  of  epoch  in  his  life,  and  anticipated 
the  great  advantage  which  he  should  derive  from  the  study  of  these  adinira- 
ble  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  labors,  which, 
however,  were  very  soon  after  brought  to  a  close. 

*  We  have  said  above  that  the  manner  of  West  was  almost  wholly  free 
from  faults.  His  conceptions  are  noble,  his  drawing  correct,  his  coloring 
true,  and  his  composition  skilful  and  spirited.  If  we  miss  any  thing  in  hu 
paintings,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  indescribable  charm  of  coloring,  which, 
like  the  curious  felicity  of  language  in  some  writers,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
natural  ''  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  but  affording,  at  the  same  time, 
a  higher  delight  than  any  of  those  beauties,  which  can  be  more  distinctly 
analyzed  and  defined.  Of  this,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  possessed  a  larger 
share  than  West,  and  will,  probably,  on  that  account,  be  always  ran£ed 
above  him  in  the  general  scale  of  merit. 

'  The  paintings  of  West,  which  remained  in  his  possession  at  his  death, 
were  offered  for  sale  soon  after,  and  we  have  anxiously  desired,  that  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  them  should  have  taken  the  direction  of  this  coun- 
try. They  would  have  formed  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  collections,  and  would  then  have  reached  what  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered their  natural  destination,  the  birth-place  and  original  home  of  their 
author.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  what  disposition  has  been  made  of 
them,  and  venture  to  hope  that  the  expectation  we  have  expressed  may 
still,  in  part,  at  least,  be  realized. 

*  The  general  reputation  of  Trumbull  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  West, 
although  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar  is  perhaps  superior  in  effect  to  any 
single  production  of  the  latter  artist.  This  noble  picture  may  justly  be 
ranked  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil,  and  would  forever  secure 
to  its  author,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  a  rank  with  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art  If  his  success  has  been,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary,  it  is  probably  because  his  devotion  to  his  profession 
has  not  been  so  exclusive.  The  important  military  and  political  occupations, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  active  part 
of  his  life,  diverted  his  attention  for  the  time  from  painting,  and  when  be  af- 
terwards resumed  the  pencil,  he  seemed  to  have  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  vigor 
and  freshness  of  his  youthful  talent.  Hence  his  reputation  has  not  continned 
to  increase  with  his  years,  and  his  last  works  have  not,  like  those  of  West, 
been  regarded  as  his  best.  The  four  great  paintings,  on  subjects  conned- 
ed  with  the  revolutionary  war,  which  he  executed  for  congress,  ha?e,  on 
the  whole,  hardly  satisfi^  the  public  expectation,  and  for  that  reason  have» 
perhaps,  been  depreciated  below  their  real  worth.  They  are  all  Talnabb 
IliaceB,  and  the  jMdaratian  of  Independence^  which  ire  look  upon  m  iIm 


St  of  the  serieSf  is  one  of  a  very  high  order.  They  derive  a  great  addi« 
nial  interest  from  exhibiting  portraits,  as  far  as  they  could  be  obtained^ 

the  signers  of  the  declaration,  and  of  the  other  patriots  and  warriors^ 
ho  took  a  part  in  the  memorable  action  of  the  roTolution.  We  incline  to 
Jieve  that  these  paintings,  should  the  liberality  of  congress  allow  the  ap" 
t^riation  necessary  for  keeping  them  in  existence,  will  gradually  gain 
m  the  public  opinion,  both  as  works  of  art,  and  as  historical  memorials, 
id  be  viewed  by  the  next  generation  with  more  interest  than  they  are  by 
e  present  one. 

*  Of  oar  living  native  artists,  Mr.  Allston  is  the  one,  to  whose  future 
tiductions  the  country  looks,  with  reason,  for  the  most  brilliant  exhibi- 
IDS  of  talent,  and  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  our  public  and  private 
Uections.  Few  painters  have  ever  possessed,  at  his  age,  a  higher  repu^ 
tion,  or  one  acquired  by  nobler  means ;  and  from  his  character  and  ha- 
la,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  his  fame  will  continue  to  increase,  like 
at  of  West,  to  the  last  period  of  his  labors.  Inspired  by  that  exclusive 
id  passionate  love  for  his  profession,  which  is  the  sure  characteristic  of  a 
•1  genius  for  it,  and  by  a  lofty  and  generous  disinterestedness,  which 
IS  prevented  him  from  consecrating  his  pencil  to  its  lower  and  more  lu- 
ative  departments,  he  has,  under  some  discouragements,  steadily  con-* 
led  himself  to  historical,  scriptural,  and  poetical  subjects,  and  has  formed 
ii  manner  upon  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  His  conceptions  are 
liformly  happy,  and,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  sublime ;  his  taste 
id  akill,  in  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art,  complete ;  and  he  knaw9 
nr  to  give  his  works  the  secret  charm  to  which  we  alluded  before,  and 
hich  adds  the  last  finish  to  every  other  beauty.  If  there  be  any  thing 
I  complain  of  in  him,  it  is  that  he  is  not  satisfied  himself  with  the  degree 

merit,  which  would  satisfy  every  one  else,  and  employs  in  correcting, 
aturing,  and  repainting  a  single  piece,  not  always,  perhaps,  with  any 
al  accession  of  efiect,  the  time  and  labor  which  would  have  been  sum- 
ent  for  completing  a  dozen.  This  extreme  fastidiousness  may  have 
sen,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  a  virtue,  and  is  probnLly  one  of  the  quali- 
n,  which  have  enabled  the  artist  to  realize  the  high  idea  of  excellence* 
hich  originally  warmed  his  young  fancy.  But,  if  we  might  venture  to 
qHress  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  time  has  now 
TiTed,  when  he  might  throw  it  ofif  with  advantage,  and  allow  himself  a 
nater  rapidity  of  execution.  His  manner  is  formed.  He  possesses  his 
Jant,  whatever  it  is,  and,  as  we  remarked  above,  when  we  treated  the 
question  in  general  terms,  the  more  freely  and  fearlessly  he  ex- 
it, the  more  natural  and  spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  better 
in  be  the  product.  We  trust  that  he  will  not  permit  another  year  to 
laa  over,  without  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  grand  heroic  composition, 
pon  which  he  has  been  employed  so  many,  and  that  this  will  be  followed 
f  a  series  of  others,  of  equal  merit,  and  of  a  rather  more  rapid  growth. 
iy  this  change  in  his  manner  of  working,  we  believe  that  he  would  gain 
I  eaae  and  spirit,  without  sacrificing  any  real  beauty,  and  would  labor,  on 
le  whole,  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction  and  profit  to  himself  and  the 
lUic,  than  he  does  now.  We  ofier  these  remarks,  however,  with  all  the 
sference  that  is  due  from  mere  amateurs  to  an  artist  of  consummate  ge- 
iua,  who  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  judge  of  efiect  in  his  art,  and  of  the 
ist  means  of  producing  it«' 
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CHAPTER  XVm.— BANKING  SYSTEM.* 

In  new  countries,  one  of  Ihe  chief  difficulties  with  which  a  ciiiliied 
population  is  obliged  to  Contend,  after  a  sufiiciency  is  obtained  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  is  in  appropriating  a  portion  of  their  capital,  to  seire  as  a 
common  standard  of  value  in  the  transactions  of  commerce.     Barter,  which 
is  always  the  first  process,  soon  becomes  too  burdensome,  and  the  precioai 
knetals,  which,  in  older  countries  furnish  a  sound  and  universal  canencTi 
are  too  expensive  for  new  settlements,  where  all  the  capital  of  the  inhahi* 
tants  is  Wanted  in  improving  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  providing  ad- 
ditional comforts,  as  the  community  advances  in  wealth.     In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  commerce  claims  a  portion  of  capital,  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  and  the  struggle  commences  between  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
circulating  medium,  formed  of  a  material  of  universal  value,  and  the  fe- 
luctance  to  spare  for  that  purpose,  capital,  which  might  be  exchanged  bt 
articles  essentially  wanted  in  new  countries.     Hence  it  is  found,  that.ia 
Inew  colonies,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  substitute  the  credit  of  paUis 
bodies  in  the  place  of  capital,  or  in  other  words,  a  paper  for  a  metallic  cm* 
irency.    The  want  of  capital  is  so  great,  and  the  opportunities  of  invest- 
ment so  abundant,  that  the  issues  soon  become  excessive ;  and  it  is  not 
Until  the  channels  of  circulation  are  entirely  filled,  that  the  holders  begin 
to  look  to  the  fund  provided  for  its  redemption  ;  and  the  first  re-action  gen^ 
rally  results  in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  in  the  universu  dis» 
tress  of  the  community. 

In  this  country,  this  evil  had  been  so  often  felt  under  the  colonial  go- 
vernments, and  during  the  revolution,  (when  the  necessity  of  the  puUie 
service  compelled,  if  it  did  not  excuse,  excessive  emissions  of  bills  of  credit 
by  the  individual  states,)  that  upon  forming  a  government  for  the  United 
States,  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  all  power  over  the  currency  was 
taken  from  the  state  governments ;  and  they  were  expressly  prombited 
from  coining  money,  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  making  any  thmg  but  gold 
and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

It  was  intended  to  vest  in  congpress  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
currency,  instead  of  the  fluctuating  medium  formerly  used ;  and  to  ]daoe 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  states,  to  invalidate  or  alter  the  terms  of  con- 
tracts, by  tender,  relief,  or  bankrupt  laws,  or  by  any  tampering  with  the 
currency.  It  was  a  wise  endeavor  to  elevate  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
country,  by  placing  its  principles  under  the  guardianship  of  the  national 
government,  and  to  establish  the  currency  upon  an  immovable  basisi  bf 
making  it  of  gold  and  silver.  The  efibrt,  though  well  meant,  was,  at  that 
period  of  our  history,  almost  too  great  for  the  ability  of  the  country.    A 

*  For  tills  succinct,  able,  and  interesting  accofont  of  the  banking  sjstem  of  the  Uaili 
ill  States,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  Annual  Register  for  iSl— 2,  publiBfaed  hr 
Fessenden  dc  Co. 
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ng  medium  composed  entirely  of  the  preciout  metek,  could  not  be 
td,  without  abstractiDg  too  laige  a  share  of  its  capital  from  active 
nent. 

Scates  of  public  debt  were  already  too  abundant,  and  the  name  of 
ital  money  was  of  itself  sufficient,  to  prevent  government  bills  from 
ig  current.  A  bank,  whose  issues  should  be  founded  on  real  capi- 
rertible  at  pleasure  into  gold  and  silver,  would  furnish  a  circulating 
I,  not  so  expensive  as  a  metallic  currency,  and  still  not  liable  to  the 
ns  made  to  treasury  bills.     So  long  as  t&e  credit  of  the  bank  should 

sustained,  a  large  amount  of  bills  would  be  kept  in  circulationy 
additional  capital  provided,  on  which  it  might  safely  discount  to  a 
extent.  The  experiment  had  been  ahready  successfully  tried,  in 
k  of  North  America,  chartered  in  1781,  under  the  authority  of  the 
3tal  congress.  This  institution  subsequently  accepted  a  charter 
e  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  lost  its  character  as  a 
I  bank.  This  step  was  also  unfortunate,  as  the  commencement  of 
nking,  and  being  speedily  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
f  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  by  the  legislatures  of  those  re* 
I  states,  established  the  practice  of  incorporating  state  banks,  upon 
g  that  could  not  be  overthrown.  As  these  banks  were  all  estab- 
*n  real  capital,  and  were  prudently  managed,  their  paper  soon  form* 
ge  part  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  by  the  operation  of  causes 
iwerful  than  legislative  enactments,  a  victory  was  finally  obtained 
I  policy  and  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  and  a  currency,  chiefly  comt 
r  the  notes  of  incorporated  banks,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 

currency.  With  such  a  circulating  medium,  it  is  clear  that  the 
>vemments,  in  exercising  the  power  of  incorporating  banks,  have 
lly  diminished  the  practical  control  of  congress  over  the  currency 
union.  These  notes,  indeed,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made  a  legal 
n  payment  of  debts.  The  federal  constitution  has  there  interposed 
tual  prohibition.  But  although  the  power,  which  is  secured  to 
Mlitor,  of  enforcing  payment  of  his  debt  in  specie,  has  served  as  a 
>  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  still  a  paper  currency  has  ex- 

the  United  States,  which,  by  dispensing  with  and  superseding  the 
the  precious  metals,  has,  in  fact,  compelled  every  one  to  receive 
rrency,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  made  a  legal 

old  United  States  bank,  which  was  chartered  by  congress  in  1791, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  by  the  salutary  con* 
xercised  over  the  state  banks,  prevented  any  great  and  general  in* 
»m  growing  out  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  currency.  It 
▼  guarded  against  all  excessive  issues  by  the  local  banks,  and  com- 
hem  to  make  their  paper  equivalent  to  specie.  Even  this  check 
always  prove  sufficient ;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  bankinfif  in* 
18  in  new  countries  to  over  issues,  was  occasionally  illustrated  by 
kruptcyof  country  banks,  to  the  great  detriment  oi  the  mercantile 
nity.  When  this  check  was  withdrawn  by  the  refusal  to  renew 
rter  of  the  United  States  bank,  in  1811,  the  evil  became  incompa- 
Teater.  Availing  themselves  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  go«> 
nt,  during  the  war  that  ensued,  the  local  banks,  out  of  New  £n* 
rama  to  a  determination  to  suspend  specie  payi^gi^tSi  and  by  coo^ 
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tinually  incseosing  their  issues,  they  finally  flooded  the  eMDCnr  *nth  huflk 
notes,  which  constituted  the  sole  circulating  medium,  and  wnieh,  thongk 
nominally  convertible  into  specie  upon  demaiid«  vere  in  realkj  it  Urenty 
per  cent,  discount. 

Even  this  currency  was  received,  as  if  St  had  been  mode  a  legal  lender. 
An  outcry  had  been  made  againjst  those  who  enforced  the  Myment  of 
specie,  as  engaged  in  a  combination  to  drain  the  eountry  of  the  precioai 
metals ;  and  the  only  alternative  presented  to  the  creditor  was,  a  kiwsiik 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  for  his  legai  rights*  or  the  acceptance  of  th 
depreciated  paper  currency  from  his  debtor. 

Protected  by  this  popular  prejudice,  the  hanks  went  on  issuing  their 
irredeemable  bills,  even  after  the  termination  of  the  war ;  and  a  cinmlatiiig 
medium,  altogether  without  value  in  other  countries,  became  Uie  carrency 
of  the  union,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  states.  By  the  lartte  issoM 
of  the  banks  that  had  suspended  payment,  the  circulating  mediom  hai 
been  so  much  augmented,  that  it  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  c^Hnmonitj, 
and  fell  greatly  in  value, — the  whole  currency  in  1816,  being  estimated  it 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  when  forty-five  million  dollars  wen 
all  that  was  needed.  This  evil  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  diil^ 
rent  values  of  this  currency  in  the  several  state»'--being  in  some  five,  is 
some  ten,  in  others  twenty  per  cent,  below  pan  A  debtor,  therefofe,  is 
paying  a  debt  contracted  before  the  general  depreciation  of  the  carrency, 
would,  in  that  state  of  afifairs,  pay  less  value  than  he  agreed  to  pay,  asa 
ja  debtor,  by  moving  from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  and  western  stateSi 
would,  in  effect,  diminish  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness  twenty  per  cent 
Nor  was  this  all.  By  the  federal  constitution,  it  was  provided  that  ill 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  So  long,  however,  as  bank  notes  were  received  by  the  reTenne 
officers  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  the  importer  at  Baltimore 
during  this  period  paid  one  fifth,  and  at  New  York  one  tenth,  less  than  at 
Boston,  where  bank  notes  were  equivalent  to  specie. 

To  permit  the  longer  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  in  the  face  of 
the  constitution,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  congress. 
A  remedy  was  necessary.  Congress  could  no  longer  regulate  the  value 
of  the  currency,  by  declaring  that  current  coin  in  silver  and  gold  should 
be  of  a  specified  weight  and  purity.  A  paper  was  substituted  in  the  place 
of  a  metallic  currency,  and  it  was  essential  to  obtain  a  control  over  the 
local  banks,  and  to  bring  their  issues  within  proper  limits.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  positive  enactment,  or  by  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on 
bank  notes  ;  but  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  currency,  it  was  deemed 
hazardous  to  resort  to  direct  interference. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  investing  the  receiving  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue  with  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  notes  of 
the  several  banks.  This  addition  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  reve- 
nue officers  was  wisely  deemed  inexpedient,  as  augmenting  too  directly  the 
powers  of  the  treasury  department ;  and  the  short  experiment  which  was 
made  of  this  mode  of  controlling  the  local  banks*  resulted  in  bringing  into 
the  treasury  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  of  what  were  denominated 
unavailable  funds,  consisting  of  the  notes  of  broken  banks. 

The  only  mode  remaining  consisted  in  establishing  a  United  States 
Innk,  with  capital  sufficient  to  control  the  local  banks,  which  shenld,  ly 


eompel  them  to  reduce  their  issues  to  an  amount  proportionate  to 
ior  meanst  and  thus  bring  the  paper  currency  to  the  par  of  silver  and 
frid.  This  mode  was  adopted,  and  the  present  United  States  bank  was 
chartered  in  1816,  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  million 
Ulars,  to  which  the  federal  government  subscnbed  one  fifth. 

The  notes  of  this  bank  and  its  branches  were  made  receivable  for  any 
iebt  due  to  the  United  States,  and  its  capital  and  solidity  soon  gave  a 
nrrency  to  its  notes,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  local  banks  that  did  not  re- 
leem  their  paper  in  specie. 

They  were  immediately  compelled  to  reduce  their  issues  with  a  view  to 
be  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  within  three  years  after  the  open- 
ly of  the  United  States  bank,  the  currency  of  the  union  was  reduced  from 
■e  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  to  forty-five  million  dollars,  and  made 
qaivalent  to  gold  and  silver.  The  local  banks  found  the  United  States 
mk  notes  were  preferred,  and  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  as  good  a 
atrrency*  in  order  to  preserve  those  customers  who  were  worth  having. 
Knee  thb  restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  healthy  state,  it  has  been  kept 
0^  by  the  constant  action  of  the  national  bank  upon  all  local  banks  evinc- 
■g  a  disposition  to  depart  from  the  true  rules  of  banking. 

Occasional  deviations  have  indeed  taken  place,  as  in  Tennessee  and 
hntncky,  where  the  legislatures  undertook  to  create  capital  by  pledging 
he  public  credit,  and  to  force  an  unnatural  quantity  of  bank  notes  into  cir- 
abtion.  These  attempts  resulted,  as  was  predicted,  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
he  banks,  and  in  the  general  distress  of  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
Kentucky,  indeed,  the  legislature  sought  to  alleviate  the  distress  flowing 
ram  this  policy,  by  relief  and  tender  laws.  But  this  only  aggravated  th« 
viU  and  nnally  produced  a  contest  between  the  friends  of  law  and  order, 
nd  the  partizans  of  the  *  relief  system,'  that,  for  violence  and  acrimony, 
laa  been  seldom  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  The  relief  and  tender 
&WS  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  state  court  of  appeal,  and  their 
dvoeates,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  legislature,  abolished  the 
onit,  and  constituted  a  new  court  in  its  place.  The  old  court,  however, 
efused  to  yield,  and  being  sustained  by  the  sound  part  of  society,  finally 
rre vailed  in  the  contest ;  and  after  a  conflict  of  six  years,  the  legislative 
nd  executive  departments  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  relief  par- 
y,  and  law  and  justice,  which,  for  a  short  time,  had  been  driven  from  the 
udgmenl-seat,  resumed  their  sway  over  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

The  history  of  the  banking  institutions  of  that  state  afibrds  a  striking 
Ilostration  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  any  interference  of  a  state 
^vemment  with  the  currency,  and  furnishes  a  complete  demonstration  of 
he  wisdom  of  the  federal  constitution,  in  vesting  the  whole  power  over 
his  subject  in  the  general  government.  During  the  short  period  that 
dapoed  between  the  first  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Kentucky  upon  this 
irerogative  of  congpress,  and  the  termination  of  the  contest,  the  currency 
if  the  state  was  depreciated  ;  private  and  public  credit  destroyed ;  a  bank- 
nptcy  almost  universal  produced ;  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and* 
dvil  order  disregarded ;  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  the  state  tempo- 
srilj  overdirown ;  and  the  community  brought  to  the  brink  of  civil  war 
md  anarchy. 

The  right  side  having  triumphed,  means  were  taken  to  redeem  dds  da- 
pndated  cnnency ;  and  the  notes  of  the  Untied  Scatea  bank  tvaaiAmg  a 
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OQTTeiicy  that  was  uniTersally  preferred,  the  paper  of  the  conuDOOwealdh 
iMink  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  gradually  redeemed  and  destroyed^ 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  tninffs  in  other  states,  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  a  national  bank.  In  a  country  Tike  this^  the  temptatioa 
to  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  banking 
institutions  in  the  new  ^t^tes,  unless  they  are  checked  by  a  vigiiaDt  super* 
jntendence,  beyond  the  e0ect  of  loc^l  influence,  The  United  States,  at 
the  present  nioment,  furnish  a  complete  epitome  of  the  progress  of  civiliza* 
tion  in  a  wilderness,  and  until  the  whole  continent  shall  be  occupied,  this 
republic  will  always  possess  within  its  limits  all  the  varieties  of  human 
society,  in  its  advancement  from  the  si^vage  to  the  civilized  state.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  cities  and  states,  which,  in  commerce,  in  capital, 
and  in  all  the  productions  of  wealth  and  skill,  are  not  far,  if  at  all,  behind 
those  of  Europe.  Advancing  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a 
traveller  enters  the  new  states  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  although  Cinn 
einnati,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and  Nashville  are  inferior  to  but  few  cities 
on  the  sea-coast,  still  the  population  is  not  so  dense,  and  the  country  shows 
4ewer  signs  of  cultivation.  The  roads  become  worse,  the  towns  sroallert 
until  in  the  far  west  he  comes  upon  the  log  hut,  the  half-cleared  field,  and 
finally  reaches  the  vliima  Thrde  of  civilization,  in  discovering  the  trapper's 
tent  not  far  distant  from  the  Indian's  wigwam.  The  effect  of  this  condii 
tion  of  society,  upon  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  is  striking  and 
chi^racteristic,  in  settling  in  the  interior,  whether  in  one  or  more  fiuni- 
lies,  the  whites  take  with  them  little  more  than  their  clothing,  fomitura^ 
fLgricultural  implements,  and  a  small  stock  of  domestic  cattle. 

In  a  few  years,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  enables  them  to  send  surolns  pn^ 
.duce,  in  exchange  for  European  or  West  India  productions,  to  the  store? 
of  the  country  traders  in  some  neighboring  town,  who,  in  their  turn,  trans- 
port it  to  the  sea-coast,  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  In  this 
jnanner  an  active  trade  is  maintained  between  the  seaports  and  the  inte^ 
fior,  and  as  the  new  settlers  stand  in  actual  need  of  many  foreign  articles, 
\vhich  they  require  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  next  year's  crop,  it 
follows,  that  the  interior  is  invariably  in  debt  to  the  merchants  on  the  sea- 
board. These  debts,  however,  they  are  enabled  to  discharge,  through  the 
great  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  advance  of  their  property  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  contrary  to  an  old  maxim, 
they  g^ow  rich,  although  they  continue  in  debt — that  is,  they  are  daily 
augmenting  the  valine  of  their  farms,  and  each  year  they  are  enabled  to 
purchase  some  additional  comfort  or  luxury,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
buy  on  credit,  because  they  are  certain  of  oeing  able  to  pay  for  it  before 
the  lapse  of  another  year. 

The  invariable  course  of  business  between  old  and  new  countries— -Al- 
ways showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  bringing  the  latter  io 
debt— demonstrates,  that  this  habit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 

The  truth  is,  that  new  countries  are  deficient  in  capital.  They  are  in 
•  want  of  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  necessaries,  to  which  the  emi- 
grants were  accustomed  at  home.  They,  however,  advance  in  wealth  and 
|lQpulatjon  faster  than  older  states,  and  for  the  advance  of  capital,  or  the 
0l>edit  which  they  require,  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay.  Thns  both 
parties  are  satisfied  with  their  mutual  relations  of  debtor  and  creditors  and 
w4  \\m,  respectiye  intezests  prpi^oted  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  t||e^ 
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l^tidiis.  The  same  principle  is  equaOy  applicable  to  the  capital  required 
hi  the  new  states  for  a  circulating  medium;  If  they  can  borrow  at  a  fiii^ 
fste  of  interest  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  ot  from  Europe,  capital  for  this 
tarpose«  it  is  as  advantageous  a  loan  as  if  prbcUred  for  any  other  object& 
It  enables  them  to  appropriate  an  equal  amount  bf  capital  to  the  clearing 
of  new  towns,  building  better  houses,  itnproying  the  roads,  and  generally 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  that  portion  of  the  union.  It  obviates  the 
necessity,  that  so  often  impels  them  to  excessive  issues-,  on  a  limited  capi^ 
lal  of  their  own,  and  thus  lessens  the  danger  of  a  derangement  of  the  cur- 
lency. 

This  object  was  effectually  attained  in  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Stales  bank.  Founded  upon  real  capital,  which  was  laige  enough  for  its 
proposed  ends,  it  furnished,  through  its  branches,  a  sound  paper  currency 
Id  these  neW  states ;  and  by  the  supervising  care  of  the  mother  bank,  thosd 
tnnches  were  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  tendency  to  over^issues. 

By  the  same  agency,  the  local  banks  were  compeUed  to  conduct  theit 
business  with  prudence,  and  to  keep  their  circulation  Within  proper  limitsi 
Whenever  their  issues  were  too  much  augmented,  the  national  bank  inters 

Bed  a  direct  check,  in  demanding  the  redemption  of  their  paper ;  and  aU 
iiect  check  was  also  given  by  the  superior  credit  of  its  bills,  which  are 
Beeivable  in  all  places  in  payment  of  duties.  Since  the  establishment  of 
diis  bank,  consequently,  the  business  of  domestic  exchange  has  been  trans^ 
acted  opon  the  basis  of  a  soilnd  currency,  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  be« 
tween  tne  western  and  the  middle  states,  has  been  reduced  to  one  fifth  of 
its  price  before  that  event. 

tt  was  not,  however,  in  this  manner  alone  that  the  rate  of  exchange  wa^ 
lowered*  It  was  equalized  by  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  fedehd  go*> 
vemment  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  United  States  bank  in  ]Aiyment  of 
duties.  The  revenue  paid  to  the  United  States  in  each  y^&r,  amounts  to 
about  twenty-six  million  dollars,  of  which  about  one  half  is  receivable  at 
die  custom-house  in  New  York.  The  exchange  being  always  in  favor  of 
dial  city,  whenever  it  became  too  high,  remittances  were  made  by  the 
western  merchants,  in  branch  notes,  to  their  New  York  creditors,  who 
used  those  notes  in  paying  their  custom-house  bonds.  The  exchange 
was  thus  equalized  without  any  expense  to  the  community,  and  this  ope* 
lation  has  been  felt  through  all  the  branches  of  the  domestic  exchange 
business. 

Its  effect  has  been  so  great,  that  exchange  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  union  has  been  generally  kept  below  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  specie,  and  the  branch  notes  have  seldom  been  at  a  greater  discount 
Chan  one  fourth  per  cent,  in  any  part  of  the  country.  As  an  equivalent 
for  these  advantages,  the  national  bank,  besides  a  bonus  paid  to  the  gO' 
iremment  when  the  charter  was  granted,  has  collected  the  public  revenue^ 
and  transported  it,  without  expense,  to  any  part  of  the  union  where  it  was 
wanted.  It  has  also  disbursed  it,  and  thus  formed  an  efiicient  arm  of  the 
treasury  department.  During  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  it  has 
jpoformed  these  duties  without  any  expense  to  the  government,  and  has 
saTcd  it  from  all  losses  from  the  insolvency  of  state  banks.  As  an  agent 
of  the  treasury  department,  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  it  has 
proved  itself  efiicient  and  eminently  useful ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
attaUiahment  of  the  United  States  bank  by  congress  has  been  vindicatedt 
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18  one  of  the  means  necessary  and  proper  to  cany  into  etbet  the  paprfm 
constitutionally  vested  in  the  federal  government,  in  its  openuion  upon  j* 
the  federal  currency  of  the  country,  however,  its  conatitatiooii&ity  ia  atill  f 
more  unquestionable.  It  is  through  a  national  bank  alone  that  congress  ^ 
can  exercise  that  control  over  the  money  system  of  the  union,  that  is  i>^ 
vested  in  it  by  the  federal  compact.  *• 

In  order,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  to  render  the  taxes  and    c 
duties  imposed  by  congress  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  national  bank  should  be  established  with  soffi' 
cient  capital  to  control  the  state  banks,  and  to  compel  them  to  keep  their 
notes  equivalent  to  specie.     It  can  in  this  manner  only  discharge  that 
duty,  wnich,  for  wise  and  salutary  ends,  was  exclasiveiy  vested  in  c<m« 
gross,  at  the  formation  of  the  government.     In  performing  these  highly 
responsible  duties,  the  United  States  bank  has  necessarily  gone  counter  ta 
the  wishes  of  various  classes  of  the  community.     By  compelling  the  local 
banks  to  control  their  issues,  it  has  diminished  the  dividenda  of  the  stock- 
holders ;  by  reducing  the  rate  of  domestic  exchange,  it  has  lessened  the 
profits  of  the  brokers  and  capitalists,  carrying  on  that  branch  of  business ; 
and  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium,  through  its  svper- 
yising  power  over  the  local  banks,  it  has,  in  eflect,  reduced  the  price  oi  all 
property  for  which  money  is  exchanged.     These  efiects,  though  salutary 
tQ  the  community^  have  been  iniurious  to  individual  interests,  which  have 
all  been  arrayed  in  hostility  to  that  institution.     The  benefits  of  the  6adb 
have  been  of  too  general  a  character,  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  the 
mass.     They  consist  in  restoring  and  maintaining  a  sound  currency,  and 
though  this  is  as  indispensable  to  prosperous  commerce,  as  a  pure  atma^ 
sphere  is  to  a  healthy  man ;  still  no  special  feeling  is  excited  m  the  minda 
01  those  who  use  the  one  and  breathe  the  other  with  a  happy  forgetfuK 
ness,  that  adulterated  coin  and  irredeemable  paper  will  cause  as  much  de« 
aolation  among  merchants,  as  a  pestilential  miasma  in  a  crowded  city. 

The  administration  of  the  bank,  however,  though  excellent,  has  not  beea 
without  faults.  Shortly  after  going  into  operation,  its  direction  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  speculators,  who  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy., 
and  it  did  not  escape  without  the  loss  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
no  small  portion  of  character.  In  the  distribution  of  capital,  dissatisfaction 
had  been  caused  by  the  small  amount  apportioned  to  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  it  has  been,  with  too  much  reason,  asserted,  that  the  illiberal 

Slicy  pursued  by  the  present  bank  towards  that  city,  originated  in  a  jea^ 
isy  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  trade  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  United  States.  At  times,  too,  it  had  indiscreetly  enlarged  its  dis- 
counts, and  in  order  to  bring  the  currency  within  proper  limits,  was  oblig* 
ed  to  bear  harshly  upon  its  customers.  Notwithstanding  theee  errors,  il 
was  with  no  little  surprise,  that  the  public  found,  in  the  first  message  of 
general  Jackson  to  congress,  (six  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  char* 
tor,)  an  expression  of  his  opinion  against  the  constitutionality  and  expedi« 
ency  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  an  assertion  that  it  had  failed  in  die 

Sat  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency.  As  no  intimalion 
I  been  ^ven  of  an  intention  to  a][^ly  for  a  renewal  of  the  charte]^  and 
as  no  specific  abuses  were  pointed  out  deserving  examination,  this  intlnia* 
tion  was  justly  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  strong  hostility  against  thst 
iDBtitutionj  on  tfa^  jart  of  die  |irosident,  originating  in  causes  not  opon  w 
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mblie  eye.  The  message  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  Tahie  of 
lock  six  per  cent  lower  than  before  the  opening  of  congress.  Hie 
dct,  however,  wis  referred  to  the  committees  on  finance,  and  reports 
ne  to  the  president's  views  having  been  brought  in,  the  stock  recover' 
self,  and  finally  attained  a  higher  rate  than  the  original  price, 
lie  recent  history  of  the  Banks  is  to  be  found  in  a  condensed  state^ 
oduced  without  any  prescribed  place,  among  the  events,  as  they 
orred,  of  Jackson's  and  the  present  administrationsi  near  the  end  of 
▼ohune.'* 
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bom  in  North  Wales,  and  entered  the  army  while  Tery  j<mng.  B» 
kenred  at  an  early  age  in  America,  and  afterwards  distinpibh^  him- 
self  nnder  general  Burgojrne,  in  Portugal.  He  subeequentnr  entered  the 
Polish  service,  wandered  all  over  Europe,  killed  an  Italian  officer  in  a  doeU 
and  in  1773,  sailed  for  New  York.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  coloDteSv 
he  received  a  commission  from  congress  in  1775,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1776,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  at  New  York,  and 
afterwards  with  the  chief  command  in  the  southern  department.  In 
December,  1776,  he  was  made  prisoner  hy  the  English,  as  he  lay  care- 
lessly guarded  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  aimy 
in  New  Jersey.  He  was  kept  prisoner  till  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in 
1777,  and  treated  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  generous  enemy.  In  1778^ 
he  was  arraigned  before  a  court  martial,  in  consequence  of  his  miacondoct 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  was  suspended  from  any  commission  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  for  one  year.  He  retired  to  a  hovel  in 
Virginia,  living  in  entire  seclusion,  surrounded  by  his  books  and  his  doga. 
In  1782,  he  went  to  reside  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  obacurityy  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  man  of  much  enei^  and  courage, 
with  considerable  literary  attainments,  but  morose  and  avaricioaa.  He 
published  essays  on  military,  literary,  and  political  subjects,  which,  with 
nis  extensive  correspondence,  were  collected  in  a  volume,  in  1792.  The 
authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 

LEE,  Henrt,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was 
bom  in  Virginia,  in  1756,  and  was  graduated  at  the  coUec^e  m  Princeton. 
In  1776,  he  was  a  captain  of  one  of  the  six  companies  of  cavalry,  raised 
by  Virginia,  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  one  regiment,  and  m  1777, 
added  to  the  main  body  of  the  provincials.  At  the  battle  of  Oermantown, 
Lee  was  selected  with  his  company  to  attend  Washington  as  his  body- 
guard. In  1780,  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  waa 
sent  with  his  legion  to  the  army  of  the  south,  under  general  Greene,  and 
continued  with  it  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  springs,  and  in  the  ensuing  October  was  sent  on  a  special 
commission  to  the  commander-in-chief,  then  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress,  from  Hm 
state  of  Virginia,  and  remained  m  that  body  till  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  that 
instrument,  and  in  1792,  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  governor  of  Virginia. 
In  1799,  he  was  again  a  member  of  congress,  and  while  there  selected  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  embarrassed  by  want,  and  it  was  while  confined  for 
debt  in  the  limits  of  Spottsylvania  county,  that  he  prepared  for  publication 
his  excellent  Memoirs  of  the  Southern  Campaign.  He  was  severely 
wounded  during  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  in  1814,  and  his  health  rapidly 
declined.     He  died  on  Cumberland  island,  Greorgia,  in  1818. 

LEE,  Francis  Liohtfoot,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1734.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune,  ana  in  1765^ 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  his  native  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  body  till  1775,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
iinental  congress.  He  remained  in  this  assembly  till  1779,  when  he 
entered  the  legislature  of  his  native  state.    He  died  in  1797. 

liEEy  RicBAitn  Hbmbt,  an  eminent  patiioti  and  si^er  of  thf  dedantioo 
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oat  tctive  and  influential  aBserters  of  American  freedom  and  indepen- 
»ce.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  from  1766 
<  1774,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  first  congress  of  the  old  confederation. 
le  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  1776,  for  the  adoption  of 
hich  he  hud  always  been  one  of  the  warmest  advocates.  In  1781,  he 
^red  from  congress,  but  only  to  receive  from  his  native  state  additional 
roofs  of  her  confidence  in  his  talents  and  integrity.  He  had  already  been 
a  active  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  her  constitution ;  and 
fter  it  went  into  efiect,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate  of  the  state,  and  for 
Sfeiml  years  presided  over  that  body.  In  1789,  he  was  elected  lieutenant 
Bvemor,  and  held  that  office  till  1794 ;  upon  the  death  of  Hancock,  he 
aa  chosen  governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till  1797,  wben  he  re- 
ned  from  public  life.  He  died  in  1803.  The  following  encomium  upon 
[r.  Adams  is  from  a  work  upon  the  American  rebellion,  by  Mr.  Galloway, 
ifalished  in  Great  Britain,  1780 :  '  He  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps 
tde,  thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the, pursuit  of  bis  object. 

was  this  man,  who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the 
letions  in  congress  at  Fhiladelphia,  and  the  factions  of  New  England.' 

ADAMS,  Hannah,  a  native  of  New  England,  whose  literary  labors 
ive  made  her  name  known  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  her  native  land. 
mong  her  works  are  tbe  View  of  Religions,  History  of  the  Jews,  Evi- 
mcea  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  a  History  of  New  England.  She 
as  a  woman  of  high  excellence  and  purity  of  character.  She  died  in 
331,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

ALEXANDER,  William,  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  dur- 
ig  the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  passed 
portion  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.  He  acted  an  important  part  through- 
it  the  revolution,  and  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  battles  of 
ong  Island,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  died  at  Albany,  in  1783, 
t  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
Ccer  and  a  learned  man. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was  bom 
1  Connecticut,  but  was  educated  principally  in  Vermont.  In  1775,  soon  after 
M  battle  of  Lexington,  he  collected  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  Green 
loantain  boys,  as  they  were  called,  and  marched  against  the  fortresses  of 
^conderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  in  each  of  these  enterprises  he  was  suc- 
etsful.  He  was  shortly  after  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  England ;  of  the 
vents  of  his  captivity  he  has  himself  given  an  interesting  narrative.  On 
slease  from  his  confinement,  he  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  general 
Washington,  where  he  was  received  with  much  respect.  As  his  health  was 
Mch  injured,  he  returned  to  Vermont,  after  having  made  an  ofier  of  his 
errices  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  case  of  his  recovery.  He  died  sud- 
enly  at  Colchester,  in  1789.  Among  other  publications,  Allen  was  the 
nthor  of  a  work  entitled  Allen's  Theology,  or  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  the 
liBt  formal  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion  issued  in  the  United  States, 
le  was  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  strong  mind,  bnt  entirely  rough  and 
Medocated. 

ALSOP,  RicHAUD,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Middletown,  in  Con- 
MticQt,  and  resided  in  that  place  during  most  of  his  life.  His  works  are 
iitiaetoiia,  and  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
dftltilmtMi  to  the  £cho,  a  journal  that  obtained  coniideraUe  celebn^>  im 
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its  day,  for  humor  and  satire.  He  published  ▼arions  trmilatwwM  finm 
the  French  and  Italian,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  poem  of  oonsideTiible 
length,  called  the  Charms  of  Fancy.  He  died  in  1815,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty* 
seven. 

AMES,  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  American  writers  and 
statesmen,  was  born  at  Dedham,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1756.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  received  his  aegree  in  1774. 
About  seven  years  afterwasds,  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred  for  the  display  of  his  superior  aualificatiooSv 
both  as  a  speaker  and  essay  writer.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution,  in  1788^ 
and  from  this  body  passed  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  stats 
legislature.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected  the  first  representative  of  the  Suf- 
folk district,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  highest  honor,  during  the  eight  years  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration. On  the  retirement  of  the  first  president,  Mr.  Ames  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  his  health  was  very  much  impaired,  but  his  mind  stiU 
continued  deeply  interested  in  politics,  and  he  published  a  considerable 
number  of  essays,  on  the  most  stirring  topics  of  the  day.  He  died  in  1806L 
In  the  following  year,  his  works  were  issued  in  one  volume,  octavo,  ue- 
faced  by  a  biographical  notice,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkland. 

BAINBRIDGE,  William,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1774,  From  1793  to 
1798,  he  was  engaged  in  the  merchant  service,  sailing  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Europe.  In  July,  1798,  he  received  the  command  of  the  United 
States*  schooner  Retaliation,  of  fourteen  guns,  to  be  employed  in  the  hos- 
tilities which  had  arisen  with  France.  While  cruising  oflT  Goadalonps 
this  schooner  was  taken  by  two  French  frigates  and  a  lugger,  and  taken 
in  to  that  island,  where  she  remained  three  months.  He  reached  home  in 
February,  1799,  and  his  exchange  being  soon  effected,  he  received  a  com- 
mission of  master-commandant,  and  sailed  in  the  brig  Norfolk,  in  another 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  remained  for  some  months, convoying 
the  trade  of  the  United  States.  On  his  return,  he  received  a  captain's 
commission,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Geom 
Washington,  in  which  he  shortly  afterwards  sailed  for  Algiers,  with  toe 
presents  which  our  treaty  bound  us  to  make  to  the  regency.  After  per- 
forming, from  motives  oi  policy,  a  highly  insolent  exaction  of  the  DeVi 
captain  Bainbridge  returned  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  April,  180L 
In  the  following  year,  he  received  the  command  of  the  frigate  Essex,  and 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  protect  American  commerce  from  the  Tri- 

Solitan  cruisers.  In  July,  1803,  he  sailed  in  the  Philadelphia,  to  join  the 
lediterranean  squadron,  then  under  commodore  Preble.  His  frigate  wis 
unfortunately  captured  by  the  Tripolitans,  and  captain  Bainbridfle  and 
his  crew  remained  in  imprisonment  for  thirteen  months.  In  1806ia 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  TripoH,  aid 
the  prisoners  were  liberated.  Captain  Bainbridge  was  received  wMb  muck 
respect,  and  was  acquitted  of  all  olame,  by  a  court  of  in^iry,  held  at  Ids 
request.  From  1806  to  1812,  he  was  employed  at  times  m  ttie  n^frfjitft 
ieryice.    In  1812|  he  wts  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naTy  yard  at 


98lown,  and  when  captain  Hull  applied  for  a  furlough,  after  his  vie- 

▼er  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  commodore  Bainbridge  was  per^ 

i  to  take  command  of  the  Constitution.    In  a  few  weeks  after  sailingy 

a  running  down  towards  the  coast  of  Brazil,  when  he  fell  in  wim 

iva  frigate,  which  he  captured,  after  a  severe  battle.    This  frigate 

9  much  injured,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  her  to  the  United 

I,  and  she  was  accordingly  blown  up.     The  situation  of  the  Consti- 

soon  compelled  commodore  Bainbridge  to  return,  and  he  was  en- 

in  no  other  action  during  the  war.     After  the  peace  of  1815,  he  sU' 

ended  the  building  of  the  Independence,  seventy-four,  and  took  com- 

of  the  first  line  of  battle  ship  that  belonged  to  our  navy.     In  this 

le  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  form  a  junction  with  commodore 

ur,  to  cruise  against  the  Barhary  powers ;  but  matters  had  been  ar- 

d  before  his  arrival.     In  November,  1815,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 

ma  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  navy  commissioners,  and  re- 

i  the  command  of  the  navy  yard  in  Charlestown.     His  health  gra- 

r  declined,  and  he  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 

1833. 

SLOW,  JoBL,  a  poet  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Reading,  in  Con- 
at,  about  the  year  1755.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  a  lad  at 
I,  and  left  him  little  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
1  education.  He  was  first  placed  at  Dartmouth  college,  New  Hamp- 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  after  a  very  short  residence  there,  removed^ 
le  college.  New  Haven.  From  this  institution  he  received  a  degree, 
78,  when  he  first  came  before  the  public  in  his  poetical  character,  by 
ig  an  original  poem,  which  was  soon  after  published.  On  leaving 
e,  he  was  successively  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  an  edi- 
bookseller,  a  lawyer,  and  a  merchant.  He  next  visited  England, 
jmblished,  in  London,  the  first  part  of  Advice  to  the  Privileged 
1 ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  a  poem,  called  The  Conspiracy  of 
(•  In  the  latter  part  of  1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies 
the  London  Constitutional  Society,  to  present  an  addrei^s  to  the  na- 
convention  of  France.  Information  of  the  notice  which  the  British 
mnent  had  taken  of  this  mission,  led  him  to  think  that  it  would  be 
I  to  return  to  England,  and  he  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  for  about 
years.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed  his  most  popular 
,  entitled  Hasty  Pudding.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  consul 
B  United  States  at  Algiers,  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
ind  to  redeem  all  American  citizens  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of 
jy.  After  discharging  these  duties,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  again 
;iDg  in  trade,  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  In  1805,  he  returned 
I  native  country,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Washington,  where  he 
.yed  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  most 
r  distinguished  statesmen.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  publica- 
{  the  Golumbiad,  which  was  based  upon  a  poem  written  while  he 
D  the  army,  and  published  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the 
it  The  Vision  of  Columbus.  This  was  issued  in  a  style  of  elegance 
I  few  works,  either  American  or  European,  have  ever  equalled, 
II9  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  in  October  of  the  fol< 
§  year,  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  empercnr  Napoleon,  at 
i.    He  immediately  set  ofif  on  this  mission,  traveUmg  day  and  Qi|^t  i 
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Irat  his  taste  was  eccentric,  and  he  was  Tery  pedantic  and  cieduhras.  E& 
publications  are  382  in  number ;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  0  Magnaf- 
ua  Christi  Americani. 

M'DONOUGH,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  naral  officer,  was  bom  m  New- 
castle county,  Delaware,  and  afWr  his  father^  death  in  1796,  he  obtained 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  and  went  out  with  our  fleet  to  the  MediterraneaiL 
In  1812,  at  the  age  of  twen^-seven,  he  commanded  the  American  forces 
on  lake  Champlain.  In  the  battle  of  September  11,  1814,  after  an  action 
of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  he  obtained  a  complete  Tictory,  whid^ 
he  announced  to  the  war  department  in  the  fdHowing  terms  r — *  The 
Ahnighty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal  Tictory  on  lake  Cham.* 
plain,  in  the  capture  of  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  slo<^s  of  war  of  the 
enemy.'  The  state  of  New  York  gave  him  a  thousand  furres  of  land  00 
the  bay  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  He  died  in  November^  1826,  al 
about  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

MIDDLETON,  Akthub,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1743,  and  received'  his  education  in  En* 
rope.  Soon  after  his  retum  home,  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  ihf 
revolutionary  movements,  and  in  }776,  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates 
from  his  native  state  to  the  American  congress.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1777,  he  resigned  his  seat,  leaving  behind  a  character  for  the  purest  patri- 
otism and  unwavering  resolution.  In  the  year  1779,  many  of  the  south 
em  plantations  were  ravaged,  and  that  of  Mr.  Middleton  did  not  escape- 
On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  con- 
finement for  nearly  a  year.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  a  representative  t^ 
congress,  and  again  in  1782.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  into  retirement, 
and  died  in  1787. 

MONROE,  James,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  17^9,  and  was  educated  in 
William  and  Mary  college.  He  entered  the  revolutionary  war,  in  177^, 
as  a  cadet,  was  at  the  battles  of  Haerlem  Heights  and  White  Plains,  and 
in  the  attack  on  Trenton,  and  rose  through  the  r^nk  of  lieutenant  to  that 
of  captain.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantowij, 
and  Monmouth,  as  aid  to  lord  Sterling.  Besuroing  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  after  being  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  Virginia  and  the  council,  he  was  elected,  in  1783,  a  membcar 
of  the  old  congress.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  1794,  went  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Prance, 
and  in  1799,  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1803,  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  extraordinary  to  France,  in  the  same  year  minister  to  London, 
and  in  the  next  minister  to  Spain.  In  1806,  he  was  again  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  minister  to  London.  He  was 
subsequently  governor  of  Virginia;  in  1811,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this  department,  and  for  some 
time  those  of  the  department  of  war  till  1817.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  president  of  tne  Union,  and  in  1821,  was  re-elected  by  a  vote 
unanimous,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  vote  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
died  in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1831. 

MONTGOMERY,  Richard,  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  leTo- 
lution,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and 
fought  with  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  1759.  He  sul^equently  left 
the  army  and  settled  in  New  York.    Joining  the  cause  of  the  eobnie^  be 
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BAYABD,  Iambs  A.,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  politician,  was  bom  iq 
biladelphia,  in  1767,  and  educated  at  Princeton  college.  In  the  yea^ 
164,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  admission  to  the  bar» 
tiled  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he  soon  acquired  practice  and  con^ 
leration.  He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress  towards  the  close  of  the 
[ministration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  first  particularly  distinguished  himself 
conducting  the  impeachment  of  senator  Blount  In  18M,  he  was  electt 
1  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  and 
mained  for  several  years  a  conspicuous  member  of  that  assembly.  In 
Q3v  he  was  appointed  by  president  Madison  one  of  the  ministers  to  con- 
ade  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  assisted  in  the  successful 
mtiations  at  Ghent,  in  the  following  year.  He  then  received  the  ap- 
■ntment  of  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  retersburgh,  but  an  alarming  ill- 
■8  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  the  United  States.  He  died 
lOD  after  his  arrival  home,  in  July,  1815. 

BELKNAP,  Jereky,  an  eminent  historian  and  divine,  was  born  at 
oaton,  Massachusetts,  in  1744,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  ia 
ffifi.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry  at  Dover,  New 
ipshire,  and  afterwards  in  his  native  town.  He  was  one  of  the  foun? 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
to  the  promotion  of  its  objects  and  interests.  His  published  works 
m,  the  History  of  New  Hampshire,  American  Biography,  and  a  number 
'  political,  literary  and  religious  tracts.  His  writings  are  characterized 
f  ffieat  research,  clear  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  style.  He  died 
;  Mston,  in  1798. 

BENEZET,  Anthoxt,  a  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  1713,  at  St.  Quen? 
It  in  Picardy,  of  Protestant  parents,  who  first  settled  in  London,  and  after* 
uda  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  intended  for  a  merchant,  but  apprenticed 
imself  to  a  cooper,  and  subsequently  became  a  school-master,  and  a  mem* 
T  of  the  society  of  Friends.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  acts  of  benevo^ 
nee,  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  atrocious  slave  trade. 
few  hours  before  his  death,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  to  give,  from  his  bu? 
an,  six  dollars  to  a  poor  widow.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  thousands ; 
id  at  the  grave,  an  American  officer  exclaimed,  *  I  would  rather  be  An* 
ony  Benezet,  in  that  cofiHn,  than  George  Washington,  with  all  his  fame.' 
enezet  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Caution  to 
mt  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  and  an  Historical  Account  of  Guinea. 
BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  an  American  naval  officer,  \vas  bom  in  Pbiladel- 
lia,  in  1750.  He  entered  the  British  fleet  in  1770,  having  previously 
ired  several  years  as  a  seaman  on  board  merchant  ships.  On  the  com* 
ancement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  he 
tamed  to  Philadelphia,  and  received  from  congress  the  captaincy  of  the 
ndrew  Doria,  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  employed  in  the  expedition  against 
cw  Providence.  Towards  the  close  of  1776,  he  received  command  of 
«  Bandolph,  a  new  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  with  which  he  soon  cap* 
led  a  Jamaica  fleet,  of  four  sail,  richly  la&n.  This  prize  he  carried  into 
harleston,  and  was  soon  after  furnished  by  the  govemment  of  that  town 
ith  four  additional  vessels,  to  attack  several  British  cmisers,  at  that  time 
mssing  the  commerce  of  the  vicinity.  He  fell  in  with  the  royal  line-ofi 
Ude  8l)ip  Y^ioumthy  of  sixty-four  guosi  on  the  9eventh  of  March|  VHS^ 
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and,  after  an  action  of  twenty  minutes,  perished,  witli  all  his  emr  eaeep! 
four,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  ship. 

BLAKELY,  Johnston,  a  captain  in  the  United  States  i»Ty  dnring  thii  V^ 
late  war,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1781.  Two  years  after,  his  faitheT  end*  pe 
grated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Young  Blake^  [I 
ly  was  placed,  in  1796,  at  the  university  of  North  Carolina ;  hat  circanh  [• 
stances  having  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  adequate  support,  he  left  col* 
lege,  and  in  1800  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant.  In  1813,  he  was  ap*  ir 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Wasp,  and  in  this  vessel  took  his  Britamue 
majesty's  ship  Reindeer,  after  an  action  of  nineteen  minutes.  The  Wssp 
afterwards  put  into  L'Orient ;  from  which  port  she  sailed  August  27.  Oi 
the  evening  of  the  first  of  September,  1814,  she  fell  in  with  four  sail,  st  }£ 
considerable  distances  from  each  other.  One  of  these  was  the  brig  of  wv  % 
Avon,  which  struck,  after  a  severe  action ;  but  captain  Blakely  was  m  •;! 
vented  from  taking  possession,  by  the  approach  of  another  Tessel.  Thi  V" 
enemy  reported  that  they  had  sunk  the  Wasp  by  the  first  broadside ;  Ut  j 
she  was  afterwards  spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the  Western  isles.  After  thi^  r 
we  hear  of  her  no  more.  Captain  Blakely  was  considered  a  man  of  u-  t 
common  courage  and  intellect.  )■ 

BOONE,  Daniel,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Kentucky,  was  bom  il 
Virginia,  and  wass  from  infancy  addicted  to  huntincf  in  the  woods.     He  Mt 
out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  region  of  Kentucky,  in  May,  ITM^ 
with  five  companions.     After  meeting  with  a  variety  of  adventures,  BoeM 
was  left  with  his  brother,  the  only  white  men  in  the  wilderness.    Thty 
passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin,  and  in  the  summer  of  1770,  travened  tM 
country  to  the  Cumberland  river.     In  September,  1773,  Boone  commencsl 
his  removal  to  Kentucky,  with  his  own  and  five  other  families.     He  wtt 
joined  by  forty  men,  who  put  themselves  under  his  direction  ;  bat  beinf 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  settlements  €B 
Clinch  river.     Boone  was  afterwards  employed  by  a  company  of  Noitk 
Carolina,  to  buy,  from  the  Indians,  lands  on  the  south  side  or  the  Kentockf 
river.     In  April,  1775,  he  built  a  fort  at  Salt-spring,  where  BoonesboToa|h 
is  now  situated.     Here  he  sustained  several  sieges  from  the  Indians,  SM 
was  once  taken  prisoner  by  them,  while  hunting  with  a  number  of  Ui 
men.     In  1782,  the  depredations  of  the  savages  increased  to  an  alannioff 
extent,  and  Boone,  with  other  militia  officers,  collected   one  hundred  ani 
seventy-six  men,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  a  large  body,  who  had  maicbel 
beyond  the  Blue  Licks,  forty  miles  from  Lexington.     From  that  time  till 
1798,  he  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     In  that  yesTi 
having  received  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  Spanish 
authorities,  he  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana,  with  his  children  and  IoIlo1^ 
ers,  who  were  presented  with  eight  hundred  acres  each.     He  settled  witk 
them  at  Charette,  on  the  Missouri  river,  where  he  followed  his  nsnsl 
course  of  life, — hunting  and  trapping  bears,-<^till  September,  1822,  whm 
he  died,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He  expired  while  oa  Ui 
knees,  taking  aim  at  some  object,  and  was  found  in  that  position,  with  Ul 
gun  resting  on  the  trunk  pf  a  tree. 

BOUDINOT,  Elias,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Huguenots,  was  boa 
tn  Philadelphia,  in  1740.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  entered  ion 
dw  prsetice  of  ihe  bw  in  New  Jersey,  wherv  he  sooir  xoat  to  couidendil 


atnence.  In  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1782, 
ras  elected  president  of  that  body.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed 
ii  profession,  but,  in  1789,  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
entatiTea  of  the  United  States,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  six 
ears.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Washington  director  of  the  national 
imt,  hi  which  office  he  remained  for  about  twelve  years.  Resigning  this 
Ece«  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  resided  from  that  time  in  Burlington, 
few  Jersey.  Here  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospi- 
iity,  and  m  discharging  all  the  duties  of  an  expansive  and  ever  active 
sneTolence.  Being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  made  munificent 
onations  to  various  charitable  and  theological  institutions,  and  was  one  of 
le  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Of 
lis  institution  he  was  the  first  president,  and  it  was  particularly  the  object 
f  his  princelv  bounty.     He  died  in  October,  1821. 

BO WDOIN,  James,  a  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Boston, 
B  the  year  1727,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1745.  He 
ook  an  early  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  the  British  government 
qwn  the  provincial  rights,  and  in  1774  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first 
»ng^ss.  The  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  attendance,  and  his  place 
VBS  afterwards  filled  by  Mr.  Hancock.  In  1778,  he  was  chosen  president 
if  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1785,  was  appointed  governor  of  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hasrachusetts  convention  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
aonstitation  of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself  in  its  favor.  He 
iras  the  first  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  established 
It  Boston  in  1780,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  several  foreign  societies 
if  distinction.     He  died  at  Boston,  in  1790. 

BOYLSTON,  Zabdiel,  was  born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1684. 
le  studied  medicine  at  Boston,  and  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
lion  in  that  place.  In  1721,  when  the  small  pox  broke  out  in  Boston,  aod 
ipiead  alarm  through  the  whole  country,  the  practice  of  inoculation  was 
Dtrodueed  by  Dr.  Boylston,  notwithstanding  it  was  discouraged  by  the 
eat  of  the  faculty,  and  a  public  ordinance  was  passed  to  prohibit  it.  Ha 
lersevered  in  his  practice,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  had 
he  satisfaction  of  seeing  inoculation  in  general  use  in  Kew  England,  for 
ome  time  before  it  became  common  in  Great  Britain.  In  1725,  he  visited 
Sngland,  where  he  was  received  with  much  attention,  and  was  elected  a 
ellow  of  the  Royal  society.  Upon  his  return,  he  continued  at  the  head 
»f  his  profession  for  many  years,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Be- 
ides  communications  to  the  Koyal  society,  he  published  two  treatises  on 
he  small  pox.     He  died  in  1766. 

BRADFORD,  William,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
D  1755.  After  graduating  at  Princeton  college,  he  pursued  the  study  of 
he  law.  and  in  1779,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  in  1791, 
le  was  made  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native  state.  In  1794, 
le  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  held  this 
»flice  till  his  death.  In  1793,  he  published  an .  Inquiry  how  far  the  Pu- 
lishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in  Pennsylvania.     He  died  in  1795.     He 

IS  a  man  of  integrity,  industry,  and  talent. 

BBAINABD,  J.  G.  C,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Con* 
64  43 
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fiecticut,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1815.  He  paimied  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  into  practice  at  Middletown,  Connecti* 
cut ;  but  not  finding  the  degree  of  success  that  he  expected,  he  returned 
in  a  short  time  to  his  native  town,  whence  he  removed  to  Haitford,  to  un- 
dertake the  editorial  charge  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror.  His  poems  wero 
chiefly  short  pieces,  composed  for  the  columns  of  that  paper,  and  afterwards 
collected  into  a  *  rolume.  They  display  much  pathos,  boldoeM,  and  origi- 
nality.     Braina  1  died  of  consumption,  in  1828. 

BRAINERD,  David,  the  celebrated  missionary,  was  bom  at  Haddam« 
Connecticut,  in  1718.     From  an  early  period  he  was  remarkable  for  a  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind,  and  in  1739,  became  a  member  of  Yale  college,  whers 
he  was  distinguished  for  application,  and  general  coirectness  of  conduct 
He  was  expelled  from  this  institution  in  1742,  in  consequence  of  having 
Raid,  in  the  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  that  one  of  the  tutors  was  as  de- 
void of  grace  as  a  chair.     In  the  spring  of  1742,  he  be^n  the  study  ot 
divinity,  and  at  the  end  of  July,  was  licensed  to  preach.     Having  receivai 
from  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  an  appointment  at 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  he  commenced  his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  a  Til- 
lage of  lUfassachusetts,  situated  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany.    He  ie> 
mained  there  about  twelve  months,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  Kaunameeb 
to  Stockbridge,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Delaware  Indians,    b 
1744,  he  was  ordained  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  fixed  his  residencs 
near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  about 
a  year.     From  this  place,  he  removed  to  Crosweeksung,  in  New  JeiseTf 
,where  his  efforts  among  the  Indians  were  crowned  with  great  success.    U 
1747,  he  went  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  passed  the  IC" 
inainder  of  his  life  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.    He 
died,  after  great  sufferings,  in  1747.     His  publications  are  a  narrative  of 
his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  and  his  journal  of  a  remarkable  work  of  grue 
among  a  number  of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  1746. 

BRANDT,  a  noted  half-blooded  Indian  chief,  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  wii 
educated  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  made  very  conside* 
rable  attainments  in  knowledge.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  British,  and  headed  the  party  which  destroyed  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Wyoming.  He  resided  in  Cfanada  after  the  war,  and  died 
there  in  1807. 

BROOKS,  John,  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  was  bom  in  Medford, 
r^Iassachusetts,  in  the  year  1752.  After  receiving  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, he  was  placed  with  Dr.  Tufts,  to  study  the  profession  of  medicine. 
On  completing  his  studies,  he  commenced  practice  in  the  neighboring 
(own  of  Reading,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
When  this  event  occurred,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  company  of 
minute  men,  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  conti- 
nental service.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  acquired  the  confidence  of  Washington.  In  1777,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga.  On  the  disbandinjp  of  the  army,  colonel  Brooks 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Medford  and  the  vicinity,  and  was 
>oon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  society.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  major-general  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and  his 
diTision  reod^red  efficient  ser?ice  to  the  govenunent  in  tha  insonectioa  of 


178b.  Genefal  firooks  also  represented  his  town  in  thd  general  court,  mnd 
w  ft  deleffBte  to  the  state  conrention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con* 
Mention.  In  the  late  war  with  En|fiand,  he  was  the  adjutant-general  of 
/evfemor  Strong,  whom,  on  his  retirement  from  office,  he  was  chosen  to 
noceed.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  ma^trete  with  much  ability « 
for  seven  successive  years,  when  he  retired  to  private  Hfe.  His  remaining 
years  were  passed  in  the  town  of  Medford,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

BROWN,  Chaju.Es  Brockden,  a  distinguished  novelist  and  man  of  let" 
ten,  was  horn  at  Philadelphia,  in  January,  1771.  After  a  good  school 
education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar«  During  the  preparatory  term,  his  mind  was  much  en- 
piged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  when  the  time  approached  for  his  admission 
uto  the  courts,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  profession  altogether.  His 
ussion  for  letters,  and  the  weakness  of  his  physical  constitution,  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  bustle  of  business.  His  first  publication  was  Alcuin,  a 
Dialogue  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  written  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1797.  The  first  of  his  novels,  issued  in  1798,  was  Wieland,  a  powerful 
and  original  romance,  which  soon  acquired  reputation.  After  this,  follow*' 
ed  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar  Huntley,  and  Clara  Howard,  in  rapid 
snccession,  the  last  being  published  in  1801.  The  last  of  his  novels,  Jane 
Talbot,  was  originally  published  in  London,  in  1804,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  its  predecessors.  In  1799,  Brown  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review ;  a  work  which  he  continued 
(or  about  a  year  and  a  half,  with  much  industry  and  ability.  In  1805,  he 
Beaamenced  anocfaer  journal,  with  the  title  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and 
American  Register ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  persevered  for  five  years« 
Daring  the  same  interval,  he  found  time  to  write  three  large  political  nam- 
pUets,  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana,  on  the  British  Treaty,  and  on  Com- 
Daercial  Restrictions.  In  1806,  he  commenced  a  semi-annual  American 
Register,  five  volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  publish,  and 
irhich  must  long  be  consulted  as  a  valuable  body  of  annals.  Besides  these 
trorks,  and  many  miscellaneous  pieces,  published  in  different  periodicals* 
le  left  in  manuscript  an  unfinished  system  of  geography,  which  has  been 
represented  to  possess  uncommon  merit  He  died  of  consumption,  in 
L810. 

BROWN,  John,  was  bom,  in  1736,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
ma  a  leader  of  the  party  which,  in  1772,  destroyed  the  British  sloop  of 
irar  Grasper,  in  Narragansctt  bay.  He  became  an  enterprising  and  weal- 
hf  merchant,  and  was  the  first  in  his  native  state  who  traded  with  the 
Baat  Indies  and  China.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  was 
I  generous  patron  of  literature,  and  a  great  projector  of  works  of  public 
iSity.     He  died  in  1803. 

Bti^CKMINSTER,  Joseph  Stevens,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  was 
x>m  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784.  His  male  ancestors,  on 
x>th  sides,  for  several  generations,  were  clergymen,  and  some  of  them  of 
ronsiderable  eminence.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1800, 
kvitb  much  distinction,  and  spent  the  ensuing  four  yeara  in  the  study  of 
:heology  and  general  literature*  He  was  ordained  minister  over  the 
shurch  in  Brattle-street,  Boston,  in  January,  1805.  In  the  ensuing  year, 
he  embarked  for  Europe,  with  the  hopes  of  repairing  his  constitution,  which 
tuul  aufiered  much  from  attacks  of  epilepsy*    He  returned  in  the  autumo 
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PINKNET,  WoxjAM,  an  eloquent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  m 
Maryland,  in  1764,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  under  the  instmc- 
tion  of  judge  Chase.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1786,  and  soon 
gave  indications  of  possessing  superior  powers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  Maryland,  which  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  In  1796 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  British  treaty.  Tht 
state  of  Maryland  also  employed  him  to  procure  a  settlement  of  its  claims 
on  the  bank  of  England,  and  he  recovered  for  it  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  detained  him  in  England  till  the  year  1804, 
when  he  returned  and  resumed  his  professional  labors.  In  1806,  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  London,  and  in  1808,  received  the  authori- 
ty of  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1811, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  attorney-general.  This  office  he  held  till 
1814.  During  the  incursion  of  the  British  into  Maryland,  he  comnumd- 
ed  a  battalion,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburgh,  in  August, 
1814.  He  was  afterwards  representative  in  congress,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Russia,  envoy  to  Naples,  and  in  1819,  senator  in  congress.  In 
the  last  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1822. 

PINKNEY,  Edward  Coate,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1802,  passed  his  infancy  in  England,  and  was  placed  as  a  student  in 
Baltimore  college  at  the  as^e  of  ten  or  eleven.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  quitted  the  navy  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  published,  in  1825,  a  volume  of  poems,  which  possess  much 
beauty.     He  died  in  1828. 

PREBLE,  Edward,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Falmouth, 
in  Maine,  in  1761,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  1779.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war 
distinguished  himself  by  capturing  a  British  vessel  at  Penobscot.  In 
1798,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig  Pickering,  and  soon 
after  to  the  Essex.  He  commanded,  in  1803,  a  fleet  sent  as^ainst  the 
Barbary  powers,  and  repeatedly  attacked  Tripoli  with  considerable  success. 
In  1804,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1807. 

PUTNAM,  Israel,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1718.  He  received  but  a  meagre  education,  and 
removing  to  Connecticut,  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  French  war  he 
commanded  a  company,  and  was  engaged  in  several  contests  with  the 
enemy.  In  1756,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  savages,  and  was  exposed 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  He  obtained  his  release  in  1759,  and  returned 
to  his  farm.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  joined  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  major-general,  and  distinguished  himsell  at 
Bunker's  hill.  In  1776,  he  was  sent  to  complete  the  fortifications  at  New 
York,  and  afterwards  to  fortify  Philadelphia.  In  the  winter  of  1777,  he 
was  stationed  with  a  small  body  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  spring  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  remained  most  of  Uie  time  till 
the  close  of  1779,  when  he  was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Hs 
died  in  1790.  He  was  brave,  energetic,  and  one  of  the  most  efljcient  o& 
cers  of  the  revolution. 

QUINC  Y,  JosiAH,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  patriot,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1743,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He  soon  became 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  distinguished  Of  his  active  eauvtioiis 
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uurtrr  had  coaneaced,  and  the  struggle  was  soon  carried  on  with  con- 
■ianWe  warmth.  Mr.  Carroll  wieldra  a  vifforous  pen«  and  waa  aoon 
imown  aa  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  Sfaryland.  He  foresaw  at 
an  early  hour  ihat  the  appeal  to  arms  must  finally  oq  made,  and  boldly  re« 
commanded  due  preparation. 

Early  in  1776,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Canada,  to 
induce  the  people  of  that  province  to  join  us  in  the  opposition  to  the 
mother  country.  This  mission  was  inefiectual.  Mr.  Carroll  returned  in 
June,  1776,  and  immediately  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Maryland.  Being  aften^'ards  elected  a  member  of  the  congress, 
he  pres«nted  his  credentials  to  this  body  at  Philadelphia  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  and  on  the  second  of  August  following  subscribed  his  name  to 
the  declaration  of  independence. 

At  the  time  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  daring 
men  of  the  age ;  as  his  property  was  immense,  and  its  ultimate  loss  waa 
considered  rationally  certain.  On  his  entrance  into  congress,  he  waa 
immediately  appointed  to  the  board  of  war,  of  which  he  was  an  efficient 
member.  I)uring  the  war,  he  bore  his  part  with  unabated  vigor,  and  waa 
often,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  and  of  the 
convention  of  his  native  state ;  discharging  his  duties  in  both  relations 
with  fidelity,  energy,  and  attention.  In  1778,  he  left  congress,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  councils  of  his  native  state.  When  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  went  into  operation,  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  a  senator 
from  Maryland,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  organization  of  the  government, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  To  this  office  he  was  elected  for  a  second 
lerm. 

In  1801,  he  quitted  public  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-lour,  and  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  tranquil  honor,  and  unalloyed  prosperity* 
He  survived  all  his  companions  of  the  immortal  instrument  oi  our  inde- 
pendence, and  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1832;  the  *  patriarch  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.' 

CARTER,  Nathanikl  II.,  a  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1811.  In  1816, 
he  ^vas  chosen  professor  of  languages  at  the  college  where  he  was  edur 
cated,  and  was  subsequently  editor  of  the  New  York  Statesman.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  few  occasional  poems,  and  of  Travels  in  Europe,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  He  died  in  Marseilles,  where  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his 
health,  in  January,  1830. 

CARVER,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  traveller,  bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
1732,  was  a  grandson  of  the  governor  of  that  province.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  embraced  a  military  life,  and  served  with 
reputation  till  the  peace  of  1763.  The  years  1766,  1767,  and  1768,  he 
spent  in  exploring  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  he  added  considera- 
bly to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  visited  England,  in  1769, 
hoping  for  the  patronage  of  government,  but  he  was  disappointed.  In 
1778,  while  in  the  situation  of  clerk  of  a  lottery,  in  Boston,  he  published 
his  travels,  and,  subsequently,  a  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 
Af\er  having  long  contended  with  poverty,  he  died,  in  1780,  of  disease 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  want.  His  narrations  have  all 
the  interest  of  fiction,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  in  8om# 

respects  be  considered  the  work  of  fancy. 
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CHASE,  Samuel,  judge  of  the  sapreme  cooit  of  Ae  Uniitad  Stetes^ 
WHS  bom  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  in  1741.     He  ma  edncaied  by^ 
his  father,  a  learned  clergyman ;  and  after  studying  for  two  yean  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Annapolis,  al  the  age  of 
twenty.     In  1774,  he  was  sent  to  the  congress  of  Philadeljphia  as  a  dele^ 
gate  from  Maryland,  and  he  continued  an  active,  bold,  eloquent,  and  effi- 
cient member  of  this  body  throughout  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.     In  1791,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief 
justice  of  the  general  court  of  Maryland ;  and  in  1796,  president  Wash- 
ington made  him  an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.     He  remained  upon  the  bench  for  fifteen  years,  and  appeared  with 
ability  and  dignity.     It  was  his  ill  fortune,  however,  to  have  his  latter 
days  embittered  by  an  impeachment  by  the  house  of  representatives  at 
"Washington.     This  impeachment  originated  in  political  animosities,  from 
the  offence  which  his  conduct  in  the  circuit  court  had  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic  party.     The  trial  of  the  judge  before  the  senate  is  memoraUe  on 
account  of  the  excitement  which  it  occasioned,  the  ability  of  the  defence^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  acquittal.     Judge  Chase  continued  to  exercise  hk 
judicial  functions  till  181 1,  when  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  expired  oo 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  in  that  year.     He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  a  mm 
of  high  intellect  and  undaunted  courage. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  and  an  able  wn- 
ter,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1754,  and,  after  going  throogfi 
the  preparatory  studies,  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Boston.     For  several  years  before  the  revolution,  he   was  a  leading  cha- 
racter among  the  whigs  and  patriots ;  and  on  the  commencement  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  physician  general  to  the  army.     While  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  him  in  this  capacity,  he  was  suspected  of 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  immediately  arrested 
and  imprisoned.     After  remaining  some  time  in  prison,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  depart  for  the  West  Indies.     The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
never  heard  from  afterwards.     He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  occasional 
poems,  serious,  pathetic,  and  satirical,  which  possess  considerable  merit; 
and  an  oration,  delivered  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1773. 

CLINTON,  James,  was  born  in  1736,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York.  He  displayed  an  early  inclination  for  a  milita- 
ry life,  and  held  successively  several  offices  in  the  militia  and  provincial 
troops.  During  the  French  war  he  exhibited  many  proofs  of  courace,and 
received  the  appointment  of  captain-commandant  of  the  four  reffimenis, 
levied  for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontiers  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and 
Orange.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New 
York  .forces,  and  in  the  same  year  marched  with  Montgomery  to  Qaebec. 
During  the  war,  he  rendered  eminent  services  to  his  country,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  it  retired  to  enjoy  repose  on  his  ample  estates.  He  wa^ 
however,  frequently  called  from  retirement  by  the  unsolicited  voice  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.     He  died  in  1812. 

ClINTON,  Geobge,  vice-president  of  Ae  United  States,  was  bom  in 
the  county  of  Ulster,  New  York,  in  1739,  and  was  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  In  1768,  he  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  colonial 
assembly,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in  177^. 
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la  1778,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  mstei* 
^      coonty,  and  some  time  after  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  tbe  United  States, 
I      and  continued  during  the  process  of  tbe  war  to  render  important  services 
Id  die  military  department.     In  April,  1777,  he  was  elected  both  gorernor 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and  was  continued  in  the  former 
office  for  eighteen  years.     He  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the 
convention  which  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  to  deliberate  on 
the  new  federal  constitution.     In  1801,  he  again  accepted  the  office  of 
gofemor,  and  after  continuing  in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  was 
defated  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  ;  a  dignity  which  he 
leiained  till  his  death  at  Washington,  in  1812.     In  private  he  was  kind 
and  amiable,  and  as  a  public  man  he  is  entitled  to  respectful  remem- 
kance. 

CLINTON,  De  Witt,  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange 
coanty,  New  York.     He  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  commenced 
die  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  was  never  much 
cuaged   in  professional   practice.     He   early  imbibed  a  predilection  for 
poutical  life,  and  was  appointed  the  private  secretary  of  his  uncle,  George 
Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  state.     In  1797,  he  was  sent  to  the  legisU- 
tare  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  two  years  after  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate.     In  1801,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  two  sessions.     He  retired 
from  the  senate  in  1803,  in  consequence  of  his  election  to  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York ;  an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected,  with  the 
iotermission  of  but  two  years,  till  1815,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  by 
the  violence  of  party  politics.     In  1817,  he  was  elected,  almost  unani- 
mously, governor  of  the  state,  was  again  chosen  in  1820,  but  in  1822 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election.     In  1810,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  senate  of  his  state,  one  of  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, but  the  displeasure  of  his  political  opponents  having  been  excited, 
he  was  removed  from  this  office,  in  1823,  by  a  vote  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature.     This  insult  created  a  strong  reaction  in  popular  feeling, 
and  Mr.  Clinton  was  immediately  nominated  for  governor,  and  elected  by 
an  unprecedented  majority.     In  1S26,  he  was  again  elected,  but  he  died 
before  the  completion  of  his  term.     He  expired  very  suddenly,  whilst  sit- 
ting in  his  library  after  dinner,  Feb.  11,  1828.     Mr.  Clinton  was  not  only 
eminent  as  a  statesman,  but  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  rank  as  a  man  of 
learning.     He  was  a  member  of  a  large  part  of  the  benevolent,  literary 
and  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
several  foreign  societies.     His  productions  are  numerous,  consisting  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  to  the  state  legislature ;  his  discourses  before  vari- 
ous institutions ;  his  speeches  in  the  senate  of  the  Union ;  his  addresses 
to  the  army  during  the  late  war;  his  communications   concerning  the 
canal ;  his  judicial  opinions ;  and  various  fugitivepicces.     His  national 
cervices  were  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  Efrie  canal,  especially, 
though  the  honor  of  projecting  it  may  belong  to  another,  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  patriotism  and  perseverance  of  Clinton. 

CLYMER,  George,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1739.  He  was  lefi  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  and  after  the  com{rfetion  of  his  studies,  he  entered 
the  counting  bouse  of  his  uncle.    When  the  difficulties  commenced  be- 
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tween  Grfeat  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Clymer  wu  tmoog  the  £M 
to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  coantry, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety.  la  1775,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  continental  treasurers,  but  resigned  this  office 
soon  after  his  first  election  to  congress,  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  178D,  he 
was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  strongly  advocated  there  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
colonel  Hawkins  and  colonel  Pickens,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kee and  Creek  Indians,  in  Georgia.  He  was  subsequently  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  bank,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     He  died  in  1813. 

COLDEN,  Cadwallader,  was  born  in  Dunse,  Scotland,  in  1688. 
After  studying  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine  and  mathematical  science,  until  the  year  1708,  when  he  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania,  and  practised  physic  with  much  reputation,  till 
1715.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  attracted  some  attention  by  t 
paper  on  Animal  Secretions,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Halley  before  the 
koyal  society.  Again  repairing  to  America,  he  settled,  in  1718,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  relinquishing  the  practice  of  physic,  turned  his 
attention  to  public  aiiairs,  and  became  successively  surveyor  ^neral  of  the 
province,  master  in  chancery,  member  of  the  council,  and  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. His  political  character  was  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  firm 
ness  of  his  conduct  during  the  violent  commotions  which  preceded  the 
revolution.  In  1775,  he  retired  to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where  he  died 
in  September,  of  the  following  year,  a  few  hours  before  nearly  one  fourth 
part  of  the  city  of  New- York  was  reduced  to  ashes.  His  productions 
were  numerous,  consisting  of  botanical  and  medical  essays.  Among  them 
were  treatises  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  Virtues  of  the  Great 
Water  Dock.  His  descriptions  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  Ame- 
rican plants  were  printed  in  the  Acta  Upsalicnsia.  He  also  published  the 
History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  and  a  work  on  the  Cause  of  Gravita- 
tion, afterwards  republished  by  Dodsley,  under  the  title  of  The  Principles 
of  Action  in  Matter.  He  left  many  valuable  manuscripts  on  a  variety  of 
jubjects. 

COOPER,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1725.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  the  church,  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er, at  a  very  early  age.  After  an  useful  and  popular  ministry  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  he  died  in  1783.  He  was  a  sincere  and  liberal  christian,  and 
in  his  profession  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  day,  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  did 
much  to  promote  it.  With  the  exception  of  political  essays  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  his  productions  were  exclusively  sermons. 

COPLEY,  John  Singleton,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1738.  He  began  to  paint  without  any  instruction  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  executed  pieces  unsurpassed  by  his  later  productions. 
He  visited  Italy  in  1774,  and  in  1776  went  to  England,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  in  consequence  of  the  convulsed  state  of  his  native 
country.  He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  portrait  paintinfif  in  London,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  academy.  His  celebrated  picture, 
styled  The  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  at  once  established  his  fame,  and  ha 
enabled  to  pursue  his  profession  with  success  and  unabated  aidof. 
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1  lus  tnddan  death  in  1815.  Among  his  most  celebrated  productionflr, 
«  Major  FieiBon's  Death  on  the  iuand  of  Jersey ;  Charles  I.  in  the 
Miae  of  commons,  demanding  of  the  speaker  the  five  impeached  mem- 
sn ;  the  Surrender  of  Admiral  De  Winter  to  Lord  Duncan ;  Samuel 
nd  Eli;  and  a  number  of  portraits  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
imOy. 

CuAFTS,  WiLUAM,  a  lawyer  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in 
Iharleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1787.  He  received  his  education  at  Har* 
•id  college,  and  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired  some 
Bpatation  for  talent  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Siiolina  legislature,  and  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier. 
b  died  at  Lebanon  springs.  New  York,  in  1826.  A  collection  of  his 
rovkSy  comprising  poems,  essays  in  prose,  and  orations,  with  a  biographi- 
il  memoir,  was  published  in  Charleston,  in  1828. 

CRAIK,  James,  was  born  in  Scotland,  where  he  received  his  education 
IT  the  medical  service  of  the  British  army.  He  came  to  the  colony  of 
Virginia  in  early  life,  and  accompanied  Washington  in  his  expeditions 
gainst  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1754;  and  in  the  followmg  year 
itended  Braddock  in  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  assisted  in 
lesnnff  his  wounds.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  by  the 
id  of  his  early  and  fast  friend,  general  Washington,  he  was  transferred 
>  the  medical  department  in  the  continental  army,  and  rose  to  the  first 
ink  and  distinction.  He  continued  in  the  anny  to  the  end  of  the  war* 
nd  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  on  the  memorable  19th  of 
Kctoiber,  1781.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  removed  to  the 
sigfaborhood  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  in  1798  was  once  more  appointed  by 
Fuhington  to  his  former  station  in  the  medical  staff.  He  was  present 
ith  his  illustrious  friend  in  his  last  moments,  and  died  in  1814,  in  the 
Ith  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  skilful  and  successful  physician,  and 
Fashington  mentioned  him  as  *my  compatriot  in  arms,  my  old  and 
itimate  friend.' 

DALE,  Richard,  an  American  naval  commander,  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
I  1756.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and  in  1776,  he 
atered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  the  American  brig  of  war  Lexington. 
1  the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  afler 
twelve-month  confinement  he  escaped  from  Mill  prison,  and  succeeded 
k  reaching  France.  Here  he  joined,  in  the  character  of  master's  mate, 
le  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  then  commanding  the  American  ship  Bon 
[omme  Richard.  He  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and 
Ignalized  himself  in  the  sanguinary  engagement  between  the  Bon  Homme 
Uchard  and  the  English  frigate  Serapis.  In  1794,  the  United  States 
lade  him  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  in  1801,  he  took  command  of  the 
.merican  squadron,  which  sailed  in  that  year  from  Hampton  roads  to  the 
[editerranean.  From  the  year  1802,  he  passed  his  life  in  Philadelphia, 
I  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  estate,  ana  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
idaens.  He  died  in  1826,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  intelli- 
rot  seaman. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in 

fS9 ;  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Westminster.     In  1783,  he 

ft  Jamaica  for  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia;  taking  the 

itb  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1785,  he  was  admitteil 
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to  practise  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  in  foar  or  five  yean  is 
the  courts  of  the  Union.  During  this  time  he  prepared  Us  Eeports*  and 
was  engaged  in  various  literary  pursuits,  writing  much  in  the  periodical 
journals.  He  occupied  successively  the  offices  of  secretary  oC  Annsylva- 
nia,  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  secretary  of  the  tseaaary,  and 
secretary  of  war.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1816,  Mr.  Dallas  resigned 
his  political  situation,  and  resumed  the  successful  practice  of  his  profetsioii. 
His  services  as  an  advocate  were  called  for  in  almost  every  part  of  the* 
union;  hut  in  the  midst  of  very  flattering  expectations  he  died  at  Trenton, 
in  1817. 

DAVIE,  William  Richardson,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  horn  in 
England,  in  1756.  He  was  brought  to  America  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
received  his  education  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  gradualed 
in  1776.  After  pursuing  for  a  short  time  the  study  of  the  law,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  legion  of  Pulaski,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  efficiency  and  courage  as  an  officer.  On  the  termination  of 
the  war,  he  devoted  himself  with  eminent  success  to  the  practice  of  tbe 
law.  In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  to  represeDt 
that  state  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Unavoidable  absence  prevented  him  from  affixing  his  name  lo 
that  instrument.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  1799,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  France.  He  died  at  Camden,  in  1820.  He  was  a  man  of  a  dignified 
and  noble  person,  courage  as  a  soldier,  and  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

DEANE.  Silas,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Fnuieey 
was  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale  college.  He  was  elected 
member  of  congress  in  1774,  and  sent  two  years  after  as  agent  to  France, 
but  was  superseded,  in  1777,  and  returned.  Involved  in  suspicions  from 
which  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  letuming 
to  Europe,  died  in  poverty  in  England,  in  1789. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  in  1779,  and  received  his  education  in  Philadelphia.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1798,  and  first  distinguished  himself  when  m  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  by  the  destruction  of  the  American  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  run  upon  a  rock  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  exploit,  the  American  congress  gave  him  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword,  and  the  president  immediately  sent  him  a 
captaincy.  At  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli,  the  next  year,  he  distingnished 
himself  by  the  capture  of  two  of  the  enemy's  boats,  which  were  moored 
along  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  immediately  under  the  batteries. 
When  peace  was  concluded  with  Tripoli,  Decatur  returned  home  in  tbe 
Congpress,  and  afterward  succeeded  commodore  Barron  in  the  command  of 
the  Chesapeake.  In  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  his  chief  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Hacedoniao, 
commanded  by  captain  Carden.  In  January,  1815,  he  attempted  to  sail 
from  New  York,  which  was  then  blockaded  oy  four  British  ships ;  but  the 
frigate  under  his  command  was  injured  in  passmg  the  bar,  and  was  captmed 
by  the  whole  squadron,  after  a  running  nght  of  two  or  three  hours.  He 
was  restored  to  his  country  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
4ider  to  compel  the  Algerines  to  delist  from  their  depredations  on  Ameri 
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AH  eemneioe.  Re  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and 
CQ  less  than  forty-eight  hoars  terrified  the  regency  into  an  entire  accession 
to  all  his  terms.  Thence  he  went  to  Tripoli,  where  he  met  with  like  suc- 
cess. On  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
die  hoard  of  commissioners  for  the  navy,  and  held  that  office  till  March, 
1S80,  when  he  was  shot  in  a  duel  with  commodore  Barron.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  active  and  powerful  frame,  and  possessed  a  high  degree  of  ener- 
gy, saffacity,  and  courage. 

DENNIS,  Joseph,  bom  in  Boston,  in  1768,  displayed  an  early  fondness 
for  polite  literature,  and  entered  Harvard  college  in  1787.  In  1790,  he 
left  this  institution,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  made  little 
progress  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  attach- 
nent  to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  established  a  weekly 
piper  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  The  Tablet,  but  it  died  from  want  of 
patronage.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  Walpole  to  edit  the  Farmer's  Museum, 
a  journal  in  which  he  published  a  series  of  papers  with  the  signature  of 
ibe  Lay  Preacher.  In  1799,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
received  an  appointment  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  subse- 
quently established  the  Port  Folio,  a  journal  which  acquired  reputation 
and  patronage.  He  died  in  1812.  Mr.  Dennie  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
a  beautiful  writer,  but  wanted  the  industry  and  judgment,  which  might 
hate  secured  him  a  competent  subsistence  and  a  permanent  reputation. 

DEXTER,  Samuel,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1761.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  honor,  in  1781.  Engaging  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
■Qon  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  extensive  practice.  He  enjoyed  success- 
iiiely  a  seat  in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  each  of  these  stations  he  secured  a 
commanding  influence.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  of  the  treasury ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
itr.  Jefierson  to  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  public  employments,  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  supreme  court 
»f  the  United  States,  where  he  was  almost  without  a  rival.  He  died  sud- 
denly, at  Athens,  New  York,  in  1816.  Mr.  Dexter  was  tall,  muscular,  and 
well  formed.  His  eloquence  was  clear,  simple  and  cogent ;  and  his  powers 
ivere  such  as  would  have  made  him  eminent  in  any  age  or  nation. 

DICKINSON,  John,  a  celebrated  political  writer,  was  bom  in  Maryland, 
ia  1732,  and  educated  in  Delaware.     He  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and 

iCtised  with  success  in  Philadelphia.     He  was  soon  elected  to  the  state 

islature,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  early  and  efficient  advocate  of 
colonial  rights.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed  by  Pennsylvania  a  delegate  to 
the  first  congress,  held  at  New  York,  and  prepared  the  draft  of  the  bold 
resolutions  of  that  body.  His  celebrated  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Colonies  were  issued  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767 ;  they  were 
raprinted  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  a  French 
Clftnslation  of  them  was  published  at  Pans.  While  in  congress,  he  wrote 
m,  large  number  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  state  papers  of  the  time,  and 
wm  an  orator  he  had  few  superiors  in  that  assembly.  He  conscientiously 
opposed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  his  opinions  upon  this  subject 
rendered  Ynha  for  ji  time  unpopular;  jbw.t  fhey  did  not  permanently  affect  his 
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leputation  and  influence.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  etrngreaSf  and 
president  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  successively.  He  died  at  Wil- 
mington, in  1808.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  great 
knowledge  and  eloquence,  and  much  elegance  of  mind  and  manners. 

DORSEY,  John  Syng,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  nniTersity  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1783,  and  received  an  excellent 
elementary  education  at  a  school  of  the  society  of  Friends.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pursued  it  with  unu- 
Rual  ardor  and  success.  In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  graduated  doctor 
in  physic,  having  previously  defended  with  ability  an  inaugural  disserts* 
tion  on  the  Powers  of  the  Gastric  Liquor  as  a  Solvent  of  the  Urinary 
Calculi.  Soon  after  he  received  his  degree,  the  yellow  fever  reappeared  in 
the  city,  and  a  hospital  was  open  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  those 
sick  with  this  disease,  to  which  he  was  appointed  resident  physician.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  season  he  visited  Ehrope.  On  his  return,  in  1804, 
he  immediately  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  acqoired, 
by  his  popular  manners,  attention  and  talent,  a  large  share  of  business.  In 
1S07  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  surgery,  and  remained  in  this 
ofHce  till  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  ' 
Wistar.  He  opened  the  session  by  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  eloquence 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  university ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  in  one  week  closed  his  existence^ 
He  died  in  1818.  His  Elements  of  Surgery,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first  American  work  on  medknit 
reprinted  in  Europe. 

DRAYTON,  William  Hbnrt,  a  statesman  of  the  revolution,  was  born 
hi  South  Carolina,  in  1742.  He  received  his  education  in  Englandt  and 
on  its  completion  returned  to  his  native  state.  Taking  an  early  and  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet 
under  the  signature  of  Freeman,  in  which  he  submitted  a  '  bill  of  American 
Rights'  to  the  continental  congress.  On  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution he  became  an  efficient  leader ;  in  1775,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  congress ;  and  in  March  of  the  next  year,  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  colony.  In  1777,  Mr.  Drayton  was  appointed  president  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  in  1778,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continenui 
congress,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  activity  and  eloquence.  He  continued  in  congress  until  Septembert 
1779,  when  he  died  suddenly,  at  Philadelphia.  He  left  a  body  of  valnaUe 
materials  for  history,  which  his  only  son,  John  Drayton,  revised  and  paly 
lished  at  Charleston,  in  1821,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution. 

DWI6HT,  Timothy,  an  eminent  divine  and  writer,  was  bom  at  North* 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1752.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Tale 
college ;  and  after  having  graduated,  took  charge  of  a  grammar-echool  at 
New  Haven,  where  he  taught  for  two  years.  In  1771,  be  became  a  tntof 
in  Yale  college,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1783,  he  wis 
ordained  minister  of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Coi^ 
necticut ;  where  he  soon  opened  an  academy  that  acquired  great  reputation* 
In  1796,  Dr.  Dwight  was  elected  president  of  Yale  college,  and  nis  chi^ 
meter  and  n^me  aooa  brought  a  flte^X  accession  of  students.    During  hia 
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nesidencj*  ke  also  filled  the  office  of  the  professor  of  theology.  He  con* 
nued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station,  both  as  minister  and  president 
f  the  callese,  to  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  wbeoy  after  a  long  and  painful 
Ifaiesa,  he  died,  in  January,  1817.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
ucoinmon  talents;  and  these,  enriched  by  industry  and  research,  and 
laited  to  amiability  and  consistency  in  his  private  life,  entitled  Dr.  Dwight 
o  rank  among  the  first  men  of  hia  age«  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distin- 
niished  by  his  originality,  simplicity,  and  dignity ;  he  was  well  r«ul  in 
he  most  eminent  Others  and  theologians,  ancient  and  modern  ;  he  was  a 
fsod  biblical  critic ;  and  his  sermons  should  be  possessed  by  every  student 
if  divinity.  He  wrote  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York;  Green- 
leld  Hill,  a  poem ;  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  a  poem ;  a  collection  of 
heological  lectures;  and  a  pamphlet  on  The  Dangers  of  the  Infidel 
Philosophy. 

BATON,  William,  general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was 
nm  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1764,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
»Uege,  in  1790.  In  1792,  he  leceived  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
mny,  and  served  for  some  time  under  general  Wayne,  on  the  Mississippi, 
md  in  Georgia.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed  consul  to  the  kingdom  of 
Fanis,  and  continued  there  engaged  in  a  variety  of  adventures  and  nego- 
nations,  till  1803,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1804,  ho 
vas  appointed  navy  agent  for  the  Barbary  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
iperatinff  with  Hamet  bashaw  in  the  war  against  Tripoli ;  but  was  disap- 
Mriated  DV  the  conclusion  of  a  premature  peace  between  the  American 
xmtal  and  the  Tripolitan  bashaw.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
le  &iled  in  obtaining  from  the  government  any  compensation  for  bis  pecu- 
dary  losses,  or  any  employment  corresponding  with  his  merit  and  services. 
Jnaer  the  influence  of  his  disappointments,  he  fell  into  habits  of  inebriety, 
Lfld  died  in  ISll.  His  life,  published  by  one  of  his  friends  in  Massachu- 
etta,  is  fall  of  interesting  adventure. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  the  province  of 
Connecticut,  in  1703.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  admitted  into 
fmle  cellefe,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
if  arts.  He  remained  nearly  two  years  longer  at  Yale,  preparing  for  the 
ninistry;  and  in  1722,  went  to  New  York,  and  preached  jlhere  with  great 
liaiinotion.  In  September,  1723,  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Yale  college, 
uod  remained  there  till  1726,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  in  order  to  become 
he  minister  of  the  people  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
j^ebmary,  1727.  After  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  service  in  this 
ilace,  a  rupture  took  place  between  him  and  his  congregation,  and  he  was 
lismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  in  1750.  In  the  following  year  he 
locepted  a  call  to  serve  as  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge, 
Hnnachusetts.  In  1757,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college  at  Prince- 
on.  New  Jersey,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  In  January*  1758,  he  re- 
wired to  Princeton,  where  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  the  March  following. 
Jmb  chief  works  are  a  Treatise  on  Religious  Afiections ;  an  Inquiry  into 
he  Notion  of  Freedom  of  Will,  which  is  considered  the  best  vindication 
if  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ;  a  Treatise  on  Original  Sin ; 
md  numerous  tracts  and  sermons.  Various  narratives  of  his  life,  and 
iditions  of  his  works,  have  been  printed  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
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Wales,  in  1599,  and  received  his  edacation  at  Oxford.  He  was,  for  soiM 
lime,  a  minister  of  the  established  church,  but  dissenting,  he  remoTed,  ill 
1^1,  to  New  England,  and  preached  till  1636,  at  Salem  and  Plymoath. 
Being  banished  from  the  colony  on  account  of  his  relig^ious  opinions,  he 
removed  with  several  others  to  Rhode  Island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Providence.  They  there  established  the  first  society  in  which  was  enjoy- 
ed perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  For  several  years,  Williams  was  presi- 
dent of  the  colony»     He  died  in  1683. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Hollaivd,  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  was 
*born  in  Maryland,  in  1748,  served  in  various  capacities  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  hill,  and  the 
Eutaws.  Before  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general.  For  several  vears  he  was  collector  at  Baltimore.  He  died  in 
1794. 

WILSON,  James,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1742.  He  was  well  educat- 
ed, and  after  completing  his  studies,  emigrated  to  America.  Settling  at 
Philadelphia,  he  received  an  offer  to  enter  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Dickin- 
son, and  pursue  the  study  of  the  law.  He  soon  distinguished  himself^ 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  where  he  con- 
tinued from  1775  to  1777.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conventions  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1789,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  cotirt  of  the 
United  States.  In  1797,  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this  capacity  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  after* 
wards  published  in  three  volumes  8vo.     He  died  in  1798. 

WINDER,  William  H.,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Maryland^ 
in  1775,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  pursued  his  profession  in  Balti- 
more with  great  success.  In  1812,  he  received  a  coloners  commissiont 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  with  reputa- 
tion during  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  commanded  the  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg.  On  the  declaration  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  prac« 
tice  of  his  profession.     He  died  in  1824. 

WISTAR,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom  in  Phi]adelpbia« 
in  1761.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Redman,  and  completed 
his  professional  course  at  the  schools  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Return- 
ing in  1787  to  his  native  city,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  1789,  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1792,  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy,  mid* 
wifery,  and  surgery,  with  Dr.  Shippen  ;  and  on  the  decease  of  that  gen- 
tleman, in  1808,  sole  professor.  His  acquirements  in  professional  know- 
ledge were  very  extensive,  and  he  obtained  much  popularity  as  a  lecturer. 
He  died  in  1818.  His  chief  work  is  a  valuable  System  of  Anatomy,  in 
two  volumes. 

WOLCOTT,  Olhtbr,  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  1727,  and 
received  his  education  at  Yale  college.  He  served  as  captain  in  the 
French  war,  and  studied  medicine,  though  he  never  practised.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1776,  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  remained  a  member  till  1785w 
In  1785,  he  was  elected  deputv-govemor,  and  was  re-elected  till  17^ 
vhen  he  was  made  governor.    He  died  in  1797. 
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\  he  beffan  Poor  Bicbard's  Almanac.  Ris  fint  pablic  employment 
Jiat  of  ckrk  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  his  next,  that  of 
laster;  and  he  was  subsequently  chosen  as  a  rejiresentative.  Philo* 
r«  also,  now  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  began  those  inquiries  into 
ature  of  electricity,  the  results  of  which  have  ranked  him  high  among 
of  science.  In  1753v  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster-general  oT 
(h  America ;  and  from  1757  to  1762,  he  resided  in  London,  as  agent 
ennsylvania,  and  other  colonies.  The  last  of  these  offices  was  in* 
id  to  him  again,  in  1764,  and  he  held  it  till  the  brealdag  out  of  the 
9t,  in  1775.  After  bis  return  to  America,  he  took  an  active  part  ia 
inse  of  liberty,  and,  in  1778,  he  was  dispatched  by  the  congress  as 
Bsador  to  France.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  govern* 
»  and  the  treaties  of  peace^  in  1782  and  1783^  as  well  as  treaties  with 
ien  and  Prussia,  were  signed  by  him.  On  his  reaching  Philadelphia, 
iptember,  1785,  his  arrival  was  hailed  bv  applauding  thousands  of  his 
lymen,  who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  residence.     He  died 

17,  1790.  His  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  but  left  unfinished,  and 
hilosophical.  Political,  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  have  been  published 
s  grandson,  in  six  volumes,  octavo. 

TLTON,  SoBERT,  an  American  engineer  and  projector,  was  bom  in 
,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania.  Abandoning  the  trade  of  a 
Uer,  he  studied  for  some  years  under  West,  with  the  intention  of  being 
inter;  but,  having  become  acquainted  with  a  fellow  countr3rman, 
d  Bumsey,  who  was  skilled  in  mechanics,  he  became  fond  of  that 
ee,  and  ultimately  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  Before 
h  England,  he  published,  in  1796,  a  treatise  on  Inland  Navigation, 
lick  he  proposed  to  supersede  locks  by  inclined  planes.  In  1800,  he 
loced,  with  much  profit  to  himself,  the  panorama  into  the  French 
iL  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  experiments  to  perfect  a 
ine  called  a  torpedo,  intended  to  destroy  ships  of  war  by  explosion. 

his  return  to  America,  he  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  several 
itions,  among  which  are  a  machine  for  sawing  and  polishing  marble, 
ler  for  rope  making,  and  a  boat  to  be  navigated  under  water.  He 
led  a  patent  for  his  inventions  in  navigation  by  steam,  in  1809,  and 
ler  for  some  improvements,  in  1811.  In  1814,  he  contrived  an  armed 
i  ship  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  a  submarine 
1  large  enough  to  carry  one  hundred  men ;  the  plans  of  which  being 
(▼ed  by  government,  he  was  authorized  to  construct  them  at  the  public 
we.  but  before  completing  either  of  those  works,  he  died  suddenly, 
15.  Though  not  the  inventor  of  it,  he  was  the  first  who  successfully 
yyed  the  steam  engine  in  navigation. 

LT£S,  Horatio,  was  born  in  England,  in  1728,  and  entering  the 
ih  service  in  early  life,  rose  by  his  merits  to  the  rank  of  major.  In 
,  he  was  with  Braddock  when  that  unfortunate  commander  was  de- 
1,  and  received  in  that  battle  a  severe  wound,  which  for  some  time 
Tsd  him  from  active  service.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  settled 
iginia,  where  he  resided  till  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  in 
.    He  was  then  appointed  adjutant-general  by  congress,  with  the 

of  brigadier,  and  in  1776,  received  the  command  of  the  army  in 
da.  General  Schuyler  succeeded  him  for  a  few  months,  in  1777,  bat 
»iamed  his  situation  in  August,  and  soon  leviTod  the  hopea  of  his 


CHAPTER  XX.— fflSTORY. 

DISCOVEKT  AND  COLONIZATION. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  science  and  energy  of  Italian  naTigators 
opened  the  new  world  to  Europe,  though  adventurers  from  other  coontriea 
derived  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries,  and  established  colonies  on  its 
shores.  Columbus,  Cabot,  Verazzani,  and  Americo  Vespucci,  were  all 
Italians ;  and  though  the  latter  gave  his  name  to  a  hemisphere,  he  acquired 
no  particular  advantage  for  himself  or  his  native  country. 

The  exploits  of  Columbus  had  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the 
English  merchants,  and  a  commission  was  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  John 
Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  giving  them  full  liberty  to  sail  to  all  parts  of  the 
east,  west  and  north ;  to  discover  countries  of  the  heathen  ;  to  occupy  all 
countries  they  could  subdue,  and  set  up  the  king's  banners  in  them ;  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  pay  to  the  king  one  fifth  part  of  all 
their  gains.  A  small  fleet  was  thus  equipped,  with  about  three  hundred 
men.  Cabot  sailed  north-west  a  few  weeks,  till  his  course  was  arrested 
by  icebergs ;  he  then  steered  south,  subsequently  changed  his  coarse,  and 
again  resumed  it,  till  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage  was  finally  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  on  board.  It  is  doubt- 
fill  whether  he  ever  landed  in  the  new  world.  From  this  voyage,  the 
English  derived  their  claims  to  the  territory  which  they  subsequently 
acquired  in  this  continent.  For  a  period  of  sixty  successive  years,  the 
English  monarchs  gave  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  the  progress  of 
discoveries  in  America. 

During  this  time,  France  and  Spain  were  on  the  alert.  In  a  voyage 
patronized  by  Francis  I.,  the  Florentine  navigator  Verazzano  discovered 
and  described  with  considerable  accuracy  the  coast  of  Florida.  In  a 
second  voyage,  undertaken  in  the  following  year,  he  landed  with  some  of 
his  crew,  was  killed  by  the  savages,  and  devoured  in  the  presence  of  his 
companions.  This  melancholy  event  for  a  time  damped  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  that  any  other 
French  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  America.  In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier 
was  supplied  with  two  ships  under  the  direction  of  the  vice-admiral  of 
France,  and  discovered  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. In  the  following  spring  a  larger  expedition  was  equipped  under 
the  same  direction,  and  they  proceeded  direct  to  Newfoundland.  They  sail- 
ed up  the  river  of  Canada  three  hundred  leagues,  formed  alliances  with  the 
natives,  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the  country.  This  colony  was  after- 
wards broken  up,  and  for  fifty  years  the  French  made  no  efibrt  to  establidi 
themselves  in  Canada. 

To  trace  the  course  of  Spanish  discovery — ^in  the  year  1528,  Pamphilc 
de  Narvaez  received  from  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  a  grant  of  all  the  hnds 
extending  from  the  river  of  Palms  to  the  cape  of  Florida,  with  a  commis- 
sion to  conquer  and  govern  all  the  provinces  within  these  limits.    I^ndi^^g 
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aect  whatoTer,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  doty  whatsfer,  in 
said  college ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  porpose, 
or  as  a  Tisiter*  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
colkffe.' 

60DMAN,  John  D.,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  physician,  was  bom  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and  having  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  printer.  He  afterwards  entered  the  navy  as  a  sailor 
boy,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  On  com* 
pleting  his  studies,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  physician  and  private 
teacher  of  anatomy,  and  for  some  time  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Medi- 
cal Journal.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  published  his  Natural  History 
of  American  Quadrupeds,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  Having  been  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers*  Medical  college,  he  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  soon  acquired  extensive  practice  as  a  surgeon.  HI 
health,  however,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  bis  pursuits,  and  he  returned  in 
1829  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  1830,  in  the  thirty*second  year  of 
Us  age.  He  possessed  much  and  varied  information  in  his  profession,  in 
nalozal  history,  and  in  general  literature.  Besides  the  work  above  refei^ 
red  to,  he  is  the  author  of  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  and  several  articles  on 
natural  history  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  Americana. 

GODFREY,  Thomas,  the  real  inventor  of  the  quadrant  commonly  call- 
ed Badlei/%  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  pursued  the  trade  of  a  glazier. 
He  was  a  great  student  of  mathematics,  and  acquired  by  himself  a  tolerable 
knoiriedge  of  Latin,  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  mathematical  works  in  that 
kngnage.  In  1730,  he  communicated  the  improvement  he  had  made  in 
DaTis's  quadrant  to  Mr.  Logan,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  full  description  of  a  similar  instrument  was  read  be- 
fine  the  Royal  society  of  London,  by  Mr.  Hadley.  It  was  decided  that 
both  claimants  were  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  invention,  and  the  society 
presented  Godfrey  with  household  furniture  to  the  value  of  £200.     m 

ss  intemperate  in  his  habits,  and  died  in  1749. 

OODFKEY,  Thomas,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  poet  of  some  merit, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1736.  He  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  watchmaker,  but  disliking  the  dnidgery  of  this  occupation,  he  obtain- 
ed a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Pennsylvania  forces,  which  were 
raised  in  1758  for  the  expedition  against  fort  Du  Quesne.  Subsequently 
he  established  himself  as  a  factor  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  died  in 
1763.  His  chief  works  are  The  Court  of  Fancy,  a  poem ;  and  The  Prince 
of  Pkrthia,  which  was  the  first  American  tragedy. 

GREENE,  Nathaniel,  major-general  in  the  snny  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  in  1742.  Though  enjoying 
very  few  advantages  of  education,  he  displayed  an  early  fondness  for 
knowledge,  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  assiduously  to  study.  In  1770, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1774,  enrolled 
himself  as  a  private  in  a  company  called  the  Kentish  Guards.  From  this 
situation  he  was  elevated  to  the  head  of  three  regiments,  with  the  title  of 
major-general.  In  1776,  he  accepted  from  congress  a  commission  of 
brigadier-general,  and  soon  after,  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed 
quarter-master  general,  and  in  that  office  rendered  efficient  service  to  the 
country  by  his  unwearied  zeal  and  great  talents  for  business.     He  presided 
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»t  the  court-martiai  which  tried  major  Andre,  in  1790,  md  wu  smx 
lo  succeed  Arnold  in  the  command  at  West  Point ;  but  he  heM  toil 
only  a  few  days.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  assumed  the 
mand  of  the  southern  army,  and  in  this  situation  displayed  a  pmd 
intrepidity  and  finnnese  which  raise  him  to  an  eloTatea  rank  amon| 
reTolutienary  generalsw  In  September,  17S1,  he  obtained  the  fi 
rictory  at  Eutaw  Springs,  for  which  he  received  from  congress  a  I 
standard  and  a  gold  m^fd,  as  a  testimony  of  their  value  of  his  cc 
and  services.  On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  ] 
Island,  and,  in  1785,  removed  with  his  family  to  Georgia,  where  he 
suddenly,  in  June  of  the  following  year.  He  was  a  man  of  high  « 
courage  and  ability,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Washingi 

HAMILTON,  Alxxandbr,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  in 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  New  York,  an 
placed  aft  Gdumbia  college,  where  he  soon  gave  proof  of  extraon 
talent,  by  the  publication  of  some  political  essays,  of  such  strengtl 
sagacity  that  they  were  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Jay.  At  the  i 
nineteen  he  entered  the  American  army,  and  in  1777,  was  appoinle 
de-camp  of  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  L 
capacity  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  at  the  sic 
Yorktown  led  in  person  the  detachment  that  carried  by  assault  one 
enemy's  outworks.  After  the  war  he  commenced  the  study  of  th 
entered  into  its  practice  in  New  York,  and  soon  rose  to  distinctioi 
1782,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress  from  the  state  of  New  ' 
in  1787,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  > 
United  States,  and  in  1787  and  1788,  wrote,  in  connection  with  H 
and  Mr.  Madison,  the  essays  published  under  the  title  of  The  Fedc 
In  1789^  he  was  placed  by  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  treara 
partment,  and  while  in  this  situation  rendered  the  most  efficient  ser 
the  country,  by  the  establishment  of  an  admirable  system  of  finance, 
raised  public  credit  from  the  lowest  depression  to  an  unprecedented  1 
In  1795i  he  retired  from  office,  in  order  to-  secure  by  his  profbi 
labors  a  more  ample  provision  for  his  numerous  family.  In  179 
public  services  were  again  required,  to  take  the  second  command  i 
army  that  was  raised  on  account  of  the  apprehended  invasion  of  the-F 
On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  1 
New  York,  and  continued  to  acquire  new  success  and  reputatioi 
1804,.  he  fell  in  a  duel  with  colonel  Burr,  vice-president  or  the  1 
States,  and  died  universally  lamented  and  beloved.  Besides  his  sfa 
the  Federalist,  general  Hamilton  was  the  author  of  numerous  congrei 
reports,  the  essays  of  Pacificus,  and  the  essays  of  Phocion.  A  coli 
of  his  works  in  three  vols.  8vo,  was  issued  at  New  York  some  timi 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  transcendent  abilities  and  unsullied  intc 
and  no  one  labored  more  efficiently  in  the  organization  of  the  presen 
ral  government. 

HANCOCK,  John,  a  patriot  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Quincy 
sachusetts,  in  1737,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  wealthy  uncle  re 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1754 
leaving  callege,  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  his  uncle,  by  whoa 
den  death,,  in  1764,  he  succeeded  to  great  riches  and  the  managem 
an  extensive  bufliness.    In  1766,.  he  ^^^as  chosea  a  member  of  the 


mi  noB  ihtingniihed  himself  by  his  leal  in  dm  einie  of  the  eoloniee* 
ii  1774^  he  mm  eleeted  preeident  of  the  pnmncial  conpwM  of  Iffiwerhn 
■tli,  and  m  die  following  year,  president  of  the  continental  congress,  in 
vUeh  capacity  he  was  the  first  to  affix  his  siffnature  to  the  declaration  of 
ndependence.  In  this  station  he  continaed  till  October,  1777,  when  ill 
beslui  induced  him  to  resign.  In  1780,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
■ehnsetls,  and  held  that  office  for  four  successive  years,  and  again  from 
1787  till  his  death  in  1793.  Gbvemor  Hancock  was  hospitable  and 
wmificent,  a  man  of  excellent  talents  for  business,  and  a  true  lover  of 
Ui  countnr. 

HARP£R,  Robert  Goodlob,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  when  very 
joong  removed  with  his  parents  to  North  Carolina.  His  parents  were 
|oor,  and  in  early  life  he  passed  through  a  number  of  vicissitudes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  found  himself  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  but  a  dot 
far  or  two  in  his  pocket,  and  with  the  intention  of  studying  the  profession 
•f  the  law.  Having  obtained  introduction  to  a  lawyer,  he  prepared  him* 
sbU*  under  his  instruction  for  the  bar,  and,  in  about  a  twelvemonth,  under* 
look  the  management  of  causes  on  his  own  account.  He  then  removed 
from  Charleston  to  an  interior  district,  where  be  first  distinguished  him- 
seli^  politically,  by  tbe  publication  of  a  series  of  newspaper  essays  on  a 
proposed  change  m  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  was  immediately 
efeeted  to  the  state  legislature,  and  soon  afterwards  to  congress,  where  he 
was  an  efikient  member  of  the  federal  party,  a  powerful  advocate  of  the 
policy  of  Washington,  and  the  personal  friend  of  the  most  distinguished 
fedraal  statesmen  of  the  day.  Many  years  afterwards,  be  collected  in  an 
octavo  volume  a  number  of  his  circukurs  and  addresses  to  his  constituents^ 
and  several  of  his  speeches  in  congress.  In  1797,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Observations  on  the  Dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  both  at  home  and  in  Europe.  The  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  managing  the  impeachment  of  Blount,  and  the  defence  of  judge  Chase, 
aie  admirable  specimens  of  argument  and  eloquence.  On  the  downfal 
of  the  federal  party,  Mr.  Harper  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Charles  Car^ 
roll.  He  attended  almost  every  session  of  the  supreme  court,  from 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  Washington  to  that  of  his  death,  and  was 
always  heard  with  respect  and  attention  by  the  court  and  juries.  The 
federal  party  havine  regained  the  ascendant  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Harper  was 
immediately  electea  a  senator  in  congress ;  but  the  demands  of  bis  profes- 
sion soon  obliged  him  to  resign  his  seat.  In  the  years  1819-20,  he  visit- 
ed Europe  with  a  portion  of  his  family,  and  was  absent  about  two  years. 
He  died  suddenly  m  Baltimore,  in  18^.  He  was  an  active  leader  m  the 
federal  party,  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  well  versed  in  general  literature, 
and  {M>btical  economy,  and  lived  with  elegant  hospitality. 

HEATH,  WiLLUM,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
in  Boxbury,  in  1797,  and  was  bred  a  fanner.  He  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  in  1775  he  was  commissioned  as 
a  brigadier-general  by  the  provincial  congress.  In  1776,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  continental  army,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  commanded  a  division  near  the  enemy's  lines,  at  Kings- 
(ridge  and  Morrisania.    During  the  year  1777>  and  till  Novembcrr  1778^ 
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be  was  the  cmnmanding  officer  of  the  eastern  deDartiiieBt»  mad  Ut  hetd* 
quarters  were  at  Boston.  In  1779,  he  retumea  to  the  vbub  ainij.  and 
was  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  on  the  east  side  oC  the 
Hudson.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  served  in  several  paUic  offices, 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1814. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  was  horn  in  Virffinia,  in  1736,  and  after  receiviog 
a  common  school  education,  and  spending  some  time  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture,  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  after  only  six  weeks  of  pre- 
paratory study.  After  several  years  of  poverty,  with  tbe  incumhrance  of 
a  family,  he  first  rose  to  distinction  in  managing  the  popular  side  in  the 
controversy  between  the  legislature  and  the  clergy,  touching  the  stipeod 
which  was  claimed  by  the  latter.  In  1765,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  with  express  reference  to  an  opposition  to  the 
British  stamp  act.  In  this  assembly  he  obtained  the  honor  of  being  the 
6rst  to  commence  the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  British  ffovem- 
ment,  which  terminated  in  the  revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  delates 
sent  by  Virginia  to  the  first  general  congress  of  the  colonies,  in  1774,iod 
in  that  body  distinguished  himself  by  his  boldness  and  eloquence.  In 
1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
this  office  was  repeatedly  re-elected.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  constitution.  In  1788,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  ttie  convention,  which  met  in  Virginia  to  consider  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself  strenuously  against  its  adop- 
tion. In  1794,  he  retired  from  the  bar,  and  died  in  1799.  Without 
extensive  information  upon  legal  or  political  topics,  he  was  a  natural  ora- 
tor of  the  highest  order,  possessing  great  powers  of  imagination,  sarcasm 
and  humor,  united  with  great  force  and  energy  of  manner,  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

HOBART,  John  Henry,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  foarteenth 
of  September,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  noted  in  early  life  for  his  industry  and  proficiency  in  his 
studies.  On  leaving  this  institution  he  was  engaged  a  short  time  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  was  subsequently  a  tutor  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  after  two 
years  service  in  this  capacity,  he  determined  upon  the  study  of  theology. 
In  1798,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  and  was  first  settled  in  the  two 
churches  at  Perkiomen,  near  Philadelphia,  but  soon  afWr  accepted  a  call 
to  Christ  church,  New  Brunswick.  In  about  a  year  he  remoyed  from  this 
place  to  become  an  assistant  minister  of  the  largest  spiritual  cure  in  the 
country,  comprising  three  associated  congregations  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  assistant  bishop,  and  in  1816,  became 
diocesan  of  New  York,  and  in  performing  the  severe  duties  of  the  office, 
his  labors  were  indefatigable.  From  1818  to  1823,  he  was  employed  in 
editing  the  American  edition  of  Mant  and  D'Ogly*s  Bible,  with  notes.  In 
September,  1823,  the  state  of  hiis  health  requiredf  a  visit  to  Europe,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years.  He  died  in  1830.  He  was  incessantly 
active  in  performing  his  religious  offices,  and  made  several  valuable  com- 
pilations  for  the  use  of  the  church. 

HOLLEY,  Horace,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  1781,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1799.  On  leaving 
this  institution  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  relinquished 


k  divinity,  and  in  1805,  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Green* 
teld  BKiU  Conn.  In  1809,  he  was  installed  orer  the  society  in  Hollia 
itieet,  Boston,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  when  he  accepted  an 
iifitation  to  become  president  of  Transylyania  nniversitj^,  in  Kentucky, 
h  this  sitaation  he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  died  on  his  passage  fron 
New  Orleans  to  New  York.  His  sermons  were  generally  extemporane** 
oos,  and  were  distinguished  for  power  and  eloquence. 

HOLTOKE,  Edward  Augustus,  was  bom  in  1728,  in  the  county  of 
Issez,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1746 
Jfe  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1749  began  to  practice  his  pro- 
fcmon  in  Salem.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Medical  society  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  always  considered  a  learned  physician  and  skilfu . 
nrgeon.  He  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  died  in 
1629.     He  published  various  scientific  disquisitions. 

HOPSlINSON,  Francis,  an  excellent  writer,  and  signer  of  the  decla- 
mtion  of  independence,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1737.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  college  in  his  native  town,  and  pursued  the  profession  of 
die  law.  In  1766,  he  visited  England,  where  he  resided  more  than  two 
years,  and  on  his  return,  married  and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
He  entered  with  much  zeal  into  the  public  measures  of  the  patriotic  porty, 
and  in  1776,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  ten  years 
continued  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  this  ofiice.  In  179Q; 
he  passed  to  the  bench  of  the  district  court,  and  died  suddenly  in  the 
niost  of  his  usefulness,  in  1791.  Mr.  Hopkinson  possessed  talents  of 
a  quick  and  versatile  character,  excelling  in  music  and  poetry,  and  hav- 
ing  some  knowledge  of  painting.     In  humorous  poetry  and  satire  he  was 

r's  successful,  and  his  well-known  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Eecs 
ined  great  popularity.  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  m 
three  volumes  8vo.  was  published  in  1792. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  a  divine,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Hopkin- 
tians,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1721,  and  educated  at  Yale  college. 
In  1743,  he  was  settled  at  a  place  now  called  Great  Barrington,  in  Massa* 
chnsetts,  and  continued  there  till  1769,  when  he  removed  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  died  in  1803.  He  published  numerous  sermons,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  and  a  sketch  of  his  own  life.  His  theological 
learning  was  extensive,  and  he  was  a  profound  metaphysician. 

HOPKINS,  Stephen,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  Providence,  in  1707,  and  after  receiving  a  school  education,  tumed 
his  attention  to  agriculture.  In  1751,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1756,  was  elected  governor  of  that 
slate.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  re-elected  to  that  body  in  1775  and  1776.  In  1776,  he 
waa  a  delegate  to  congpress  for  the  last  time,  though  for  several  subsequent 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  his  native  state.  He 
died  in  1785.  Although  his  early  education  was  very  limited,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins acquired  by  his  own  efforts  extensive  information.  He  wrote  a 
Kmphlet  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  was  a  member  of  the  American 
lilosophical  society,  and  for  many  years  chancellor  of  the  college  of 
Bhode  Island. 

HOWARD,  JoHiv  Eaosb,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  American  rero- 
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wUtion,  was  bom  in  Baltiodore,  in  1752.  AAer  serving  in  the  nnk  of 
captain,  in  1779,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  distingniBhed 
himself  by  his  valor  and  activity  during  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Cow« 
pens,  colonel  Howard,  at  one  time,  had  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seven 
officers,  who  had  surrendered  to  him  personally.  He  was  also  present  al 
the  battles  of  German  town.  White  Plains,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  Hd^ 
kicks  hill.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  retired  to  his  patrimoniti 
estates,  near  Baltimore,  and  was  subsequently  governor  of  Maryland,  and 
•  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1827.  Genenl 
Greene  said  of  him,  that  as  a  patriot  and  soldier,  he  deserved  a  statue  of 
gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes. 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  coon  of 
Spain,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1753,  and  received  his  education  at 
Yale  college.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  wiii 
he  entered  the  army,  and  was  successively  an  aid  to  Parsons,  Patnam» 
Greene,  and  Washington.  He  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of  coloneL 
In  1784,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  Paris,  and  was  sobse- 
quently  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  in  1797,  minister  pleni- 

Ktentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  While  in  the  military  service,  he  pab> 
bed  a  poem  addressed  to  the  American  armies,  and  after  the  war,  aiuh 
ther  on  the  happiness  and  glory  of  America^  In  1789,  he  published  a  life 
of  general  Putnam,  and  while  in  Europe,  a  number  of  miaceUaneoos 
poems.     He  died  in  1818. 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  a  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachnsetti) 
was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1711,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He 
was  for  a  while  occupied  with  commercial  pursuits,  but  soon  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law  and  politics,  and  was  sent  agent  to  Great  Britain*  On 
his  ireturn  he  was  elected  a  representative,  and  afler  a  few  years  was  cbottm 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  in  1752,  judge  of  probate.  After  being  a  men* 
ber  of  the  council,  lieutenant  governor  and  chief  justice,  in  1771,  he  le* 
ceived  his  commission  as  governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1774»  ha  was 
removed  from  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  general  Gage.  He  then 
repaired  to  England,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  died  in  retirement,  in  1780*  • 
He  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  History  of  Massachusetts,  some  occasioBal 
essays,  and  a  pamphlet  on  colonial  claims.  It  is  said  that  no  man  con* 
tributed  more  efiectually  to  bring  about  the  separation  between  the  cofeniet 
and  Great  Britain  than  Hutchinson. 

JAY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1745.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  college,  in  1764,  and  in  1768,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  congresa. 
In  May,  1776,  he  was  recalled  from  congress  by  the  provincial  convention, 
to  aid  m  forming  the  government  for  the  province,  and  to  this  it  is  owing 
that  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of  the  declaratioo  oi 
independence.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  in  1777, 
Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  held  this  office  till  1779.  In 
November,  1779,  he  was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  eon* 
gress,  and  three  days  after  taking  his  seat  was  elected  president  of  that 
Tenerable  body.  In  September,  1779,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  January  of  the 
ifMowing  year.    Having  resigned  his  commission  as  minister  in  1783;  in 


rights  of  denizens,  in  the  some  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had 
been  bom  in  England;  and  granted  them  the  prinlege  of  holding  their 
lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and  least  burdensome  tenure.  The  king 
permitted  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  commerce  of  the 
new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the  space  of  seven 

Sears,  without  paying  any  duty ;  and,  as  a  farther  incitement  to  industry, 
e  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations ;  and  appropriated  the 
duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonies,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  He  also  granted  them  li- 
berty of  coining  for  their  own  use,  of  repelling  enemies,  and  of  detaining 
ships  that  should  trade  there  without  their  permission. 

We  may  regard  the  colonies  of  North  and  South  Virginia,  or  Virginia 
and  New  England,  as  they  were  subsequently  denominated,  as  forming, 
from  this  period,  the  subject  of  two  distinct  and  continuous  histories ;  that 
of  the  former,  being  earliest  in  point  of  time,  will  continue  to  occupy  our 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  this  division. 

The  proprietors  of  the  royal  patent  lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  plans 
into  effect.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  they  commenced  their  ope- 
rations on  a  scale  at  all  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as 
their  fleet  consisted  only  of  three  ships, conveying  one  hundred  emigrants; 
and,  although  some  persons  of  rank  were  among  the  number  of  proprietors^ 
their  pecuniary  resources  were  but  scanty.  The  charge  of  this  embarka- 
tion was  committed  to  Christopher  Newport,  already  famous  for  his  skill 
ra  western  navigation.  He  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1606,  having,  in  a  sealed  box,  the  royal  instructions,  and  the  names 
of  the  intended  colonial  council,  with  orders  not  to  break  the  seal  till  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  the  expedition  had  effected  a  landing ;  to  which  singu- 
lar policy,  may  be  attributed  the  dissensions  which  soon  commenced  among 
the  leaders,  and  which  continued  to  distract  them  during  a  voyage  long 
and  disastrous. 

Captain  Newport  had  designed  to  land  at  Roanoke ;  but  fortunately, 
being  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  northward,  he  stood  into  the  spacious  bay 
of  Chesapeak,  that  grand  reservoir  into  which  are  poured  almost  countless 
tributaries,  which  not  only  fertilize  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  but 
open  to  it  a  commercial  mtercourse  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The  promontory  on  the  south  of  the 
bay  was  named  cape  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  on 
the  north,  cape  Charles,  after  the  then  duke  of  York.  At  night  the  box, 
containing  the  sealed  instructions,  was  opened,  in  which  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  John  Smith,  Edward  Wingfield,  Christopher  Newport,  John 
Ratcliffe,  John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall,  were  constituted  the  councit 
of  government,  with  power  to  elect  a  president  from  among  their  number. 
The  adventurers  were  employed  in  seeking  a  place  for  settlement  until  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  when  they  took  possession  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Powhatan,  called  by  the  emigrants  James  river,  about 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

To  make  room  for  their  projected  town,  they  commenced  clearing  away 
the  forest,  which  had  for  centuries  afibrded  shelter  and  food  to  the  natives. 
The  members  of  the  council,  while  they  adhered  to  their  orders  in  the 
choice  of  their  president,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  excluded  from  m 
among  them,  the  individual,  who  was  probably  of  all  others  the  best 
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to  be  a  man  of  fashion.    His  memorialB  and  correspoodcBoe  are  quits 

voluminous. 

KING,  RuFUS,  an  eminent  statesman,  was  born  in  ScaAorangh,  in  ihe 
stale  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1755.  He  was  graduated  «S  Haimd  colWe  j 
in  1777,  immediately  entered  as  a  student  at  law  in  the  JoSct  of  the  cele-  J 
brated  Theophilus  rarsons,  at  Newburyport,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  i 
in  1780.  In  1784,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Newburyport  in  the  state  ^ 
legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  old  congrest.  ^ 
In  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  general  conrention  assemUed  || 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1788  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  the  city  of  ^ 
New  York.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  tlie  } 
court  of  Great  Britain,  and  remained  there  for  seven  years  with  eqnil  ^ 
honor  to  his  country  and  himself.  In  1813,  he  was  chosen  by  the  leguk*  ^ 
ture  of  New  York  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  and  being  re-dected  m 
1820,  he  continued  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  1825.  Upon  bii 
retirement  from  the  senate,  he  accepted  from  president  Adams  an  invititiM 
itgain  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Doriog 
the  voyage  to  England  his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  hb  iUneM 
induced  him  to  return  in  cd>out  a  twelvemonth  to  his  native  land*  Ha 
died  in  April,  1827. 

KNOX,  Henrf,  a  revolutionary  genera^  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1750, 
and  after  receiving  a  common  school  education,  commenced  business  as  a 
bookseller,  in  his  native  town.  Before  the  commencement  of  hostilitiei, 
he  discovered  an  uncommon  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  When  the  corps 
of  artillery,  in  1776,  was  increased  to  three  regiments,  the  command  wu 
^iven  to  Knox,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-genera].  He  distinguisked 
himself  by  bis  courage  at  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Prfhceton,  Germantown, 
and  Monmouth,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  Comwallis.  Im* 
mediately  after  this  event  he  received  from  confess  the  commission  of 
major-general.  In  1785,  he  succeeded  general  Lincoln  in  the  office  of 
secretarv  of  war,  and  having  filled  this  department  for  eleven  years,  ha 
obtained  a  reluctant  permission  to  retire  into  private  life.  In  1796,  when 
our  relations  with  France  were  assuming  a  cloudy  aspect,  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  command  in  the  army,  but  the  peaceful  arrangement  of 
affairs  soon  permitted  him  to  return  into  his  retirement.  He  died  at 
Thomaston,  Maine,  in  1806.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable,  in  his  puhlia 
character  persevering,  and  of  unsurpassed  courage. 

LAURENS,  Henry,  a  patriot  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1724.  After  receiving  a  good  school  education,  he 
^engaged  in  commerce,  and  soon  amassed  an  ample  fortune.  At  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  in  London,  but  he  immediately  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  in  1776,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general 
congress.  He  was  soon  chosen  president  of  this  body,  and  remained  so 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1778.  la  1779,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  but  on  his  way  thither  was  captured 
by  the  British,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  in  confinement 
fourteen  months.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1782,  he  signed  with  Jay  and  FranldiB 
the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  His  health,  however,  was  much  impairecl 
end  he  soon  returned  home,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  agricul- 
loral  puouits.    Jjle  died  in  1792 
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LATJBENS,  John,  lieutenant-colonel,  son  of  the  piecedingf  was  liberally 

educated  in  England,  and  having  returned  to  his  native  country,  joined  the 

American  army  in  1777.     He  displayed  prodigies  of  valor  at  brandywine, 

Gemiantown,  Monmouth,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  was  kilJed  at  the 

very  close  of  the  war  by  carelessly  exposing  himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish. 

h  1780,  he  was  sent  as  a  special  minister  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  loan ; 

tod  after  being  subjected  to  a  vexatious  delay,  he  determined  to  present  a 

nemorial  to  the  king  in  person  at  the  levee.     This  purpose  he  carried  into 

effect,  the  memorial  was  graciously  received,  and  the  ooject  of  negotiation 

attis&ctorily  arranged. 

LAWRENCE,  James,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  in  New 
JerKy»  in  1781,  and  became  a  midshipman  in  1798.  In  1803,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  first  lieutenant  to  the  schooner  Enterprise, 
and  while  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and  valor.  He 
ffemained  on  this  station  for  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  transferred  to  the  frigate  John  Adams.  In  February t 
1813,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Hornet,  and  took  the  fine  British  bri^ 
Peacock,  after  an  action  of  fifteen  minutes.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  while  engagfed  in  battle  with  the  frigate  Shannon,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  His  last  exclamation,  as  they  were  carrying  him  below, 
was — '  Don't  give  up  the  ship.*  He  lingered  in  great  pain  for  four  days, 
when  he  died.     His  remains  are  interred  at  New  York. 

LEDYARD,  John,  an  adventurous  traveller,  was  born  at  Groton,  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  New  Hampshire. 
After  having  lived  foi  some  time  among  the  Indians,  he  came  to  England, 
and  sailed  with  Cook,  on  his  second  voyage,  as  a  marine.  On  his  return, 
he  resolved  to  penetrate  on  foot  across  Northern  Asia,  and  proceed  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  America.  He  was,  however,  seized  at  Yakutz,  and  sent 
oat  of  the  Russian  dominions.  He  was  next  employed  by  the  African 
association  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  he  died  at  Cairo,  in  1789. 

LEE,  Arthttr,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1740,  and  received  his  education 
in  England,  taking  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  for  some  years  practised  physic 
at  Williamsburg;  but  political  affairs  were  then  assuming  so  interesting  an 
aspect,  that  he  again  went  to  England  and  entered  on  the  study  of  law  in 
the  Temple.  In  1770,  he  visited  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
famous  society  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  of  rights.  His  political  publica- 
tions at  this  period,  under  the  signature  of  Junius  Americanus,  were 
numerous,  and  procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  in  1776,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
with  that  nation.  In  1779,  in  consequence  of  the  false  accusations  of  Mr. 
Deane,  complaints  of  his  political  conduct  were  freely  circulated  at  home, 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  resigned  his  appointments  and  returned. 
In  1781,  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  by  this  body 
returned  to  congress,  where  he  continued  to  represent  the  state  till  1785. 
In  1784,  he  was  employed  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  the  six  Indian  nations. 
He  was  next  caUed  to  the  board  of  treasury,  where  he  continued  till  1789, 
when  he  went  into  retirement.     He  died  in  1792. 

LEE,  Charles,  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was 
^  45 
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grett  riyera ;  and  explored  the  inland  parts  of  the  cotihtry.  Ikning  this 
enterprise,  the  Susquehannah  Indians  visited  him,  and  made  him  presents. 
At  this  early  period  they  had  hatchets,  and  utensils  of  iron  and  brass, 
which,  by  their  own  account,  originally  came  from  the  French  of  Canada. 
After  sailing  about  three  thousand  miles.  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown. 
Having  made  careful  observations  during  this  excursion  of  discovery,  he 
drew  a  map  of  Ghesapeak  bay,  with  its  tributary  rivers,  annexing  to  it  a 
description  of  the  countries,  and  of  the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  sent 
it  to  the  council  in  England. 

The  superior  abilities  of*  Smith  had  now  been  so  manifestly  subservient 
to  the  general  welfare,  that  they  had  silenced,  at  least,  the  malignity  of 
envy  and  faction  ;  and  although  it  was  comparatively  a  short  period  since 
he  had  been  so  unjustly  calumniated,  and  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the  coan- 
cil-board,  immediately  after  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  was,  by  the 
election  of  the  council  and  the  request  of  the  settlers,  invested  with  the 
government,  and  received  letters-patent  to  be  president  of  the  colony.  The 
wisdom  of  his  administration  inspired  confidence,  its  vigor  commanded 
obedience,  and  the  military  exercises,  which  he  obliged  all  to  perforaiv 
struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment,  and  inspired  them  with  awe. 

Under  the  administration  of  president  Smith,  the  colony  continued  to 
prosper ;  as  far  as  it  could  prosper,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  organi- 
zation. Its  elements,  however,  Were  not  of  the  best  description,  and  the 
number  of  '  poor  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving  men,  libertines  and  sack 
like,'  is  represented  to  have  been  ten  times  more  fit  to  spoil  a  commonwealth 
than  either  to  begin  or  maintain  one.  They  were  lazy,  avaricious,  and 
disappointed.  The  Indians  too  became  suspicious  and  troublesome ;  and 
the  company  in  England  were  unjustly  discontented  with  the  management 
of  captain  Smith.  A  new  charter  was  therefore  treated  for  by  the  company 
of  South  Virginia,  and  obtained ;  and  among  the  new  proprietors  ¥reie 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  commoners  and  peers  of  the 
land.  Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  for  life,  though 
he  did  not  accompany  the  expedition,  which  was  immediately  fitted  out 
A  fleet  of  nine  vessels  sailed  for  the  colony,  one  of  which  was  wrecked  at 
the  Bermudas,  and  one  lost  in  a  violent  storm.  On  board  of  this  fleet 
were  five  hundred  emigrants  ;  chiefly  young  and  licentious,  indigent  and 
haughty,  who  soon  involved  the  colony  in  anarchy  and  confusion. 

A  systematic  design  was  now  meditated  against  the  whole  colony  If 
the  sovereign  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  providentially  discovered  and 
frustrated.  Pocahontas,  the  tutelary  friend  of  Virginia,  though  but  a  child 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  went  in  a  very  dark  and  dreary  night  to  James 
town,  and,  at  the  ha^rd  of  her  life,  disclosed  to  the  president  a  pld  of 
her  father  to  kill  him  and  all  the  Endish.  This  timely  notice  pat  the 
colony  on  its  guard ;  and  some  favorable  occurrences  soon  after  contri- 
buted still  farther  towards  its  preservation.  An  Indian,  apparently  dead 
through  the  effect  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  close  room,  was,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  and  aoua  vits  by  the  pn^ident,  reanimated.  This  supposed 
miracle,  with  an  explosion  of  powder,  which  killed  two  or  three  Indians 
and  scorched  and  wounded  others,  excited  such  astonishment,  mingled 
widi  such  admiration  of  English  power  and  art,  that  Powhatan  and  hit 
moplc  came  to  t^em  with  presents  of  peace;  and  the  whole  coontrj, 
daiuig  the  remainder  of  Smith's  administiation,  was  entirely  firee  fitna 
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Ml  England.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  when  in  his  nineteenth 
Jroir,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  general  stud  j  of  history,  politics,  la#« 
tad  {Ndite  literature,  without  engiaging  in  any  particular  profession.  In 
Ui  twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  thosen  a  delegate  to  the  house  of  hurgesses, 
vheie  he  soon  mstinguished  himself  by  hu  powers  in  debate.  In  1TB4, 
belraa  appointed  to  draught  an  address  to  the  king,  and  a  memoriid  to  the 
hsuse  ef^fords,  which  are  among  the  best  state  papers  of  the  periods  His 
Arts  in  resisting  the  various  encroachments  of  the  British  goremment 
sere  indefatigable^  and  in  1774,  he  attended  the  first  general  congress  at 
FUkidelphia,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of 
he  important  committees  of  this  body,  and  labored  with  unceasing  vigilance 
lad  energy.  The  memorial  of  congress  to  the  people  of  British  Americai 
lad  the  second  address  of  congtess  to  the  peopKs  of  Oreat  Britain,  were 
ioth  ftom  his  pen.  In  June,  1776,  he  introduced  the  measure  that  declared 
ha  colonies  free  and  independent  states,  and  supported  it  by  a  speech  of 
he  most  brilliant  eloquence.  He  continued  to  hold  a  seat  in  congress  till 
hne,  1777,  when  he  solicited  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
late  of  his  heahh.  In  August  of  the  next  year,  he  was  again  elected  to 
engress,  and  continued  in  that  body  till  1780,  when  he  declined  a  re* 
lection  till  1784.  In  that  year  be  was  chosen  president  of  congress,  but 
eiired  at  the  close  of  it>  and  in  1786,  was  again  chosen  a  mem^r  of  the 
Hrginia.  assembly.  He  Was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  adopted 
ke  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  first  senators 
Older  it.     In  1792,  he  a^in  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  in  1794. 

LBWIS,  Meriwether,  a  celebrated  explorer,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in 
774|  and,  after  receiving  a  good  school  education,  engaged  in  agricuhure. 
Then  general  Washington  called  out  a  body  of  militia  in  consequence  of 
lie  discontent  produced  by  the  excise  taxes,  young  Lewis  entered  as  a 
olnvteer,  and  from  that  situation  was  removed  to  the  regular  service.  In 
B03t  he  was  sent  by  president  Jefierson  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
erth-westem  part  of  our  continent ;  and  of  this  expedition,  which  whs 
ompleted  in  about  three  years,  and  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sane,  a  highly  interesting  account  was  afterwards  published.  Lewis 
ma  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  He  put 
B  end  to  his  own  life  in  1809.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  perseverance, 
nd  of  a  sound  understanding. 

LINCOLN,  Benjamin,  a  major-general  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was 
om  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1733,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  yeare 
ras  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
BToIution,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  confess,  in  177^, 
seeived  the  commission  of  major-general,  and  employed  himself  vigor- 
osly  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  militia.  He  was  second  in  command 
a  the  army  which  compelled  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  On  the  day 
fter  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  leg, 
od  was  confined  for  several  months  by  its  effi^ts.  In  the  following  year, 
e  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  department,  ana  while 
)  this  post  he  attempted  the  defence  of  Charleston,  but  was  compelled  to 
apitulate  in  May,  1780.  He  was  exchanged  in  November,  ana  in  the 
pring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.  At  the  siege  of 
.  osktowB  he  cofflmanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the 
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dangers  and  hononr  of  the  day.  In  1781,  lie  irta  ap|K>mted  aeewiaiy  ^ 
the  war  department,  and  afterwards  on  several  occasions  cmnnuBsioner  to 
treat  with  the  Indians.  On  the  establishoient  of  peace,  he  Teturned  to  his 
native  state,  and  in  1787,  was  appointed  to  command  the  troop  empk>yed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  insisrgents  in  Massachusetts.  In  1788,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  He 
died  in  1810.  He  was  the  author  of  several  published  letters  and  essajs; 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  presi* 
dent  of  the  society  of  Cincinnati  of  Massachusetts. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert  R.,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  lawyer,  wu 
bom  in  New  York,  and  was  educated  at  King's  college.  He  engaged  id 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress  of 
the  colonies,  where  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appomted  to  prepare  tbe 
declaration  of  independence.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  at  New  York,  diaii* 
cellor  of  that  state.  This  kst  office  he  held  till  1801,  when  he  was  sent 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  formed  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  materially  assisted.  In 
1805,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts.     He  died  in  1813. 

LOWELL,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Newbury,  in  174^ 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  college.  He  studied  law,  and  risiag  to 
reputation,  in  1761,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  soon  distinguished- hiBMetf 
by  his  political  knowledge  and  eloquence.  In  1781,  he  was  elected  m 
member  of  congress,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government, 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  In  these 
situations  he  was  much  respected  for  his  legal  knowledge  and  digBitr* 
He  died  in  1802. 

LOWNDES,  William,  a  celebrated  statesman,  was  a  native  of  Soatk 
Carolina,  and  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  member  of  congreit. 
His  mind  was  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  logical ;  and  his  disposition 
eminently  kind,  frank,  and  generous.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  ardent 
and  patriotic.  He  entered  congress  in  1812,  and  retained  his  seat  for 
about  ten  years,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  In  1818,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  died  at  sea,  in 
October,  1822,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  It  was  said  of  him  in  the  house, 
by  Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York,  that  *  the  highest  and  best  hopes  of  the 
country  looked  to  William  Lowndes  for  their  fulfilment.  The  most  ho- 
norable office  in  the  civilized  world,  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  free  people* 
would  have  been  illustrated  by  his  virtues  and  talents.' 

M*KEAN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  judge,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1734,  and,  afler  a  course  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  His  political  career  commenced  in  1762,  when  he  was  vetnra- 
ed  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  the  county  of  Newcastle.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  congress  which  assembled  in  New  York,  in  1765,  taoblaia 
relief  of  the  British  government  for  the  grievances  under  which  the  colo- 
nies were  sufiering.  In  this  body  he  Whaved  with  much  decision  and 
energy.  In  1774,  he  was  anpointed  to  the  general  congress,  a  delegsi# 
£com  uie  lower  counties  in  Dodaware,  and  was  the  only  man  who»  witMil 


JBlenniflsioiit  was  a  member  duxiDg  the  wlude  period.  Of  dm  htAj  bt 
«u  president  in  1781.  In  1777,  he  wa8  impointed  chief  joadce  of  Fenn? 
If Ifinia,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  omce  with  impartiality  and  dig* 
JHtj,  br  twenty-two  years.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state 
•f  Pennaylnmia,  and  his  administTation  continued  for  nine  years.  In 
1808k  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  died,  much  respected  and  honor- 
ed»inl917. 

MARION,  Francis,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army^ 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1732,  and  first  served  in  1761,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant against  the  Cherokees.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, be  received  a  major's  commission,  and  in  1780,  he  obtained  that  of 
brigadier-general.  He  continually  surprised  and  captured  parties  of  the 
Bntiah  and  the  royalists,  by  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  his  movements. 
On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  he  retired  to  his  irfantation,  where  he 
died  in  1795.    He  was  bold,  generous,  and  severe  in  his  discipline. 

MASON,  George,  a  statesman,  was  a  member  of  the  general  conven- 
tioB,  which,  in  1787,  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  bat 
isfaaed  to  sign  his  name  as  one  of  that  body  to  the  instrument  which  they 
had  produced.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
convention,  to  consider  the  proposed  plan  of  federal  government.  In 
nnion  with  Henry,  he  opposed  its  adoption  with  great  energy,  and  is  the 
anchor  of  one  of  the  articles  inserted  among  the  amendments  of  that 
instrument  So  averse  was  he  to  the  section  which  allowed  the  slave-trade 
lor  twenty  years,  that  he  declared  his  vote  should  be  cast  against  the 
admission  of  the  southern  states  into  the  Union,  unless  they  would  agree 
Id  discontinue  the  traffic.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Virginia,  m  the  autumn 
of  1792,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

MASON,  John  Mitchell,  a  divine  and  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  in  1770,  and  after  graduating  at  Columbia  college,  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  sacred  ministry.  His  theolofi^cal  studies  were  com- 
pleted in  Europe.  In  1792,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  establish- 
ed in  tbe  ministry  at  that  place  till  1811,  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  provost  in  Columbia  college.  This  situation  his  ill  health 
oblieed  him  to  resign,  and  he  visited  Europe  to  repair  his  constitution. 
On  his  return,  in  1817,  he  again  resumed  his  labors  in  preaching,  and  in 
1821,  undertook  the  charge  of  Dickinson  college,  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1884,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  died  in  1829.  He  was  the  author 
of  LfOtters  on  Frequent  Communion  ;  A  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion 
on  Catholic  Principles ;  and  a  number  of  essays,  reviews,  orations,  and 
oermons,  published  at  different  times. 

MATHER,  Increase,  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  in 
1639,  was  educated  to  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  in  the  North  church, 
Boston,  in  1664.  He  continued  there  for  sixty-two  years,  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  zeal  and  ability.  In  1685,  he  was  appoint- 
ei  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  college,  which  be  resigned  in  1701.  He 
died  in  1723.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  published  a  variety 
of  works  on  religion,  politics,  history,  and  philosophy. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  a  celebrated  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  vras  bom 
in  February,  1663,  and  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  theolc^.  In 
1^4,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  North  church  in  Boston,  as  col- 
league with  his  bther.    He  died  in  1728.    His  learning  was  marvelloos, 
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but  his  taste  was  eccentric,  and  he  was  very  pedantic  and  dedallras.    His 

Sublications  are  382  in  number  ;  the  most  cerebrated  of  which  is  Hagna- 
a  Christi  American!. 

M*DONOUGH,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  m  New- 
castle county,  Delaware,  and  after  his  father*^  death  in  1796,  he  obtained 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  and  went  out  with  our  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  commanded  the  American  forces 
on  lake  Champlain.  In  the  battle  of  September  11,  1814,  after  an  actios 
of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  whicb 
he  announced  to  the  war  department  in  the  fallowing  terms  t- — *  Tlie 
Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal  victory  on  lake  Chanb 
plain,  in  the  capture  of  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloojjs  of  war  of  tht 
enemy.'  The  state  of  New  i  ork  gave  him  a  thousand  iicres  of  land  oo 
the  bay  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  He  died  in  November^.  1825,  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

MIDDLETON,  Asthitr,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1743,  and  received*  his  education  in  Eu- 
rope. Soon  after  his  return  home,  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
revolutionary  movements,  and  in  ^776,  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates 
from  his  native  state  to  the  American  congress.  At  the  close  o£  the  year 
1777,  he  resigned  his  seat,  leaving  behind  a  character  for  the  purest  patri- 
otism and  unwavering  resolution.  In  the  year  1779,  many  oT  the  south 
em  plantations  were  ravaged,  and  that  of  Mr.  Middteton  did  not  escape- 
On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  con« 
iinement  for  nearly  a  year.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  a  representative  t^ 
congress,  and  again  in  1782.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  into  retirement, 
and  died  in  1787. 

MONROE,  James,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1759,  and  was  educated  ia 
William  and  Mary  college.  He  entered  the  revolutionary  war,  in  177^, 
as  a  cadet,  was  at  the  battles  of  Haeriem  Heights  and  White  Plains,  anel 
in  the  attack  on  Trenton,  and  rose  through  the  ra(nk  of  lieutenant  to  thai 
of  captain.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Cfermantowi^, 
and  Monmouth,  as  aid  to  lord  Sterling.  Resuming  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  after  being  a  member  of  tht 
assembly  of  Virginia  and  the  council,  he  was  elected,  in  1783,  a  member 
of  the  old  congress.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  Stales,  in  1794,  went  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  FVance, 
and  in  1799,  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1803,  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  extraordinary  to  France,  in  the  same  year  minister  to  London, 
and  in  the  next  minister  to  Spain.  In  1806,  he  was  again  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  minister  to  London.  He  was 
subsequently  governor  of  Virginia;  in  1811,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this  department,  and  for  some 
time  those  of  the  department  of  war  till  1817.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  president  pf  the  Union,  and  in  1821,  was  re-elected  by  a  vote 
unanimous,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  vote  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
died  in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1831. 

MONTGOMERY,  Richard,  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  bora  in  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and 
fought  with  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  1759.  He  subsequently  left 
the  army  and  settled  in  New  York.    Joining  the  cause  of  the  cdoniesa  ha 


wu  appointed  a  general  k  the  northern  anny,  and  felt  at  the  awaolt  on 

Qaebec,  in  1775.     By  a  vote  of  coDgresa,  a  monnment  of  white  mazblev 

with  emblematical  devices,  was  executed  by  Ur.  Gaasien,  at  Fkris,  and  is* 

erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  St.  Piml's  chnrch,  New  York.    His 

remains,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  the  New  York  legnlatore,  were 

distnterred  by  his  nephew,  colonel  Livingston,  in  June,  1818^  the  place  of 

their  borial  having  been  pointed  out  by  an  old  soldier,  who  attend^  their 

hnnai  forty-two  years  before.    They  were  removed  to  New  York,  and 

again  interred  in  St.  PauPs  church,  with  the  highest  civil  and  military 

Wnors.     His  widow  was  then  living. 

MORGAN,  Daitibl,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  army  of  the  American 
Kvolution,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  and  removed  to  Virc^nia  in  1755: 
He  enlisted  in  Braddock's  expedition  as  a  private  soldier,  and  on  the  defeat 
of  that  general,  returned  to  his  occupation  as  a  farmer.  At  the  commence- 
■lent  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  then  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  He  distinguished  himself  very  much  in  the  expedition  against 
Quebec,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  rejoined  the  American  army,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
•f  a  select  rifle  corps,  and  detached  to  assist  general  Gates  on  the  northern 
frontier,  where  he  contributed  materially  to  the  capture  of  general  Bur- 
goyne.  After  a  short  retirement  from  service,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  and  commanded  the  forc^ 
by  which  colonel  Tarleton  was  routed  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens.  He  soon 
anev  resigned  his  commission.  In  1794,  he  commanded  the  militia  of 
Yfrginia  called  out  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  service  till  1795.  He  afterwards  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
congress.    He  died  in  1799. 

MORRIS,  GouvEENEUR,  an  eminent  statesman  and  orator,  was  bom  at 
Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1752,  was  graduated  at  King's 
aolleffc  >  '^768,  and  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1771.  In  1775,  he  was  a 
member  ol  lue  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1777,  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  and  in  the  following 
year  wrote  the  celebrated  Observations  on  the  American  Revolutron.  In 
1781,  he  accepted  the  post  of  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  as  colleague 
ctf  Robert  Morris  ;  and  in  1787,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  held  this  station  till  his  recall  by 
the  request  of  the  French  government,  in  1794.  In  1800,  he  was  elected 
m  senator  in  congress  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  this  body  was 
Tery  conspicuous  for  his  political  information  and  his  brilliant  eloquence. 
Many  of  his  speeches  in  congress  and  orations  have  been  published ;  and 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence  and  other  valuable  papers,  with  a 
lH<^Taphical  sketch,  by  Mr.  jared  Sparks,  was  issued  in  1^2. 

MORRIS,  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  bom 
mt  the  manor  of  Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1726.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  college,  and  took  an  early  part  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
In  1775,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  and  while 
in  this  body  served  on  several  of  the  most  important  committees.  His 
rich  a^^iat  vf  eve  laid  waste  by  the  British  army  in  1776.    He  laf^  congress 
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•f  a  nbee  for  settlemeiit  During  their  mearchet,  part  of  the  aijwif 
traTeUed  akng  Uie  shore,  where  they  were  surprised  by  a  flight  of  anowv 
from  a  party  of  lodiaiis ;  but,  on  the  discharge  of  the  English  models, 
the  Indians  instantly  disappeared.  The  shallop,  after  imminent  hazard  from 
the  loss  of  its  rudder  and  mast  in  a  storm,  and  from  shoals,  which  it  nar* 
Towly  escaped,  reached  a  small  island  on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  here  the 
company  reposed  themselves,  grateful  for  their  preservation  during  the 
week ;  and  on  this  island  they  kept  the  Sabbath.  The  day  following  they 
sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  fit  for  shipping ;  went  on  shore,  and  ex« 
plored  the  adjacent  land,  where  they  saw  various  corn-fields  and  brooks ; 
and,  judging  the  situation  to  be  convenient  for  a  settlement,  they  returned 
with  the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship. 

On  the  23d,  as  many  of  the  company  as  could,  with  convenience*  went 
en  shore,  and  felled,  and  carried  timber  to  the  spot  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  common  use.  On  the  25th,  they  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  first  house.  A  platform  for  their  ordnance  demanding  the 
earliest  attention,  they  formed  one  upon  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  ex* 
tensive  prospect  of  tne  plain  beneath,  of  the  expanding  bay,  and  of  the 
distant  ocean.  They  divided  their  whole  company  into  nineteen  families ; 
measured  out  the  ground ;  and  assigned  to  every  person  by  lot  half  a  pole 
in  breadth,  and  three  poles  in  length,  for  houses  and  gardens.  In  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  Christian  friends  whom  they  found  at  the  last  town 
they  left  in  their  native  country,  they  called  their  settlement  Plymoatb. 
Thus  was  founded  the  first  British  town  of  New  England. 

The  climate  was  found  much  more  severe  than  the  colonists  had  antici* 
pated ;  and  they  had  arrived  when  winter  was  nearly  one-third  advanced. 
They  had  every  thing  to  do,  and  in  this  season  could  do  very  little,  even 
ef  what  was  indispensable.  Their  shelter  was  wretched ;  their  sufierings 
were  intense ;  their  dangers  were  not  small,  and  were  rendered  painful  hj 
an  absolute  uncertainty  of  their  extent.  All  these  evils  they  encountered 
with  resolution,  and  sustained  with  fortitude.  To  each  other  they  were 
kind  :  to  the  savages  they  were  just :  they  loved  the  truth  of  the  gospel ; 
embraced  it  in  its  purity ;  and  obeyed  it  with  an  excellence  of  life,  which 
added  a  new  wreath  to  the  character  of  man. 

Among  the  attempts  at  forming  settlements  at  this  time  was  one  of  a 
character  as  peculiar  as  it  was  undesirable.  Captain  WTollasion  began  a 
plantation,  which  he  named  al\er  himself.  One  Morton,  of  Furnivai's  inn, 
was  of  this  company.  He  was  not  left  in  command,  but  contrived  to  make 
himself  chief,  changed  the  name  of  mount  Wollaston  to  Merry  mount,  set 
all  the  servants  free,  erected  a  may-pole,  and  lived  a  life  of  dissipation, 
until  all  the  stock  intended  for  trade  was  consumed.  He  was  charged 
with  furnishing  the  Indians  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  teaching  them 
the  use  of  them.  At  length,  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  {danten 
in  all  parts,  that,  at  their  general  desire,  the  people  of  New  Plymouth 
•eized  him  by  an  armed  force,  and  confined  him,  until  they  had  opportunity 
of  sending  hun  to  England. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  when  the  causes  which  had  induced  the 
voluntary  exile  of  the  Leyden  congregation,  should  produce  an  efiect  far 
more  extensive.  Applications  to  the  Plymouth  company  from  Puritan  con* 
l^egations  were  now  becoming  frequent ;  and,  in  the  year  1628,  the  coun* 
cQ  of  Flymoath  sold  to  Sir  Heniy  Sosweli  and  others,  their  heirs  and 
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It  the  Hague,  he  embarked  in  1801  for  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
in  1803. 

OTIS,  Jaxbs,  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  bom  at  West  Barnstable^ 
Manachusetts,  in  1725,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743. 
fle  pursued  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  establishing  himself  in  Boston, 
ioon  rose  to  eminence.  His  public  career  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
with  his  celebrated  speech  against  writs  of  assistance.  At  the  next  election 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  legislature,  and  soon  became  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  1766,  he  was  a  member  of  the  cong^ss 
which  assembled  at  New  York.  In  1769,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an 
anaolt  committed  upon  him  by  some  British  ofRcers ;  from  one  of  whom 
he  recovered  large  damages,  which  he  remitted  on  receiving  a  writteA 
apology.  In  1772,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  in  May  of  the  following 
year  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  learned 
and  able  lawyer,  a  bold  and  commanding  orator,  and  possessed  infinite 
powers  of  humor  and  wit. 

FAINE,  RoBKRT  Treat,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  American  independence,  was  born  at  Boston,  in  1731,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1749.  After  a  visit  to  Europe  of  some 
years,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  about  1759,  settled  in  its 
practice  in  Taunton.  He  took  an  early  and  active  interest  in  public  aflairsi 
and  in  1774,  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  general 
congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  convention  that 
dratted  the  constitution  of  his  native  state.  Under  the  government  that 
was  organized  he  ivn.s  appointed  nttomey-general,  and  held  this  office  till 
1790,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  remained 
on  the  bench  till  1804  He  died  at  Boston,  in  1S14.  His  legal  attainments 
and  his  general  acquiremerts  were  extensive,  and  he  was  a  man  of  much 
brilliancy  of  wit. 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  a  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Taunton,  in  1773,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1792.  On  leaving 
college  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  but  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  literature  and  theatricals,  and  published  several  orations  and  poems. 
His  poems  were  very  popular  and  profitable,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  song 
of  Adams  and  Liberty,  he  received  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  1800,  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  from 
the  want  of  industry,  and  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He  died 
in  1811.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  one  volume 
8vo,  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch. 

PARKER,  Isaac,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  in  Bo^.on,  and  graduated 
ai  Harvard  college  in  1786.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  judge  Tudor, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Castine,  in  Maine,  then  an  integral  part  of 
^lassachusetts.  Kemoving  to  Portland,  he  was  sent  for  one  term  to 
congress  as  a  representative  from  Cumberland  county.  He  also  held  for 
a  short  time  the  office  of  United  States'  marshal  for  that  district.  In  1806, 
he  was  appointed  by  governor  Strong  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  at  Boston.  In 
1814,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  held  that 
office  till  his  sudden  death,  in  July,  1830,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  urbanity,  and  his  legal  opinions  ar»  very  highly 
nnpected. 
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PARSONS,  TkEOPHiLUs,  a  dlBtinguiahed  kwyer,  was  Wil  at  By^I^i 
Massachusetts,  in  1750,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1769;  Hd 
studied,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  some  yean,  in  Falmouth 
now  Portland ;  hut  when  that  toWn  was  destroyed  hy  the  BriUali,  he  letiied 
to  the  house  of  his  father  in  Newbury.  About  a  year  aAerwaidt  ha  opened 
an  office  in  Newburyport.  He  soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  pnn 
fession,  and  made  immense  Acquisitions  in  legal  knowledge.  His  proles' 
sional  services  were  sought  for  in  all  directions,  and  after  thirty-£ve  yean 
•of  extensive  practice,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  sapreme  court 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1780,  he  Was  a  member  of  the  convendoD  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  this  state,  and  of  the  convention  which  aceepled 
the  federal  constitution.  He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  without  a  rival  in 
knowledge  of  law,  and  surpassed  by  few  in  his  acquaintance  with  acwnce 
and  classical  literature.  He  continued  in  the  seat  of  chief  justice  till  hif 
death,  in  1813. 

PENN,  William,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  Pennsylvania^  whom 
Montesquieu  denominates  the  modem  Lycurgus,  was  the  son  of  admiral 
Penn ;  was  born,  in  1644,  in  London  ;  and  was  educated  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford.  At  college  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  which,  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  publicly  professed.  He  was,  in  consequence,  twice 
turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father.  In  1668,  he  began  to  preach  in  public, 
and  to  write  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  embraced.  For  this 
he  was  thrice  imprisoned,  and  once  brought  to  trial.  It  was  during  hk 
first  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  No  Cross,  No  Crown.  In  1677,  be  visited 
Holland  and  Germany,  to  propagate  Quakorism.  In  Mamh,  1680-iSI,  ha 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  that  territory  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Pennsylvania ;  in  1682,  he  embarked  for  his  new  colony ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  founded  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1684.  So  much  was  he  in  favor  with  James  II.,  that,  aAer  the  revola« 
tion,  he  was  more  than  once  arrested  on  suspicion  of  plotting  to  restore 
the  exiled  monarch  ;  but  he  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  his  inno* 
cence.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  died  July  30 
1718.     His  works  have  been  collected  in  two  folio  volumes. 

PERRY,  Olives  Hazard,  a  naval  officer  of  distinction,  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  He  entered  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  a  midshipman,  and  in  1812,  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  master  commandant.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  squadron  on  lake  Erie.  On  the  tenth  of  September,  he 
achieved  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  under  commodore  Barckv, 
after  an  action  of  three  hours,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron.  He 
commanded  the  Java  in  the  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  com- 
modore Decatur.     He  died  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1820. 

PETERS,  Richard,  an  eminent  judge,  was  bom  in  June,  1744,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  adopted  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law,  and  soon  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Peters  joined  the 
side  of  the  colonies,  and  in  1776,  was  appointed  by  congress  secretary  of 
the  board  of  war.  His  exertions  in  this  department  were  highly  men* 
torious  and  useful,  and  on  resigning  the  post,  in  1781,  he  was  elected  t 
member  of  congress,  and  assisted  in  closing  the  business  of  the  war.  Oa 
the  organization  of  the  new  government,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  jii4|» 


district  coort  of  Fennsylvanm,  and  performed  the  daties  of  this 
for  thirtv-siz  years.  During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  aevoral 
i  of  public  improTement,  and  issued  sereial  valuable  publications  in 
D  to  agriculture.  As  a  judge,  he  possessed  powers  of  a  high  order, 
s  decisions  on  admiralty  law  form  the  ground  work  of  this  branch 

jurisprudence.  Their  principles  were  not  only  sanctioned  by  our 
rarts,  but  were  simultaneously  adopted  br  lord  Stowell,  the  ^tin- 
d  maritime  judge  of  Great  Britain.    Judge  Peters  died  in  August, 

KERIN6,  Timothy,  a  statesman,  was  bom  in  Salem,  in  1746,  and 
mduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1703.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
pular  cause,  and,  in  organizing  the  provisional  government  of  Mas- 
etts,  in  1775,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleaa 
lex,  and  sole  judge  of  the  maritime  court  for  the  middle  district, 
I  the  war,  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  and  subsequently  a 
T  of  the  board  of  war.  From  1790  to  1798,  at  different  internds, 
I  employed  on  various  negotiations  with  the  Indians.  He  was  sue- 
iv  postmaster-general,  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state, 
the  last  o^ce  he  was  removed  by  president  Adams,  in  1800.  From 
»  1811,  he  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  his  native  state,  and 
814  to  1817,  a  representative  in  that  body.  In  public  life  he  was 
nished  for  firmness,  energy,  activity  and  disinterestedness.  He 
I  Salem,  in  1829. 

E,  Zbbulon  Montgomsrt,  brigadier-general,  was  bom  at  Lamber* 
ew  Jersey,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1779.  After  the  purchase  of 
ina,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1806,  to  explore  the 
I  of  the  Mississippi.  On  his  return,  he  was  sent  on  a  similar 
Lion  to  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  and  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
by  a  Spanish  force,  and  deprived  of  his  papers.  He  retumed  in 
During  the  late  war,  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  com- 
d  the  land  forces  m  the  attack  upon  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
•seventh  of  April,  1813.  In  the  explosion  of  the  British  magazine, 
s  struck  by  a  large  stone,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  When  the 
.  standard  was  brought  to  him,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  under  bis 
ind  thus  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

CKNEY,  Charles  Coteswosth,  a  distinguished  ofRcer  of  the 
ionary  army,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  received  his  education 
rland,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple.  On  returning  to  his  native 
re,  in  1769,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  successful  practice  of  his 
ion.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  renounced  law  for 
dy  of  military  tactics,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command  of 
Bt  regiment  of  Carolina  infantry.  He  was  subsequently  aid-de- 
0  Washington,  and  in  this  capacity  at  the  battles  of  Brandjrwine 
mnantown.  On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
nained  so  till  all  opportunity  of  gaining  fresh  reputation  in  the  field 
seed.  He  was  a  member  o^  the  convention  which  formed  the  fed- 
Dstitution,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  minister  to  France.  When 
Uions  were  making  for  war  on  account  of  the  expected  French 
n,  Mr.  Pinckney  was  nominated  a  major-general,  but  he  soon  had 
ortanitv  of  retiring  to  the  quiet  of  private  life.  He  was  afterwards 
Ql  of  the  Cincinnati  society  of  tho  United  States,    fie  died  in  1826. 
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PINENET,  WnuAM,  an  eloquent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
Maryland,  in  1764,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  nnder  the  instruc- 
tion  of  judge  Chase.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1786,  and  soon 
gave  indications  of  possessing  superior  powers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  Maryland,  which  ratified  the  federal  constitotioii.  In  17M 
he  wa9<  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  British  treaty.  The 
state  of  Maryland  also  employed  him  to  procure  a  settlement  of  its  claims 
on  the  bank  of  England,  and  he  recovered  for  it  the  sum  of  eight  bun* 
dred  thousand  dollars.  This  detained  him  in  England  till  thevear  180^ 
when  he  returned  and  resumed  his  professional  labors.  In  1806,  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  London,  and  in  1808,  received  the  authori- 
ty of  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  ISll, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  attorney-general.  This  office  he  held  till 
1814.  During  the  incursion  of  the  British  into  Maryland,  he  command- 
ed a  battalion,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburgh,  in  August, 
1814.  He  was  afterwards  representative  in  congress,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Russia,  envoy  to  Naples,  and  in  1819,  senator  in  congress.  In 
the  last  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1822. 

PINKNE  Y,  Edward  Coate,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  Liondon, 
in  1802,  passed  his  infancy  in  England,  and  was  placed  as  a  student  ia 
Baltimore  college  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.  He  entered  the  navy  as  t 
midshipman,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  several  years.  On  the  deatk 
of  his  father,  he  quitted  the  navy  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  published,  in  1825,  a  volume  of  poems,  which  possess  muck 
beauty.     He  died  in  1828. 

PREBLE,  Edward,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Falmouth, 
in  Maine,  in  1761,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  1779.  Ha 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war 
distinguished  himself  by  capturing  a  British  vessel  at  Penobecot.  In 
1798,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig  Pickering,  and  soon 
after  to  the  Essex.  He  commanded,  in  1803,  a  fleet  sent  against  the 
Barbery  powers,  and  repeatedly  attacked  Tripoli  with  considerable  sucoesi. 
In  1804,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1807. 

PUTNAM,  Israel,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bora 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1718.  He  received  but  a  meagre  education,  and 
removing  to  Connecticut,  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  £be  French  war  he 
commanded  a  company,  and  was  engaged  in  several  contests  with  the 
enemy.  In  1756,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  savages,  and  was  exposed 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  He  obtained  his  release  in  1759,  and  returned 
to  his  farm.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  joined  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  major-general,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Bunker's  hill.  In  1776,  he  was  sent  to  complete  the  fortifications  at  New 
York,  and  afterwards  to  fortify  Philadelphia.  In  the  winter  of  1777,  be 
was  stationed  with  a  small  body  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  sprinff  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  remained  most  of  Uie  time  till 
the  close  of  1779,  when  he  was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  paralysis.  He 
died  in  1790.  He  was  brave,  energetic,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  ol& 
cers  of  the  revolution. 

QUINCY,  JosiAH,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  patriot,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1743,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He  soon  beeuM 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  law»  and  distinguished  %  his  actiTe  egertiei 
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B  the  poMilir  cause,  ffis  powers  of  eloquence  were  of «  very  hiffh  order, 
h  1774^  lie  took  a  Toyage  to  Europe  for  ihe  benefit  of  liis  health,  and  to 
idnnce  Ae  interests  of  the  colonies.  He  died  on  his  return,  on  the  25th 
«f  April,  1775,  the  day  the  vessel  reached  the  harbor  of  cape  Ann. 

RAMSAY,  David,  an  historian,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1749, 
was  educated  at  Princeton  college,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
.4fter  practising  a  short  time  in  Maryland,  he  removed  to  Charleston, 
Soath  Carolina,  in  1773,  and  soon  rose  to  an  extensive  practice.  He  took 
tn  active  and  early  part  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army.  In  1782,  he  was  chosen  to  a 
sett  in  congress.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Caroli- 
u ;  a  History  of  the  American  Revolution ;  a  Life  of  Washington ;  a 
HiMory  of  South  Carolina ;  and  a  History  of  the  United  States.  He  died 
ial815. 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  governor  of  Virginia,  was  educated  to  the  law. 
After  seeing  a  little  military  service  in  the  suilc  of  Washington,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  professional  pursuits.  He  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  to 
the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Virginia,  and  occupied  it  from  1786  to  1788.  In 
1790,  he  received  from  Washington  the  appointment  of  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  1794,  he  succecMied  Mr.  Jefierson  as  secretary 
of  state.  In  consequence  of  some  difficulties  with  the  administration,  he 
lesigned  in  August,  1795.  He  died  in  Frederic  county,  Virginia,  in 
Semember,  1813. 

KEED,  Joseph,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  was  graduated  at  the  college 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1757.  While  a  member  of  congress,  in  1778,  the 
British  commissioner  endeavored  to  procure  his  influence  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  he  rejected 
therr  ofiere  with  the  reply, —  *  That  he  was  not  worth  purchasing ;  but 
such  as  he  was,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
him.*  In  1778,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  retained 
that  office  till  his  death,  in  1781. 

REEVE,  Tapping,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Brook-Haven,  in 
1744,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college.  He  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  founded  the  law  school,  of 
which,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  the  principal  instructer.  He  was 
for  many  years  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  and  some  time 
chief  justice.  His  legal  attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  as  a  man 
be  possessed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  community. 

KlTTENHOXJSE,  David,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1732.  During  his  early  life  he  was  employed  in  agri* 
culture,  but  as  his  constitution  was  feeble,  he  became  a  clock  and  madie- 
matical  instrument  maker.  In  1770,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
practised  his  trade.  He  was  elected  a  member,  and  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Philosophical  society,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  employed  to 
determine  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1777  to  1789,  and  from  1792  to  1795,  director  of  the  United  States 
mint.  His  death  took  place  in  1796.  His  mathematical  talents  were  of 
the  highest  order. 

RUSH,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom,  in  1745,  at  Bristol, 
ih  Peniisj^vaniay  was  educated  at  Arinceton  college,  and  took  his  degree 
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at  Edinburgh  ,  was  chosen,  in  1776,  a  member  of  congress,  and  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence ;  was  professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice 
at  the  Pennsylvanian  university ;  and  died  in  1813.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  who  have  adorned  his  country.  Among  his  works 
are  Essays,  literary,  moral,  and  philosophical;  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations ;  and  a  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever. 

RUTLEDGE,  Edward,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  signer  of  the  declare- 
lion  of  independence,  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1749. 
His  legal  education  was  completed  in  England,  and  in  1773  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.    lo 
1774,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  day.     After  a  snccessfbl     i 
practice  of  his  profession  for  seventeen  years,  in  1798  he  relinquished  hit    J 
station  at  the  bar,  and  was  elected  chief  magistrate  of  South  CaroliDS.     t 
He  died  in  1800. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  Arthur,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  was  a  lieutenant  under 
general  Wolfe,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
naturalized  citizen.     On  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  embnced     . 
the  cause  of  the  American  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  was  appointed    j 
major-general.     He  served  witn  distinction,  and  in  1783,  was  elected    i 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  society  of  his  adopted  state.     In  1785,  he  wu 
(;lected  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  in  1787,  was  chosen  president  of  that 
body.     He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  North-west  territory,  and  in 
1790,  commanded  an  army  against  the  Miami  Indians.     He  resigned  his 
commission  of  major-general  in  1792.     His  latter  years  were  passed  in    | 
poverty.     He  died  in  1818. 

SANDS,  Robert  C,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Neir 
York,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Colambia 
college,  in  1815,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office 
of  David  B.  Ogden,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  New  York.  In  1817,  he 
published  the  Bridal  of  Vaumond,  an  irregular  metrical  romance,  after  the 
fashion  which  Scott  had  made  so  popular.  Subsequently,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Eastbum,  he  wrote  the  poem  Yamoyden, 
which  appeared  in  New  York  in  1820,  and  acquired  for  the  authors  a 
high  reputation.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened 
an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1822  and  1823,  he  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  Literary  Review,  a  monthly  periodical,  then  published  in 
New  York,  which  received  great  increase  of  reputation  from  his  contriba- 
tions.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  a  burlesque  publication, 
entitled  the  St.  Tammany  Magazine.  In  May,  1824,  the  Atlantic  Maga- 
zine was  established  in  New  York,  and  placed  under  his  care;  at  the  eai 
of  six  months  he  gave  up  this  work,  but  subsequently  resumed  its 
charge,  when  it  changed  its  name  and  character,  and  appeared  as  the  Neir 
York  Review.  During  the  same  period,  he  assisted  in  editing  vaiimit 
compilations  on  legal  subjects.  Having  now  become  an  author  by J^ 
fession,  and  looking  to  his  pen  for  support,  he  became  the  assistant  eutor 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  remained  in  this  shaitioi 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  While  engaged  in  the  laborious  and  inceaint  j 
duties  of  a  daily  journal,  Mr.  Sands  prosecuted  various  other  literary  ns^ 
dertakings  with  much  success.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  contribixton  to 
the  TammfUdi  in  wbiph  be  was  assisted  by  his  inends  Bryant  and  TfS- 
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£k.  Hte  edited  a  new  Life  of  Pkul  Jones,  and  wrote  two  stories  in  the 
58  of  Glanber  Sjm.  His  death  occurred  suddenly»in  the  thirty-fourth 
r  of  his  age.  His  collected  works  have  heen  recently  published,  in 
▼olumes  octavo. 

iCHUYLER,  Pmup,  an  officer  in  the  {evolutionary  army,  was  appoint* 
major-ffeneral  in  1775,  and  was  dispatched  to  the  fortiflcations  in  the 
th  oi  I^w  York,  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  He  afterwards 
ander  some  suspicion,  and  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by 
end  Gates.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  before  the  adoption  of  the 
lent  constitution,  and  afterwards  twice  a  senator.  He  died  in  1604,  in 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

SEDQ  WlCK,  Theodorb,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  in  1746,  was  educated 
fale  college,  and  removing  to  Massachusetts,  pursued  the  study  of  the 
•  He  embarked  with  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  popular  party  before 
levoiation,  held  a  seat  several  years  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
lember  of  congress  under  the  old  confederation.  He  was  a  member  of 
Massachusetts  convention  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con* 
ttion,  was  a  representative  and  senator  to  congress,  and  in  1802  was 
oiBted  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts.  In  this 
X  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1813. 

IE  WALL,  Sascuel,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
17^,  and,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  entered  on  the  profession 
be  law.  He  soon  became  eminent ;  in  1797,  was  elected  a  member  of 
gress,  and  in  1800,  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  judicial 
rt.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  but  died  suddenly  in  the 
mng  year.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  learning,  and  highly 
nlar. 

IHERMAN,  Roger,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
1  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1721,  and  with  only  a  common  school 
cation,  rose  to  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman.     His  early  life 

I  passed  in  the  occupation  of  a  shoemaker.  Removing  to  Connecticut, 
1743,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754,  and  soon  became  distinguish- 

II  a  counsellor.  In  1761,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  four  years  after 
K  appointed  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  in  1776,  advanced  to  the 
ch  of  the  superior  court.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  celebrated  congress 
1774,  and  was  a  member  of  that  body  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years. 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
ited  States.     He  died  in  1793. 

JHIPPEN,  William,  an  eminent  physician,  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania, 
i  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1754.  His  medical  studies 
m  completed  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return,  in  1764,  he  began  at 
thdelphia  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  ever  delivered  in  the 
ntry.  He  assisted  in  establishing  the  medical  school  of  that  cit^,  and 
I  appointed  one  of  its  professors.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  director 
leral  of  the  medical  department  in  the  army.  He  died  in  1806. 
iBDTH,  John,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  was  bom  in  Lin- 
uhire,  in  1579.  After  passing  through  a  variety  of  wonderful  adven* 
9Bt  he  resolved  to  visit  North  America ;  and  having,  with  a  number  of 
ar  persons,  procured  a  charter  of  South  Virginia,  he  came  over  thither 
L6u7.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  condemned  to  death, 
lib  was  saved  by  taa  daughter  of  the  sange  chief,  the  cdbhcaled 
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Pocahontas.  He  pablisbed  an  account  of  seteral  of  bia  Toyagw  to  Tir* 
^nia,  a  history  of  that  colony,  and  an  accounl  of  his  own  life.  He  died 
at  London,  in  1631. 

SMITH,  James,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  « 
native  of  Ireland,  removed  wiih  his  father  to  this  eonntry  at  an  early  nm, 
and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  at  York,  in  VennsylvanB. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  York  county  to  the  continental  congress.  His 
death  took  place  in  1806. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  the  first  captain  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  nn 
bom  at  Lancashire,  in  1584,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Robinson's  congr^t* 
tion  to  Plymouth,  in  1620.  His  services  in  the  wars  with  the  Indiut 
were  highly  useful,  and  many  of  his  exploits  were  daring  and  extnkoidh- 
nary»    He  died  in  1656. 

oTARK,  John,  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1728.  During  the  French  war,  he  wis 
captain  of  a  company  of  rangers  in  the  provincial  service,  in  1755,  and 
was  with  lord  Howe  when  that  general  was  killed,  in  storming  the  French 
lines  at  Ticonderoga,  in  1758.  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  he  was  engaged  at  work  in  his  saw-mill ;  and,  fired  with  in* 
dignation,  seized  his  musket,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Cambridge.' 
He  was  at  the  battles  of  Bunker's  hill  and  of  Trenton,  and  achieved  a 
glorious  victory  at  Bennington.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-geneial, 
and  was  distinguuhed  throughout  the  war  for  enterprise  and  courage.  He 
died  in  1822. 

STEUBEN,  Fbederick  William  Augustus,  Baboit  de,  was  a  Prossim 
ofiicer,  aid-de-camp  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army  of  that  distinguished  commander.  He  arrived  in  Axnexica  in  1777^ 
and  immediately  oiiered  his  services  to  the  continental  congress.  In  1778^ 
he  was  appointed  inspector  general,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
rendered  the  most  efficient  services  in  the  establishment  of  a  regnlar  tra- 
lem  of  discipline.  During  the  war  he  was  exceedingly  active  and  aseiil^ 
and  after  the  peace  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Toric» 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  books  and  friends,  he  passed  his  time  w 
agreeably  as  a  frequent  want  of  funds  would  permit.  The  state  of  New 
York  afterwards  gave  him  a  tract  of  sixteen  thousand  acres  in  Uie  county 
of  Oneida,  and  the  general  government  made  him  a  grant  of  two  thonsaad 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He  died  in  1795,  and  at  his  own  request 
was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  hid  in  the  earth, 
without  a  stone  to  tell  where  he  was  laid. 

STRONG,  Calebs  governor  of  Massachusetts,  wae  bora  at  NorthamptoDf 
in  1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  eellege.  He  pursued  the  profession  ef 
the  law,  and  established  himself  in  his  native  town.  Taking  an  early  and 
active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements^  he  was  appointed*  in  i77d» 
of  the  conunittee  of  safety,  and  in  the  following  year  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
stitution  of  the  state,  and  of  that  which  formed  the  constitutioa  of  ibt 
United  States.  Subsequently  he  was  senatiH'  to  congress,  and  for  elenn 
years,  at  different  permby  chief  magistrate  of  Massachusetts.     Ho  died  in 

STUART,  GiLBBBT,  a  e^brated  poonter,  was  bom  in  Newport,  SMt 
Isbod,  in  1755.    Soon  aftai  hecomini^  of  afB»  ho  wont  to  England^  whm 


e  Waifte  die  pupil  of  Mr.  West.  He  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  portrait 
ainter,  and  olMained  a  high  reputation  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
794,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  chiefly  residing  in  Philadelphia 
ad  Washing^n,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  till  about  the  year  1801, 
rhen  he  removed  to  Boston.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  18B8. 
[r.  Stuart  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his  time,  but  was  also 
▼ery  extraordinary  man  out  of  his  profession. 

SuLLIVAN,  John,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
I  limine,  and  established  himself  in  the  profession  of  law  in  New  Hamp- 
lire.  Turning  his  attention  to  military  aflairs,  he  received,  in  1772,  the 
Hnmission  of  major,  and,  in  1775,  that  of  brigadier-general.  The  next 
Bar  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  on  the  death  of  general  Thomas,  the 
Mimand  of  the  array  devolved  on  him.  In  this  year  he  was  promoted  to 
m  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  soon  after  captured  by  the  British,  in 
m  battle  on  Long  island.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  at  the 
ittles  of  Trenton,  Brandywine,  and  Grcrmantown ;  and  was  the  sole  com* 
laoder  of  an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Newport,  which  failed  through 
ant  of  co-operation  from  the  French  fleet.  In  1779,  he  commanded  an 
qiedition  against  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  congress. 
id  for  three  years  president  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1789,  he  was  ap- 
nnted  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
sath,  in  1795. 

SULLIVAN,  James,  was  bom  at  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1744,  and  after 
using  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  adopted  the  pro* 
•sion  of  the  law.  He  took  an  early  part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
id  in  1775,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress.  In  1776, 
B  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He  was  subsequently 
member  of  congress,  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  judge  of  probate, 
id  in  1790,  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1807,  he  was  elected 
yvemor  of  Massachusetts,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  in  the  De- 
*mber  of  which  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Land  Titles, 
History  of  the  District  of  Maine,  and  an  Essay  on  Banks.  His  rank  at 
le  bar  was  in  the  very  first  class,  and  in  his  private  character  he  was  dis- 
Dguished  for  piety,  patriotism,  and  integrity. 

THOMAS,  Isaiah,  a  distinguished  printer,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1749, 
id  at  a  very  early  age  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  craft,  in  which  he 
fterwards  became  so  famous.  In  1770,  he  published  the  Massachusetts 
py  in  Boston.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to 
rorcester.  He  afterwards  entered  extensively  into  the  publishing  and 
lokselling  business,  having  at  one  time  sixteen  presses  in  operation,  and 
ight  bookstores  at  different  places.  He  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
le  American  Antiquarian  society,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  History 
r  Printing.     He  died  in  1831. 

THORNTON,  Matthew,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1714,  and  when 
bout  two  or  three  years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  America,  and  finally 
9tt]ed  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Young  Thornton  pursued  the  study 
f  medicine,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Londonderry. 
few  Hampshire.  In  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
ongrress,  and  affixed  his  name  to  the  declaration  of  independence.  He 
ms  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  judge  of 
le  superior  court  of  his  adopted  state.    He  died  in  1803. 
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TILOHMAN,  William,  an  efmiiient  jurnt,  was  lorn,  m  TtSS,  n  Talbor 
county,  on  tbe  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  In  1773,  he  begin  the  study  i 
of  law  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  piefefl-  ^ 
sion  till  1783.  In  1788,  and  for  some  successive  years,  he  was  eleettd  a  .' 
representative  to  the  legislature  of  Mar3rland.  In  1799,  he  letamed  to  ) 
Philadelphia,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  the  law  in  that  eitf  till  1601,  ^ 
when  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  ue  United  } 
States  for  the  third  circuit.  After  the  abolition  of  this  comt,  he  lesoined  i 
his  profession,  and  continued  it  till  1805,  when  he  waa  appointed  pRsideni  f 
of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the  first  district  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  commissioned  as  chief  justice  of  the  snprene  court 
of  that  state.     He  died  in  1827. 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  fvu 
bom  in  June,  1774,  gradimted  at  Columbia  college,  in  1796,  and  settled 
in  New  York  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  distingoished  himsdf  in 
the  party  struggles  of  1799 — 1801,  and  in  1807  was  elected  gofenorof 
the  state.  During  the  late  war,  he  was  active  and  efficient  in  die  cause 
of  the  administration  and  the  dominant  party.  In  1817,  he  was  elected 
vice-president.     He  died  at  Staten  island,  in  June,  1825. 

TkUMBULL,  John,  the  author  of  McFingal,  was  bom  in  Connecticat, 
in  1750,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  entered  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  1772,  he  pablished  the  first  part  of  his  poenr.  The  Progrm 
of  Dullness.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  Cm^ 
necticut,  and,  removing  to  Boston-,  continued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office 
of  John  Adams.  He  returned  to  his  native  state  in  1774,  and  commenced 
practice  at  New  Haven.  The  first  part  of  McFingal  was  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1775 ;  the  poem  was  completed  and  published  in  1782, 
at  Hartford,  where  the  author  at  that  time  lived.  More  than  thirty  editions 
of  this  work  have  been  printed.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed  state  attonej 
for  the  county  of  Hartford,  and  in  1801,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  tbe  sa- 
perior  court  of  errors,  and  held  this  appointment  till  1819.  In  1820,  a 
collection  of  his  poems  was  pablished  in  two  volumes  8vo.  In  1685,  he 
Removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died,  in  May,  1831. 

TRUXTON,  Thomas,  a  naval  officer,  was  bom  on  Long  island,  in  175& 
In  1775,  he  commanded  a  vessel,  and  distinguished  himseff  by  his  depre> 
dations  on  British  commerce  during  the  revolution.  He  subseqvently 
engaged  in  commerce,  till  the  year  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
frigate  Constitution.  In  1799,  he  captured  the  French  fhgate  L'lnsvr^ 
^nte ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  La  Yeth 
ffeance.  On  the  c^oee  of  the  French  war  he  retired  from  the  navy,  and 
4jqd  at  I^iladelphia,  in  18S2. 

TUDOR,  William,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Massachv- 
aetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796.  He  soon  after  visit* 
9d  Europe,  and  passed  several  years  there.  After  having  been-  some  time 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  state^  he  was  appointed,  in  IBSS, 
consul  at  Lima,  and  for  the  ports  of  Peru.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed 
charge  d'afiairea  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Brazil.  He  died  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1830.  Mr.  Tudor  was  the  founder,  and  for  two  yean 
the  sole  editor  of  the  North  American  Review.  He  was  the  author  of 
Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  and  a  Life  of  James  Otis,  and  left  a  numbef 
of  Tolomes  in  manuacript,.  nearly  prepared  for  the  pieas. 
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TYLEB,  BoTAL,  a  lawyer  and  miscellancoiis  writer,  was  bom  ia  Boe* 
bn,  and  graduated  at  HarTard  coUe^,  in  1776.  In  1790,  he  removed  hie 
endence  to  Vermont,  and  soon  distmgnisbed  himself  in  his  profession  of 
iw.  For  six  years  be  was  an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
bat  state,  and  for  six  years  more  chief  justice.  He  was  the  author  of 
eraial  dramatic  pieces  of  considerable  merit ;  a  novel  called  The  Alge* 
ine  Captive ;  and  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  puUished  in  the 
farmer's  Museum,  when  edited  by  Dennie.  In  addition  to  these,  he  pub- 
ished  two  volumes,  entitled  VermcHit  Reports.     He  died  at  Brattlelxiro', 

WALN,  BoBERT,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and 
ras  liberally  educated,  but  adopted  no  profession.  He  was  the  author  of 
?he  Hermit  in  Philadelphia,  a  satire ;  The  American  Bards,  a  satire ; 
Ksyphi  Opus,  or  Touches  at  the  Times ;  a  History  of  China ;  some  of 
be  lives  in  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
ence ;  a  Life  of  Lafavette ;  and  an  account  of  the  Quaker  hospital  at 
'imnkford,  near  Philadelphia.     He  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one* 

WABBEN,  Joseph,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  Boxburv, 
lear  Boston,  in  1741,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 
le  pursued  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  commencing  the 
mctice,  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  treatment  of  the  small 
ioz.  Early  engaging  in  politics,  he  obtained  great  influence,  and  rendered 
efficient  service  by  his  writings  and  addresses.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
Iriiver  the  oration  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  on  the  fifth  of  March. 
ji  June,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was 
It  this  time  president,  made  him  a  major-general  of  their  forces.  At  the 
Kttle  of  Bunker*8  hill  he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  slain  within  a  few 
rards  of  the  breast-work,  as  he  was  among  the  last  slowly  retiring  from  it. 
le  was  a  man  of  the  most  generous  and  intrepid  spirit,  much  elegance  of 
Banners,  and  of  commanding  eloquence.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  and 
egretled.  In  1776,  his  remains  were  removed  from  the  battle  ground, 
lod  interred  in  Boston. 

WABBEN,  James,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  in  1726,  and  was  graduated 
It  Harvard  college,  in  1745.  He  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the 
muse  of  the  colonies  against  the  aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  was  a 
nember  of  the  general  court,  proposed  the  establishment  of  committees  of 
nrrespondence,  and,  after  the  death  of  general  Warren,  was  appointed 
Mesident  of  the  provincial  congress.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
naior-general  of  the  militia.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
■clkusetts,  he  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Se  died  at  Plvmouth,  in  1808. 

WASHINGTON,  George,  was  bom  in  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax, 
Q  Virginia,  where  his  father  was  possessed  of  great  landed  property.  He 
vas  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and  paid  much  attention  to 
he  study  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  He  was  first  employed  officiallv 
ly  general  Dinwiddie,  in  1753,  in  remonstrating  to  the  French  command- 
*r  on  the  Ohio,  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 
He  subsequently  negotiated  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Mick  settlements,  and  for  his  honorable  services  received  the  thanks  of  the 
iritish  government.  In  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  general  Braddock, 
le  served  as  aid-de-camp ;  and  on  ihe  UI  of  diat  brave  bat  rash  conunandr 
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er,  he  conducted  the  retreat  to  the  corps  under  colonel  Doiibuv  in  c  man* 
ner  that  displayed  great  military  talent.     He  retired  from  tke  terriee  with 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  hut  while  engaged  in  agriculture  at  liis  frYwite  seat 
of  Mount  Vernon,  he  was  elected  senator  in  the  national  comicil  fof  Fred- 
eric  county,  and  afterwards  for  Fairfax.     At  the  commencefnent  of  th« 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  selected  as  the  most  proper  person  to  take  tb« 
chief  command  of  the  provincial  troops.     From  the  moment  of  taking  upon 
himself  this  important  office,  in  June  1775,  he  employed  the  great  powers 
of  his  mind  to  his  favorite  ohject,  and  by  his  prudence,  his  valor,  and 
presence  of  mind,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  his  country,  and  finally  triumphed  over  all  opposition.     The  record  of 
his  services  is  the  history  of  the  whole  war.     He  joined  the  army  at  Ctm- 
bridge  in  July,  1775.     On  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  March,  1776,  be 
proceeded  to  New  York.     The  battle  of  Long  island  was  fought  on  the 
27th  of  Aupfust,  and  the  battle  of  White  Plains  on  the  28th  of  October.    On 
the  25th  of  December  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  soon  gained  the  victo- 
ries at  Trenton  and  Princeton.     The  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was  fought  on 
September  11th,   1777;    of  Germantown,  October  4th;    of  Monmouth, 
February  28th,  1778.     In  1779  and  1780,  he  continued  in  the  ricinily  of 
New  York,  and  closed  the  important  military  operations  of  the  war  by  the 
capture  of  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  1781.     When  the  independence 
of  his  country  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  Washington  resigned 
his  high  office  to  the  congress,  and,  followed  by  the  applause  and  the 
grateful  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens,  retired  into  private  life.    Hii 
high  character  and  services  naturally  entitled  him  to  the  highest  gifts  his 
country  could  bestow,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  govemmeot  he  wis 
called  upon  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  states  which  he  had  preserved 
and  established.     It  was  a  period  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.    The 
unsubdued  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  roused  and  kindled  by  the  revolmion 
of  France,  and  many  Americans  were  eager  that  the  freedom  and  equality 
which  they  themselves  enjoyed,  should  be  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the 
French  monarch.     Washington  anticipated  the  plans  of  the  factious,  and 
by  prudence  and  firmness  subdued  insurrection,  and  silenced  discontent, 
till  the  parties  which  the  intrigues  of  Genet,  the  French  envoy,  had  roused 
to  rebellion,  were  convinced  of  the  wildncss  of  their  measures  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  cheir  governor.     The  president  completed,  in  1796,  the  business 
of  his  office,  by  signing  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  then 
voluntarily  resigned  his  power,  at  a  moment  when  all  hands  and  all  hearts 
were  united,  again  to  confer  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  country* 
Restored  to  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  and  though  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
army  in  1798,  it  was  merely  to  unite  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citisens 
to  the  general  good,  and  was  one  more  sacrifice  to  his  high  sense  of  duty. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799.     He  wis 
buried  with  the  honors  due  to  the  noble  founder  of  a  happy  andprosperoos 
republic.     History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  character  of  Washington. 
He  stands  on  an  unapproached  eminence ;  distinguished  almost  beyond 
humanity  for  self-command,  intrepidity,  soundness  of  judgment,  rectitude 
"bf  purpose,  and  deep,  ever-active  piety. 

WASHINGTON,  Bushrod,  an  eminent  judge,  was  born  in  Westmon* 
land  county,  Virginia,  and  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary's  college 


Iti  panned  the  stiidy  of  tbe  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Philadel*' 
ibia,  and  commenced  its  practice  with  great  success  in  his  native  coanty. 
tn  1781,  he  was  a  member  of  the  hoase  of  delegates  of  Virginia.  He" 
ifterwarda  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Richmond,  where  he  pub-^ 
lished  two  volumes  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Virginia.  In 
1798,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  continued  to  hold  this  situation  till  his  death,  in  No- 
vember, 1829.  He  was  the  favorite  nephew  of  president  Washington^  and 
ma  the  devisee  of  Mount  Vernon. 

WATNE,  AiTTHONT,  major-general,  was  bom,  in  1745,  in  Chester 
eoanty,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  army  as  colonel,  in  1776,  served 
under  Ghites  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier^ 
genenl.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Oermantowny 
ind  Monmouth ;  in  1779,  captured  the  fortress  at  Stony  Point,  and  render-^ 
id  other  important  services  during  the  war.  In  1787^  he  was  a  member 
if  the  Pennsylvanian  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
[Jnited  States.  In  1792,  he  succeeded  St.  Clair  in  the  command  of  the 
irestem  army,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  the  battle  of  the  Miamisy 
in  1794.     lie  died  at  Fresque  isle,  in  1796. 

WEST,  Bbnjamuv,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom,  in  1738,  at  Sprinfi^eldr 
war  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker  parents.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  began 
o  manifest  his  pictorial  talents,  by  sketching  with  pen  and  ink  an  infant 
ileeping  in  a  cradle.  From  some  Indians  he  obtained  red  and  yellow,  and 
lis  mother  gave  him  a  piece  of  indigo ;  and  as  camel's  hair  pencils  were 
iranting,  he  supplied  the  waut  by  clipping  the  fur  of  the  cat.  Improving^ 
IS  he  fulvanced  in  years,  he  became  a  portrait  painter  of  considerable  re- 
mtey  and  produced  some  meritorious  historical  pictures.  In  his  twenty- 
lecond  year  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  In  17^ 
le  settled  in  England,  where  he  soon  acquired  reputation.  Among  his 
latrons  was  archbishop  Drummond,  of  York,  bv  whose  means  he  was  in- 
loduced  to  George  the  Third,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  commission 
o  paint  the  Death  of  Regulus,  and  continued  ever  aAerwards  to  employ 
ilm.  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Eoyal  academy.  Among 
lis  last,  and  perhaps  his  best  works,  are,  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  and 
Shrist  healiug  the  Sick.     He  died  March  18,  1820. 

WHITNEY,  Eu,  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  was  bom  at  Westborough, 
Massachusetts,  in  1765.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  displayed 
It  an  early  age  great  mechanical  genius.  While  a  student  of  law,  he  in-> 
rented  the  cotton-gin,  a  machine  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  cotton ; 
in  invention  of  vast  importance  to  the  cotton  growing  states.  It  has  been 
vorth  to  them  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  179S,  he  commenced 
he  manufacture  of  firearms,  for  the  United  States.  In  perseverance  and 
nventive  power,  he  has  scarcely  a  parallel  among  mechanicians.  He  died 
nl825. 

WILKINSON,  Jemima,  a  bold  and  artful  religious  impostor,  was  bora 
n  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  about  the  year  1753.  Recovering  sudden- 
y  from  an  apparent  suspension  of  life,  in  1773,  she  gave  out  that  she  had 
leen  raised  from  the  dead,  and  laid  claim  to  supernatural  power  and 
tnthority.  Making  a  few  proselytes,  she  removed  with  them  to  the  neigh* 
KThood  of  Crooked  lake,  in  New  York,  where  she  died  in  1819. 

WILLIAMS,  RoGsa,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island^  was  bom  in 
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Wales,  in  1599,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford.  Ha  wii,  for  satAi 
time,  a  minister  of  the  established  church,  but  dissenting,  he  removed,  ii 
1631,  to  New  England,  and  preached  till  1636,  at  Balem  and  Plymouth 
Being  banished  from  the  colony  on  account  of  his  religions  opinions,  h< 
Temoved  with  several  others  to  Rhode  Island,  and  laid  the  focuadation  o1 
Providence.  They  there  established  the  first  society  in  which  was  enjoy 
ed  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  For  several  years,  Williama  was  presi 
dent  of  the  colony*     He  died  in  1683. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Holland,  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  wai 
born  in  Maryland,  in  1748,  served  in  various  capacities  during  the  revola 
tionary  war,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  hill,  and  lb 
Eutaws.     Before  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  was  made  brigadier 

fenerah  For  several  vears  he  was  collector  at  Baltimore.  He  died  ii 
794 
WILSON,  Jambs,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  American  indepen 
dence,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1742.  He  was  well  edacat 
ed,  and  after  completing  his  studies,  emigrated  to  America.  Settling  a 
Philadelphia,  he  received  an  offer  to  enter  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Dickin 
son,  and  pursue  the  study  of  the  law.  He  soon  distinguished  himsell 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  where  he  con 
tinned  from  1775  to  1777.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conventions  whid 
framed  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  the  United  Statei 
and  in  1789,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  th> 
United  States.  In  1797,  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the  universit 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this  capacity  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  afiei 
wards  published  in  three  volumes  8vo.     He  died  in  1798. 

WINDER,  WiLLLUt  H.,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Maryland 
in  1775,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  pursued  his  profession  in  Balti 
more  with  great  success.  In  1812,  he  received  a  coIonePs  commissioi 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  with  repnti 
lion  Quring  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  commanded  the  troops  atth 
battle  of  Sladensburg.  On  the  declaration  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  piac 
tice  of  his  profession.     He  died  in  1824. 

WISTAK,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom  in  Philadelphii 
in  1761.  He  studied  medicine  unaer  Dr.  John  Eedman,  and  complele 
his  professional  course  at  the  schools  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Betan 
ing  in  1787  to  his  native  city,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  his  pre 
fession,  and  in  1789,  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  o 
Philadelphia.  In  1792,  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy,  wki 
wifery,  and  surgery,  with  Dr.  Shippen  ;  and  on  the  decease  of  that  gai 
tleman,  in  1808,  sole  professor.  His  acquirements  in  professional  knoi 
ledge  were  very  extensive,  and  he  obtained  much  popularity  as  a  lectnm 
He  died  in  1818.  His  chief  work  is  a  valuable  System  of  Anatomy,  i 
two  volumes. 

WOLCOTT,  OLrvBE,  govemor  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  1727,  an 
received  his  education  at  Yale  college.  He  served  as  captain  in  tli 
French  war,  and  studied  medicine,  though  he  never  practised.  He  wi 
a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1776,  signed  the  declaration  of  indepei 
dence,  and  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  remained  a  member  till  178( 
In  1785,  he  was  elected  deputy-governor,  and  was  re-elected  till  17il 
when  he  was  made  governor.    He  died  in  1797. 
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WYTHE,  Oeobgb,  a  signer  of  the  declantion  of  independence,  was 

Vorn  in  Virginia,  in  1726.    His  early  course  was  dissipated,  but  at  the 

age  of  thirty  he  reformed,  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  studied  law. 

tad  commenced  its  practice.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 

xras  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  popular  party.    He  was  for  some  time 

speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  in  1775,  was  elected  a  member  of 

congress.     He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia, 

in  1776,  and  had  a  principal  share  in  preparing  the  code  adopted  in  1779. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tne  three  judges  of  the  high  court  of 

chancery,  and  subsequently,  sole  counsellor.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

convention  of  Virginia  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

His  death,  which  was  attributed  to  poison,  took  place  in  1806. 
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The  army  wheeled  directly  to  Mystic  fort,  which  was  immediately  attack- 
ed ;  the  contest,  though  tremendously  severe,  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
English,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  Although  this  victory 
was  complete,  the  situation  of  the  army  was  extremely  dangerous  and 
destressing.  Several  were  killed,  and  one-fourth  of  their  number  were 
wounded ;  the  remainder  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of 
provi:jions  ;  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  many  miles 
from  their  vessels,  and  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted ;  they 
were  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  principal  fortress  of  their  foe,  where 
there  was  a  fresh  army,  which  they  knew  would  be  exasperated  in  the 
highest  degree  on  learning  the  fate  of  their  brethren.  In  the  midst  of 
their  perplexity,  while  they  were  consulting  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
their  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  steering  with  a  fair  wind  directly  into  the 
harbor.  The  army  was  received  on  board  with  great  mutual  joy  and 
congratulation. 

soms,  and  they  were  wonderfally  animated  and  assisted.  As  captain  Mason  advanced 
within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  fort  a  dog  barked,  and  an  Indian  roared  out,  "<  Owanux ! 
Owanux  !*'  That  is,  Englishmen !  Englishmen  !  The  troops  presised  on,  and,  as  the 
Indians  were  rallying,  poured  in  upon  them,  through  the  palisadoes,  a  general  discharge 
of  their  muskets,  and  then  \rheeling  off  to  the  principal  entrance,  entered  the  fort  sword 
in  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  blaze  and  thunder  of 
the  arms,  the  enemy  made  a  manly  and  desperate  resistance.  Captain  Mason  and  bis 
party  drove  the  Indians  in  the  main  street  towards  the  west  part  of  the  fort,  where  some 
t)old  men,  who  had  forced  their  way,  met  them,  and  made  such  a  slaughter  among  them, 
that  the  street  was  soon  clear  of  the  enemy.  They  secreted  themselves  in  and  behind 
their  wigwams,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  covert,  maintained  an  obstinate  defence. 
The  captain  and  his  men  entered  the  wigwams,  where  they  were  beset  with  many  In- 
ftians,  who  took  every  advantage  to  shoot  them,  and  lay  hands  upon  them,  so  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  defend  themselves  with  their  swords.  After  a 
severe  conflict,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  slain,  some  of  the  English  killed, 
and  others  sorely  wounded,  the  victory  still  hung  in  suspense.  The  captain,  finding 
himself  much  exhausted,  and  out  of  brenih,  as  well  as  his  men,  by  the  extraordinary 
exertions  which  they  had  made  in  this  critical  state  of  action,  had  recourse  to  a  soccess- 
ful  expedient.  He  cries  out  to  his  men,  •'  We  must  bum  them."  He  immediately, 
entering  a  wigwam,  took  fire  and  put  it  to  the  mats  with  which  the  wigwams  were 
covered.  The  fire  instantly  kindling,  spread  with  such  violence,  that  all  the  Indian 
houses  were  soon  wrapped  in  one  general  flame.  As  the  fire  increased,  the  English 
retired  without  the  fort,  and  compassed  it  on  every  side.  Uncas  and  his  Indians,  with 
such  of  the  Narragansets  as  yet  remained,  took  courage,  from  the  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  formed  another  circle  in  the  rear  of  them.  The  enemy  were  now  seized  wim 
astonishment;  and,  forced  by  the  flames  from  their  lurking  places  into  o^n  light, 
became  a  fair  mark  for  the  English  soldiers.  Some  climbed  the  palisadoes,  and  were 
instantly  brought  down  by  the  fire  of  the  English  muskets.  Others,  desperately  sallying 
forth  from  their  burning  cells,  were  shot,  or  cut  in  pieces  with  the  sword.  Such  ferror 
fell  upon  them,  that  they  would  run  back  from  the  English  into  the  very  flames.  Great 
numbers  perished  in  the  conflagration.  The  greatness  and  violence  of  the  fire,  the 
reflection  of  the  light,  the  flashing  and  roar  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks  and  yellings  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  fort,  and  the  shoutings  of  the  Indians  without,  jost 
at  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  exhibited  a  grand  and  awful  scene.  In  little  more  than 
an  hour,  this  whole  work  of  destruction  was  finished.  Seventy  wigwams  were  homt, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  perished,  either  by  the  sword,  or  in  the  flames.  A 
hundnrd  and  fifty  warriors  had  been  sent  on  the  evening  before,  who,  that  very  morn- 
ing, were  to  have  gone  forth  against  the  English.  Of  these,  and  all  who  belonged  lo 
the  fort,  seven  only  escaped,  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.  It  had  been  previoaslj 
concluded  not  to  bum  the  fort,  but  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  take  the  plonder;  hat  the 
captain  afterwards  found  it  the  only  expedient  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  save  his  men. 
Thns  parents  and  children,  the  sannup  and  squaw,  the  old  man  and  the  babe,  perished 
i&  promiscuous  ruin.'— 2VMM^«//'f  iUuory  of  CpmuctiaU, 
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i(  Florida,  he  marched  to  Apalache,  and  lost  manr  of  his  troops  in  en- 
counters with  the  natives.  Being  forced  to  direct  his  course  towards  the 
m,  and  sailing  to  the  westward,  he  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and  the 
enterprise  frustrated.  Calamitous  as  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  it 
did  not  deter  others  from  pursuing  the  same  course.  In  May,  1539, 
Fernando  de  Soto  sailed  from  Havana  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
laDded  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida.  Of  nine  hundred  men  engaged 
b  this  voyage,  but  three  hundred  and  eleven  survived  it ;  the  remainder 
perished  in  battles  with  the  natives.  Poverty  and  ruin  involved  all  who 
irere  concerned  in  it.  Soto  died  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guacojra  and 
IGssissippi ;  and  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his 
leath,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  hollowed  oak  and  sunk  in  the  river. 

About  the  year  1^2,  a  party  of  Huguenots,  under  the  command  of 
libault,  sailed  with  a  view  of  colonizing  Florida.  After  a  favorable  voy- 
ige,  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  river  which  he  called  May,  from  the 
MHith  in  which  he  reached  the  coast.  Here  he  erected  a  fort,  and  then 
tiled  for  France  to  bring  out  a  reinforcement.  Two  years  afterwards  a 
«sh  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  M.  Rene  Laudonniere,  who  arrived 
I  the  river  May  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  He  proved  incompetent  to 
tanage  the  aflfairs  of  the  new  colony,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
r  Europe,  when  a  new  expedition  under  the  command  of  Ribault  entered 
e  river.  That  officer  superseded  Laudonniere  only,  however,  to  exne- 
Biice  more  melancholy  disasters.  Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  after  his 
rival,  when  eight  Spanish  ships  were  seen  in  the  river.     After  a  variety 

misfortunes  which  befell  Laudonniere,  he  escaped  with  some  of  his 
lowers  in  a  French  shallop,  and  finally  reached  in  a  miserable  condition 
e  port  of  Bristol.  A  more  tragic  end  awaited  Ribault.  His  vessels 
•re  dashed  to  pieces  during  a  storm,  and  their  crews  with  great  difficulty 
cceeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  They  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
It,  and  found  it  to  their  great  surprise  in  the  hands  of  their  inveterate 
emies,  the  Spaniards.  It  was  determined  to  open  a  parley,  and  the 
lanish  commander  pledged  his  honor  that  they  should  be  unharmed, 
stwithstanding  this  pledge  they  were  inhumanly  massacred,  and  their 
ad  bodies  treated  with  the  most  shocking  indignities.  A  number  of  the 
ftngled  limbs  of  the  victims  were  then  suspended  to  a  tree,  to  which  was 
tached  the  following  inscription :  '  Not  because  they  are  Frenchmen, 
If  because  they  are  heretics  and  enemies  of  God.' 
This  outrage  was  fully  avenged  by  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  who  de- 
fied himself  and  his  fortune  to  enect  a  signal  retribution.  Finding 
aans  to  equip  three  small  vessels,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  along  ^ 
e  coast  of  Florida,  and  landed  at  a  river  about  fifteen  leagues  distant ' 
)m  the  May.  The  Spaniards  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  were  well 
itioned  in  different  fortresses ;  they  were  all  slain  or  taken  captive. 
he  surviving  prisoners  were  led  away,  and  were  hung  on  the  boughs  of 
e  same  trees  from  which  the  Frenchmen  had  before  been  suspended, 
oargoes  attached  to  them  the  retaliatory  label-— 'I  do  not  this  as  to 
paniards,  nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.^ 
nus  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  French  Protestants  to  colonize  Florida. 

In  1578,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brother  and 
ndred  spirit.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  projected  the  establishment  of  a  colony 

that  quarter  of  America  which  the  Uabota  had  visited  in  the  leign  of 
70  47 
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Henry  VII. ;  and  a  patent  for  this  purpose  was  procured  withoot  diSenltf 
ill  favor  of  Gilbert,  irom  Elizabeth.  As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony 
granted  bv  the  crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit  paiticolar  atten* 
iion,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age  with  respect  to  the  nature  cf 
.-iuch  settlements.  Elizabeth  authorizes  him  to  discover  and  take  ponei- 
Hion  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  Clirislian  prince 
or  people ;  invests  in  him  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those 
countries  whereof  he  shall  take  possession ;  empowers  him*  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  jodge  meet, 
10  persons  settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  according  to  the  laws  of  England; 
and  ordains,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  the  crown 
of  England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver 
ore  found  there.  The  charter  also  gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  their  md 
-discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capital  or  criminal  as  civil,  both 
marine  and  other,  all  persons  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  settle  within  J 
ihe  said  countries ;  and  declared,  that  all  who  settled  there  should  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and  natives  of  England,  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And,  finally,  it 
])rohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle  within  two  hundred  leagues 
of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have 
occupied  during  the  space  of  six  years. 

Invested  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  asso- 
ciates, and  to  prepare  for  embarkation.  The  first  equipment,  however,  of 
Sir  Humphry,  may  be  said  to  have  failed,  even  before  it  set  ouL  Being 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  *  voluntary  men  of  diverse  dispositions,' 
there  was  a  great  falling  off  when  it  came  to  the  point,  and  Sir  Humphry 
was  at  last  obliged  to  set  out  with  only  a  few*^  of  his  own  tried  friends. 
He  encountered  the  most  adverse  weather,  and  was  obliged  to  retorn, 
*  with  the  loss  of  a  tall  ship,  and,  more  to  his  grief,  of  a  valiant  gentleman, 
Miles  Morgan.'  This  was  a  severe  blow,  as  Sir  Humphry  had  embarked 
a  large  portion  of  his  property  in  this  undertaking.  However,  his  dete^ 
mination  continued  unshaken ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Sir  George  Peckham, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  he  was  enabled  to 
equip  another  expedition,  with  which,  in  the  year  1583,  he  again  pat  to 
sea. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Gilbert  discovered  land  in  about  fifty-one  degrees 
north  latitude ;  but,  finding  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  he  shaped  his  course 
fo  the  southward,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  arrived  at  St.  John's  harbor,  at 
Newfoundland.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  harbor  thirty-six  Teasels, 
Ijelonginff  to  various  nations,  and  they  refused  him  entrance;  bat,  on 
sending  his  boat  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  ill  design,  and  that  he 
had  a  commission  from  queen  Elizabeth,  they  submitted,  and  he  sailed 
into  the  port.  Having  pitched  his  tent  on  shore  in  sight  of  all  the  ahippiog, 
and  being  attended  by  his  own  people,  he  summoned  the  merdianti  and 
masters  of  vessels  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  taking  poaaeasioo 
of  the  island.  When  assembled  his  coifpmission  was  read  and  interpreted 
to  the  foreigners.  A  turf  and  twig  was  then  delivered  to  him ;  and  pcoela- 
mation  was  immediatel)r  made,  that,  by  virtue  pf  his  commission  from  the 
queen,  he  took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  St,  John,  and  two  kuiidicd 
Jeagnea  avery  way  wroimd  it»  fmr  the  crowp  of  England. 
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lUi  fiynnal  fteatorion,  in  consequence  of  the  diMOrery  by  the  Cabotsi 
ft  tonaidered  tne  fonndation  of  the  right  and  title  of  the  crown  of  England. 
%e  the  territory  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  fishery  on  its  banks.  Gilberti 
intending  to  bring  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  within  his  patent,  the 
term  of  which  had  now  nearly  expired,  hastened  to  make  further  discove' 
ries  before  his  return  to  England.  He  therefore  embarked  from  St.  John's 
harbor  with  his  little  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  isle  of  Sable  by  the  way  of 
cape  Breton.  After  spending  eight  days  in  the  navigation  from  cape  Kace* 
towards  cape  Breton,  the  ship  Admiral  was  cast  away  on  some  shoals  be" 
fore  any  oiscovery  of  land,  and  nearly  one  hundred  persons  perished; 
among  these  was  Stephen  Parmenius  Budeius,  a  learned  Hungarian,  who 
had  accompaoied  the  adventurers,  to  record  their  discoveries  and  exploits. 
Two  days  after  this  disaster,  no  land  yet  appearing,  the  waters  being 
shallow,  the  coast  unknown,  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  the  provisions 
scanty,  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  England.  Changing  their  course  ac 
cordingly,  ihey  passed  in  sight  of  cape  Race  on  the  2d  of  September ;  but 
when  they  had  sailed  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  on  their  way- 
home,  the  frigate,  commanded  by  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  himself,  foundered 
in  a  Tiolent  storm,  at  midnight,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 

VIRGmiA,  FROM  ITS  SETTLEMENT  TO  1766. 

Terrible  as  was  the  fate  of  Gilbert  and  his  associates,  the  ardor  of 
Baleigh  was  not  daunted,  nor  his  energies  depressed.  High  in  favor  with 
Elisabeth,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  patent  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  unfortunate  brother.  Prompt  in  the  execu*' 
tion,  as  intrepid  in  the  projection  of  his  plans,  he  speedily  equipped  two 
small  vessels,  under  Amadas  and  Barlow,  to  obtain  further  information  of 
the  coasts,  the  soil,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  he  designed  to  colo« 
Biae.  Approaching  America  by  the  gulf  of  Florida,  they  touched  first  at 
the  isknd  of  Ocakoke,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  greater  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  sound.  In 
both  they  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be 
amvages,  with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  fife — ^bravery, 
aversion  to  labor,  hospitality,  a  propensity  to  admire  and  a  willingness  lo 
exchange  their  rude  productions  for  English  commodities,  especially  for 
iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute.  After 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England,  and  gave  a 
most  fervid  description  of  the  country  they  had  been  sent  to  explore. 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  possessing  a  territory  so  far  superior  to 
any  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  was  pleased  to  honor  both 
the  newly  discovered  country  and  herself,  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  title 
of  Virginia. 

These  favorable  circumstances  not  only  encouraged  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Raleigh,  but,  by  their  effect  on  public  opinion,  assisted  him  in  his 
arrangements  to  form  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  dispatch  seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  one 
of  the  most  valorous  spirits  of  the  age,  with  Ralph  Lane,  as  governor  of 
the  colony,  accompanied  by  Hcriot,  a  mathematician  of  celebrity,  and 
•ome  other  men  of  science.     Sailing  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  Aprilt 
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they  proceeded  to  YirgmM  by  the  war  of  the  West  Indiet,  an^,  hmrin^ 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  at  cape  Fear,  anchored  at  Woeokon,  on  tbc 
26th  of  June.  From  this  island  UrenTille  went  to  the  continent,  accom* 
panied  hy  several  gentlemen,  and  discovered  various  Indian  towns.  He 
then  proceeded  to  cape  Hatteras,  where  he  was  visited  hy  Oranganimo, 
the  prince  seen  hy  Amadas  and  Barlow  the  preceding  year ;  and  having 
viewed  the  island  of  Roanoke,  he  embarked  for  England,  leaving  one  hun* 
dred  and  seven  persons  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Lane,  to  form  a  plan 
tation,  and  to  commence  the  first  English  colony  ever  planted  in  America* 

The  chief  employment  of  this  party,  during  their  yearns  residence  in  the 
''"ew  world,  consisted  in  obtaining  a  more  correct  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  country ;  a  pursuit  in  which  the  persevering  abilities  of  Heriot  were 
exercised  with  peculiar  advantage.  His  unremitting  endeavors  to  instruct 
the  savages,  ana  diligent  inquiries  into  their  habits  and  character,  hy  adding 
(b  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  rendered  the  expedition  not  wholly  un- 
productive of  benefit  to  mankind.  He  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  the 
admiration  expressed  by  the  savages  for  the  guns,  the  clock,  the  telescopes, 
and  other  implements  that  attested  the  superiority  of  the  colonists,  in 
order  to  lead  their  minds  to  the  great  source  of  all  sense  and  science. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were  much  less  distin- 
guished by  piety  or  prudence,  than  by  a  vehement  impatience  to  acquire 
sudden  wealth ;  their  first  pursuit  was  gold ;  and,  eagerly  listening  to  the 
agreeable  fictions  of  the  natives,  the  adventurers  consumed  their  time, 
and  endured  amazing  hardships,  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  to  the  ntter 
neglect  of  the  means  of  providing  for  their  future  subsistence.  The  stock 
of  provisions  brought  from  England  was  exhausted ;  and  the  colony,  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress,  was  preparing  to  disperse  into  different  districts  of 
the  country  in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with  hit 
fleet,  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  a|;ainst  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  scheme  which  he  formed,  of  furnishing  Lane  and  his 
associates  with  such  supplies  as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with  comfort 
in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  the  vessel 
he  had  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  as  he  could 
not  supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they  were  won 
out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to  England. 

Had  the  Virginia  adventurers,  however,  remained  but  a  Tittle  lime  longer 
at  their  plantation,  they  would  have  received  supplies  from  home;  for,  a 
few  days  after  their  departure,  a  ship,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  their 
relief,  arrived  at  Hatteras,  and  made  diligent  search  for  them,  bat,  not 
finding  them,  returned  to  England.  Within  a  few  days  aAer  this  ship 
had  left  the  coast,  Sir  Bichard  Grenville  arrived  at  Virginia  with  three 
new  vessels  laden  with  provisions.  Searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  that 
he  planted,  but  yet  unwilling  to  lose  possession  of  the  country,  he  left 
ahy  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island  of  Roanoke,  and  returned 
to  ^nffland.  This  was,  indeed,  but  an  inauspicious  comroencement  for 
English  attempts  at  transatlantic  colonixation ;  but,  though  its  immediate 
results  did  not  realize  the  high  expectations  which  had  heen  formed,  its 
consequences  were  indirectly  very  beneficial.  It  gave  Heriot  opportunity 
to  describe  its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when 
compared  with  the  childish  and  marvelloiis  tabs  published  hj  seveiml  of 
the  early  visitants  of  the  new  workU 


wrther  consequence  of  this  sboitiTa  colony  is  importaat  enongfa  ta 
e  it  to  a  place  in  hjitory.  Laae  and  his  associates,  by  their  conitant 
ioane  with  the  IndianB,  bad  acquired  a  relish  for  their  favorite  enjov- 

of  smoking  tobacco  ;  to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity  of  that  people 
nly  ascribed  a  thousand  imagioary  vinues,  but  their  superstition  con- 
ed the  plant  itself  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of 
ut  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  oflering  which  man  can  present  to 
en.  They  brought  with  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  (o 
aad,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  wnich 
igh  and  some  youog  men  of  fashion  fondly  adopted.  From  its  being 
wd  a  fashionable  acquirement,  and  from  the  favorable  opinion  of  iis 
aty  qualities  entertained  by  eereral  physicians,  the  practice  of  smoking 
id  rapidly  among  the  Engfish ;  and  hy  a  singular  caprice  of  the  humau 
es,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexampled,  it  has  become  almost  as 
enal  as  the  demands  irf  those  appetites  originally  implanted  in  oar 
w. 

nidat  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  with  which  the  settlement  of 
iniA  was  attended,  Raleigh  Mill  remained  devotedly  attached  to  tbo 
X;  and  early  io  the  year  15S7,  equipped  another  company  of  adren' 
a,  incorporated  by  the  title  of  the  Uorongh  of  fialeigb,  in  Virginia. 
,  White  was  constituted  governur,  in  whom,  with  a  council  of  twelve 
MIS,  the  legislative  power  was  vested.  They  were  directed  to  plant 
e  bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  to  erect  a  fort  there.     This  expedition  sailed 

Hymouth  on  the  8th  of  May,  snd  about  the  I6th  of  July  fell  in  willi 
ifirginian  coast.  Arriving  nt  Hatieras  on  the  SSd  of  July,  (hegovent' 
rith  a  select  party,  proceeded  to  Roanoke,  and  landed  at  that  pan  of 
•land  where  the  men  were  left  the  year  preceding ;  hut  discovered  n© 
I  of  them,  excepting  the  bones  of  one  man,  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
ges.  The  neit  day  the  governor  and  several  of  his  company  went  t^ 
Mtth  end  of  the  island,  where  Lane  had  erected  his  fort,  and  had  built 
iml  decent  dwelling  houses,  hoping  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  his 


w-covntrymen ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  place,  and  finding  the  ftnt 
d,  and  w  llie  hoDMSt  though  itaDding  nimtirt,  onrgrawn  with  wMdi' 
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which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  af  a 
company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  was  dreaming.  He  says  that  hm 
only  came  to  smoke  the  great  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondagas.  But 
Garrangnla  says,  that  he  sees  tne  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  oo 
the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  We 
carried  the  English  to  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas,  and 
Quatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacs  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to  carry 
on  a  trade  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free ;  we  neither 
depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear.  We  may  go  where  we  please,  and 
buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If  your  allies  are  your  slaves,  use  them  as 
such ;  command  them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  Hear,  Yon- 
nondio !  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  When  they 
buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadaracui,  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the 
tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to  be  there  carefully  preserved,  that  instead 
of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  the  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants. 
Take  care  that  the  many  soldiers  who  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree 
of  peace,  and  prevent  it  from  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you  that  our  warriors  shall  dance  under  its  leaves, 
and  will  never  dig  up  the  hatchet  to  cut  it  down,  till  their  brother  Yon- 
nondio or  Corlear  shall  invade  the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  to  our  ancestors.' 

De  la  Barre  was  mortified  and  enraged  at  this  bold  reply ;  but,  submit* 
ting  to  necessity,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  returned  to  MontreaL 
His  successor,  De  Nonville,  led  a  larger  army  against  the  confederates ; 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  defeated.  These  wars  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony  served  to  perpetuate  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  against 
the  French,  and  their  attachment  to  the  English. 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  determined  to  superadd 
New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  colonies  of  New 
England ;  and  a  new  commission  was  issued,  appointing  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  captain -general  and  vice-admiral  over  the  whole.  His  authority, 
however,  was  a  brief  one.  In  the  following  year,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne ;  and  while 
the  principal  officers  and  magistrates  were  assembled  to  consult  for  the 
general  good,  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  militia,  seized  the  fort  and  held 
it  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  province  was  for  some  time  subsequently 
ruled  by  a  committee  of  safety,  with  Leisler  at  their  head.  In  a  few 
months,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  ministry  in  England,  directed  '  to  such 
as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care  of  administering  the  laws  of  the  province,' 
and  conferring  authority  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  lieutenant  governor. 
This  letter  Leisler  understood  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  assumed  thf 
authority  conferred  by  it,  without  ceremony. 

The  people  of  AllMiny  acknowledged  king  William,  but  refused  to  sab 
mit  to  Leisler.  Force  was  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  compelling  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  estates  of  the  rebellious  were  confiscated.  In  this  d^turbed 
state,  the  colonists  of  New  York  remained  nearly  two  years ;  when  div 
miseries  of  foreign  ac^gression  were  added  to  those  of  internal  discord. 

War  had  been  declared  between  France  and  England ;  and  De  NonviDa 
had  been  replaced  in  the  governorship  of  Canada  by  count  Frontignac,  a 
veteran  ofiicer,  whose  skilful  and  energetic  measures,  aided  by  a  bigi 
IBinfi>Tcement|  agon  nMse^  the  affiura  of  the  Fraich  ^m  tto  bniikornuiw 
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r^ts  of  denuem,  in  the  nime  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had 
Men  bom  in  England;  and  granted  them  the  pririlege  of  holding  their 
lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and  least  burdensome  tenure.  The  king 
pennitled  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  commerce  of  the 
new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the  space  of  seven 
years,  without  paying  any  duty ;  and,  as  a  farther  incitement  to  industry, 
he  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations ;  and  appropriated  the 
duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonies,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  He  also  granted  them  li« 
berty  of  coining  for  their  own  use,  of  repelling  enemies,  and  of  detaining 
shijM  that  should  trade  there  without  their  permission. 

We  may  regard  the  colonies  of  North  and  South  Virginia,  or  Virginia 
and  New  England,  as  they  were  subsequently  denominated,  as  forming, 
from  this  period,  the  subject  of  two  distinct  and  continuous  histories ;  that 
of  the  former,  being  earliest  in  point  of  time,  will  continue  to  occupy  our 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  this  division. 

The  proprietors  of  the  royal  patent  lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  plans 
into  efiecL  It  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  they  commenced  their  ope* 
iiiions  on  a  scale  at  all  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as 
ikeir  fleet  consisted  only  of  three  ships,  conveying  one  hundred  emigrants ; 
and,  although  some  persons  of  rank  were  among  the  number  of  proprietors, 
their  pecuniary  resources  were  but  scanty.  The  charge  of  this  embarka- 
tbn  was  committed  to  Christopher  Newport,  already  famous  for  his  skill 
ra  western  navigation.  He  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  20th  of  Decem* 
her,  1606,  having,  in  a  sealed  box,  the  royal  instructions,  and  the  names 
of  the  intended  colonial  council,  with  orders  not  to  break  the  seal  till  twen- 
ly-four  hours  after  the  expedition  had  effected  a  landing ;  to  which  singu- 
lar policy,  may  be  attributed  the  dissensions  which  soon  commenced  among 
the  leaders,  and  which  continued  to  distract  them  during  a  voyage  long 
and  disastrous. 

Captain  Newport  had  designed  to  land  at  Eoanoke ;  but  fortunately, 
being  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  northward,  he  stood  into  the  spacious  bay 
of  Chesapeak,  that  grand  reservoir  into  which  are  poured  almost  countless 
tributaries,  which  not  only  fertilize  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  but 
open  to  it  a  commercial  mtercourse  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The  promontory  on  the  south  of  the 
bay  was  named  cape  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  on 
the  north,  cape  Charles,  after  the  then  duke  of  York.  At  night  the  box, 
containing  the  sealed  instructions,  was  opened,  in  which  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  John  Smith,  Edward  Winjffield,  Christopher  Newport,  John 
Katclifie,  John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall,  were  constituted  the  council 
of  government,  with  power  to  elect  a  president  from  among  their  number. 
The  adventurers  were  employed  in  seeking  a  place  for  settlement  until  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  when  they  took  possession  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  north- 
side  of  the  river  Powhatan,  called  by  the  emigrants  James  river,  about 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

To  make  room  for  their  projected  town,  they  commenced  clearing  away 
the  forest,  which  had  for  centuries  afforded  shelter  and  food  to  the  natives. 
The  members  of  the  council,  while  they  adhered  to  their  orders  in  the 
choke  of  their  president,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  excluded  from  a 
among  them,  the  individual,  who  was  probably  of  aU  others  the  best 
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fitted  for  the  office,  captain  Smith,^  though  nominated  by  the  same  instni- 
ment  from  which  they  derived  their  authority.  His  superior  talents,  and 
the  fame  he  had  previously  acquired  in  war,  excited  their  envy,  while 
possibly  they  induced  him  to  assume,  that  a  greater  deference  was  due  tp 
kis  opinion  than  his  coadjutors  were  willing  to  admit  At  length,  how* 
ever,  by  the  prudent  exhortations  of  Mr.  Hunt,  their  chaplain,  the  animo- 
sities which  had  arisen  were  composed,  Smith  was  admitted  into  the 
council,  and  they  «U  turned  their  undivided  attention  to  the  government 
of  the  colony.  In  honor  of  their  monarch,  they  called  the  town,  the  erec* 
tion  of  which  they  now  commenced,  Jamestown.'  Thus  was  formed 
the  first  permanent  colony  of  the  English  in  America. 

The  vicinity  of  the  settlement  was  a  vast  wilderness,  though  a  luxuriant 
one,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indian  savages,  possessing  both  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  peculiar  to  their  state.  At  ffrst,  they  treated  the  colonists  with 
kindness;  but  misunderstandings,  from  various  causes,  ere  long  interrupted 
the  peace,  and  annoyed  the  proceedings  of  the  English.  Nor  was  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  the  only  occasion  of  discomfort;  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  succeeding  winter,  were  alike 
fatal  to  the  colonists.  From  May  to  September,  f\(iy  persons  died,  among 
whom  was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  a  member  of  the  council.  The  store- 
house at  Jamestown  accidentally  taking  fire,  the  town,  thatched  with 
reeds,  burned  with  such  violence,  that  the  fortifications,  arms,  apparel, 
bedding,  and  a  great  quantity  of  private  goods  and  provision,  were 
consumed. 

These  distresses  naturally  led  them  to  reflect  upon  their  situation ;  and 
having  become  sensible  of  their  injustice  to  Smith,  his  personal  talents  and 
activity  were,  in  their  adversity,  appealed  to  with  that  regard  and  deference 
which,  in  prosperous  times,  are  yielded  only  to  vested  authority  and  offi- 
cial station.  From  some  unaccountable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  gover- 
nor, the  fort  had  been  left  in  an  unprotected  state,  but,  by  the  advice  of 
Smith,  it  was  now  put  into  a  state  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians.  To  procure  provisions  and  explore  the  country,  he  made 
frequent  and  distant  excursions  into  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  these,  be 
seized  an  Indian  idol,  made  with  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  which  as  much  corn  was  brought  him  as  he  required.  Some  tribes 
he  gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of 
provisions ;  others  he  attacked  with  open  force,  and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  impart  to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  recom- 
pense of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment 

*  *  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  anv  mdividaal  who  experienced  more  galltm 
adventures,  and  daring  enterprises,  of  a  highly  romantic  qharacter,  in  various  ooaotries, 
than  captain  Smith.  His  life,  without  any  fictitious  additions,  migbt  easily  be  taka 
fi^r  a  mere  romance.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  many  great  qualities,  and  to  bare 
been  deficient  in  nothing  but  that  mean  cunning  and  sordid  spirit,  by  the  aid  of  wbich 
inferior  men  were  able  to  thwart  his  views,  and  deprive  him  of  those  sttatioos  and 
rewards  which  his  services  amply  merited.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ardeoi 
of  those  who  undertook  the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  his  braverv  and  capacity  more  thaa 
once  saved  that  infant  colony  from  destraction,  and  kept  the  enterprise  from  bfifn 
abandoned  for  several  years,  though  the  absurdity  of  the  schemes,  and  the  profligacyt 
fi)ily,  and  dishonesty  of  those  who  were  to  execute  them,  exposed  the  colony  for  many 
jcau  to  every  cakunityi  and  often  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  raia.' — ICcrth  Am.  Mewkm, 
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le-estsblished  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  aUe  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  energetic  measures,  while  exploring  the 
aoaxce  of  the  river  Chickahominv,  he  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians.  He  defended  himself  bravely  until  his  companions 
were  killed,  when  he  took  to  flight ;  but  running  incautiously,  he  sunk  up 
to  his  shoulders  in  a  swamp,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  exulting  savages  conducted  him  in  triumph  through  several  towns 
to  Werowocomoco,  where  Powhatan,  their  king,  resided  in  state,  with  a 
strong  guard  of  Indians  around  him.  When  the  prisoner  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  sovereign,  all  the  people  gave  a  shout.  The  queen  of 
Apparoatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands ;  and 
mother  person  brought  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry 
them.  Having  feasted  him  in  their  best  manner,  they  held  a  long  consul- 
tation, at  the  conclusion  of  which,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before 
Powhatan.  Smith  had  now  reason  to  consider  his  career  as  drawing  to  a 
close ;  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  attendants,  he  was  forcibly  dragged,  his 
head  laid  upon  one  of  the  stones,  and  the  mighty  club  upraised,  a  few 
blows  from  which  were  to  terminate  his  existence.  But  a  very  unexpected 
bterposition  now  took  place.  Pocahontas,  the  favorite  daughter  of  Pow- 
hatan, was  seized  with  emotions  of  tender  pity,  and  ran  up  to  her  father, 
pathetically  pleading  for  the  life  of  the  stranger.  When  all  entreaties 
were  lost  on  that  stern  and  savage  potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith, 
snatched  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  declaring  that  the 
first  blow  must  fall  upon  her.  The  heart  even  of  a  savage  father  was  at 
last  melted,  and  Powhatan  granted  to  his  favorite  daughter  the  life  of 
Smith. 

It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  savage  monarch  to 
have  detained  the  captive,  and  employed  him  in  manufacturing  utensils 
and  ornaments  for  his  majesty's  use ;  but  from  some  cause  he  speedily 
changed  his  mind,  and  in  two  days  after  his  deliverance,  sent  him,  to  his 
high  gratification,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  of  his  trusty  followers,  to  James- 
town, upon  condition  that  he  should  remit  two  culverins  and  a  millstone 
as  his  ransom. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  weeks.  Smith  arrived  barely  in  time  to  save 
the  colony  from  being  abandoned.  His  associates,  reduced  to  the  number 
of  thirty-eight,  impatient  of  farther  stay  in  a  country  where  they  had  met 
with  so  many  discouragements,  were  preparing  to  return  to  England  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  alternately  employing  persua- 
sion, remonstrance,  and  even  violent  interference,  that  Smith  prevailed 
with  them  to  relinquish  their  design.  Pocahontas,  persevering  in  her 
generous  designs,  continued  to  supply  the  colony  with  provisions  till  a 
Teasel  arrived  from  England  with  supplies.  Having  preserved  the  settle- 
ment during  the  winter  by  his  active  exertions  and  his  careful  management. 
Smith  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  the  following  summer,  to  ex- 
plore the  extensive  and  multifarious  ramifications  of  the  Chesapeak. 

In  an  open  barge,  with  fourteen  persons,  and  but  a  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
risions,  he  traversed  the  whole  of  that  vast  extent  of  water,  from  cape 
Henry,  where  it  meets  the  ocean,  to  the  river  Susquehannah ;  trading 
with  some  tribes  of  Indians,  and  fighting  with  others.  He  discovered  and 
Muned  many  small  islands,  creeks,  and  inlets ;  sailed  up  many  of  tha 
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governor  and  cosncil,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  aseemUyr  snd  seme 
of  the  decisions  had  giren  great  offence  to  powerfal  rodiTidaala.  The 
house  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  '  a  manifest  oppression  and  griev- 
ance,' and  intimating  that  its  decrees  were  void.  Mr.  Burnet  no  sooner 
heard  of  these  votes,  man  he  called  the  members  before  him,  and  dissolved 
the  assembly.  They  occasioned,  however,  an  ordinance  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, as  well  to  remedy  sundry  abuses  in  the  practice  in  chancery,  as  to 
reduce  the  fees  of  that  court,  '  which,  on  account  of  the  popular  claimors, 
were  so  much  diminished,'  says  Smith, '  that  the  wheels  of  the  chancery 
have  ever  since  rusted  upon  their  axles,  the  practice  being  contenmed  by 
all  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  profession.' 

Mr.  Burnet  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  succeeded  at  New  York  by  colonel  Montgomery,  who  devoted  him- 
self so  much  to  his  ease  that  he  has  left  nothing  else  to  distinguish  his 
brief  rulei  Upon  his  death,  in  1731,  the  supreme  authority  devolved 
upon  Eip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of  the  council.  Under  his  ineffi- 
cient administration,  the  French  were  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  New  York,  from  which 
parties  of  savages  were  often  secretly  despatched  to  destroy  the  English 
settlements. 

In  August,  1732,  Van  Dam  was  superseded  by  William  Crosby.  Hav- 
ing been  the  advocate  in  parliament  of  the  American  colonies,  he  was  at 
first  popular,  but  he  soon  lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
One  of  his  most  unpopular  acts  was  the  prosecution  of  Zenger,  the  printer 
of  a  newspaper,  for  publishing  an  article  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  hts 
majesty's  government,  bringing  him  to  trial,  after  a  severe  imprisonment  of 
thirty-five  weeks  from  the  printing  of  the  offensive  articles.  Andrew  Ha- 
milton, an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  though  aged  and  infirm,  learn- 
ing the  distress  of  the  prisoner  and  the  importance  of  the  trial,  went  to 
New  York  to  plead  Zcnger's  cause,  which  he  did  so  efiectually  that  the 
jury  brought  in  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  common  council  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  this  noble  and  successful  service,  presented  Mr.  Hamilton 
the  freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold  box. 

Governor  Crosby  was  succeeded,  in  1736,  by  George  Clark.  During 
his  administration,  the  contest  which  had  ended,  twenty  years  before,  in 
the  victory  gained  by  governor  Hunter  over  the  house  of  representatives, 
was  revived.  The  colony  being  in  debt,  the  house  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  declared 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  certain  specified  debts.  Of> 
fended  by  this  vote,  Clark  immediately  dissolved  the  assembly.  At  the 
election  which  ensued,  the  popular  party  was  triumphant.  In  their  second 
session  the  house  voted  an  address  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  in  which, 
after  stating  some  of  the  vital  principles  of  free  c^ovemment,  and  referring 
to  recent  misapplications  of  money,  they  say,  *  We  therefore  beg  leave  to 
be  plain  with  your  honor,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  when  we 
tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will  either  raise  sums  unfit 
to  be  raised,  or  put  what  we  shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to 
misapply,  if  we  can  prevent  it ;  nor  shall  we  make  up  any  other  deficien- 
cies than  \yhat  we  conceive  are  fit  and  just  to  be  paid ;  nor  continue  what 
support  or  revenue  we  shall  raise  for  any  longer  time  than  one  year; 
nor  do  we  think  it  convenient  to  do  even  that>  until  such  laws  are  passed 
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BoIesuUon,  and  the  colonists  pursued  their  plans  of  improyement,  both  in 

agricalture  and  in  some  of  the  manufactures,  with  tolerable  success.     Un- 

>      happily,  however,  the  president,  while  exerting  himself  with  his  usual 

{     energy  in  the  concerns  of  the  settlement,  received  a  dangerous  wound 

I     from  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.     Completely 

disabled  by  this  misfortune,  and  destitute  of  surgical  aid,  he  was  compelled 

to  resign  his  command,  and  take  his  departure  (and  it  was  a  final  one)  for 

Eoi^land. 

The  departure  of  Smith  was  in  every  respect  inauspicious  for  the  colony. 
It  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  among  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  co- 
looists  were  slain,  their  provisions  were  wasted  by  imprudence,  and  they 
were  threatened  with  absolute  starvation.  There  numbers  were  reduced 
from  five  hundred  to  about  sixty,  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  In  this 
extremity  they  received  unexpected  relief  from  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  the 
urty  which  had  been  wrecked  the  year  before  at  Bermudas,  and  who  had 
been  enabled  to  build  two  small  vessels,  and  succeed  in  reaching  Virginia. 
It  was  determined  to  abandon  the  colony,  and  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  embarkation,  when  lord  Delaware,  with 
three  ships  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  By  the  energetic  discipline  of  this  nobleman,  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  were  soon  restored  to  order.  He  erected  forts,  allotted  to  each  man 
lis  respective  duty,  and  appointed  the  necessary  officers  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands.  His  health  not  permitting  him  to  remain  in  ofiice, 
he  returned  to  England,  leaving  about  two  hundred  people  in  health  and 
tranquillity. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  at  Virginia  with 
three  ships  and  three  hundred  emigrants.  Other  additions  to  the  colony 
Were  made  within  a  short  interval.  New  settlements  were  commenced 
iarther  up  the  river,  and  a  town  was  built,  and  called  Henrico,  in  honor  of 
prince  Henry.  In  I6I2,  application  was  made  to  the  king  by  the  patentees 
for  a  new  charter,  with  increased  privileges,  and  it  was  accordingly  granted. 
It  was  in  the  year  following  the  grant  of  the  new  charter,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Pocahontas,  the  famed  daughter  of  Powhatan,  was  celebrated ;  an 
alliance  which  secured  peace  to  Virginia  many  years.  Having  been 
carefully  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  not  long  before  she 
renounced  the  idolatry  of  her  country,  made  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca.  In  some  measure  connected 
with  this  event,  by  the  influence  so  powerful  an  alliance  was  calculated 
to  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  treaty  which 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  effected  with  the  Chickahominy  tribe  of  Indians,  a  bold 
and  free  people,  who  now  voluntarily  relinquished  their  name,  for  that  of 
Tassantessus,  or  Englishmen ;  and  solemnly  engaged  to  be  faithful  sub- 
jects to  king  James. 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured  by  the  alliance  with  Pow- 
hatan, an  important  change  was  maae  in  the  state  of  the  colony.  Hitherto 
no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been  established.  The  fields  that 
were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labor  of  the  colonists ;  their 
product  was  carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly  to 
every  family,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies.  However  suitable 
such  an  arrangement  might  have  been  deemed  for  the  commencement  of 
•  colony,  experience  proved  that  it  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  progress 
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it  was  not  till  the  year  1640  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  English 
to  colonize  that  portion  of  the  continent  now  known  as  New  Jersey,  and 
then  they  were  resisted  and  expelled  by  the  Swedes.  This  nation  remained 
in  possession  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  until  1655, 
when  the  governor  of  New  Netherlands  conquered  all  their  posts,  and 
transported  most  of  the  Swedes  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  consequently 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  territory  of  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Delaware ;  but  their  settlements  in  New  Jersey  shared  the  fate  of 
those  on  the  Hudson,  when  in  the  year  1664  they  were  captured  by  the 
English  under  colonel  Nichols.  In  the  same  year  the  duke  of  York  con- 
veyed that  portion  of  his  grant  lying  between  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers 
to  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  This  tract  was  called  New 
Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island 
of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  the  king  in  his  contest  with  the  parliament. 

The  early  history  of  this  province  is  a  history  of  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  proprietaries.  It  would  not  be  interesting  to  go  into 
their  details,  as  they  are  mere  claims  and  adjudications  of  title.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  disputes  it  became  partitioned  into  East 
and  West  Jersey,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  proprietors.  The 
former  was  released,  in  July,  1676,  by  William  Penn  and  his  three  asso- 
ciates, assignees  of  lord  Berkeley,  to  Philip  Carteret ;  and  he  in  return 
conveyed  to  them  the  latter,  the  government  of  which  the  duke  retained 
as  a  dependency  of  New  York,  while  that  of  the  first  was  resigned  to 
Carteret. 

Philip  Carteret,  a  natural  son  of  Sir  George,  returned  to  East  Jersey  in 
the  beginning  of  1675,  and  was  now  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
because  they  had  felt  the  rigors  of  conquest,  which  had  not  been  softened 
by  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  duke  of  York  lieutenant  over 
all  his  territories,  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  to  the  farther 
shore  of  the  Delaware.  Having  postponed  the  payment  of  quit-rents  to  a 
future  day,  and  published  new  concessions  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
lands,  tranquillity  was  perfectly  restored.  Desirous  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  colony,  because  he  perceived  its  neighbor  growing 
f'eat  and  rich  by  trade,  Carteret  began,  in  1676,  to  clear  out  vessels  from 
ast  Jersey ;  but  he  was  steadily  opposed  by  Andros,  who  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  Jersies,  insisting  that  conquest  by  the  Dutch  divested  the 
proprietors  of  all  their  rights.  He  forcibly  seized,  transported  to  New 
York,  and  there  imprisoned,  those  magistrates  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  authority.  He  imposed  a  duty  upon  all  goods  imported,  and  upon  the 
property  of  all  who  came  to  settle  in  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  made  repeated  and  energetic  complaints  of  this  injus- 
tice to  the  duke  of  York ;  and  at  length,  wearied  with  their  continual 
importunity,  this  prince  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  commissionen, 
who  ultimately  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones. 

The  commissioners  pronounced  their  judgment,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  '  that  as  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  had 
reserved  no  profit  or  jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  the  taxes  could  not  be 
defended.'    In  consequence  of  this  adjudication,  the  duke  reaigned  all 
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dbeir  machinationfl ;  and  thoapfa  sumranded  by  «  people  wbom  thej 
might  have  known  from  ezpenence  to  be  both  artful  and  vindictiTe,  they 
neglected  those  precautions  for  their  own  safety  that  were  requisite  in 
such  circuniBtances. 

All  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English  settlements  were  successiTely 
gained,  except  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  attachment  to  their  new  neighbors,  every  circumstance  that  might 
discover  what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its 
station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.  On  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance,  each  was  at  the  place  of  rcndez- 
reus  appointed ;  and  at  mid-day,  the  moment  they  had  previously  fixed  for 
this  execrable  deed,  the  Indians,  raising  a  universal  yell,  rushed  at  once  on 
the  English  in  all  their  scattered  settlements,  butchering  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  undistinguishing  fury,  and  every  aggravation  of  brutal  out- 
ng&  and  savage  cruelty.  In  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
persons  were  cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell. 
Indeed,  the  universal  destruction  of  the  colonists  was  prevented  only  by 
the  consequences  of  an  event,  which  perhaps  appeared  but  of  little  impor- 
tuce  in  the  colony  at  the  time  when  it  took  place — the  conversion  of  an 
lodian  to  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  night  before  the  massacre,  this  man 
was  made  privy  to  it  by  his  own  brother ;  but  as  soon  as  his  brother  left 
him  he  revealed  the  dreadful  secret  to  an  English  gentleman  in  whose 
hmise  he  was  residing,  who  immediately  carried  the  tidings  to  James 
town,  and  communicated  them  to  some  of  the  nearest  settlers,  scarcely  in 
time  to  prevent  the  last  hour  of  the  perfidious  truce  from  being  the  last 
hour  of  their  lives. 

A  bloody  and  exterminating  war  followed,  in  which  the  English  were 
rictorions,  but  by  which  they  were  much  reduced  in  numbers.  Famine 
came  in  the  train  of  battle,  and  made  additional  devastation.  A  writ  of 
MO  warranto  was  issued  against  the  company,  under  whose  rule  these  ca- 
ftmities  had  been  suffered.  It  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  their  charter  was  vacated.  A  new  commission  was  issued  for 
the  government  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  republican  tendencies  of  the  pre- 
vious government  were  duly  restrained. 

Charles  I.  on  the  demise  of  his  predecessor  reduced  the  colony  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown,  appointing  a  governor  and  council, 
and  ordering  all  patents  and  processes  to  issue  in  his  own  name.  His  first 
appointment  of  governor  elevated  Sir  George  Yeardley  to  that  office,  but 
he  died  early,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  despotic  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
managed  to  make  himself  perfectly  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  was  sent 
to  govern.  The  public  mind  became  finally  so  much  excited,  that  even 
the  despotic  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  his  minion,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Sir  William  was  as  eminent,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  deficient,  in 
all  popular  virtues ;  and  he  was  the  bearer  of  instructions  which  directed 
him  to  restore  the  colonial  assembly*  and  invite  it  to  enact  a  body  of  laws 
for  the  province.  Thus  unexpectedly  the  colonists  were  restored  to  their 
old  system  of  freedom,  and  the  consequence  was  nniversal  gratitude  and 
joy.  The  king  became  universally  popular,  and  during  the  civil  wars, 
the  colony  continued  fiuthfnl  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  next  incident  of  great  interest  in  th«  history  of  Yixnaiav  is  th« 
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rebellion  consequent  on  the  passage  of  the  narigation  act ;  by  which  ib€ 
plan  of  monopolizing  to  England  the  commerce  of  the  cokmies  was  pcr^ 
fected  and  reduced  into  a  complete  system. 

This  oppressive  system  excited  great  indignation  in  Virffinia,  where  the 
oxtensire  commerce  and  pre-eminent  loyalty  of  the  people  rendered  the 
pressure  of  the  burden  more  severe,  and  the  infliction  of  it  more  exaspe 
mting.  The  excitement  became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  & 
pitch,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  precipitate  the  people  into  the  most 
desperate  acts,  but  some  leader  qualified  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  opera 
lions.  Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
educated  in  London,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  a  short 
time  after  his  emigration  to  Virginia.  Young,  bold,  ambitious,  with  an 
engaging  address,  and  commanding  eloquence,  he  harangued  the  colonists 
upon  their  grievances  ;  inflamed  their  resentment  against  their  rulers;  de- 
claimed particularly  against  the  languor  ^nth  which  the  war,  then  existing 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  conducted ;  and  such  was  the  efStci  of  bit 
representations,  that  he  was  elected  general  by  the  people.  To  give  some 
eolor  of  legitimacy  to  the  authority  he  had  acquired,  and  perhaps  expect- 
ing to  precipitate  matters  to  the  extremity  which  his  interest  required  that 
shey  should  speedily  reach,  he  applied  to  the  governor  for  an  official  con- 
firmation of  the  popiilar  election,  and  offered  instantly  to  march  gainst  the 
common  enemy.  This  Sir  William  Berkeley  firmly  refused,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents.  Bacon  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede  ;  and  he  hastened,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
armed  ftllowers,  to  Jamestown,  surrounded  the  house  where  the  governor 
and  council  were  assembled,  and  repeated  his  demand. 

Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  enraged  multitude,  the  council  hastily 
prepared  a  commission,  and,  by  their  entreaties,  prevailed  on  the  governor 
10  sign  it.  Bacon  and  his  troops  then  began  their  march  against  the  In- 
dians ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  council  relieved  from  their  fears,  than  they 
declared  the  commission  void,  and  proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel.  Enraged 
at  this  conduct,  he  instantly  returned,  with  all  his  forces,  to  Jamestown. 
The  aged  governor,  unsupported,  and  almost  abandoned,  fied  precipitately 
to  Accomack,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  colony ;  collecting  thoae  who 
were  well  affected  towards  his  administration,  he  began  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents, and  several  skirmishes  were  fought,  with  various  success.  A 
party  of  the  insurgents  burned  Jamestown,  laid  waste  those  districts  of 
the  colony  which  adhered  to  the  old  administration,  and  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  loyalists.  The  governor,  in  retaliation,  seized  the  estates 
of  many  of  the  insurgents,  and  executed  several  of  their  leaders.  In  the 
midst  of  these  calamities  Bacon  sickened  and  died.  Destitute  of  a  leader 
to  conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  sufaaided ;  aD 
began  to  desire  an  accommodation;  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  with  the  go- 
vernor ihej  laid  down  their  arms,  on  obtaining  a  promise  of  general  paidoo. 

On  hearing  of  the  disturbances  in  Virginia,  Charles  despatched,  though 
with  no  great  haste,  a  fleet  with  some  troops  for  its  pacincatioa.  Thnt 
did  not  arrive,  however,  till  they  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 
With  them  came  colonel  Jeffreys,  appointed  to  recall  and  replace  Sir 
William  Berkeley  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  This  brave  and  be* 
nevolent  man  did  not  long  survive  his  dismissal,  and  zoay  justly  be  aaid  lo 
IWTi  liTed  end  died  in  the  eerrice  of  Virginia, 


'  A.  mceession  of  weak  and  tynnnMal  mien  followed  the  recall  df  8b 
Willimm  Berkeley.  Notwithstanding  the  un&Torable  circnmstaneee  undeif 
which  it  labored,  the  colony  continued  to  increase.  Tobacco  grew  in 
demand  in  Europe,  and  its  cultivation  gave  constant  employment  to  the 
^nters.  The  situation  of  the  colony,  removed  alike  from  the  French  in 
Canada,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  saved  it  from  their  hostile  incursions^ 
aod  procured  for  it  a  comparative  repose. 

MASSACHirSBTTS. 

hi  the  order  of  time,  the  settlement  of  the  northern  states  followed  next 
after  that  of  Virginia.  In  the  year  1614,  captain  Smith  explored  the  coast 
with  much  care  between  Penobscot  and  cape  Cod.  He  presented  a  chart 
and  description  of  it  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  so  well  pleased 
widi  the  country  that  he  called  it  New  England  ;  a  name  which  has  since 
been  npplied  to  the  provinces  east  of  the  Hudson. 

In  1620,  that  country  be^n  to  be  colonized  by  a  body  of  Puritans  ;  who 
had  been  first  driven  to  Holland,  by  the  mad  intolerance  of  the  English 
government,  and  afterwards  determined  to  emigrate  to  America.  They 
applied  to  the  Virginia  company  for  a  patent,  and  it  was  not  unwilling  to 
&vor  their  views.  They  solicited  full  freedom  of  conscience,  but  this  the 
Ung  declined  granting  under  the  great  seal :  he  promised,  however,  not 
to  molest  them,  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  peaceably. 

The  first  band  of  these  Puritans,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  pef^ 
tons,  reached  cape  Cod  at  break  of  day  on  the  9th  of  November,  1^20. 
Observing  that  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the  company's  patent,  they 
had  no  powers  of  government  derived  from  authority  ;  and,  therefore,  even 
before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  '  civil  body  politic,  under 
the  crown  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,*  to  which  they  promised  all  due 
submission  and  obedience.  Forty-one  persons  signed  this  contract.  It 
contained  the  elements  of  those  forms  of  government  peculiar  to  the  new 
world.  Under  this  system,  John  Carver  was,  by  general  consent,  chosen 
their  first  governor,  'confiding,*  as  the  electors  say,  'in  his  prudence, 
that  he  would  not  adventure  upon  any  matter  of  moment  without  the  con-* 
sent  of  the  rest,  or,  at  least,  advice  of  such  as  were  known  to  be  the  wisest 
among  them.' 

Government  being  thus  established,  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  with  s 
few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  the  same  day,  to  fetch  wood  and  make  dis« 
coveries  ;  but  they  returned  at  night  without  having  found  any  person  or 
habitation.  The  company,  having  rested  during  the  Sabbath,  disembarked 
on  Monday,  the  13th  of  November  ;  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  explore 
the  interior  of  the  country.  In  their  researches  they  discovered  heaps  of 
earth,  one  of  which  they  dug  open,  but,  finding  within  implements  of 
war,  they  concluded  these  were  Indian  gpraves ;  and  therefore,  replacing 
what  they  had  taken  out,  they  left  them  inviolate.  In  difierent  heaps  of 
Hand  they  also  found  baskets  of  com,  a  large  quantity  of  which  they  car- 
ried away  in  a  great  kettle,  found  at  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  house.  This 
providential  discovery  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  preserved 
the  infant  colony  from  famine.  On  the  6th  of  December  the  shallop  was 
aeni  out  with  severd  of  the  principal  men,  to  sail  round  the  bay  in  search 
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concladed  by  presenting  the  parchment  to  the  sachems,  and  requestiog 
(hat  they  would  carefully  preserve  it  for  three  generations.  The  Indians 
cordially  acceded  to  his  propositions,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  should  endure. 

Having  received  information  from  his  agent  that  his  preaence  was  neces- 
sary in  England,  Penn  departed  from  America,  in  August,  1084t  leaving 
his  province  in  profound  peace,  under  the  administration  of  five  commis- 
sioners chosen  from  the  provincial  council.  The  unfortunate  James  IL 
ascended  the  throne  soon  after  Penn's  arrival.  '  As  he  has,'  said  Penn* 
*  been  my  friend,  and  my  father's  friend,  I  feel  bound  in  justice  to  be  a 
friend  to  him.'  He  adhered  to  him  while  seated  on  the  throne ;  and  for 
two  years  after  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  the  government  of  the 
provmce  was  administered  in  his  name.  By  this  display  of  attachment  to 
the  exiled  monarch,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  William  III.  On  vague 
suspicion  and  unfounded  charges,  he  was  four  times  imprisoned.  The 
king  took  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  into  his  own  hands ;  and  colo- 
nel Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of  this  province,  as  well  as  of  New 
York.  On  the  arrival  of  colonel  Fletcher  at  Philadelphia,  the  persons  in 
the  administration  appear  to  have  surrendered  the  government  to  him, 
without  any  notice  or  order  to  them,  either  from  the  crown  or  the  proprie- 
tary. By  the  severest  scrutiny,  however,  it  was  rendered  apparent,  that 
Penn  had  not  sufiered  personal  gratitude  to  lead  him  to  any  serious  dere- 
liction of  duty,  and  he  consequently  regained  the  good  opinion  of  king 
William ;  and  being  permitted  to  resume  and  exercise  his  rights,  he  ap 
pointed  William  Markham  to  be  his  deputy  governor. 

During  several  years  the  colony  continued  in  a  course  of  prosperity,  with- 
out any  occurrence  requiring  historical  record.  In  the  year  1699,  Penn 
revisited  his  Pennsylvanian  associates,  accompanied  by  his  family,  with  an 
intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  amongst  them.  But  several 
points  soon  came  up,  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  him- 
self and  the  legislature,  and  disappointed  him  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  influ- 
ence as  a  lawgiver.  He  consequently  determined  to  return  to  England,  and 
he  naturally  desired  to  have  some  frame  of  government  finally  adopted 
before  his  departure.  In  1701,  he  prepared  and  presented  one  to  the 
assembly,  which  was  accepted.  It  confirmed  to  them,  in  conformity  with 
that  of  1696,  the  right  of  originating  bills,  which,  by  the  charters  preceding 
that  date,  had  been  the  right  of  the  governor  alone,  and  of  amending  or 
rejecting  those  which  might  be  laid  before  them.  To  the  governor  it  gave 
the  right  of  rejecting  bills  passed  by  the  assembly,  of  appointing  his  own 
council,  and  of  exercising  the  whole  executive  power. 

Immediately  after  his  fourth  frame  was  accepted,  Penn  returned  to 
England ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  the  disputes  between 
the  province  and  the  territories  broke  forth  with  greater  bitterness  than 
ever ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  separate  legislature  of  Delaware  was 
permanently  established  at  Newcastle.  In  addition  to  the  tidings  of  these 
prolonged  disagreements,  and  of  the  final  rupture  between  the  two  settle- 
ments, Penn  was  harassed  by  complaints  against  the  administration  of 
governor  Evans ;  and  having  ascertained,  by  a  deliberate  examination  of 
them,  that  they  were  too  well  founded,  he  appointed  in  his  place  Chalks 
Qookin,  a  geoueman  of  ancient  Irish  iiBtmily»  who  seemed  qualified  to  give 
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RKULtes,  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between  two  bonndariesr 
e  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  other  three  miles  south  of 
larlea  river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  The  same  year  Mr. 
iidicot,  one  of  the  patentees,  came  to  New  England,  and  planted  himself,- 
ith  a  small  colony,  in  Naumkeag,  now  Salem.  The  following  year  they 
in  joined  by  about  two  hundred  others,  making  three  hundred  in  the 
tiole,  one  hundred  of  whom,  however,  removed  tne  same  year,  and  set-" 
id  themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Endicot,  governor  of  the  colony, 
Ifishawum,  now  Charlestown.  The  second  Salem  company  brought 
ith  them  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  which 
ter  a  little  period,  became  so  numerous  as  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
babitants.  Powers  of  government  were  granted  to  these  colonfsts  by 
mrles  I.,  which  constituted  them  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  The  Go« 
mor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  with  power 
elect  annually  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants ; 
IT  great  and  general  courts  were  to  be  held  every  year,  to  consist  of  the 
fvemor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  deputy  governor,  the  assistants,  or  at  least 
[  of  them,  and  the  freemen  of  the  company. 

The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  British  court,  in  affairs  both  of  church 
d  state,  continued  without  any  abatement,  and  induced  many  gentlemen 
wealth  and  distinction  to  join  the  Plymouth  company,  and  remove  to 
vw  England.  In  1629,  many  persons  of  this  character,  and  among  them 
e  distii^ished  names  of  Isaac  Johnson,  John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Dud"* 
f,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  proposed  to  the  company  to  remove  with 
rir  fiaimilies,  on  condition  that  the  charter  and  government  should  be 
insferred  to  New  England.  To  this  the  company  assented,  and  in  the 
arse  of  the  next  year,  John  Winthrop,  who  had  been  chosen  governor,- 
ih  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  embarked.  The  fleet  con-' 
ted  often  sail,  one  of  which  was  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and, 
im  lady  Arabella  Johnson,  who  sailed  in  her,  was  called  the  Arabella. 
nong  the  passengers  were  a  number  of  eminent  n  on -conformist  minis- 
a.  The  most  highly  esteemed  was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  son  of  a  dignitary 
the  church,  who,  by  his  connexions  and  talents,  might  have  aspired  to 
highest  honors,  but  chose  to  renounce  all,  in  order  to  suflRsr  with  those 
lom  he  accounted  the  people  of  God.  But  the  circumstance  which 
rew  a  greater  lustre  on  the  colony  than  any  other,  was  the  arrival  of 
r.  John  Cotton,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Puritan  mmisfcrs  in  Eng- 
id.  Becoming  an  object  of  the  persecuting  fury  of  Laud,  he  led  Bos- 
I  in  disguise,  and  spent  some  time  in  London,  seeking  a  proper  opportu- 
y  to  emigrate.  There  went  out  with  him  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone, 
10  were  esteemed  to  make  a  glorious  triumvirate,  and  were  received  in 
iw  England  with  the  utmost  exultation.  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointed  to 
!ach  at  Boston,  now  the  princfpal  town  in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  was 
linly  employed  in  drawing  up  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
bny. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  principal  ships  of  the  fleet  at  CJharlestown,  the 
temor  and  several  of  the  patentees,  having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the 
f  of  Massachusetts,  and  pitched  down  on  the  north  side  of  Charlea 
«r,  took  lodgings  in  the  great  house  bnilt  there  the  preceding  year,  and 
i  Rat  af  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents,  about  the  towo 
L    Their  place  of  aasembliag  fev  dirioe  tervice  was  «nd^  »  tile^ 
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When  the  fleet  had  safely  arrived,  a  day  of  thanksgiTtng  waa  kept  ur  «]l 
Uie  pktDtatioDS.  Early  attention  was  paid  to  the  great  ol^ect  of  the  en^ 
terprise.  On  the  30th  of  July,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fiutiag  waa 
kept  at  Charlestown,  when  governor  Winthrop,  deputy  governor  I>adky, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  first  entered  into  church  covenant ;  and  at  thia  time  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Charlestown,  and  of  the  first  chuich 
in  Boston.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the  congregation  kept  a  fisst,  and  chose 
Mr.  Wilson  their  teacher.  *  We  used  imposition  of  hands,'  says  governor 
Winthrop,  *  hut  with  this  protestation  hy  all,  that  it  was  only  a  sign  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any  intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  ahould  le* 
nounce  the  ministry  he  received  in  England.' 

The  colony  was  now  gaining  strength  from  its  nurohers  and  organiu' 
tion ;  hut  it  had  also  its  trials  to  contend  with,  not  the  least  of  which  vras 
the  sickness  arising  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or,  more  truly,  from 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  climate  not  be- 
ing yet  properly  understood.  Among  those  who  fell  an  early  sacrifice, 
none  were  lamented  more  than  lady  Arabella  Johnson  and  her  hosband. 
who  had  left  the  abodes  of  abundance  and  of  social  comfort  for  the  Ame- 
rican wilderness,  purely  from  religious  principle.  As  soon  as  the  severity 
of  the  winter  was  abated  sufiiciently  to  admit  of  assemblies  being  convened, 
the  colonists  proceeded  to  enact  laws  for  their  internal  regulation.  It  hat 
been  before  observed,  that  those  who  so  resolately  ventured  to  cross  the 
ocean,  and  to  brave  the  hardships  attendant  on  clearing  the  Americao 
forests,  sought  rather  to  establish  churches,  than  to  found  a  kingdom ;  it 
will  naturally  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  their  legislation  partook  largely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Indeed,  the  history  of  this  colony  presents 
more  matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  than  the  civil  historian.  At  the  very 
first  court  of  election  a  law  was  passed,  enacting  that  none  should  here- 
after be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  govemmeDi, 
or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  magistrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  jurymen 
but  such  as  had  been  or  should  hereafter  be  received  into  the  church  as 
members.  '  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  order  or  law,'  says  Hutchinson. 
*and  yet  it  continued  in  force  until  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  it 
being  repealed  in  appearance  only  after  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II. 
Had  they  been  deprived  of  their  civil  privileges  in  England  hy  an  act  of 
parliament,  unless  they  would  join  in  communion  with  the  churches  there, 
it  might  very  well  have  been  tne  first  in  the  roll  of  grievances.  Bnt  suck 
were  the  requisites  to  qualify  for  church-membership  here,  that  the  grief- 
ance  was  abundantly  greater.' 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  union  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  soon  became  apparent  in  the  persecution  of 
Uie  most  liberally  minded  man  in  the  colony,  noger  Williams.  It  is  tree 
that  he  enthusiastically  supported  some  tenets  which  were  deemed  hete- 
rodox, and  occasioned  considerable  excitement  by  inveighing  against  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  the  national  flag.  In  consequence  of  the  spread  of  hii 
opinion,  some  of  the  troops  would  not  act  till  the  relic  of  popery,  as  they 
considered  it,  was  cut  out  of  the  banner,  while  others  would  not  serve  vo- 
der any  flag  from  which  it  was  erased.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
entered  into,  hy  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  obnoxious  emMem  shoaM 
bo  omitted  from  the  banners  of  the  militia,  while  it  wa»  retained  ia 
Ihoae  of  ihe  forta.    This,  however^  was  only  one  oC  tha  enocs  chax^id 
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ininst  Williams ;  it  ia  said  ihat  he  maintained  that  no  female  should  go 
ibroad  unless  veiled ;  that  unreffenerate  men  ought  neither  to  pray  nor  to 
ake  oaths ;  that,  indeed,  oaths  had  better  be  altogether  omitted ;  that  the 
Jiarches  of  New  England  should  not  acknowledge  or  communicate  with 
the  hierarchy  irom  which  they  had  separated ;  that  infants  should  not  be 
nljects  of  baptism ;  that  the  magistrate  should  confine  his  authority  wholly 
to  temporal  afiairs ;  and  that  James  or  Charles  of  England  had  no  Tight 
It  all  to  grant  away  the  lands  of  the  Indians  without  their  consent.  For 
the  zealous  propagation  of  these  sentiments,  he  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Mnishment  trom  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  The  order  of  the  court 
iras,  that  he  should  be  transported  to  England ;  but  he  escaped  the  limits 
if  their  jurisdiction,  repaired  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  became  the 
bunder  of  a  new  colony. 

During  the  year  16d5,  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  arrived  in 
(aw  England.  Among  them  was  Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  noble 
unilvt  animated  with  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty, 
rhich  induced  him  to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  settle  in  an 
niant  colony  which  as  yet  afiforded  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  to 
Is  inhabitants :  he  was  naturally  received  in  New  England  with  high  re- 
pud  and  admiration,  and  was  instantly  complimented  with  the  freedom 
if  the  colony.  Enforcing  his  claims  to  respect  by  the  address  and  ability 
rhich  he  showed  in  conducting  business,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the 
rear  subsequent  to  his  arrival,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  colonists, 
ind  with  the  highest  expectations  of  an  advantageous  administration. 
Phese  hopes,  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  were  by  no  means  realized.  He 
iBtered  too  deeply  into  polemical  theology,  to  allow  him  to  devote  the 
nergies  of  his  mmd  to  the  civil  and  political  duties  which  afiforded  so 
hundant  a  field  for  their  exercise. 

A  brief  period  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  Roger  Williams,  before  the 
epose  of  the  colony  was  again  interrupted  by  religious  dissensions.  The 
^ttritans  had  transported,  with  their  other  religious  practices,  that  of  as- 
embling  one  evening  in  the  week  to  converse  over  the  discourses  of  the 
leccNling  Sabbath ;  a  proceeding  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  that  zeal 
rhich  arises  from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  private  judgment,  but  not  to 
vomote  the  subserviency  requisite  to  a  quiet  submission  to  the  uniformity 
if  authorized  opinions.  These  meetings  had  been  originally  confined  to 
he  brethren ;  but  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  lady  of  respectable  station  in  life, 
if  considerable  native  talent,  and  of  afiable  manners,  deemed  it  desirable 
bat  the  sisters  should  also  exercise  a  similar  privilege.  Unfortunatelv,  it 
vas  not  long  before  this  lady  and  her  associates  discovered  that  tnere 
ronld  be  much  more  propriety  in  their  instructing  their  ministers  than  in 
he  reverse  process,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  They  adopted  that 
aost  convenient  dog^a,  that  good  works  are  no  evidence  of  being  a  true 
Christian,  or  one  of  the  elect ;  and  that  the  only  testimony  to  a  state  of 
ostification,  was  the  overpowering  assurance  of  the  mind,  produced  by  the 
mmediate  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  propagation  of  these  offensive  senti- 
nents,  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Vane, 
»eing  their  decided  advocate.  Vehement  discussions  and  bitter  accusations 
ihofunded ;  but  the  antinomian  party,  though  most  zealous,  were  least  nume- 
;  and  at  the  annual  election,  Mr*  Vane  was  displaced  by  Mr.  Wia- 
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ihrop,  by  a  very  decided  majority.  After  various  measarat  had  been 
sorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  the  dissentients  within  the  pale  of  orthodoiYs 
a  synod  was  called,  which  determined  that  the  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson and  her  followers  were  grievously  erroneous,  and,  as  they  still  refused 
submission,  the  favorite  measure  of  banishment  was  had  recoarse  to. 
Another  accession  was  thus  made  to  the  '  alluvies,'  as  Mather  terms  it,  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  but  not  finding  that  land  of  liberty  perfectly  to  her  taste 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  to  a  Dutch  plantation,  where,  not  long  after,  she 
was  basely  murdered,  with  many  of  her  family,  by  the  Indians. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical persecutions  that  disfigure  the  early  history  of  New  England.  Al- 
though themselves  fugitives  from  the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  Puritans 
entertained  no  particular  toleration  for  the  tenets  of  those  who  carae  to 
different  conclusions.  They  whipped,  banished,  and  imprisoned  Anabap- 
tists, Quakers  and  others,  whose  obstinacy  was  equal  to  their  owd,  and 
whose  power  was  unfortunately  less.  Like  many  other  enthusiasts,  they 
entertained  a  strong  predilection  for  the  phraseology  and  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  laws  they  ill  understood.  Lying,  drunkenness  and 
dancing  were  punished  with  public  whipping ;  and  for  a  man  to  have  long 
hair  was  considered  an  abomination,  and  inconsistent  with  the  care  of  the 
soul. 

A  more  important  subject  than  religious  wrangling,  is  the  union  formed 
by  the  New  England  colonists,  for  mutual  defence  against  the  savages, and 
for  security  against  the  claims  and  encroachments  of  the  Dutch.  This 
union,  or  confederation,  was  formed  in  1643,  by  the  name  of  The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven,  as  early  as  1638,  but  was  not  finally  completed 
until  five  years  after.  This  confederacy,  which  continued  about  forty 
years,  constituted  an  interesting  portion  of  the  political  historv  of  New 
iBngland.  It  consisted  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  ^Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  Bv  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  they 
were  called,  these  colonies  entered  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of 
friendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and  succor, 
upon  all  just  occasions,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  truth  and 
liberties  of  the  gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfare.  Each 
colony  was  to  retain  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  government ;  and  no 
other  plantation  or  colony  was  to  be  received  as  a  confederate,  nor  any  two 
of  the  confederates  to  be  united  into  one  jurisdiction,  without  the  consent 
of  the  rest.  The  affairs  of  the  united  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by  a 
legislature,  to  consist  of  two  persons,  styled  commissioners,  chosen  from 
each  colony.  The  commissioners  were  to  meet  annually  in  the  colonies, 
in  succession,  and  when  met,  to  choose  a  president,  and  the  determination 
of  any  six  to  be  binding  on  all.  This  confederacy,  which  was  declared  to 
to  be  perpetual,  continued  without  any  essential  alteration,  until  the  New 
England  colonies  were  deprived  of  their  charter  by  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  James  II.  This  union  evidently  served  as  the  basis  of  the  great 
confederacy  afterwards  formed  between  the  thirteen  states  of  America. 
An  examination  of  the  two  systems  will  prove  a  similarity  not  only  in 
names,  but  in  general  principles. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  half  century  from  the  arrival  of  the  emi- 
gxants  at  Plymouth,  the  New  England  colonies  were  calculated  to  C0Dtai» 


laodnd  and  twenty  towns,  and  aa  many  thonMnd  inhabitants ;  of 
1  aizieen  ihoasand  wen  capable  ef  bearing  anna.  The  habita  of 
try  and  economy,  which  baa  been  formed  in  lesa  happy  times,  conti- 
U>  pieraii,  and  save  a  competency  to  those  who  had  nothing,  and 
h  to  those  who  bad  a  competency.  The  wilderness  receded  before 
hardy  and  persevering  U^reTs,  and  its  savage  inhabitants  found 
game  dispersed,  and  their  farorite  haunts  inraded.  This  was  the 
«l  consequence  of  the  sales  of  land,  which  they  wpre  at  all  times 
'  to  mnke  to  the  whites.  But  (bis  result  the  Indians  did  not  forcMe  ; 
vhen  they  felt  it  in  all  its  force,  the  strongest  passions  were  awakened 
a  could  animate  the  savage  breast.  A  leader  only  was  wanting  to 
ntnte  and  direct  their  exeniona,  and  Philip,  of  Pokanokel,  sachem 
tribe  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island, 
ned  that  station.  His  father  was  the  friend,  but  he  had  ever  been  the 
y,  of  the  whites ;  and  he  exerted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  of  which  he 
naater,  to  induce  the  Indians,  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  to  units 
efforts  for  their  destruction.  He  succeeded  tu  forming  a  confederacy, 
to  send  into  action  more  than  three  thousand  warriors, 
le  English  were  apprized  of  the  plots  of  the  Indians,  and  made  prepa* 
u  to  meet  their  hostilities.  They  hoped,  however,  that  ihe  threatened 
I  would  pass  by,  as  others  had,  and  that  peace  would  be  preserved, 
the  insolence  of  Philip,  and  the  numlter  of  his  adherents,  increased 
';  and,  in  June,  1675,  some  of  ihem  entered  the  town  of  Swanzey,  in 


lonUi,  where,  al\er  slaughtering  the  cattle,  and  plundering  the  houses, 
fired  upon  the  inhabitants,  killing  and  wounding  several.  The  troops 
It  colony  marched  immediaiely  to  Swanzey,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
achmenl  from  Massachusetts.  The  Indians  fled,  and  marked  the 
«  of  their  flight  by  burning  the  buildings,  and  fixing  on  poles  by  the 
aide,  the  hands,  scalps,  and  heads  of  the  whites  whom  they  bad 
I.  The  troops  pursued,  but  unable  to  overtake  them,  returned  to 
izey.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  the  number  of  troops 
i«tled.     By  this  array  of  force,  Philip  was  induced  to  quit  hit  ieai> 
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dence  at  mount  Hope,  and  take  post  near  a  swamp  at  Pocaiset  At  tbaf 
place  the  English  attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed.  Sixteen  were  killed* 
and  the  Indians  by  this  success  were  made  bolder. 

Most  of  the  settlements  were  surrounded  by  thick  forests,  and  as  the 
Indians  lived  intermixed  with  the  whites,  the  former  were  acqoainled,  of 
course,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  aveniies  to  them ; 
could  watch  their  motions,  and  fall  upon  them  in  their  defenceless  and 
unguarded  moments.  Many  were  shot  dead  as  they  opened  their  doors 
in  the  morning ;  many  while  at  work  in  their  fields,  and  others  while  tra- 
velling to  visit  their  neighbors,  or  to  places  of  worship ;  their  lives  were 
in  continual  jeopardy  ;  and  no  one  could  tell  but  that,  in  the  next  moment, 
he  should  receive  his  death  shot  from  his  barn,  the  thicket,  or  the  war 
side.  Whenever  the  enemy  assembled  in  force,  detachments  were  sent 
against  them  ;  if  weaker  than  these,  they  would  retreat ;  if  stronger,  as- 
sault and  harass,  or  destroy  them.  Defenceless  villages  were  sodden ly 
attacked,  the  houses  burned,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  killed,  or 
carried  into  captivity.  Their  ruin  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  when 
accomplished,  its  authors  vanished.  The  colonists  found  their  nuroben 
sensibly  diminished,  and  their  strength  impaired;  and  they  began  to 
apprehend  even  total  extinction.  Nothing  but  a  vigorous  effort  couM 
save  them. 

The  commissioners  of  the  three  United  Colonies  met  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  war  was  just  and  necessary;  that 
it  ought  to  be  jointly  prosecuted  by  all  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that 
there  should  be  immediately  raised  1000  soldiers  out  of  the  colonies,  in 
such  proportion  as  the  articles  of  confederation  established:  Massachosetts, 
527;  Plymouth,  158;  Connecticut,  315.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  the 
commissioners  declared  the  Narragansets  to  be  deeply  accessory  in  the 
present  bloody  outrages  of  the  Indians  that  were  at  open  war,  and  deter- 
mined that  1000  more  soldiers  be  raised,  for  the  Narraganset  expe- 
dition, to  obtain  satisfaction  of  those  Indians,  or  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Massachusetts  forces  marched  from  Boston, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  those  of  Plymouth.  The  troops  from  Connecticut 
joined  them  on  the  18th,  at  Petaquamscot.  At  break  of  day  the  next 
morning  they  commenced  their  march,  through  a  deep  snow,  toward  the 
enemy,  who  were  about  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a  swamp,  at  the  edge  of 
which  they  arrived  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  Indians,  apprized  of  an 
armament  intended  against  them,  had  fortified  themselves  as  strongly  as 
possible  within  the  swamp.  The  English,  without  waiting  to  draw  up  in 
order  of  battle,  marched  forward  in  quest  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  Indian  fortress  stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp, 
and  was  composed  of  palisades,  which  were  encompassed  by  a  hedge, 
nearly  a  rod  thick.  It  had  but  one  practicable  entrance,  which  was  over 
a  log,  or  tree,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  that  aperture  wai 
guarded  by  a  block-house.  Falling  providentially  on  this  very  part  of  the 
fort,  the  ffnglish  captains  entered  it,  at  the  head  of  their  companies.  The 
two  first,  with  many  of  their  men,  were  shot  dead  at  the  entrance ;  four 
other  captains  were  also  killed.  When  the  troops  had  effected  an  entrance, 
they  attacked  the  Indians,  who  fought  desperately,  and  compelled  the 
English  to  retire  out  of  the  fort ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  of  three 
bears,  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  and  set  fire  to  the  wigwams,  ti 


nunbu  of  Sva  cs  aix  hnndred,  and  in  the  eonflngntion  aunj  ladin 
BO  ind  ckildmi  pariahed.    Tlia  tairinng  iDdiaiu  Aed  into  m.  cedar 


ip,  at  a  noall  distance ;  and  the  En^liah  ndred  to  tbeir  qnarten. 
H  English  there  were  killed  and  wonnded  aboat  two  hundred  and 
r;  of  toe  Indians  one  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  perithed. 
am  this  hlow,  the  confederated  Indians  nerer  recoTered;  but  ther 
lained  aafficientlv  strong  to  haraaa  the  settlements  by  continaol 
In  retaliation,  tne  English  sent  scTeTal  detachments  into  their 
ones,  nearly  all  of  which  were  snccessful.  Captain  Church,  of  Hy- 
h,  and  captain  Dennison,  of  Connecticut,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
Ty  and  success.  In  the  midst  of  ihese  leTerses,  Philip  remained 
and  unshaken.  His  warriors  were  cut  off;  bis  chief  men,  his  wife 
family,  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  at  these  successive  mis- 
om,  he  is  represented  to  have  wept  with  a  bitterness  which  provea 
rat  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  noblest  affections ;  but  he  disdained 
ten  to  any  offers  of  peace.  He  even  shot  one  of  his  men,  who  pro- 
I  anbmission.  At  length,  after  being  hunted  from  swnmp  to  swamp, 
as  himself  shot,  by  the  brother  of  the  Indian  he  had  killed.  This 
:  was  certainly  the  signal  of  complete  victory.  The  Indians  in  all  the 
iboring  country  now  generally  submitted  to  the  English,  or  fled,  and 
porated  themselves  with  distant  and  strange  nations.  Never  was  peace 
welcome.  In  this  short,  but  tremendous  war,  about  six  hnndied 
)  inhalntants  of  New  England,  composing  its  principal  strength,  were 
r  killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  by  the  enemy;  twelve  or  thirteen 
•  were  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  atnut  aix  huniued  buildings,  chiefly 
lug-hooaes,  were  burnt.  In  addition  to  these  calamities,  the  coloniea 
■cl«d   a  very  heavy  debt;   while,  by  the   loss  of  tbeii   nibelance 

fthe  lavages  of  the  enemy,  their  reaonrces  were  greatly  dimi- 
Bat,  in  their  deepest  distress,  diey  forbore  to  Bfrply  to  the  molhet 
try  for  assistance ;  and  this  omission  excited  mirprue  and  jealoosy- 
I  act,'  aaid  a  privy  counsellor,  '  as  though  yon  were  independent  of 
BMMi^  prvwa ;  and  tboa^  poiv,  fct  yoa  an  protuL' 
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tations  of  spirit,  which  to  them  prognosticated  approaching  miachief,  went 
to  their  chief  men,  begging  to  know  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness,  and 
promising,  if  any  injury  had  been  done  them,  to  give  them  satisfaction. 
The  chiefs  replied,  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  any  one,  bat 
intended  to  go  a-hunting  early  the  next  morning.  Captain  Nairn  accord* 
ingly  went  to  sleep,  and  the  traders  retired  to  their  huts,  and  passed  the 
night  in  seeming  friendship  and  tranquillity.  But  next  morning  at  day 
break,  the  15th  day  of  April,  all  were  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  war.  The 
leaders  were  all  out  under  arms,  calling  up  their  followers,  and  proclaim* 
ing  aloud  designs  of  vengeance.  The  young  men,  burning  with  fory  and 
passion,  flew  to  their  arms,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  massacred  above  ninety 
persons  in  Pocotaligo  town  and  the  neigboring  plantations ;  and  many 
more  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  on  Port  Royal  island,  had  they  not  pro- 
videntially been  warned  of  their  danger.  Mr.  Burrows,  a  captain  of  the 
militia,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  by  swimming  one  mile  and  running 
ten  escaped  to  Port  Royal,  and  alarmed  the  town.  A  vessel  happening 
fortunately  to  be  in  the  harbor,  the  inhabitants  in  great  hurry  repaired  on 
board,  and  sailed  for  Charleston ;  a  few  families  of  planters  on  that  island, 
not  having  timely  notice,  fell  into  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  them  some  were  murdered,  and  others  made  prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  Yamassees,  with  whom  the  Creeks  and  Apalachians  had 
joined,  were  advancing  against  the  southern  frontiers,  and  spreading  deso- 
lation and  slaughter  through  the  province,  the  colonists  on  the  northern 
borders  also  found  the  Indians  among  their  settlements  in  formidable  par- 
ties. The  Carolinians  had  foolishly  entertained  hopes  of  the  friendship 
of  the  Congarees,  the  Catawbas,  ana  Cherokees  ;  but  they  soon  found  that 
they  had  also  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  declared  for  war.  It  was  com- 
puted that  the  southern  division  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  above  six  thou- 
sand bowmen,  and  the  northern  of  between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand. 
In  the  muster-roll  at  Charleston  there  were  no  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  as  the  to^vn  had  several  forts  into 
which  the  inhabitants  might  retreat,  governor  Craven  resolved  to  march 
with  this  small  force  into  the  woods  against  the  enemy.  He  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships,  to  prevent  either  men  or 
provisions  from  leaving  the  country.  He  obtained  an  act  of  assembly,  em- 
powering him  to  impress  men,  and  seize  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  to  arm  such  trusty  negroes  as  might  be 
serviceable  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor. 

Being  no  stranger  to  the  ferocious  temper  of  his  enemies,  and  their  hor- 
rid cruelty  to  prisoners,  the  governor  advanced  against  them  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  always  keeping  the  strictest  guard  round  his  army.  He 
knew  well  under  what  advantages  they  fought  among  their  native  thickets, 
and  the  various  wiles  and  stratagems  they  made  use  of  in  conducting  their 
wars ;  and  therefore  he  was  watchful  above  all  things  against  surprises, 
which  might  throw  his  followers  into  disorder,  and  defeat  the  end  of  bis 
enterprise.  The  fate  of  the  whole  province  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  his  men  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  die  a 
painful  death.  As  he  advanced,  the  straggling  parties  fled  before  him« 
until  he  reached  Saltcatchers,  where  they  had  pitched  their  great  camp. 
Here  a  sharp  and  bloody  battle  ensued  from  behind  trees  and  buaheSy  tba 
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Indians  whooping,  hallooing,  and  giving  way  one  while,  and  then  again 
and  again  returning  with  double  fury  to  the  charge.  But  the  govemor» 
notwithstanding  their  superior  number,  and  their  terrible  shrieks,  kept  the 
provincials  close  at  their  heels,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of 
wolves.  He  expelled  them  from  their  settlement  at  Indian  river,  pursued 
them  over  the  Savannah,  and  entirely  freed  the  province  of  this  lormida- 
ble  tribe  of  savages.  What  number  of  the  army  was  killed  does  not  ap* 
pear ;  but  in  the  whole  war  nearly  four  hundred  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Carolina  fell  a  prey  to  Indian  cruelty,  property  of  great  value  was  de* 
stroyed,  and  a  large  debt  contracted. 

Of  this  debt  the  proprietors  refused  to  pay  any  portion,  and  by  their 
harsh  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  its  consequences, 
a  bitter  hostility  grew  up  between  them  and  the  people.  It  was  resolved 
to  throw  off  their  yoke.  A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  at  a 
general  review  of  the  militia  at  Charleston,  in  1719 ;  the  officers  and  sol* 
diers  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  compact  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
proprietors.  The  assembly  was  dissolved. by  the  governor,  but  it  immedi* 
ately  met  in  convention,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  public  afiairs.  In 
8pite  of  all  opposition  they  established  themselves  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  government,  both  in  its  legislative  and  executive  relations. 

The  agent  for  Carolina  at  length  procured  a  hearing  from  the  lords  of 
the  regency  and  council  in  England,  the  king  being  at  that  time  in  Hano* 
ver ;  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their 
charter,  and  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  take  out  a  scire  f 04:108  against 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  in  September,  1720,  they  appointed 
general  Francis  Nicholson  provisional  governor  of  the  province,  with  a 
commission  from  the  king.  Several  years  afterwards,  seven  of  the  pro* 
prietors  sold  to  the  king  their  claim  to  the  soil  and  rents,  and  all  of  them 
assigned  to  him  their  right  of  jurisdiction.  The  government  of  both  Caro- 
linas  was  subsequently  administered  in  each  colony  by  a  governor  and 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  assemblies  chosen  by  the  people* 
They  soon  attracted  general  attention,  and  their  population  was  increased 
by  accessions  from  several  of  the  states  of  Europe. 

In  1738,  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  negroes  occurred  in  the  souths 
em  colony.  A  number  of  them  assembled  at  Stono,  and  surprised  and 
killed  two  men  who  had  charge  of  a  warehouse,  from  which  they  took 
guns  and  ammunition.  They  then  chose  a  captain,  and,  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,  marched  south-westward.  They  burned  every 
house  on  their  way,  killed  all  the  whites  they  could  find,  and  compelled 
other  negroes  to  join  them.  Governor  Bull,  who  was  returning  to  Charles* 
ton  from  the  southward,  accidentally  met  them,  hastened  out  of  their  way,, 
and  spread  an  alarm.  The  news  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where,  fortu- 
nately, a  large  congregation  were  attending  divine  service.  The  men 
having,  according  to  a  law  of  the  province,  brought  their  arms  to  the  place 
of  worship,  marched  instantly  in  quest  of  the  negroes,  who,  by  this  time, 
bad  become  formidable,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around  them, 
having  killed  about  twenty  of  the  whites.  While,  in  an  open  field,  they 
were  carousing  and  dancing,  with  frantic  exultation  at  their  late  success^ 
they  were  suddenly  attacked ;  some  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  took 
to  flight,  but  most  of  them  were  taken  and  tried.  Those  who  had  been 
eojiiwUod  to  join  the  conspirators  were  pardoned ;  but  the  leaden  voA 
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siofi  till  the  peace  of  1697.  They  were  carried  on  with  Indian  caamagf 
treachery,  and  cruelty.  '  To  these  causes  of  sufierinff  weie  ioniaddM 
the  power  of  all  such  motives  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  could  ioTent, 
their  weahh  furnish,  or  their  higotry  adopt.  Here  all  the  implemeiits  of 
\\*ar  and  the  means  of  sustenance  were  supplied ;  the  ezpedidoa  was  plaa- 
iicd ;  the  price  was  hidden  for  scalps ;  the  aid  of  European  oSw  ^ 
.soldiers  was  conjoined ;  the  devastation  and  slaughter  were  sanctioned  by 
(he  ministers  of  religion ;  and  the  blood-hounds,  while  their  fiuigs  were 
yet  dropping  blood,  were  caressed  and  cherished  by  men  regaided  by  them 
as  superior  beings.  The  intervals  between  formal  attacka  were  usnallj 
seasons  of  desultory  mischief,  plunder,  and  butchery ;  and  always  of  sw- 
))ense  and  dread.  The  solitary  family  was  carried  into  captivity;  the 
lonely  house  burned  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  traveller  waylaid  and  shot  in 
the  forest.  It  ouffht,  however,  to  be  observed,  to  the  immortal  honor  of 
these  people,  distmguished  as  they  are  by  so  many  traits  of  hmtal  feracitj, 
that  history  records  no  instance  in  which  the  purity  of  a  femab  captiTe 
was  violated  by  them,  or  even  threatened.' 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
l)er,  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  the  English 
colonies  had  a  brief  repose.  By  the  seventh  article  it  was  agreed,  tbit 
mutual  restitution  should  be  made  of  all  the  countries,  forts,  and  coloniei 
taken  by  each  party  during  the  war. 

In  a  few  years  war  again  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  hostilities  speedilf 
recommenced  in  America.  The  first  blow  fell  upon  Deerfield.  Inrdn* 
ary,  1704,  it  was  surprised  in  the  night,  about  forty  perspns  were  kiBed« 
and  more  than  one  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Ms. 
Williams,  the  minister,  and  his  family.  The  killed  were  scalped,  and  tbt 
])risoners  commanded  to  prepare  for  a  long  march  to  Canada.  On  tbt 
second  dav>  Mrs.  Williams  was  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  she  could 
(TO  no  farther.  Her  husband  solicited  permission  to  remain  with  her ;  bat 
the  retreating  savages,  according  to  their  custom  in  such  cases,  killed  hcff 
und  compelled  him  to  proceed.  Before  the  termination  of  their  jo■^ 
ney,  twenty  more  became  unable  to  walk,  and  were  in  like  maoDcr 
sacrificed.  Those  who  survived  the  journey  to  Canada  were  treated  bf 
the  French  with  humanity  ;  and  after  a  captivity  of  many  years,  most  of 
them  were  redeemed,  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

New  York  having  agreed  with  the  French  and  the  western  Indians  to 
remain  neutral,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  pour  their  whole  force  npoa 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  for  tea 
years,  endured  miseries  peculiar  to  an  Indian  war,  of  which  the  descriptioa 
we  have  given  falls  below  the  truth.  The  enemy  were  at  all  times  prowl> 
ing  about  the  frontier  settlements,  watching  in  concealment  for  an  o|90^ 
tunity  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  to  fly  with  safety.  The  women  tad 
children  retired  into  the  garrisons ;  the  men  left  their  fields  uncultivatedi 
or  labored  with  arms  at  their  sides,  and  with  sentinels  at  every  pobt 
whence  an  attack  could  be  apprehended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  pit' 
cautions,  the  Indians  were  often  successful,  killing  sometimes  an  individt- 
al,  sometimes  a  whole  family,  sometimes  a  band  of  laborers,  ten  or  twdw 
in  number ;  and  so  swif\  were  they  in  their  movements,  that  but  few  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  It  was  computed,  that  the  sum  of  oni^ 
tbouaand  potmds  was  expended  for  every  Indian  killed  or  made  capcim 


hi  1707,  MtaJwctnaetta,  New  Hammkire,  and  Rhode  bland,  despatched 
anDament  a^nst  Port  Royal,  in  NoTa  Scotia,  then  in  possession  of 
»  Frencb,  which  returned,  however,  without  efiectinff  its  object ;  but  in 
10,  the  troops  of  New  England,  assisted  by  a  British  fleet,  succeeded  in 
lacing  the  place;  and  in  compliment  to  queen  Anne,  changed  its  name 
Annapolis. 

We  pass  over  Tarious  topics  of  interest,  in  regard  to  contests  in  Massa* 
oaetts  between  the  people  and  their  governors,  relative  to  certain  prero* 
,tives  of  the  crown.  After  a  struggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
3wn  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  l^Td  and  persevering  opposition,  and 
e  controversy  was  not  again  renewed  till  the  year  1773. 
In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
lonies  were  again  the  theatre  on  which  the  great  drama  was  to  be  acted. 
Hnmerce  generally,  and  in  particular  the  fisheries,  suffered  greatly  during 
ese  hostilities  from  privateers  fitted  out  at  Louisburg,  a  French  port  on 
ipe  Breton.  This  post  was  considered  of  vast  importance,  and  nearly 
I  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended  on  its  fortifications.  This  post 
was  determined  to  subdue,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  against  it  under 
e  command  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  of  Kittery.  In  conjunction  with ' 
ker  forces  from  England  under  the  command  of  commodore  Warren, 
tteries  were  erected  before  the  town,  and  an  assault  eventually  resolved 
Km.  Discouraged  by  these  adverse  events  and  menacing  appearances, 
e  French  commander  consented  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
me  articles  were  accordingly  signed.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
e  French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts,  and  several  rich  prizes 
sre  thns  decoyed. 

Fired  with  resentment  at  their  loss,  the  French  made  extraordinary  ex- 
lions  to  retrieve  it,  and  to  inflict  chastisement  on  New  England.  The 
•xt  summer  they  despatched  to  the  American  coast  a  powerful  fleet,  car- 
ing a  large  number  of  soldiers.  The  news  of  its  approach  spread  terror 
roughout  New  England  ;  but  an  uncommon  succession  of  disasters  de- 
ified it  of  all  power  to  inflict  injury.  After  remaining  a  short  time  on 
a  coast,  it  returned  to  France,  having  lost  two  admirals,  both  of  whom  it 

18  supposed  put  an  end  to  their  lives  through  chagrin ;  having  also,  by 
npests,  been  reduced  to  one  half  its  force,  without  eflecting  any  of  the 
ijects  anticipated. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1747,  a  great  tumult  occurred  in  the  town 
Boston,  arising  from  the  following  circumstance :  Commodore  Knowles, 
hile  lying  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men  of  war,  losing  some  of  his 
ilors  by  desertion,  thought  it  reasonable  that  Boston  should  supply  him 
ith  as  many  men  as  he  had  lost.  He  therefore  sent  his  boats  early  in 
e  morning,  and  surprised  not  only  as  many  seamen  as  could  be  found 
I  board  any  of  the  ships,  but  pressed  some  ship  carpenters'  apprentices, 
id  other  laboring  landsmen.  This  conduct  was  universally  resented  as 
Lliageous ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  several  thousand  people  assem- 
ed  in  King's  street,  where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones  and 
iekbats  were  thrown  into  the  council  chamber  through  the  windows.  A 
dicious  speech  of  the  governor  from  the  balcony,  disapproving  of  the 
ipress,  promising  his  utmost  endeavore  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  the 
none  impressed,  but  reprehending  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  peo- 

19  had  no  eflect. 
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lelease  of  the  inhabitantB  aboard  tbe  ships.  Tbe  militm  of  BoitOD 
summoDed  the  next  day  to  the  aid  of  government,  but  refused  to  «p 
Tbe  gOTemoT,  judffJng  it  inexpedient  to  remain  in  town  another  i 
withdrew  to  caslLe  William;  but  kept  up  a  communication  with  tba 
modore,  urging  the  IRwration  of  the  townsmen.  Meanwhile.  th«  co 
and  house  of  representatiTes  passed  some  vigorous  resolnlioDs,  tm 
tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subside.  Tbe  inhabitants,  assembled  in 
meeting,  while  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  greal  insult  and  ii 
hv  the  impress,  condemned  the  ciotous  transactions.  Tbe  nililia  a 
V)wn  ibe  next  day  promptly  made  their  appearance,  and  eondttclM 
governor  with  great  pomp  to  his  house ;  and  the  commodore  diam 
most,  if  not  sU  of  the  mhabitants  who  had  been  impressed  ;  and  tb«  m 
ion  sailed,  to  the  joy  and  repose  of  the  town. 

fn  October,  1748,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  FranM 
signed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty.  Cape  Bi 
was  given  up  to  the  French,  in  a  comproniise  for  restoring  the  Fr 
conquests  in  the  low  countries  to  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and 
StUes  General,  and  (br  a  general  restitution  of  places  raptured  bi 
Mher  belligerent  powers.  It  was  naturally  a  mortification  to  (be  int 
ants  of  New  England,  that  what  tbey  termed,  not  unjustly, 'their 
actpiisidon,'  should  be  restored  to  France ;  but  so  long  as  peace  conth 
they  sustained  no  disadvantage.  In  most  respects,  Maasachateni 
was  nevei  in  a  moic  easy  aad  happy  situation^  than  al  the  gIom  •( 
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It  was  in  the  rear  1623,  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  John  Hmok 
flUwra,  baring  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  or  New  England  company  g 
•f  MTeml  tiacu  of  lut^  lyioff  ni>rth  of  Masfaxhusetta,  aent  from  Eii| 
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i  few  penons  to  beffin  a  settlement  Hurt  landed,  and  for  a  short  time 
ifmained  at  Little  lurbor,  on  the  west  side  Piscataqua  river,  and  near  its 
Bouth,  where  they  erected  the  first  house,  calling  it  Mason  Hall ;  the 
remainder,  proceeding  higher  up  the  river,  settled  at  Cocheco,  afterwards 
called  Dover.  Fishing  and  trade  being  the  principal  objects  of  these 
emigrants,  their  settlements  increased  slowly. 

The  persecuting  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  peopled  this  country, 
when  money  and  persuasion  had  been  tried  in  vain.  It  has  already  been 
iitted,  that  among  those  who  were  expelled  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachmetts,  at  the  time  of  the  dissensions  occasioned  by  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  antinomian  sentimonis  at  Boston,  was  the  Kev.  John 
Wheelwright.  Previously  to  the  date  of  Mason's  patent,  he  had  purchased 
the  land  of  the  Indians,,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Exeter.  In  the  year 
1630,  thirty-five  persons  residing  in  that  town  combined  and  established 
:i?il  government ;  and  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of 
Dover  and  Portsmouth  followed  their  example,  each  town  remaining  dis- 
tinct and  independent. 

From  Indian  hostilities,  this  colony  suffered  more  severely  than  her 
neighbors.  The  surprise  of  Dover,  in  1689,  was  effected  with  the  most 
ihocking  barbarity ;  though  the  natives  having  been  ill-treated  by  one  of 
Jie  princiiml  inhabitants  may  account  for,  if  not  palliate,  their  ferocious 
revenge.  Having  determined  upon  their  plan  of  attack,  the  Indians 
smployed  their  usual  art  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants.  So  civil 
ud  respectful  was  their  behavior,  that  they  occasionally  obtained  permis- 
mm  to  sleep  in  the  fortified  houses  in  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
htal  night,  they  assembled  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sent  their  women  to 
ipply  for  lodgings  at  the  houses  devoted  to  destruction.  When  all  was 
|iuet  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  signal  given.  The  Indians  rushed 
Bto  Waldron*s  house,  and  hastened  to  his  apartment.  Awakened  by  the 
loise,  he  seized  his  sword,  and  drove  them  back,  but  when  returning  for 
lis  other  arms  was  stunned  with  a  hatchet,  and  fell.  They  then  dragged 
lim  into  his  hall,  seated  him  in  an  elbow  chair  upon  a  long  table,  and 
nsultingly  asked  him,  ^  Who  shall  judj^e  Indians  now  ?*  After  feasting 
ipon  provisions,  which  they  compelled  the  rest  of  the  family  to  procure, 
ach  one  with  his  knife  cut  gashes  across  his  breast,  saying,  '  I  cross  out 
ay  account.'  When,  weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  about  to 
all  from  the  table,  his  own  sword  was  held  under  him,  which  put  an  end 
0  his  tortures.  At  other  houses,  similar  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated; 
a  the  whole,  twenty-three  persons  were  killed,  and  twenty-nine  carried 
irisoners  to  Canada,  who  were  mostly  sold  to  the  French.  Many  houses 
rere  burned,  and  much  property  was  plundered ;  but  so  expeditious  were 
he  Indians,  that  they  had  ficd  beyond  reach  before  the  neighboring  people 
joald  be  collected.  The  war  thus  commenced,  was  not  easily  terminated. 
Phe  French,  by  giving  premiums  for  scalps,  and  by  purchasing  the 
Snglish  prisoners,  animated  the  Indians  to  exert  all  their  activity  and 
iddress,  and  the  frontier  inhabitants  endured  the  most  aggravated  sufler- 
ns^s.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  closed  the  distressing  scene  till 
L703,  when  another  war  began,  which  continued  ten  years. 

A  few  years  only  transpired  before  the  inhabitants  again  sufiered  the 

ifflictions  of  an  Indian  war.     Following  the  example  of  the  French,  the 

^veroment  ofiered  premiums  for  scalps,  which  induced  several  volunteer 
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companies  to  undertake  expeditions  against  the  eneasf*  One  ef  ihe9% 
commanded  by  captain  LoTewell,  was  greatly  distinguislied.  Id  April* 
1725,  with  thirty-four  men,  he  fought  a  famous  Indian  duef*  named 
Paugus,  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  savages,  near  the  shorss  of  a  pond  in 
Pequackett  LovewelPs  men  were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die, 
although  outnumbered  by  the  Indians  more  than  twice.  They  fought  till 
Lovewell  and  Paugus  were  killed,  and  all  Lovewell's  men  but  nine  were 
either  Idlled  or  dangerously  wounded.  The  savages  having  lost,  as  was 
supposed,  sixty  of  their  number  out  of  eighty,  and  being  convinced  of  the 
^eree  and  determined  resolution  of  their  foes,  at  length  retreated,  and  left 
them  masters  of  the  ground.  The  scene  of  this  desperate  and  bloody  action, 
which  took  place  in  the  town  that  is  now  called  Fry  burgh,  is  often  visited 
with  interest  to  this  day,  and  the  names  both  of  those  who  feU,  and  those 
who  survived,  are  yet  repeated  with  exultation* 


GONNECTICITT. 

The  Connecticut  colony  consisted  of  people  who  first  emigrated  from 
England  to  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  years  1630  and  1632,  settled  and 
formed  themselves  into  churches  at  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge, 
where  they  resided  several  years.  But  either  because  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts  did  not  allow  them  all  such  a  choice  as  tbev 
wished  of  good  lands,  or  because  some  jealousies  had  arisen  between  then 
pastors  and  leaders,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  colony,  they  took  the 
resolution  of  seating  themselves  again  in  the  wilderness ;  and  in  the 
years  1635  and  1636  they  removed  their  families  to  Windsor,  Weathen* 
sold,  and  Hartford,  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  the  natives  discover- 
ed  a  hostile  disposition.  Their  principal  enemy  was  the  Pequods,  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  perhaps  in 
New  England.  They  inhabited  the  country  which  environs  the  towns  of 
New  London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  Sassacus,  the  great  prince  of  the 
Pequods,  had  under  him  six-and-twenty  sachems,  and  could  bring  into  the 
^eld  seven  hundred  or  a  thousand  warriors,  who  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  victory.  The  royal  residence  was  at  a  large  fort  situated  on  a  beautiful 
eminence  in  the  town  of  Groton,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  was  also  another  fortress, 
called  Mystic  fort,  situated  in  the  town  of  Stonington.  After  suflfering  re> 
peated  injuries,  and  the  murder  of  about  thirty  of  their  people,  principallf 
by  the  Pequods,.  the  general  court,  which  had  been  convened  for  the  pur 
{)Ose,  resolved  on  active  hostilities,  and  immediately  raised  an  armv  d 
ninety  men,  haJflf  the  effective  force  of  the  colony.  These  were  to  be  joined 
try  two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts,  and  forty  from  Plymoiith. 

The  court  which  declared  war  was  holden  on  the  1st  of  May ;  the  mes 
were  raised  and  embarked  on  the  river,  under  the  command  of  captsin 
Mason,  on  the  lOth ;  and,  after  being  wind-bound  several  days»  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  Narraganset  bay  on  the  I9th.  They  wen 
accompanied  by  sixty  Mohegan  and  River  Indians,  under  Uncas,  s 
Mohegan  sachem.  On  reaahing  Narraganset  bay,  ^ey  landed  to  the 
niimbex  oC  seventy-sevea  £ng)ii2unen,  marched  ixUo»  the  countqf  nd  dw 


inaett*  and  eonmimiieflied  their  desim  to  IfiutoimDolit  the  wch^ 
ofontrr,  who  ofimd  to  join  them.  Infonfuition  was  hen  veceiTed 
tain  ntriek  had  reached  ProTidence,  with  a  company  of  Haaea- 
troope,  bat  it  was  resoiyed  not  to  wait  for  thni  reinfoTcement  On 
t  day,  they  marched  twenty  miles  through  the  west  part  of  Rhode 
ind  reached  Nihantick,  wluch  bordered  on  the  FSeqaods'  coontry.* 

the  1lloraillf^  a  considerable  number  of  Mkatonimah's  men  came  on  and 
i  English.  This  encoaraged  many  of  the  NihantidcB  also  to  join  them.  Iliey 
led  a  circle,  and  made  protestations  how  gallantly  they  woold  fight,  and  what 
they  would  kill.  When  the  army  marched  the  neit  morning,  tM  captain  bad 
nearly  Ave  handred  Indians.  He  marched  twelve  miles,  to  the  fofd  in  Fawca- 
r.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  men,  throagh  the  great  heat,  and  a  scarcity 
on,  began  to  foint.  The  army,  therefore,  made  a  considerable  halt,  and  re- 
lemselves.  Here  the  Narraganset  Indians  began  to  manifest  their  dread  of  the 
and  to  inquire  of  capvtain  Mason,  with  great  anxiety,  what  were  his  real  inten* 
e  assured  them,  that  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  Peqoods  in  their  forts.  At 
appeared  to  be  panic  struck,  and  filled  with  amaiement.  Many  of  them  drew 
etumed  to  Narnganset.  The  tamj  marched  on  about  thrae  nules,  and  cama 
eom-fields ;  and  the  captain,  imagining  that  he  drew  near  the  enemy,  mads  a 
called  his  guides  and  council,  and  demanded  of  the  Indians  how  far  it  was  to 
They  represented  that  it  was  twelve  miles  to  Sassacns'  fort,  and  that  both 
i  in  a  manner  impregnable.  Wequash,  a  Fequod  captain,  or  petty  sachesBy 
revolted  from  Saasacus  to  the  Narragaosets,  was  the  principal  guide,  and  he 
tthful.  He  gave  such  information  respecting  the  distance  of  the  forts  from 
r,  and  the  distance  which  they  were  then  at  irom  the  chief  sachem's,  as  deter* 
n  and  his  officers  to  alter  the  resolution  which  they  had  before  adopted,  of 
them  both  at  once,  and  to  make  a  united  attack  upon  that  at  Mvstic.  He 
men  so  fatigued  in  marching  through  a  pathless  wildemess  with  their  provi* 
IS,  and  ammunition,  and  so  affected  with  the  heat,  that  this  resolution  appeared 
lolutely  necessary.  One  of  captain  Underbill's  men  became  lame  at  the  same 
I  began  to  fail.  The  army,  therefore,  proceeded  directly  to  Mystic,  and  conti- 
iir  march,  came  to  a  small  swamp  between  two  hills  just  at  the  disappearing 
ylight.  The  officers  supposing  that  they  were  now  near  the  fort,  pitcned  their 
p  between  or  near  two  large  rocks,  in  Oroton,  since  called  Porter's  rocks.  The 
e  fiiint  and  weary,  and  though  the  rocks  were  their  piDows,  their  rest  was 
rhe  guards  and  sentinels  were  considerably  advanced  in  front  of  the  army, 
1  the  enemy  singing  at  the  fort,  who  continued  their  rejoicings  even  until  mui- 
liey  had  seen  the  vessels  pass  the  harbor  some  days  before,  and  had  concluded 
Sapi^  were  afraid,  and  had  no  courage  to  attack  them^  They  were  therefore 
singing,  dancing,  insulting  them,  and  wearying  themselves,  on  this  account. 
It  was  serene,  and,  towards  morning,  the  moon  shone  clear.  The  important 
I  BOW  eome,  when  the  very  existence  of  Connecticut,  under  Providence,  was  to* 
aiaed  by  the  sword  in  a  single  action,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  good  condtoct 
la  eighty  brave  men.  The  Indians  who  remained  were  now  sorely  dismayed* 
1^  at  first  they  had  led  the  van,  and  boasted  of  great  feats,  yet  were  dow  all 
ek  in  the  rear.  About  two  hours  before  day,  the  men  were  roused  with  all 
D|  and,  bneBty  commending  themselves  and  their  cause  to  God,  advanced  im- 
r  towards  the  fort.  After  a  march  of  about  two  miles,  thejr  came  to  the  fooc 
9  Mil,  where  a  fine  country  opened  before  them.  The  caplam,  supposing  that 
Bold  not  be  far  distant,  sent  (or  the  Indians  in  the  rear  to  come  up.  Uncas 
aaab  at  length  appeared.  He  demanded  of  them  where  the  fort  was.  They 
I,  ea  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  demanded  of  them  where  were  the  other  Indians, 
iwersd,  that  they  were  much  afraid.  The  captain  sent  to  them  not  to  fly,  but 
ad  the  fort  at  any  distance  they  pleased,  and  see  whether  Enslishmen  woold 
be  day  was  nearly  dawning,  and  no  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  The  men 
IB  in  two  divisions,  captain  Mason  to  the  north-eastern,  and  captain  Underhill 
alem  entrance.  As  the  object  which  they  had  been  so  long  seeking  came 
't  aad  while  they  reflected  they  were  to  fight  not  only  fiir  themmlves,  but  their 
mxe%p  childxen,  and  the  whole  coIodJii  the  auwtiaispirit  kindled  ia;  tbeic  b^ 
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The  anny  wheeled  directly  to  Mystic  fort,  which  was  immediately  attack* 
ed ;  the  contest,  though  tremendously  severe,  terminated  in  &Tor  of  the 
English,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  Althoarii  this  Tictory 
was  complete,  the  situation  of  the  army  was  extremely  dangeroas  and 
destressing.  Several  were  killed,  and  one-fourth  of  their  nnmber  were 
wounded ;  the  remainder  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of 
provi::fions ;  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  many  miles 
from  their  vessels,  and  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exnausted;  they 
were  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  principal  fortress  of  their  foe,  where 
there  was  a  fresh  army,  whrich  they  knew  would  be  exasperated  in  the 
highest  degree  on  learning  the  fate  of  their  brethren.  In  the  midst  of 
their  perplexity,  while  they  were  consulting  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
their  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  steering  with  a  fair  wind  directly  into  the 
harbor.  The  army  was  received  on  board  with  great  mutual  joy  and 
congratulation. 

8oms,  and  they  were  wonderfully  animated  and  assisted.  As  captain  Masoo  advanced 
within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  fort  a  dog  barked,  and  an  Indian  roared  out,  **  Owanux ! 
Owanux !"  That  is,  Englishmen !  Englishmen  !  The  troops  pressed  on,  and,  as  ihe 
Indians  were  rallying,  poured  in  upon  them,  through  the  palisadoes,  a  general  diadiarge 
of  their  muskets,  and  then  wheeling  off  to  the  principal  entrance,  entered  the  fortitword 
in  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  blaze  and  thnnder  of 
the  arms,  the  enemy  made  a  manly  and  desperate  resistance.  Captain  Mason  and  bis 
party  drove  the  Indians  in  the  main  street  towards  the  west  part  of  the  fort,  where  some 
tx)ld  men,  who  had  forced  their  way,  met  them,  and  made  such  a  slaughter  among  tbeiii, 
that  the  street  was  soon  clear  of  the  enemy.  They  secreted  them.selves  in  and  behimi 
their  wigwams,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  covert,  maintained  an  obstinate  defence. 
The  captain  and  his  men  entered  the  wigwams,  where  they  were  beset  with  many  la- 
ftians,  who  took  every  advantage  to  shoot  them,  and  lay  hands  upon  them,  so  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  defend  themselves  with  their  swords.  After  a 
severe  conflict,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  slain,  some  of  the  English  killed, 
and  others  sorely  wounded,  the  victory  still  hung  in  suspense.  The  captain,  finding 
himself  much  exhausted,  and  out  of  breath,  as  well  as  his  men,  by  the  eztraordinarjr 
exertions  which  they  had  made  in  this  critical  state  of  action,  had  recourse  to  a  sacces^- 
ful  expedient.  He  cries  out  to  his  men,  *'We  must  bum  them.''  He  immediately, 
entering  a  wigwam,  took  fire  and  put  it  to  the  mats  with  which  the  wigwams  were 
covered.  The  fire  instantly  kindling,  spread  with  such  violence,  that  all  the  Indian 
houses  were  soon  wrapped  in  one  general  flame.  As  the  fire  increased,  the  English 
retired  without  the  fort,  and  compassed  it  on  every  side.  Uncas  and  his  Indians,  with 
such  of  the  Narragansets  as  yet  remained,  took  courage,  from  the  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  formed  another  circle  in  the  rear  of  them.  The  enemy  were  now  seized  wiiSi 
astonishment;  and,  forced  by  the  flames  from  their  lurking  places  into  (^n  light, 
became  a  fair  mark  for  the  English  soldiers.  Some  climbed  the  palisadoes,  and  were 
instantly  brought  down  by  the  fire  of  the  English  muskets.  Others,  desperately  sallying 
forth  from  their  burning  cells,  were  shot,  or  cut  in  pieces  with  the  sword.  Such  terror 
fell  upon  them,  that  they  would  run  back  from  the  English  into  the  very  flames.  Great 
numbers  perished  in  the  conflagration.  The  greatness  and  violence  of  the  fire,  the 
reflection  of  the  light,  the  flashing  and  roar  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks  and  yellings  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  fort,  and  the  shoutings  of  the  Indians  witboat,  just 
at  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  exhibited  a  grand  and  awful  scene.  In  little  morethaa 
an  hour,  this  whole  work  of  destruction  was  finished.  Seventy  wigwams  weie  tarai, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  perished,  either  by  the  sword,  or  in  the  flames.  A 
hundred  and  fif\y  warriors  had  been  sent  on  the  evening  before,  who,  that  very  monh 
ing,  were  to  have  gone  forth  against  the  English.  Of  these,  and  all  who  belonged  to 
the  fort,  seven  only  escaped,  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.  It  had  been  previoaslj 
concluded  not  to  bum  the  fort,  but  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  take  the  plunder ;  but  the 
captain  aAerwards  found  it  the  only  expedient  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  save  his  roeo. 
Thns  parents  and  children,  the  sannup  and  squaw,  the  old  man  and  the  babe,  perished 
in  promiscuotts  ruin/— -ZViiM^v//'f  Hiiury  of  OmMctiaa. 


The  tiiKipfl  employed  on  this  snccessfal  czpeditkm  le&cbed  their  homes 
»foie  the  ejqnTation  of  a  month  from  the  day  that  the  war  was  resolved 
Km.  The  Pequods,  on  the  departure  of  captain  Mason,  hamt  their 
igwams,  destroyed  their  principal  fort,  and  scattered  themselves  throngh- 
tt  the  coantry.  Sassacus,  with  a  party  of  his  chief  warriors,  abandoned 
8  country,  and  moved  by  slow  marches  towards  the  Hudson  river. 
bey  were  followed  by  a  party  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops ; 
id,  in  a  great  swamp  in  Fairfield,  near  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
ey  were  overtaken,  and  a  battle  ensued.  Sassacus,  and  about  twenty  of 
s  most  hardy  men,  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  Mohawk  country ;  but  tnere 
i  found  no  safety ;  he  was  surprised  by  the  Mohawks,  and  killed,  with 
I  his  party,  except  Mononotto,  who,  after  being  wounded,  made  his 
cape.  The  Pequods  who  remained  were  divided  between  the  Mohe- 
ins  and  Narragansets,  and  the  naiion  became  extinct.  The  vigor  and 
»ldness  with  which  this  war  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides,  give  it  the 
r  of  romance.  Its  decisive  termination,  which  was  so  fatal  to  one  party, 
as  productive  of  the  most  happy  consequences  to  the  other.  It  struck  the 
idians  throughout  New  England  with  such  a  salutary  terror,  that  they 
ere  contentedj  in  general,  to  remain  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years. 
In  the  year  1637,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  a  celebrated  London  minister, 
«ompanied  by  several  eminent  merchants,  made  overtures  to  the  native 
'oprietors  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Hudson 
Id  Connecticut.  This  purchase  they  in  part  efiected,  and  from  this  ori- 
Bated  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  At  first  they  recognised  the  authority 
*  Massachusetts,  but  it  being  evident  that  they  were  not  within  the  limitis 
'  the  fifassachusetts  colony,  they  convened  an  assembly  at  Hartford,  and 
nned  a  constitution  of  government  of  the  most  popular  kind.  The  peo- 
6  of  New  Haven  followed  their  example,  and  framed  a  similar  govern- 
ent ;  and  these  continued  the  constitutions  of  the  two  colonies,  till  their 
lion  in  1661.  On  the  completion  of  the  union  among  the  several  colo- 
.es  of  New  England,  several  Indian  sachems  came  in  and  submitted 
.emselves  to  the  English  government,  among  whom  were  Miantonomoh, 
e  Narraganset,  and  Uncas,  the  Mohegan,  chief. 

AAer  the  restoration,  the  Connecticut  colony  sent  out  Mr.  Winthrop  of 
laseachusetts  to  England,  with  a  petition  for  a  charter  with  the  royal 
piature.  This  charter  he  obtained,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
saeription.  It  established  a  government  of  a  highly  popular  kind,  and 
•itinued  the  fundamental  law  of  Connecticut  for  one  hundred  and  fif^y* 
gfat  years.  '  It  is  remarkable,'  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Re- 
ew,  *'  that  although  it  was  granted  at  a  period  of  the  world  when  the 
^ts  of  the  people  were  little  understood  and  little  regarded,  and  by  a 
•vereign  who  governed  England  with  a  more  arbitrary  sway,  than  any 
his  successors,  the  form  of  government  established  by  this  charter  was 
'  a  more  popular  description,  and  placed  all  power  within  the  more  im* 
ediate  reach  of  the  people,  than  the  constitution  for  which  it  has  been 
diberately  exchanged,  in  these  modem  days  of  popular  jealousy  and 
pablican  freedom.*  In  this  new  charter  was  included  the  colony  of 
ew  Haven ;  though  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  the  union  was  finally 
looted. 

Uoonecticut  was  destined  to  suffer,  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  from 
«  violent  acts  committed  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts. 
74 
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Massachas^tts  hiid  been  deprived  of  her  chafter,  sod  Bhode  Uand  had 
been  induced  to  surrender  hers,  when,  in  July,  1685,  a  writ  of  quo  toar* 
ranto  was  issued  against  the  governor  and  company  of  Connedieat.  The 
colonial  government  was  strongly  advised  by  Vane  to  compty  with  the 
requisition,  and  surrender  the  charter ;  but  it  was  determined  neither  to 
appear  to  defend  the  charier,  nor  voluntarily  to  surrender  it.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  made  repeated  applications  for  its  surrender,  but  without  success. 

The  singular  mode  of  its  escape  from  his  demand  in  person  is  thus 
recorded  by  Trumbull :  *  The  assembly  met  as  usual,  in  Octoberi  1687, 
and  the  government  continued,  according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of  the 
month.  About  this  time,  Sir  Edmund,  with  his  suite,  and  more  than  sixty 
regular  troops,  came  to  Hartford,  where  the  assembly  were  sitting,  de- 
manded the  charter,  and  declared  the  government  under  it  to  be  dissolved. 
The  assembly  were  extremely  reluctant  and  slow  with  respect  to  any  re- 
solve to  surrender  the  charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motion  to  bring  it 
forth.  The  tradition  is,  that  governor  Treat  strongly  represented  the 
great  expense  and  hardships  of  the  colonists  in  planting  the  country ;  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  they  had  expended  in  defending  it,  both  against 
the  savages  and  foreigners ;  to  what  hardships  and  dangers  he  himself 
had  been  exposed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up  his  hfe 
now  to  surrender  the  patent  and  privileges  so  dearly  bought,  and  so  long 
enjoyed.  The  important  af&ir  was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense  until  the 
evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table  where  the 
assembly  were  sitting. 

'  By  this  time,  great  numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and  men  suffi- 
ciently bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might  be  necessary  or  expedient.  The 
lights  were  instantly  extinguished,  and  one  captain  Wads  worth,  of  Hart- 
ford, in  the  most  silent  and  secret  manner,  carried  off  the  charter,  and 
secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  fronting  the  house  of  the  honorable 
Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  The  people 
appeared  all  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  candles  were  officiously  re- 
lighted, but  the  patent  was  gone,  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  conveyed  it  away.'  Though  Sir  Edmund  was  thus 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  charter,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which  he  administered  in  a  man- 
ner as  oppressive  in  this  as  in  the  other  colonies.  When,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Boston,  Andros  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  the  people  of  Connecticut  resumed  their  previous  fonn  of 
government,  having  oeen  interrupted  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  Indian  war,  in  which  Philip  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  Connec- 
ticut had  her  share  of  suffering,  though  it  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  aome 
of  her  sister  colonies.  Hostilities  were  commenced  fay  the  aborigines,  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  in  the  summer  of  1675 ;  and,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  were  alarmed  by  the  Indians  during  the 
time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion ; 
but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  valor  and  good  conduct  of  an  aged, 
venerable  man,  who,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  aflrighted 
inhabitants,  put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  onset,  and,  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  enemy,  instantly  disappeared.  This  deliverer  of  Hadley, 
then  imagined  to  be  an  angel,  was  general  Goffe,  (one  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  I.,)  who  was  at  that  time  concealed  in  the  town. 


i  short  time  elapsed,  befote  the  colonists  were  again  called  on  to 
their  privileges  from  what  they  deemed  an  unjust  encroachment. 
Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had  been  vested  with  plenary 
to  command  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  and  insisted  on  the  exercise 
command.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  deeming  that  authorihr 
cpressly  given  to  the  colony  by  charter,  would  not  submit  to  his 
ion ;  but,  desirous  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  go- 
Fletcher,  endeavored  to  make  terms  with  him,  until  his  majesty's 
e  should  be  further  known.  All  their  negotiations  were,  however, 
388fui ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  October,  he  came  to  Hartford,  while  the 
ly  was  sitting,  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  demanded  submission ; 
)  refusal  was  resolutely  persisted  in.  After  the  requisition  had 
peatedly  made,  with  plausible  explanations  and  serious  menaces, 
fr  ordered  his  commission  and  instructions  to  be  read  in  audi- 
f  the  trainbands  of  Hartford,  which  had  been  assembled  upon  his 

sin  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer,  who  was  exercising  his  soldiers, 
y  called  out,  *  Beat  the  drums  !'  which,  in  a  moment,  overwhelmed 
oice.  Fletcher  commanded  silence.  No  sooner  was  a  second  at- 
nade  to  read,  than  Wadsworth  vociferated,  *  Drum,  drum  !  I  say.' 
iimmers  instantly  beat  up  again,  with  the  matest  possible  spirit, 
e,  silence,'  exclaimed  the  governor.  At  the  first  moment  of  a  pause, 
'orth  called  out  earnestly,  *  Drum,  drum,  I  sav ;'  and,  turning  to  his 
icy,  said,  *  If  I  am  interrupted  asain,  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
I  you  in  a  moment.'  Colonel  Fletcher  declined  putting  Wads- 
0  the  test,  and,  abandoning  the  contest,  returned  with  his  suite  to 
ork. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

settlement  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  was  made  by  Soger 
ns,  in  1636.  This  man  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  set  the 
ample  of  perfect  religious  equality  and  toleration ;  and  extended 
mane  labors  to  enlighten,  improve  and  conciliate  the  savages, 
the  New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  formed  the  celebrated  confede- 
Ihode  Island  applied  to  be  admitted  to  the  union ;  but  Plymouth 
1,  on  the  ground  that  the  settlements  were  within  her  boundaries. 
3  the  application  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1663,  a  charter  was  granted 
rles  II.  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations.  On  the 
sn  of  James  II.,  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  immediately  trans- 
an  address,  acknowledging  themselves  his  loyal  subjects,  and  beff- 
"otection  for  their  chartered  rights.  But  reformation  of  abuses  m 
Ingland  was  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  articles  of  high  misde- 
'  were  exhibited  against  them  before  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
B,  accusing  them  of  breaches  of  their  charter,  and  of  opposition  to 
s  of  navigation.  This  committee  ordered  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
remor  of  Massachusetts,  should  demand  the  surrender  of  their 
,  and  govern  them  as  other  colonies  of  New  England.  In  Decem- 
96,  Andros  accordingly  dissolved  the  government  of  Rhode  Island, 
ts  seal,  and  assumed  the  administration  of  afiairs.  When  the  revo- 
put  an  end  to  his  power,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  resumed 
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their  chatter,  on  the  ground  that  an  act  which  was  eztoned  hj  tt-for 
might  justly  be  recall^  when  restraint  no  loager  remained. 

The  wise,  peaceful  and  beneficent  counsels  of  Williamflt  had  {ireaerved 
the  colonists  from  the  dangers  of  Indian  incursionB.  Their  prosperity 
was  proportionate  to  their  moderation.  The  population  incxeaaed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  1761  amounted  to  forty  thousand.  Brown  nniver* 
eity  was  founded  at  Warren,  in  1764.  Six  yean  afterwards  it  was  re* 
moved  to  Providence,  where  a  large  and  elegant  bmiding  was  erected  for 
the  students. 

NBW  TOKK. 

Nsw  YoKK  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  erected  a  fort  near  Al- 
bany, which  they  called  fort  Chtinge,  and  a  few  trading-houses  on  the 
island  of  New  York,  then  called  by  the  Indians  Manhattan.  The  claims 
of  the  Dutch  to  the  property  of  the  soil  were  disputed  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  founded  an  adverse  claim  on  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots 
in  the  previous  century.  In  the  first  year  of  their  settlement*  they  were 
visited  by  captain  Argal,  who  claimed  the  country  for  his  sovereign,  and 
warned  tnem  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  colony  was  small,  and 
prudently  acquiesced  in  the  demand  :  but  within  a  twelvemonth  their 
number  was  increased,  and  the  demands  of  the  English  were  promptly 
resisted.  For  a  series  of  years  they  continued  in  undisturbed  quiet,  and 
by  toil,  perseverance  and  unwearied  activity,  surmounted  the  dangers  and 
troubles  of  an  infant  cobny. 

In  1621,  the  Dutch  republic  granted  to  their  West  India  company  an 
extensive  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  called  it  New  Nether- 
lands. Under  the  management  of  this  company,  the  settlement  was  soon 
both  consolidated  and  extended;  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the 
cities  of  New  Amsterdam,  afterwards  New  York,  and  of  Albany.  In 
1623,  they  erected  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  which  they  caUed  Nassau ; 
and,  ten  years  afterwards,  another  on  the  Connecticut,  which  they  called 
Good  Hope.  Near  the  former  the  Swedes  had  a  settlement ;  and  from 
the  interfering  claims  of  the  two  nations,  quarrels  arose  between  the  set- 
tlers, which,  in  a  few  years,  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Swedes. 

The  policy  of  the  Dutch,  in  extending  their  settlements  so  far  eastward 
as  Connecticut,  soon  brought  them  into  collision  with  more  powerful 
neighbors.  Numberless  causes  of  dispute  arose  between  New  Nether^ 
lands  and  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven ;  but  neither  party 
allowed  itself  to  forget  the  substantial  claims  of  humanity,  or  the  fonns  ol 
ordinary  courtesy.  In  the  Indian  wars,  the  English  never  delayed  to  ren- 
der  due  assistance  to  their  Dutch  neighbors,  who  were  so  unwariike  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  invite  captain  Underbill,  who  had  been  baDished 
from  Boston  for  his  eccentricities  in  religion,  to  take  command  of  their 
tvoops.  Collecting  a  flying  party  of  one  hundred  and  fiiVy  men,  he  wis 
enabled  to  preserve  the  Dutch  settlements  from  destructioii.  The  mmdiei 
of  Indians  whom  he  killed  in  the  course  of  the  war,  was  auppoaed  to  ti« 
ceed  four  hundred.  Uk  1646,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  on  thut  put  of 
Horse-Neck  called  Strickland's  Plain.  The  Dutch  wwe  Tictorioos ;  m 
both  sides  great  numbers  were  slain ;  and  for  a  eaalury  afiMwuds  die 
gntpes  of  the  dead  weve  diatiactly 
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Wlieii  CluurleB  IL  anended  the  British  throne,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
rt  Ids  claim  to  the  povince  of  New  Ne^erlands ;  and  without  any 
attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  states,  he  executed  a  charter,  conveving 
to  the  duke  of  York  the  whole  territory  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
IMawaie  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  This  grant  took  no 
■otica  of  the  existing  possession  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  the  recent  Con* 
■eeticut  charter,  which  it  entirely  superseded.  No  sooner  did  the  duka 
of  York  obtain  this  grant,  than  he  conveyed  to  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret  all  tlmt  portion  now  constituting  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.  To  carry  such  a  grant  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  military,  and  an  armament  was  despatched  from  England 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Nichols ;  who  was  also  appointed  governor 
of  the  province  he  was  about  to  conquer.  After  touching  at  Boston,  the 
fleet  sailed  to  the  Hudson  and  took  a  position  before  the  capital  of  New 
Netherlands.  The  Dutch  governor,  Stuyvesant,  had  determined  on  a 
lesoliite  resistance,  but  his  followers  were  of  a  less  gallant  temperamenty 
and  compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  capitulation. 

Immeaiately  alter  its  subjugation,  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  whole 
conquered  province,  received  the  name  of  New  York.  Few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants thougnt  proper  to  remove  from  the  country ;  even  governor  Stuyve- 
sant lived  and  died  there.  Nichols  at  once  assumed  command  of  the 
esnquered  territory,  and  proceeded  to  reduce  the  afiairs  of  the  state  to  one 
uniform  constitution  and  policy.  Many  of  the  Dutch  forms  of  government 
were  retained,  but  English  influence  fipradually  brought  about  a  change; 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1665,  the  inhabitanu  of  New  York  were  in- 
corporated under  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  a  sheriff.  At  the  peace  of 
Breda,  New  York  was  regularly  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Suri- 
nam^ by  a  general  stipulation  that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  retain 
what  its  arms  had  acquired  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  interior  of  New  York  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  confederacy, 
which  consisted  at  first  of  five,  and  afterwiurds  of  six,  nations  of  Indians. 
This  confederacy  was  formed  for  mutual  defence  against  the  Algonquins^ 
a  powerful  Canadian  nation,  and  displayed  much  of  the  wisdom  and  saga- 
city which  mark  the  institutions  of  a  civilized  people.  By  their  union 
they  had  become  formidable  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  Being  the  allies 
of  the  English,  the  French  were  alarmed  at  their  successes,  and  became 
jealous  of  their  power.  In  the  year  1684,  De  la  Barre,  the  governor  of 
Canada,  marched  to  attack  them,  with  an  army  of  seventeen  hundred 
men.  His  troops  suffered  so  much  from  hardships,  famine,  and  sickness, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  peace  of  those  whom  he  had  come  to  exter- 
minate. He  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  to  meet  him  at  his  camp, 
and  those  of  three  of  them  accepted  the  invitation.  Standing  in  a  circle, 
formed  by  the  chiefs  and  his  own  ofificers,  he  addressed  a  speech  to  Gar- 
rangula,  of  the  Onondago  tribe,  in  which  he  accused  the  confederates  of 
conducting  the  English  to  the  trading  grounds  of  the  French,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  war  and  extermination  if  they  did  not  alter  their  behavior. 
Garrangula,  knowing  the  distresses  of  the  French  troops,  heard  these 
threats  with  contempt.  After  walking  five  or  six  times  round  the  chrclot 
he  addressed  De  la  Barre  in  the  fofiowing  bold  language,  calling  him 
Tonnondio,  and  the  English  governor,  Corlrar : — 
■    'HeaTy  Yonnondioy  I  do  not  sleep;  I  hava  my  eyes  open,..aDd  the  son 
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which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  die  bead  eTa 
company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  was  dreaming.  He  tays  that  h# 
only  came  to  smoke  the  great  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondagas.  But 
Garrangula  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on 
the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  Fienck.  We 
carried  the  English  to  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas,  and 
Quatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacs  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to  carry 
on  a  trade  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free ;  we  neither 
depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear.  We  may  go  where  we  please,  and 
buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If  your  allies  are  your  slaTes^  use  thera  at 
such ;  command  them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  Hear,  Yon- 
nondio !  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  When  they 
buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadaracui,  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the 
tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to  be  there  carefuUy  preserved,  tnat  instead 
of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  the  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants. 
Take  care  that  the  many  soldiers  who  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree 
of  peace,  and  prevent  it  from  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you  that  our  warriors  shall  dance  under  its  leaves, 
and  will  never  dig  up  the  hatchet  to  cut  it  down,  till  their  brother  Yoa- 
nondio  or  Corlear  shall  invade  the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  to  our  ancestors.' 

De  la  Barre  was  mortified  and  enraged  at  this  bold  reply ;  but,  snblDi^ 
ting  to  necessity,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  returned  to  Montreal 
His  successor,  De  Nonville,  led  a  larger  army  against  the  confederates ; 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  defeated.  These  wars  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony  served  to  perpetuate  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  againsi 
the  French,  and  their  attachment  to  the  English. 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  determined  to  superadd 
New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  colonies  of  New 
England ;  and  a  new  commission  was  issued,  appointing  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  captain-general  and  vice-admiral  over  the  whole.  His  authority, 
however,  was  a  brief  one.  In  the  following  year,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne ;  and  while 
the  principal  officers  and  magistrates  were  assembled  to  consult  for  the 
general  good,  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  militia,  seized  the  fort  and  held 
it  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  province  was  for  some  time  subseqaentlj 
ruled  by  a  committee  of  safety,  with  Leisler  at  their  head.  In  a  few 
months,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  ministry  in  England,  directed  '  to  suck 
as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care  of  administering  the  laws  of  the  province,' 
and  conferring  authority  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  lieutenant  governor. 
This  letter  Leisler  understood  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  assumed  the 
authority  conferred  by  it,  without  ceremony. 

The  people  of  Alrany  acknowledged  king  William,  but  refused  to  sob 
mit  to  tieisler.  Force  was  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  compelling  obedi- 
eace ;  and  the  estates  of  the  rebellious  were  confiscated.  In  this  disturbed 
state,  the  colonists  of  New  York  remained  nearly  two  years ;  when  dis 
miseries  of  foreign  aggression  were  added  to  those  of  internal  discord. 

War  had  been  declared  between  France  and  England ;  and  De  Nmivifls 
had  been  replaced  in  the  governorship  of  Canada  by  count  Frontignac,  a 
veteran  ofiicer,  whose  skilful  and  energetic  measures,  aided  by  a  kioi 
IBiniaicomenti  soon  i^ise^  the  ^fEBm  qf  the  Fnmch  from  the  brink  of  nui^ 
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taA  emUei  them  to  act  on  the  ofienaiTe.  Frontijftiac  wa<  indefatigaUo 
MH  his  eflbrts  to  gain  over  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  made  two  attacks 
vpon  Montreal,  and  murdered  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  He  held  a 
great  council  with  them  at  Onondaga ;  and,  as  they  seemed  to  be  some« 
iriiat  inclined  to  peace,  he  resolved  to  give  their  favorable  disposition  no 
time  for  change,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspirit  his  own  drooping  coun^ 
trvmea,  by  finding  them  immediate  employment  against  the  English  colo« 
nies.  On  the  19th  of  January,  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  French,  and 
wme  Cahnuaga  Indians,  set  out,  m  a  deep  snow,  for  Schenectady ;  they 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  February,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  first 
intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  their  design,  was  conveyed  in  the  noise 
of  their  own  bur^ng  doors.  The  village  was  burnt,  sixty  persons  were 
butchered,  twenty-seven  suffered  the  worse  fate  of  captivity,  the  rest  made 
their  way  naked  through  the  snow  towards  Albany,  where  some  arrived  in 
extreme  distress,  while  many  perished  in  the  attempt.  A  party  of  young 
men,  and  some  Mohawk  Indians,  set  out  from  the  latter  place,  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  killed  or  captured  twenty-five. 

To  avenge  these  barlNtrities,  and  others  perpetrated  in  New  England,  a 
combined  expedition  against  Canada  was  projected.  An  army,  raised  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  bead  of  lake  Cham** 
plain,  whence,  finding  no  boats  prepared,  they  were  obliged  to  return.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  vessels,  sailed  from  Bos-> 
ten  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  landing  a  body  of  troops,  made  an  attack 
by  iand  and  water  upon  Quebec ;  but  the  return  of  the  army  to  New  York 
allowing  the  whole  rotce  of  the  enemy  to  repair  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Leisler,  transported 
with  rage  when  he  was  informed  of  the  retreat,  caused  Winthrop,  who 
commanded  the  New  England  forces,  to  be  arrested,  but  was  instantly 
compelled,  by  universal  inaignation,  to  release  him.  It  was  to  the  miscon- 
duct or  incapacity  of  Leisler  and  Milbome,  (the  latter  of  whom,  as  com- 
missary-general, had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the  enterprise,)  that 
Che  failure  of  this  expedition  was  attributed. 

Leisler  was  afterwards  superseded  by  colonel  Sloughter,  and,  together 
with  Milbome,  was  executed  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  authority  to  the 
officer  legally  appointed  to  receive  it.  Sloughter's  administration  was  in- 
efficient and  turbulent.  He  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Fletcher,  a  man  of 
^[Teat  energy  of  character,  but  violent  in  his  disposition  and  mean.  His 
administration  was  signalized  by  no  occurrence  worthy  of  particular  record. 
The  war  between  the  French  and  the  Five  Indian  Nations  raged  with 
great  fury,  and  both  parties  seemed  inspired  with  a  mutual  emulation  of 
cruelty  in  victory,  no  less  than  of  prowess  in  battle.  Prisoners  were  tor- 
tured, and  put  to  death,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity, 
or  the  laws  of  war. 

In  1697,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  gave  security  and  repose  to  the  colonies.  The  next 
year,  the  earl  of  Bellamont  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  particularly 
desirous  of  clearing  the  American  seas  of  me  pirates  with  which  they  had 
lor  some  time  been  grievously  infested.  The  government,  however,  de- 
clining to  furnish  an  adequate  naval  force,  the  earl  engaged  with  others  in 
a  private  undertaking  against  them.  Among  the  associates  were  lord 
chancellor  Summers  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury;  ihe  king  himselfi  too^ 
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lield  a  tenth  share.  The  company,  haring  jnocnred  m  tend  of  war,  gaiv 
the  command  to  captain  Kid,  and  despatched  him  on  a  cmiae  agahisi  the 
pirates.  He  had  heen  hut  a  short  time  at  sea,  when  he  made  a  new  con^ 
tract  with  his  crew,  and,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  became  hiinself 
a  daring  and  successful  pirate.  Three  years  afterwards  he  returned,  bamed 
his  ship,  and,  with  a  strange  infatuation,  appeared  in  public  at  Boston. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  desiring  that  Kid 
might  he  sent  for,  and  a  man-of-war  was  despatched  upon  this  aerrice ;  but 
being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  a  general  suspicion  preTailed  in  England^ 
that  there  was  collusion  between  the  ministry  and  the  adventurers,  who 
were  thought  unwilling  to  produce  Kid,  lest  he  might  discover  that  the 
chancellor  and  the  other  associates  were  confederates  i^  the  piracy.  So 
powerful  was  this  feeling,  that  a  motian  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  adventure  might  be  deprived  of 
their  employments ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  and  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  implicate  the  unfortunate  shareholders,  only  proved  more 
satisfactorily  their  entire  innocence  of  any  participation  either  in  the  de» 
signs  or  the  profits  of  captain  Kid ;  although  their  imprudence  in  select- 
ing a  person  whose  previous  character  was  very  indifierent,  was  evident 
and  undeniable.  Ultimately  Kid  was  conveyed  to  Eagland,  where  he  was 
tried  and  executed. 

Lord  Bellamont  found  affairs  in  great  confusion,  and  the  coloinr  divided 
into  two  bitter  factions,  contending  with  increased  animosity.  His  admi- 
nistration was  prudent,  and  promised  to  be  highly  beneficial ;  but  wis 
early  terminated  by  his  deatn,  in  March,  1701.  Lord  Cornbury  was 
appointed  his  successor,  a  man  eminent  only  for  his  meanness  and  profli- 
gacy :  dismissed  by  his  friends  to  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  credi- 
tors. His  rule  was  oppressive  and  extravagant ;  and  the  infamy  of  h» 
private  character  exposed  him  to  universal  odium.  He  was  finally  re- 
moved, and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Lovelace.  His  lordship  died  soon 
af\er  his  arrival,  and  general  Hunter  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair. 
He  brought  with  him  nearly  three  thousand  Germans,  who  were  dispersed 
through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1709,  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  on 
the  French  settlements  in  Canada ;  the  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned, 
but  in  1711  resumed.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  nothing  was  accomplished 
by  it.  To  defray  its  expenses,  the  newly-elected  assembly  passed  several 
bills,  which  the  council  persisted  in  amending.  A  contest  ensued  between 
these  two  bodies,  in  which  the  governor  took  side  with  the  council,  and 
finally  dissolved  the  assembly.  At  the  ensuing  election,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers chosen  were  opposed  to  the  governor.  This  assembly  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  next  met  a  similar  fate  from  the  governor 
soon  after  it  met,  a  majority  being  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  views. 
At  length,  however,  the  people  became  weary  of  contending,  and  sent 
representatives  who  were  not  disposed  to  difier  from  the  governor. 

G^eneral  Hunter  quitted  the  province  in  1719,  and  his  authority  devolved 
on  Peter  Schuyler,  the  oldest  member  of  the  council.  William  Burnet 
ancceeded  him  in  the  following  year.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
kind  feelings,  and  he  entertained  just  views  of  policy.  His  most  vigilant 
attention  was  directed  to  Indian  afiairs,  and  to  the  danger  to  be  apprt* 
keoded  firom  the  vicinity  ef  the  Frenebu. 


Taniiiig  his  Tiewi  towards  the  wilderness,  he  perceived  that  the 
French*  in  order  to  connect  their  settlements  in  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
to  secQie  to  themselves  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  confine  the  English  to  the 
sea-coast,  were  husily  employed  in  erecting  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  He  endeavored  to  defeat  their  design,  by 
bailding  a  trading-house,  and  afterwards  a  fort,  at  Oswego,  on  lake  Onta* 
rio.  But  the  French  had  the  command  of  more  abundant  resources,  and 
applied  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  with  great  activity  and 
seal.  They  launched  two  vessels  upon  that  lake ;  and,  going  farther  into 
the  wilderness,  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara,  commanding  me  entrance  into 
it ;  they  had  previously  erected  fort  Frontignac,  commanding  the  outlet. 
The  Jesuit  Charlevoix  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Burnet,  in  de- 
daring  that  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  the  French  at  Niagara. 
Besides  supplanting  his  favorite  trade  at  Oswego,  these  operations  tended 
to  the  defection  of  the  Five  Nations ;  and,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  exposed 
the  frontiers  of  the  southern  colonies  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and 
their  allies.  Mr.  Burnet,  upon  whom  these  considerations  made  the  deep- 
est impression,  laid  the  matter  before  the  house,  remonstrated  against  the 
proceedings  to  Lonfi[uiel,  in  Canada,  wrote  to  the  ministry  in  England, 
who  complained  of  them  to  the  French  court,  and  met  the  confederates  at 
Albany,  endeavoring  to  convince  them  of  the  danger  they  themselves 
would  be  in  from  an  aspiring,  ambitious  neighbor. 

He  spoke  first  about  the  affair  privately  to  the  sachemq,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  public  conference,  informed  them  of  all  the  encroachments  which 
the  French  had  made  upon  their  fathers,  and  the  ill-usage  they  had  met 
with,  according  to  La  rotherie's  account,  published  with  the  privilege  of 
the  French  king,  at  Paris,  in  1722.  He  then  reminded  them  of  the  kind 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the  English,  who  constantly  fed  and 
clothed  them,  and  never  attempted  any  act  of  hostility  to  their  prejudice. 
This  speech  was  extremely  well  drawn,  the  thoughts  being  conceived  in 
strong  figures,  particularly  expressive  and  agreeable  to  the  Indians.  The 
governor  required  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments  concerning 
the  French  transactions  at  Niagara,  and  their  answer  was  truly  categori- 
cal. '  We  speak  now  in  the  name  of  all  the  Six  Nations,  and  come  to  you 
howling.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  howl,  that  the  governor  of  Canada 
encroaches  on  our  land,  and  builds  thereon.'  After  which  they  entreated 
him  to  write  to  the  king  for  succor.  Mr.  Burnet  embraced  this  favorable 
opportunity  to  procure  from  them  a  deed,  surrendering  their  country  to 
his  majesty,  to  be  protected  for  their  use,  and  confirming  their  grant  in 
1701,  concerning  which  there  was  only  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  secre- 
tary for  Indian  affairs. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  tended  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  Mr.  Burnet's  vigorous  designs,  that  the  electors  of  the  colony  had 
become  dissatisfied  at  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
been  called  on  to  exercise  their  functions.  The  assembly  elected  in  1716 
had  been  on  such  good  terms  with  the  governor,  that  he  continued  its 
existence  during  the  long  period  of  eleven  years.  In  the  year  1727,  how* 
ever,  the  clamors  of  the  people  induced  him  to  dissolve  it ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  which  next  met,  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  his 
opponents.  The  court  of  chancery,  in  which  he  presided,  had  become 
exceedingly  unpopular.    It  had  been  instituted  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
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key  of  the  Meiic&n  gulf,  together  with  the  French  proYinces  of  Hartiiii^pi^ 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Caribbee  islands. 

The  progress  of  the  British  conquests,  which  threatened  all  the  remain 
ing  colonial  possessions  of  their  opponents,  was  arrested  by  preliminary 
Articles  of  peace,  which,  towards  the  close  of  1762,  were  interchanged  at 
Fontainbleau  between  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spam. 
On  the  10th  of  February  in  the  following  year,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peac« 
Was  signed  at  Paris,  and  soon  afler  ratified.  France  ceded  to  Grreat  Bri- 
tain all  the  conquests  which  the  latter  had  made  in  North  America;  and 
it  was  stipulated  between  the  two  crowns,  that  the  boundary  line  of 
their  respective  dominions  in  the  new  hemisphere  should  ron  along 
the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  as  far  as  the  Iberville, 
and  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  and  of  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchar- 
Irain. 

Thus  terminated  a  war,  which  originated  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  surround  the  English  colonists,  and  chain  them  to  a  narrow 
atrip  of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  ended  with  their  giv- 
ing up  the  whole  of  what  was  then  their  only  valuable  territory  in  North 
America*  The  immediate  advantage  the  colonies  derived  from  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  contest  was  great  and  appatent.  Although,  for  a 
short  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  effected,  l£ey  were 
subject  to  attacks  from  the  Indian  tribes  attached  to  the  French,  and  also 
from  the  Cherokees  on  their  south-western  borders,  they  were  soon  ena- 
bled to  visit  their  cruelties  with  severe  retribution,  and  to  procure  a  lasting 
repose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  forts  to  which  to  repair  for  protection  or  aid. 
But  the  indirect  results,  though  almost  unperceived  at  first,  were  far 
more  important,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  momentous  efibrts  which 
issued  in  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  the  fairest  portion  of  her  colonies, 
and  the  establishment  of  her  vassal  as  a  rival.  The  colonists  became  in- 
ured to  the  habits  and  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  European  warfare ;  while  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada, 
tvhich  France  did  not  fail  to  harbor,  was  preparing  for  them  a  most  efficient 
friend,  and  making  way  for  the  anomalous  exhibition  of  a  despotic  sove* 
reign  exerting  all  his  power  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  BEVOLimON. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  speculations  as  to  the  re* 
toote  origin  of  the  American  revolution.  The  immediate  and  exciting  caus- 
es of  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  government  were  twofold ;  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  navigation  laws,  which  destroyed  a  most  important  and 
pHTofitable,  though  contraband  and  illegal  trade ;  and  the  assertion  by  the 
British  parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  latter  so  speedily 
followed  the  former,  and  afforded  so  preferable  a  ground  on  which  to  make 
a  stand,  that  the  navigation  laws  were  seldom  exhibited  as  one  of  the  chief 
grievances ;  although,  had  not  the  stamp  act  and  other  similar  measures 
been  brought  forward,  the  laws  affecting  the  trade  of  the  colonies  would 
inevitably  have  excited  the  same  opposition. 

The  attempt  to  hold  a  people,  circumstanced  as  were  the  American  colo- 
iMfte^  voder  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  was  as  inational  as  it  was 


coBeeife  necenary  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 
>Rrho  ha?e  reposed  a  trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and  which  we  are 
aore  you  will  think  it  reasonable  we  should  act  agreeable  to ;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  Ood,  we  shall  endeavor  not  to  deceive  them.' 

With  men  so  resolute  in  maintaining  their  rights^  Clark  wisely  declined 
to  contend ;  and  promised  his  cordial  co-operation  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Harmony  did  not,  however,  lonff 
continue.  Clark,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  tne  next  session,  decUured 
that  unless  the  revenue  was  granted  for  as  k>ng  a  time  as  it  had  been 
granted  by  former  assemblies,  his  duty  to  his  majesty  forbade  him  from 
assenting  to  any  act  for  continuing  the  excise,  or  for  paying  the  colonial 
bills  of  credit.  The  house  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  would  not  pass  any 
bill  for  the  grant  of  money,  unless  assurance  should  be  given  that  the  excise 
should  be  continued  and  the  bills  of  credit  redeemed.  The  lieutenant  go- 
▼emor  immediately  ordered  the  members  to  attend  him.  He  told  them  that 
*  their  proceedings  were  presumptuous,  daring,  and  unprecedented ;  that  he 
could  not  look  upon  them  without  astonishment,  nor  with  honor  suffer  the 
house  to  sit  any  longer ;'  and  he  accordingly  dissolved  it.  In  April,  1740, 
the  assembly  again  met.  It  had  now  risen  to  importance  in  the  colony ; 
and  the  adherence  of  the  representatives  to  their  determination,  not  to 
gimnt  the  revenue  for  more  man  one  year,  made  annual  meetings  of  the 
assembly  necessary.  Their  attachment  to  liberty  was  construed  by  the 
lieutenant  governor  into  a  desire  for  independence :  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  1741,  he  alludes  to  '  a  jealousy  which  for  some  years  had  obtained  in 
England,  that  the  plantations  were  not  without  thoughts  of  throwing  off 
their  dependence  on  the  crown.' 

Geor^  Clinton  superseded  Clark  in  the  government  of  the  colony  in 
1743.  Xiike  most  of  his  predecessors  he  was  welcomed  with  joy;  and  one 
of  his  earliest  measures  confirmed  the  favorable  accounts  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,  of  his  talents  and  liberality.  To  manifest  his  confidence  in  the 
people,  he  assented  to  a  bill  limiting  the  duration  of  the  present  and  all 
succeeding  assemblies.  The  house  evinced  its  gratitude  by  adopting  the 
measures  he  recommended  for  the  defence  of  the  province  against  the 
French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  England.  In  1745,  the  savages  in 
alliance  with  France  made  frequent  invasions  of  the  English  territories ; 
and  their  hostilities  were  continued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  war 
which  terminated  the  French  dominion  in  Canada. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole  colony  of  New  York 
contained  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,"*^  not  half  the  number 
which  the  city  of  New  York  alone  can  now  boast.  That  the  population 
would  have  been  much  more  numerous  at  this  time,  had  not  the  inhabitants 
been  so  continually  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  is  evident  from  its  rapid  increase  when  those  unfavorable  circum- 
stances ceased  to  exist.  The  consideration  of  this  period  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  another  department  of  the  work. 

•  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  207. 
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the  trade  of  the  colonies,  several  of  which  had  heen  suspended,  or  lui 
hecome  obsolete.  Governor  Bernard,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  aiwayt 
a  supporter  of  the  royal  prerogative,  appears  to  have  entered  fully  inta 
these  views,  and  to  have  indicated,  by  his  appointment  of  confidential  ad* 
visers,  that  his  object  would  be  to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  to 
any  limits  which  the  ministry  might  require.  The  first  demonstration  of 
the  new  course  intended  to  be  pursued,  was  the  arrival  of  an  order  in 
council  to  carry  into  effect  the  acts  of  trade,  and  to  apply  to  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  province  for  writs  of  assistance,  to  be  granted  to  the  offi* 
cers  of  the  customs.  According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  no  searches 
or  seizures  can  be  made  without  a  special  warrant,  issued  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  designating  the  place 
to  be  searched  and  the  goods  to  be  seized.  But  the  writ  of  assistance  was 
to  command  all  sheriffs  and  other  civil  officers  to  assist  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  granted  in  breaking  open  and  searching  every  place  where  he  might 
suspect  any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods  to  be  concealed.  It  was  a 
sort  of  commission,  during  pleasure,  to  ransack  the  dwellings  of  the  citi- 
zens, for  it  was  never  to  be  returned,  nor  any  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  it  rendered  to  the  court  whence  it  issued.  Such  a  weapon  of  op- 
pression in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  customs  might  well 
alarm  even  innocence,  and  confound  the  violators  of  the  law. 

The  mercantile  part  of  the  community  united  in  opposing  the  petition, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  question.  The 
officers  of  the  customs  called  upon  Mr.  Otis  for  his  official  assistance,  a» 
advocate-general,  to  argue  their  cause  :  but  as  he  believed  these  writs  to 
be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  he  resigned  the  situation,  though  very  lucrative, 
and  if  filled  by  a  compliant  spirit,  leading  to  the  highest  favors  of  govern** 
ment.  The  merchants  of  Salem  and  Boston  applied  to  Otis  and  Teacher,, 
who  engaged  to  make  their  defence.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  old  town-house,  in  Boston.  The  judges  were  five  in  num- 
ber, including  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson,  who  presided  as  chief  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  all  the  officers  of  government  and  the 
principal  citizens,  to  hear  the  arguments  in  a  cause  that  inspired  the  deep- 
est solicitude.  The  case  was  opened  Ly  Mr.  Gridley,  who  argued  it  with 
much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  dignity,  urging  every  point  and  authority 
that  could  be  found,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  in  favor  of  the  custom- 
house petition  ;  making  all  his  reasoning  depend  on  this  consideration, — 
'  if  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sovereign  legislator  of  the  British 
empire.'  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thacher  on  the  opposite  side,  whose 
reasoning  was  ingenious  and  able,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  great  mildness 
and  moderation.  *  But,'  in  the  language  of  president  Adams,  '  Otis  was  a 
flame  of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research, 
a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  autho- 
rities, a  prophetic  glance  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  independence  was 
then  and  there  born.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  to  defend  the  iVoii 
sine  Diu  animosus  infans,  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth,  were  then  and 
there  sown.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me 
to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  Then 
and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  Great  Britain^    Theiv  and  ther«  the  cKild  Independence  wa^s 


Us  claims  an  West  Jeney,  and  confinned  tbe  prorince  itself  in  the  amplest 
terms  to  its  new  proprietaries ;  and  sooo  after  granted  a  similar  release  in 
finTor  of  the  representatires  of  Sir  (George  Carteret  in  East  Jersey.  The 
whole  of  New  Jersey  thus  rose  to  the  nuik  of  an  almost  independent  state, 
maintaining  only  a  federal  connection  with  the  British  crown. 

The  accession  of  numerous  companies  of  settlers  now  rapidly  promoted 
tbe  population  and  prosperity  of  West  Jersey.  In  the  year  Iwl,  the  first 
tepreeentatire  assembly  was  held ;  and  during  its  session  were  enacted 
the  '  Fundamental  Constitutions,'  and  other  laws  for  the  preserration  of 
property,  and  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Frequent  disputes  arising  between  the  proprietary  government  of  East 
Jersey  and  the  colonists,  the  trustees  of  Sir  (xeorge  Carteret,  apprehending 
they  should  derive  little  emolument  from  retaining  tbe  government  un* 
der  their  control,  offered  their  rights  in  the  province  for  sale,  and  accepted 
tbe  proposals  of  William  Penn,  to  whom,  and  bis  associates,  East  Jersey 
was  conveyed.  Among  the  new  proprietors  was  tbe  author  of  tbe  well* 
known  '  Apology  ;'  and  bis  colleagues,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  conferred  on 
bun  the  office  of  governor  for  life,  with  tbe  extraordinary  permission  to 
appoint  a  deputy,  instead  of  bis  residing  at  tbe  scene  of  bis  authority. 

The  number  of  proprietors,  and  the  frequent  transfers  and  subdivisions 
of  shwres,  introduced  such  confusion  into  titles  to  land,  and  such  uncertainty 
as  to  the  rights  of  government,  that,  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  both  Jer- 
seys were  frequently  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  disorder.  In  1702,  the 
proprietors,  weary  of  contending  with  each  other,  and  with  the  people,  sur« 
rendered  the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.  Queen  Anne  reunited  tbe 
two  divisions,  and  appointed  lord  Combury  governor  over  the  provinces 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  From  the  period  of  bis  appointment  till 
his  deprivation  of  office,  tbe  history  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  little  else 
than  a  detail  of  his  contests  with  the  colonial  assemblies ;  and  exhibits  tbe 
resolution  with  which  they  opposed  bis  arbitrary  conduct,  bis  partial  distri-* 
botion  of  justice,  and  bis  fraudulent  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 
After  repeated  complaints,  tbe  queen  yielded  to  tbe  universal  indignation  ; 
and  he  was  superseded,  in  1709,  by  lord  Lovelace. 

These  provinces  continued,  for  several  years,  to  be  ruled  by  tbe  same 
governor,  but  each  chose  a  separate  assembly.  In  1738,  tbe  inhabitants, 
by  a  petition  to  tbe  king,  desired  that  they  might,  in  future,  have  a  sepa- 
rate governor ;  and  their  request  was  granted. 

Tbe  distance  of  New  Jersey  from  Canada,  tbe  source  of  most  of  the 
Indian  wara  which  afflicted  tbe  northern  colonies,  gave  it  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  those  direful  calamities,  while  tbe  Indian  tribes  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhood, which  were  far  from  numerous,  were  almost  alwa3rs  willing  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  relation  with  the  Europeans.  Tbe  ^vitv,  simplicity, 
and  courtesy  of  Quaker  manners  seem  to  have  been  particularly  acceptable 
to  these  savages ;  and,  added  to  the  careful  observation  of  the  principles 
of  equity  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  colonists,  established  an  amicable 
intercourse,  to  the  manifest  advantage  both  of  themselves  and  of  the 
natives. 
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declared  that  the  bills  which  had  been  issued  by  the  several  colonial  g^* 
Temments,  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  legal  currency  ;  an  enactment 
which,although  in  some  cases  it  might  have  the  beneficial  efifect  of  pierent- 
ing  an  injurious  excess  of  paper,  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests,  as 
Well  as  galling  to  the  feelings,  of  the  colonists.  On  the  10th  of  March 
the  house  of  commons  passed  eighteen  resolutions  for  imposing  taxes  and 
duties  on  the  colonies.  The  execution  of  that  which  declared  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  impose  certain  stamp  duties  on  them,  was  deferred  to  the 
next  session  ;  but  the  others  were  immediately  enforced  by  *  An  Act  for 
granting  certain  Duties  in  America  ;'  which,  after  staling  that  it  was  just 
and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  there,  imposed  duties  on  silks  and  co- 
lored calicoes  from  Persia,  India,  or  China,  and  on  sugar,  wines,  cofilee, 
and  pimento,  made  the  sugar  and  molasses  act  perpetuad,  reducing  the 
duty  on  molasses  from  six-pence  to  three-pence  per  gallon  ;  and  this  for  the 
express  and  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  The  same  act  increased 
the  number  of  enumerated  commodities,  laid  new  and  harsh  restrictions 
on  commerce,  re-enacted  many  of  tlie  obsolete  laws  of  trade,  and  provided 
that  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  accruing  under  any  of  them,  might  be 
sued  for,  at  the  election  of  the  informer,  in  any  court  of  record  or  of  admi- 
ralty,  or  in  that  of  vice-admiralty  to  be  established  over  all  America.  The 
declaration  which  was  made,  that  all  these  duties  should  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory :  it  was  indeed  urged  by  the  ministry,  to  prove  to  Americans 
that  the  money  which  was  raised  from  them  would  ultimately  be  spent 
again  among  their  own  inhabitants ;  but  the  colonists  sagaciously  conjec- 
tured, that  now  they  had  no  other  enemy  than  a  few  exhausted  tribes  of 
Indians,  there  must  be  some  other  design  than  that  of  defence  in  main- 
taining a  standing  army  among  them ;  and  they  could  attribute  the  plan 
to  no  other  source  than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  their  liberties  by  military  force. 

The  direct  assertion  by  the  British  parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  accompanied,  as  it  evidently  was,  by  a  determination  to  carry  the 
principle  into  almost  immediate  efiect,  excited  the  most  extensive  clamor 
and  agitation,  not  only  among  individuals,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  *  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,'  was  the 
universal  watchword  ;  the  proposed  exaction  was  everywhere  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  the  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion.  Every  day 
beheld  the  affection  of  the  Americans  for  the  parent  country  sensibly  di- 
minish, while  the  disposition  to  resist  by  force  was  silently  but  eflectually 
fostered.  Several  of  the  provincial  assemblies  sent  instructions  to  their 
agents  in  London  to  employ  every  means  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  mea- 
sure being  carried  into  effect. 

Tke  people  of  Boston,  at  their  meeting  in  May,  instructed  their  re[Ke- 
sentatives  to  the  general  court  on  this  important  subject.  In  these  instrac- 
tions,  (which  were  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,)  after  commenting  on  the  sugar  and  molasses 
act,  they  proceed  to  observe  :  *  But  our  greatest  apprehension  is,  that  these 
proceedings  may  be  preparatory  to  new  taxes;  for  if  our  trade  maybe 
taxed,  why  not  our  lands  ?  wliy  not  the  products  of  our  lands,  and  every 
thing  we  possess  or  use?  This,  we  conceive,  annihilates  our  chartet 
rights  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.    It  strikes  at  our  British  priviiegesi 


ory;  and  in  the  avtnmn  Ihne  ibipi,  with  ■  coDsiderable  munhCT  of 
nnu,  sailed  for  the  mat  destination.  The  fdukanthropic  propriator 
■  letter  to  the  Indians,  infoimioff  them  that  '  the  gnat  God  naa  been 
ed  to  malie  Mm  concerned  in  their  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
of  the  countiT  where  he  lived,  had  ^Ten  him  a  gi«at  prorince  there- 
rat  that  he  did  not  desire  to  enjov  it  withoal  their  conMnt;  that  h« 
t  man  of  peace,  and  that  the  people  whom  he  sent  were  of  the  same 
•ition ;  and  if  any  difference  shonid  happen  between  them,  it  might 
justed  by  an  equal  number  of  roen  cboeen  on  both  sides.'  The  pod- 
aelecied  by  these  emigrants  for  their  abode,  was  immediately  alwTe 
iHifluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware.  In  the  following  Anril, 
published  '  the  frame  of  government  for  Pennsylvania.'  The  coief 
Hon  of  this  fiimous  charter  was  declared  to  be, '  for  the  sm>pon  of 
r  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  tho 
I  of  power.     For,  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedi- 

one  of  the  brightest  ia 
to  the  credit  of  the 


withont  liberty  is  slavery.' 
«  first  page  in  the  annals  of  PennsylvaDia  ii 
istory  of  mankind,  recording  an  event  not  n: 
and  benevolent  legislator  through  whose  agency  it  happened,  than 
«ble  to  humanity  itself.  At  a  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  one  ol 
iborbe  of  Philadelphia,  the  Indian  sachems,  at  the  head  of  their  Ba- 
led wairioia,  awaited  in  anna  the  a[qiroacb  of  the  Quaker  deputation. 


pMD'i  Tnntr. 

,  distinguished  from  his  followers  only  by  a  sash  of  blue  silk,  and 
ng  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parclunent  that  contained  the  confirmation  of 
eaty,  arrived,  at  the  head  of  an  unarmed  train,  carrying  various  arti- 
f  merchandise,  which,  on  their  approach  to  the  sachems,  were  spread 
e  ground.  He  addressed  the  natives  through  an  interpreter,  assuring 
of  his  friendly  and  peaceable  intentions ;  and  certainly  the  absence 
warlike  weapons  was  a  better  attestation  of  his  sincerity  than  a  thoo- 
oaths.  The  conditions  of  the  proposed  purchase  were  then  read; 
le  delivered  to  the  sachems  not  only  the  stipulated  price,  hut  a  hand- 
pteaent  of  the  isei^hwidise  which  he  had  spread  before  them.    Hv 
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In  the  winter  of  1765,  at  the  request  of  the  other  agents  of  the  colonie* 
Dr.  Franklin,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Grarth,  had  a  confe 
rence  with  Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  suhject  of  the  stamp  duty.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
was  from  Connecticut,  and  had  been  requested  to  assist  Mr.  Jackson  io 
any  matters  relating  to  that  colony ;  Mr.  Grarth  was  agent  for  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  and  Mr.  Jackson  were  members  of  parliament.  These  gentle- 
men, and  particularly  Dr.  franklin  and  Mr.  Ingersoll,  inform^  the 
minister  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  in  America,  and  most 
earnestly  entreated  him,  that  if  money  must  be  drawn  from  the  colonies 
by  taxes,  to  leave  it  with  the  colonists  to  raise  it  among  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  they  should  think  proper,  and  best  adapted  to  their  circumstan- 
ces and  abilities.  Dr.  Franklin  informed  the  minister,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  had  by  a  resolution  declared,  *  That  as  they  always 
had,  so  they  always  should,  think  it  their  duty  to  grant  aids  to  the  crown, 
according  to  their  abilities,  whenever  required  of  them  in  the  usual  consti- 
tutional way.' 

Neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists,  however,  nor  the  entreaties 
of  their  agents,  were  of  any  avail  with  the  ministry  or  parliament.  The 
bill  for  laying  the  stamp  and  other  duties  was  soon  brought  before  the 
house,  and  petitions  from  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  South 
Carolina,  were  offered  in  opposition  to  it.  The  house,  however,  refused  to 
receive  them ;  in  the  first  place,  because  they  questioned  or  denied  the 
right  of  parliament  to  pass  the  bill ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  it 
was  contrary  to  an  old  standing  rule  of  the  house, — 'that  no  petition 
should  be  received  against  a  money  bill.'  The  majority  against  receiving 
the  petitions  was  very  large,  and  those  from  the  other  colonies  were  not 
offered.  The  petition  from  New  York  was  expressed  in  such  strong  lan- 
guage, that  no  member  of  the  house  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  present  iL 
The  admirable  speech  of  colonel  Barre  in  reply  to  Charles  Townshend, 
so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  although  it  produced  a  profound  impression,  did 
not  of  course  defeat  the  measure ;  and  the  colonial  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, with  the  petition  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America, 
were  equally  unavailing.  In  the  house  of  commons  there  were  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for,  and  only  fifty  against  it.  In  the  lords  it  passed 
without  debate,  with  entire  unanimity ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March  it 
obtained  the  royal  assent. 

This  enactment,  which  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, excited  the  most  serious  alarm  throughout  the  colonies.  It  was 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  destructive  of  the 
first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  combinations  against  its  execution  were 
everywhere  formed.  The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  which  was  in 
session  when  intelligence  of  the  act  was  received,  passed  several  spirited 
resolutions,  asserting  the  colonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation.  The  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  Virginia 
assembly  by  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  who,  on  the  envelope  of  a  copy 
of  them  in  his  own  hand-writing,  has  ^ven  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars :  '  They  formed,'  says  Mr.  Henry,  '  the  first  opposition  to  the 
stamp  act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  Bntish  parliament 
All  the  colonies,  either  through  fear,  or  want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  op- 
position, or  from  influence  of  some  kind  or  other,  had  remained  silent.  I 
had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgess  a  few  days  before,  was  young 
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MiaEiCtioii  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was  sent  to  preside.  Finding  his 
people  still  in  a  discontented  state,  Penn,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  for 
Uie  last  time  addressed  the  assembly,  in  a  letter  replete  with  calm  solem* 
nity  and  dignified  concern.  This  letter  is  said  to  have  produced  a  deep 
and  powerfud  impression  on  the  more  considerate  part  of  the  assembly, 
who  now  began  to  feel  for  the  father  of  his  country,  and  to  regard  with 
tendemess  his  venerable  ace  ;  to  remember  his  long  labors,  and  to  appre- 
ciate  their  own  interest  in  his  distinguished  fame :  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  this  change  of  sentiment  was  ever  known  to  its  illustrious  object,  who 
was  attacked  shortly  afterwards  by  a  succession  of  apoplectic  fits,  which 
impeded,  in  a  great  degree,  the  exercise  of  his  memory  and  understand* 
ing,  and  ultimately  terminated  his  life. 

The  legislatures  and  governors  continuing  to  act  on  the  noble  principles 
ind  example  which  their  founder  left  for  their  imitation,  the  colony  ac* 
qoired,  by  well-conducted  purchases  from  the  Indians,  a  most  extensive  and 
anembarrassed  territory,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  its  prosperous  course. 
The  only  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  created  any  internal  dis* 
onion  worthy  of  notice,  was  a  dispute  between  the  governors  and  the  as^ 
semUy,  on  the  question  of  exempting  the  land  of  the  proprietaries  fron 
the  general  taxation  ;  a  claim  which  the  inhabitants  deemed  very  inequi- 
table. In  January,  1757,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  a  bill  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  tax 
on  all  die  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  taxables,  within  the  province. 
On  submitting  it  to  governor  Denny  for  his  sanction,  he  refused  it.  'The 
proprietaries,'  he  observed  in  his  message, '  are  willing  their  estates  shoulil 
be  taxed  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  them  to  be  reasonable,  and  ftsree^ 
able  to  the  land-tax  acts  of  parliament  in  our  mother  country.'  TThe 
governors  of  Pennsylvania  still  refusing  their  assent  to  any  tax  bill  that  did 
not  exempt  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries,  the  assembly  of  that  province 
deputed  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  agent  to  London,  to 
petition  the  king  for  redress.  The  subject  was  discussed  before  the  privy 
council;  and  Mr.  Franklin  acceding  to  a  proposal  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments diat  the  assessments  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  bill  for  levying 
a  general  tax,  which  had  previously  received  the  governor's  assent,  though 
after  the  agent's  departure  from  the  province,  was  stamped  with  the  royal 
approbation.  These  disputes,  by  calling  the  energetic  mind  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  into  a  new  field  of  exertion,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  fitted  him  for  those  extraordinary  services  in  which  he  acquired 
his  greatest  glory  by  contributing  to  that  of  his  country. 


MARTLAND. 

The  founder  of  the  state  of  Maryland  was  lord  Baltimore.  Before  the 
date  of  his  charter,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Virginia ;  but  by 
that  instrument  it  was  separated,  and  declared  subject  only  to  the  crown 
of  England.  Lord  Baltimore  was  created  the  absolute  proprietary  of  it, 
mnd  was  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  delegates,  whom  he  was  to  assem- 
ble for  that  purpose,  to  make  laws  for  the  province,  and  to  administer 
them.  Having  tlius  obtained  a  most  favoraUe  charter,  he  proceeded  to 
CUTT  its  pfovisions  into  execution. 
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soon  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  rioters  next  attacked  Mr.  Oliver's  houses 
and  having  broken  the  windows,  entered  it,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  fur- 
niture.    The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Oliver  authorized  several  gentlemen 
to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that  he  had  declined  having  any  concern 
with  the  office  of  stamp  master ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made, 
and  a  repetition  of  this  declaration  exacted  of  him.     On  the  26th  the  tu- 
mults were  renewed.     The  rioters  assembled  in  King  street,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  house  of  the  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  whose 
private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court,  were  destroy- 
ed.    The  house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  jun.,  comptroller  of  the  customs, 
was  next  entered  ;  and  elevated  and  emboldened  by  liquors  found  in  his 
cellar,  the  mob,  with  inflamed  rage,  directed  their  course  to  the  house  of 
lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  who,  after  vainly  attempting  resistance, 
was  constrained  to  depart  to  save  his  life.     By  four  in  the  morning  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  province  was  completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  bare  walls  and  floors.     The  plate,  family  pictures,  most  of  the 
furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  manuscripts  and  books  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  thirty  years 
collecting,  besides  many  public  papers  in  his  custody,  were  either  carried 
off  or  destroyed.     The  whole  damage  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.* 

The  town  of  Boston  the  next  day  voted  unanimously,  that  the  selectmen 
end  magistrates  be  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  agreeably  to 
law,  to  suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freeholders 
end  other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  them. 
The  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  stamped  paper,  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected, having  resigned  his  commission,  the  governor  determined  to  receive 
the  paper  into  his  own  charge  at  the  castle ;  and,  by  advice  of  council,  he 
ordered  the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison. 
This  caused  great  murmur  among  the  people.  To  pacify  them  he  made 
a  declaration  in  council,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  open  any  of  the  pack- 
ages, or  to  appoint  a  distributor  of  stamps ;  that  his  views  in  depositing 
the  stamped  paper  in  the  castle,  and  in  strengthening  the  garrison  there,  were 
to  prevent  imprudent  people  from  offering  an  insult  to  the  king ;  and  to 
save  the  town,  or  province,  as  it  might  happen,  from  being  held  to  answer 
for  the  value  of  the  stamps,  as  they  certainly  would  be  if  the  papers  should 
be  taken  away.  This  declaration  the  council  desired  him  to  publish,  bat 
it  did  not  stop  the  clamor.  He  was  forced  to  stop  the  enlistment,  and  to 
discharge  such  men  as  had  been  enlisted.  The  first  day  of  November, 
on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  begin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Bos- 
ton by  the  tolling  of  bells ;  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut ;  and  efligies 
of  the  authors  and  friends  of  that  act  were  carried  about  the  streets,  and 
afterwards  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Nor  was  Massachusetts  alone ; — the  obnoxious  act  received  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  other  colonies.  On  the  24th  of  August  a  gazette  extraordina- 
ry was  published  at  Providence,  with  Vox  Populi  vox  Dei,  for  a  motto; 
effigies  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  evening  cut  down  and  burnt.  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted  efligies  of  three  obnox- 
ious persons  in  a  cart,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  tlM 

*  Hotchinson's  Histoiy  of  MasiachiisetU  Ihxn  1749  to  1774. 
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ks,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  the  first  legislative  act  wbich  is 
recorded  to  have  been  passed  by  any  government,  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  toleration  of  all 
Christian  sects. 

In  1676,  Cecil,  lord  Baltimore,  the  father  of  the  province,  died.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  had  directed  its  afl&irs  as  proprietor,  and  displayed 
in  all  his  conduct  a  benevolent  heart  and  enlightened  understanding.  Al- 
though he  lived  in  an  age  of  bigotry,  he  was  liberal  in  his  opinions ;  and 
for  nu  his  exertions  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-beings,  he 
desired  no  reward  but  their  gratitude.  This  reward  he  received.  The 
records  of  the  Maryland  assembly  contain  frequent  memorials  of  the  re- 
meet  and  afiection  of  the  people.  He  was  succeeded,  as  proprietor,  bv  his 
eldest  son,  Charles,  who  had  for  several  years  been  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  displayed  the  same  amiable  qualities  which  had  rendered  his  father 
respected  and  beloved. 

The  closing  years  of  the  proprietary  government  were  embittered  by  a 
eircumstance  similar  to  that  which  the  institution  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land had  inflicted  on  Virginia.  The  grant  which  had  been  made  by 
Charles  11.  to  the  celebrated  Penn  included  the  territory  of  Delaware, 
which  lord  Baltimore  had  always  considered  within  the  limits  of  his  pa- 
lent.  On  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in  America,  a  meeting  took  place 
between  him  and  lord  Baltimore,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territorial  gprants.  But  the 
pfetensions  of  the  parties  were  so  completely  incompatible,  that  it  proved 
impossible  at  the  time  to  adjust  them  m  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both. 
Penn  ultimately  complained  to  the  English  government,  and  by  his  interest 
at  court,  procured  it  to  be  adjudged  that  the  debatable  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  himself, 
and  the  other  to  lord  Baltimore.  This  adjudication  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  territory  which  now  composes  the  state  of  Delaware  was 
thus  dismembered  from  the  provincial  limits  of  Maryland. 

In  the  year  following  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  repose  of  Marvland 
was  again  disturbed.  A  rumor  was  artfully  circulated  that  the  Catholics 
had  leagued  with  the  Indians  to  destroy  all  the  Protestants  in  the  province. 
An  armed  association  was  immediately  formed,  for  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  asserting  the  rights  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  The  magistrates  attempted  to  oppose  this  association  by  mrce ; 
but,  meeting  with  few  supporters,  they  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
government.  King  William  directed  those  who  had  assumed  the  supreme 
authority  to  exercise  it  in  his  name;  and  for  twenty-seven  years  the 
crown  retained  the  entire  control  of  the  province.  In  1716,  the  proprietor 
was  restored  to  his  rights ;  and  he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  enjoy 
them  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  people  then  assumed 
the  government,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  refused  to  admit  the  claims  of 
the  representatives  of  lord  Baltimore  either  to  jurisdiction  or  to  property. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

l*he  final  settlement  of  this  country  originated  with  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don  and  other  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  who  were  presented  with  a  grant 
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€f  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty^zth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  received  in  their  charter  ample  powers  of  administra- 
lion  and  judicature.  Some  previous  efforts  had  been  unsuccessfully  made 
to  colonize  this  portion  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  giants  had 
been  given  to  different  individuals,  which  were  now  all  pronounced  void 
by  the  privy  council.  A  few  settlers  were  scatt^ed  in  difierent  parts,  and 
those  on  Albemarle  sound  were  on  certain  conditions  allowed  to  retain 
their  lands.  A  government  was  organized  over  them,  at  the  head  of 
which  Mr.  Drummond  was  placed. 

Having  taken  the  command  of  the  infant  settlement  at  Albemarle,  the 
proprietaries  directed  a  survey  of  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  in  Clarendon  country,  which  had  been 
recently  abandoned  by  the  emigrants  from  New  England.  In  furtherance 
of  this  object,  they  conferred  on  John  Yeamans,  a  respectable  planter  of 
Barbadoes,  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  Clarendon  country. 
In  the  autumn,  he  conducted  from  Barbadoes  a  body  of  emigrants,  who 
landed  on  the  southern  bank  of  cape  Fear.  He  cultivated  the  good  will 
of  the  natives,  and  insured  a  seven  years'  peace.  The  planters,  in  opening 
Ihe  forest  to  make  room  for  the  operations  of  tillage,  *  necessarily  prepared 
timber  for  the  uses  of  the  cooper  and  builder,  which  they  transmitted  to 
the  island  whence  they  had  emigrated,  as  the  first  subject  of  a  feeble  com- 
merce, that  kindled  the  spark  of  industry  which  soon  gave  animation  to 
the  whole.'  Another  settlement  was  also  projected  to  the  southward  of 
cape  Remain,  which  received  the  name  of  Carteret,  and  was  placed  under 
a  separate  governor. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  with  which  the  proprietors  were  invested 
by  their  charter,  they  began  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the  goTemment 
ef  their  colony ;  in  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  thd 
illustrious  John  Locke.  The  form  of  government  proposed  by  this  emi* 
nent  man  proved  utterly  impracticable  and  useless.  It  received  no  £&vor 
from  the  people,  and  never  attained  the  force  of  fundamental  laws. 

Notwithstanding  these  constitutions  and  legal  preparations,  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  made  any  serious  efiR)rts  towards 
its  settlement.  In  1667,  they  fitted  out  a  ship,  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
captain  William  Sayle,  and  sent  him  out  to  bring  them  some  account  of 
the  coast.  His  report  to  his  employers,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
was  favorable.  He  praised  their  possessions,  and  encouraged  them  to 
engage  with  vigor  in  the  execution  of  their  project.  His  observations  re- 
specting the  Bcdiama  islands,  which  he  had  visited,  induced  them  to  apply 
to  the  king  for  a  grant  of  them,  and  Charles  bestowed  on  them  by  patent 
all  those  islands  lying  between  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-seventh 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  sending  a  colony  to  Carolina.  Two  ships  were  procured,  on  board 
of  which  a  number  of  aaventurers  embarked,  with  provisions,  arms,  and 
utensils  requisite  for  building  and  cultivation. 

Sayle  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  received  a  commission, 
bearing  date  July  26,  1669.  The  expenses  of  this  first  embarkation 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  pounds ;  a  proof  that  the  proprietors  enter* 
tained  no  small  hopes  with  respect  to  their  palatinate.  The  number  of 
men,  however,  must  have  been  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  undertakings 
especially  considering  the  multitude  of  samges  Uiat  ranged  through  thai 
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cxli8i»iYQ  wilderness.  In  what  place  goTeraor  Sajrle  fint  landed  is  nncer- 
tain ;  bat  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  first  situation,  and,  moving  to  the 
southward,  took  possession  of  a  neck  of  land  between  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  where  he  laid  out  a  town,  which,  in  honor  of  the  kinff  then  reign- 
ing, he  called  Charleston ;  but  dying  soon  after,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  governor  at  Clarendon,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  new  settlement  attracted  many  inhabitants  from  that  at 
Clarendon,  and  ultimately  entirely  exhausted  it.  Being  at  a  great  distance 
from  Albemarle,  the  proprietors  established  a  separate  government  over  it, 
and  hence  arose  the  distinctive  appellations  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  afiairs  of  the  northern  colony  must  now  occupy  a  portion  of  our 
attention.  The  fundamental  constitutions,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, were  received  by  the  colonists  with  disgust  and  disunion.  Their 
promulgation  produced  no  other  eflfect  than  to  excite  the  most  inveterate 
lealousy  of  the  designs  of  the  proprietaries ;  till,  in  process  of  time,  a  re- 
fractory spirit  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  was  at  length 
exasperated  into  sentiments  as  hostile  to  subordination,  as  the  policy  of  the 
proprietaries  was  repugnant  to  liberty.  From  this  period  the  history  of  the 
northern  province,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  involved  in  such  confusion  and 
contradiction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  it  interesting,  and  difficult  to 
make  it  even  intelligible.  It  is  a  record  of  insurrection  and  revolt,  not 
easily  understood,  and  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  demand  more  than 
this  slight  allusion. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  southern  colony,  now  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Joseph  West.  The  situation  of  Old  Charleston  being  found 
inconvenient,  the  inhabitants,  in  1680,  removed  to  Oyster  Point,  where  a 
new  city  was  laid  out,  to  which  the  name  of  the  other  was  given.  In  the 
same  year  commenced  a  war  with  the  Westoes,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians, 
which  threatened  great  injury  to  the  colony ;  peace,  however,  was  soon 
restored.  Governor  West  was  superseded  by  Sir  Richard  Kirle,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  died  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  country.  After 
his  decease,  colonel  Robert  Quarry  was  chosen  his  successor.  During  the 
time  of  his  government,  a  number  of  pirates  put  into  Charleston,  and  pur- 
chased provisions  with  their  Spanish  gold  and  silver.  Those  public  rob- 
bers, instead  of  being  taken  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  treated 
with  great  civility  and  friendship,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

Whether  the  governor  was  ignorant  of  the  treaty  made  with  Spain,  by 
which  England  had  withdrawn  her  former  toleration  from  these  plunderers 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  to  bring  them  to  trial 
from  the  notorious  courage  of  their  companions  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
have  not  sufficient  authority  to  affirm;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Charles  II. ,  for  several  years  after  the  restoration,  winked  at  their  depreda- 
tions, and  many  of  them  performed  such  valiant  actions,  as,  in  a  good 
cause,  would  have  justly  merited  honors  and  rewards ;  he  even  knighted 
Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  had  plundered  Porto  Bello  and  Panama, 
and  carried  off  large  treasures  from  them.  For  several  years  so  formidable 
was  this  body  of  plunderers  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they  struck  a  terror 
into  every  quarter  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Their  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  lavishly  spent  in  the  colony,  insured  to  them  a  kind  reception 
among  the  Carolinians,  who  opened  their  ports  to  them  freely,  and  fur- 
bished them  with  necessaries.     They  could  purchase  the  favor  of  the 
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gDvemor,  and  the  friendship  of  the  people,  for  what  tlM]f  deemed  «  trilSsg. 
censideration.  Leaving  their  gold  and  silver  behind  diem  for  clothes, 
aims,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  they  embarked  in  quest  of  more. 
However,  the  proprietors,  having  intelligence  of  the  enconragement  given 
to  pirates  by  governor  Quarry,  dismissed  him  from  the  office  beheld ;  and, 
in  16S5,  landgrave  Joseph  Morton  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 

colony. 

It  is  not  now  of  importance  to  recnr  to  the  difficnlties  between  the  pro- 
prietary government  and  the  people  :  they  led  lo  extreme  irritation,  and  in 
the  year  1690,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives,  a  bill  was  bronght  in 
and  passed,  for  disabling  James  Colleton,  then  governor  of  the  province, 
from  holding  any  office,  or  exercising  any  authority,  civil  or  military,  in 
the  colony,  and  he  was  informed  that  in  a  limited  time  he  most  depart 
from  the  colony. 

During  these  public  commotions,  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
who  had  been  driven  from  North  Carolina,  appeared  suddenly  at  Uharles- 
ton,  and,  aided  by  a  powerful  faction,  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
At  first  the  people  gladly  acknowledged  his  authority,  while  the  current  of 
their  enmity  ran  against  Colleton ;  especially  as  he  stood  forth  as  an  active 
and  leading  man  in  opposition  to  that  governor,  and  ratified  the  law  for 
his  exclusion  and  banishment ;  but  they  afterwards  found  him  void  of 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  even  of  honesty.  Such  was  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  this  man,  that  every  restraint  of  common  justice  and  equity  was 
trampled  upon  by  him ;  and  oppression,  such  as  usually  attends  the  exal- 
tation of  vulgar  and  ambitious  scramblers  for  power,  extended  her  rod  of 
iron  over  the  distracted  colony.  The  fair  traders  from  Barbadoes  and 
Bermuda  were  seized  as  pirates  by  order  of  this  popular  governor,  and 
confined  until  such  fees  as  he  was  pleased  to  exact  were  paid  him ;  bribes 
from  felons  and  traitors  were  accepted  to  favor  their  escape  from  the  hands 
of  justice ;  and  plantations  were  forcibly  taken  possession  of,  upon  pre- 
tences the  most  frivolous  and  unjust.  At  length,  the  people,  weary  of  his 
grievous  impositions  and  extortions,  agreed  to  take  him  by  force,  and  ship 
him  off  for  England.  He  then  evinced  the  meanness  of  spirit  generally 
associated  with  a  disposition  to  tyranny,  and  humbly  begged  liberty  to  re- 
main in  the  country,  promising  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  trial  of  the 
assembly  at  their  first  meeting.  When  the  assembly  met,  thirteen  differ- 
ent charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  all  supported  by  the  strongest 
evidence ;  upon  which,  being  found  guilty,  they  compelled  him  to  abjure 
the  government  and  country  forever. 

The  next  important  incident  that  attracts  our  attention  is  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  planned  by  governor  Moore,  in  the 
year  1702,  at  the  time  of  a  rupture  in  Europe  between  England  and  Spain, 
it  failed  utterly,  and  entailed  a  debt  on  the  colony  of  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  which  led  to  many  severe  reflections  against  the  governor,  and 
brought  him  sadly  into  disrepute.  To  redeem  his  character,  the  governor 
resolved  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Apalachian  Indians ;  in  cense- 

Suence  of  the  insults  and  injuries  which  they  had  been  instigated  by 
le  Spaniards  to  commit.  To  make  his  conquest  permanent,  he  trans- 
planted fourteen  hundred  of  these  Indians  to  the  territory  now  included  in 
Georgia ;  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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The-  mndMni  cdbny  contkiaed  to  receite  acceMons  to^  its  atrengtli  front 
ICfend  of  the  Earopean  states.  Id  1707,  a  company  of  French  Prote8<^ 
lants  arrived  and  seated  themselves  on  the  river  Trent,  a  branch  of  the 
Neuae ;  and  three  years  afterwards  a  large  number  of  palatines,  fleeing 
frooi  religious  persecution  in  Germany,  sought  refuge  in  the  same  part  of 
the  province.  To  each  of  these  bodies  of  emigrants  the-  proprietors  grant-* 
ed  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  On  their  newly  acauired  possessions  they 
were  living  in  peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  competence  and  ease,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  calamity  fell 
ipon  them.  The  Tuscarora  and  Coree  Indians,  smarting  under  recent 
aggressions,  and  dreading  total  extinction  from  the  encroachment  of  these- 
strangers,  with  characteristic  secrecy,  plotted  their  entire  destruction. 
Sending  their  families  to  one  of  their  fortified  towns,  twelve  hundred  bow-^ 
men  sallied  forth,  and  in  the  same  night  attacked,  in  separate  parties,  the 
nearest  settlements  of  the  palatines.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  in* 
discriminately  butchered.  The  savages,  with  the  swiftness  and  ferocity  of 
wolves,  ran  from  village  to  village.  Before  them  was  the  repose  of  inno- 
cence ;  behind,  the  sleep  of  death.  A  few  escaping  alarmed  the  settle- 
ments more  remote,  and  hastened  to  South  Carolina  for  assistance. 
.  Governor  Craven  immediately  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  sister  colony 
Dearly  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Barnwell.  Hide- 
ous was  the  wilderness  through  which  colonel  Barnwell  had  to  march,  and 
the  utmost  expedition  was  requisite.  There  was  no  road  through  the* 
woods  upon  which  either  horses  or  carriages  could  pass ;  and  his  army 
had  all  manner  of  hardships  and  dangers  to  encounter,  from  the  climate, 
the  wilderness,  and  the  enemy. 

In  spite  of  every  difHcultVi  however,  Barnwell  advanced  against  them, 
and  being  much  better  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  than  his  enemy, 
he  did  great  execution  among  them,  killing  in  the  first  battle  three  hun- 
dred Indians,  and  taking  about  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  Tuscaroras- 
then  retreated  to  their  town,  fortified  within  a  wooden  breastwork  ;  but 
there  Barnwell  surrounded  them,  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace ;  and* 
some  of  his  men  being  wounded,  and  others  having  sufifered  greatly  by^ 
constant  watching,  and  much  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  savages  the  more 
easily  obtained  their  request.  After  having  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
nearly  a  thousand  Tuscaroras,  Barnwell  returned  to  South  Carolina.  The 
peace  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  upon  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  assistance  was  again  solicited  from  the  southern  colony.  Colo- 
nel James  Moore,  an  active  young  officer,  was  immediately  despatched, 
with  forty  white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians.  He  found  the 
enemy  in  a  fort  near  Cotechny  river ;  and  after  a  siege,  which  continued 
more  than  a  week,  the  fort  was  taken,  and  eight  hundred  Indians  made 
prisoners.  The  Tuscaroras,  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  migrated,  in  1713, 
to  the  north,  and  joined  the  celebrated  confederacy,  denominated  the  Five 
Nations.     The  others  sued  for  peace,  and  afterwards  continued  friendly. 

The  northern  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  scourge  of  Inaiaiu 
war,  when  the  southern  was  exposed  to  the  same  calamity.  All  the  tribes* 
from  Florida  to  cape  Fear,  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  conspira*- 
ey  to  extirpate  the  whites.  On  the  day  before  the-  Yamassees  began  their 
bloody  operations,  captain  Nairn  and  some  of  the  traders  observing  an 
uacommoa  gloom  on  their  savage  countenances,,  and  apparently  great 
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tations  of  spirit,  which  to  them  prognosticated  approadung  BUaehief,  went 
to  their  chief  men,  hegging  to  know  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness,  and 
promising,  if  any  injury  had  been  done  them,  to  give  them  satisfaction. 
The  chiefs  replied,  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  any  one,  but 
intended  to  go  a-hunting  early  the  next  morning.  Captain  Nairn  accord* 
ingiy  went  to  sleep,  and  the  traders  retired  to  their  huts,  and  passed  the 
night  in  seeming  friendship  and  tranquillity.  But  next  morning  at  day- 
break, the  15th  day  of  April,  all  were  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  war.  The 
leaders  were  all  out  under  arms,  calling  up  their  followers,  and  proclaim- 
ing aloud  designs  of  vengeance.  The  young  men,  burning  with  fury  and 
passion,  Hew  to  their  arms,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  massacred  above  ninety 
persons  in  Pocotaligo  town  and  the  neigboring  plantations  ;  and  many 
more  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  on  Port  Royal  island,  had  they  not  pro- 
videntially been  warned  of  their  danger.  Mr.  Burrows,  a  captain  of  the 
militia,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  by  swimming  one  mile  and  ruimiDg 
ten  escaped  to  Port  Royal,  and  alarmed  the  town.  A  vessel  happening 
fortunately  to  be  in  the  harbor,  the  inhabitants  in  great  hurry  repaired  on 
board,  and  sailed  for  Charleston ;  a  few  families  of  planters  on  that  island, 
not  having  timely  notice,  fell  into  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  Indiana,  and 
of  them  some  were  murdered,  and  others  made  prisoners  of  war. 

While  >he  Yamassees,  with  whom  the  Creeks  and  Apalachians  had 
joined,  were  advancing  against  the  southern  frontiers,  and  spreading  deso- 
lation and  slaughter  through  the  province,  the  colonists  on  the  northern 
borders  also  found  the  Indians  among  their  settlements  in  formidable  par- 
ties. The  Carolinians  had  foolishly  entertained  hopes  of  the  friendship 
of  the  Congarees,  the  Catawbas,  ana  Cherokees  ;  but  they  soon  found  that 
they  had  also  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  declared  for  war.  It  was  com- 
puted that  the  southern  division  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  above  six  thou- 
sand bowmen,  and  the  northern  of  between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand. 
In  the  muster-roll  at  Charleston  there  were  no  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  as  the  town  had  several  forts  into 
which  the  inhabitants  might  retreat,  governor  Craven  resolved  to  march 
with  this  small  force  into  the  woods  against  the  enemy.  He  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships,  to  prevent  either  men  or 
provisions  from  leaving  the  country.  He  obtained  an  act  of  assembly,  em- 
powering him  to  impress  men,  and  seize  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  to  arm  such  trusty  negroes  as  might  be 
serviceable  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor. 

Being  no  stranger  to  the  ferocious  temper  of  his  enemies,  and  their  hor- 
rid cruelty  to  prisoners,  the  governor  advanced  against  them  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  always  keeping  the  strictest  guard  round  his  army.  He 
knew  well  under  what  advantages  they  fought  among  their  native  thickets, 
and  the  various  wiles  and  stratagems  they  made  use  of  in  conducting  their 
wars ;  and  therefore  he  was  watchful  above  all  things  against  surprises, 
which  might  throw  his  followers  into  disorder,  and  defeat  the  end  of  bis 
enterprise.  The  fate  of  the  whole  province  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  his  men  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  die  a 
painful  death.  As  he  advanced,  the  straggling  parties  fled  before  him, 
until  he  reached  Saltcatchers,  where  they  had  pitched  their  great  camp. 
Here  a  sharp  and  bloody  battle  ensued  from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  the 
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Lidians  whooping,  hallooing,  and  giving  way  one  while,  and  then  again 
and  acain  returning  with  double  fury  to  the  charge.     But  the  governor, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  number,  and  their  terrible  shrieks,  kept  the 
provincials  close  at  their  heels,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of 
wolves.     He  expelled  them  from  their  settlement  at  Indian  river,  pursued 
them  over  the  Savannah,  and  entirely  freed  the  province  of  this  formida- 
ble tribe  of  savages.     What  number  of  the  army  was  killed  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  whole  war  nearly  four  hundred  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Carolina  fell  a  prey  to  Indian  cruelty,  property  of  great  value  was  de- 
stroyed, and  a  large  debt  contracted. 

Of  this  debt  the  proprietors  refused  to  pay  any  portion,  and  by  their 
harsh  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  its  consequences, 
a  bitter  hostility  grew  up  between  them  and  the  people.  It  was  resolved 
to  throw  off  their  yoke.  A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  at  a 
ceneral  review  of  the  militia  at  Charleston,  in  1719 ;  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  compact  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
proprietors.  The  assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  governor,  but  it  immedi- 
ately met  in  convention,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  public  aflairs.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition  they  established  themselves  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  government,  both  in  its  legislative  and  executive  relations. 

The  agent  for  Carolina  at  length  procured  a  hearing  from  the  lords  of 
the  regency  and  council  in  England,  the  king  being  at  that  time  in  Hano- 
ver ;  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their 
charter,  and  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  take  out  a  scire  facias  against 
it  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  in  September,  1720,  they  appointed 
general  Francis  Nicholson  provisional  governor  of  the  province,  with  a 
commission  from  the  king.  Several  years  afterwards,  seven  of  the  pro* 
prietors  sold  to  the  king  their  claim  to  the  soil  and  rents,  and  all  of  them 
assigned  to  him  their  right  of  jurisdiction.  The  government  of  both  Caro- 
linas  was  subsequently  administered  in  each  colony  by  a  governor  and 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  assemblies  chosen  by  the  people. 
They  soon  attracted  general  attention,  and  their  population  was  increased 
by  accessions  from  several  of  the  states  of  Europe. 

In  1738,  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  negroes  occurred  in  the  south- 
em  colony.  A  number  of  them  assembled  at  Stono,  and  surprised  and 
killed  two  men  who  had  charge  of  a  warehouse,  from  which  they  took 
guns  and  ammunition.  They  then  chose  a  captain,  and,  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,  marched  south-westward.  They  burned  every 
house  on  their  way,  killed  all  the  whites  they  could  And,  and  compelled 
other  negroes  to  join  them.  Governor  Bull,  who  was  returning  to  Charles- 
ton from  the  southward,  accidentally  met  them,  hastened  out  of  their  way^ 
and  spread  an  alarm.  The  news  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where,  fortu- 
nately, a  large  congregation  were  attending  divine  service.  The  men 
having,  according  to  a  law  of  the  province,  brought  their  arms  to  the  place 
of  worship,  marched  instantly  in  quest  of  the  negroes,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  become  formidable,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around  them, 
having  killed  about  twenty  of  the  whites.  While,  in  on  open  field,  they 
were  carousing  and  dancing,  with  frantic  exultation  at  their  late  success* 
they  were  suddenly  attacked ;  some  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  took 
to  flight,  but  most  of  them  were  taken  and  tried.  Those  who  had  been 
co«niMllod  to  join  the  conspirators  were  pardoned ;  but  the  leaders  and 
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principal  instigators  suffered  death.  Under  apprehensions  lesnlting,  pro- 
bably, from  this  rebellion,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act, 
that  whoever  shall  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taugbt  to 
write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of 
writing  whatsoever,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sam  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Carolinas  were  frequently  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  war 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  Indian  tribes ; 
but  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  progress  of  these  colonies  was  no  longer 
retarded  from  tbat  cause.  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  colony  to  encourage  emigration,  appro- 
priated a  large  fund  for  bounties  to  foreign  Protestants,  and  such  industrious 
poor  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  should  resort  to  the  province 
within  three  years,  and  settle  on  the  inland  parts.  Two  townships,  each 
containing  forty-eight  thousand  acres,  were  laid  out ;  one  on  the  river 
Savannah,  called  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  other  on  the  waters  of  Santee,  at 
Long  Cane,  called  Londonderry.  Not  long  after,  the  colony  received  a 
considerable  accession  from  Germany. 

Beside  foreign  Protestants,  several  persons  emigrated  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  great  multitudes  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Carolina.  An 
accession  was  also  derived  from  the  northern  colonies,  from  which,  in  the 
space  of  one  year,  above  a  thousand  families  removed  thither.  To  these 
adventurers  lands  in  small  tracts  were  allotted  on  the  frontiers,  by  which 
means  the  back  settlements  soon  became  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
province,  while  the  whole  felt  the  important  benefits  resulting  from  such 
Qiccessions  to  its  population. 


GEORGIA. 

The  last  of  the  colonies  established  previous  to  the  war  of  independence 
was  Georgia.  A  company  of  wealthy  and  influential  individuals  obtained 
a  patent  from  George  ill.,  conferring  the  necessary  powers,  and  lost  no 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design.  In  November,  1733,  James  Ogle- 
thorpe embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Georgia,  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
persons,  destined  for  settlement  in  that  country.  In  the  following  January 
he  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  whence  he 
started  to  explore  the  territory  granted  by  the  patent.  He  selected  the 
present  site  of  Savannah  as  the  most  desirable  point  for  the  new  settlement 
Having  completed  a  fort  at  this  place,  and  put  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
defence,  he  next  sought  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  treat  with  them  for  a  share  of  their  possessions.  Having  made 
such  arrangements  as  seemed  to  insure  safety,  Oglethorpe  returned  to 
England,  carrying  with  him  several  Indians,  among  whom  was  Tomochi- 
chi,  a  chief  of  the  Creeks,  and  his  queen.  Here  they  remained  on  a  visit 
of  about  four  months. 

^  In  the  year  1740,  the  trustees  rendered  an  account  of  their  administri* 
tion.  At  that  time  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  emigrants  had  arrived 
in  the  colony ;  of  whom  more  than  fifteen  hundred  were  indigent  Eng- 
lishmen, or  persecuted  Protestants.  The  benefactions  from  government 
«ad  from  individuals  had  been  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  aad  it 
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was  computed  that,  for  every  person  transported  and  maintained  by  the 
tnistees,  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  had  been  expended.  The  hopes 
which  the  trustees  had  cherished,  that  the  colony  would  be  prosperous 
and  the  objects  of  their  benevolence  happy,  were  far  from  realized.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  and  the  nature  of  the 
restrictions  imposed,  that  the  plantations  languished,  and  continued  to  re» 
quire  the  contributions  of  the  charitable.  In  the  mean  time  events  were 
preparing  a  rupture  in  Europe,  and  a  war  between  England  and  Spain  ap« 
peared  inevitable.  The  plenipotentiaries,  appointed  for  settling  the  boun* 
daries  between  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  other  differences  and  misunder- 
standings subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  had  met  at  Pardo  in  conven- 
tion,  where  preliminary  articles  were  drawn  up ;  but  the  conference  ended 
to  the  satisfJEiction  of  neither  party.  The  merchants  had  lost  all  patience  un- 
der their  sufferings,  and  became  clamorous  for  letters  of  reprisisd,  which  at 
knffth  they  obtained ;  all  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  were  ordered  to 
their  stations,  and,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Spain  on  the  23d  of  October,  1739. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Greorg^a,  ge* 
neral  Oglethorpe  passed  over  to  Florida  with  four  hundred  select  men  of 
his  regiment,  and  a  considerable  party  of  Indians  ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
be  inarched  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  men, 
regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  fort  Moosa,  within  two  miles  of  St 
Augustine.  The  Spanish  garrison  evacuating  the  fort  on  his  approach, 
and  retiring  into  the  town,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the 
general  soon  discovering  that  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm  would 
be  presumptuous,  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  resolved,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  which  were  lying  at  anchor  off  Augustine 
bar,  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  Having  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions, he  summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  surrender ;  but,  secure  in 
Lis  strong-hold,  he  sent  him  for  an  answer  that  he  would  be  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  him  in  his  castle. 

Indignant  at  this  reply,  the  general  opened  his  batteries  against  the 
castle,  and  at  the  same  time  threw  a  number  of  shells  in  the  town.  The 
fire  was  returned  with  equal  spirit  from  the  Spanish  fort,  and  from  six 
half-galleys  in  the  harbor ;  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  the  cannon- 
ade, though  it  continued  several  days,  did  little  execution  on  either  side. 
It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  blockade,  the  Spanish  garrison  con- 
trived to  admit  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  a  large  supply 
of  provisions.  All  prospect  of  starving  the  enemy  being  lost,  the  army 
began  to  despair  of  forcing  the  place  to  surrender.  The  Carolina  troops, 
enfeebled  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dispirited  by  sickness,  and  fatigued 
by  fruitless  efforts,  marched  away  in  large  bodies.  The  naval  commander, 
in  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  his  provisions,  and  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes,  judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  his  fleet 
longer  on  that  coast.  The  general  himself  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  his 
regiment  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  disabled  by  sickness.  These 
combined  disasters  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  and 
Oglethorpe,  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret,  returned  to  Frederica. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  retaliate  by  the  in- 
cision of  Georgia,  intending,  if  successful,  to  subjugate  the  Carohnas  and 
On  receiving  information  of  their  approach,  general  Oglethorpo 
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solicited  assistance  from  South  Carolina :  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  colo- 
ny, entertaining  a  strong  prejudice  against  him,  and  terri6edby  the  danger 
Which  threatened  themselves,  determined  to  provide  only  for  their  own  safe 
ty,  though  without  avowing  their  intention.  General  Oglethorpe,  howe» 
ver,  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  assembled  seven  hun- 
dred men,  exclusive  of  a  body  of  Indians,  fixed  his  head -quarters  at  Fre* 
derica,  on  the  island  of  St.  Simon,  and,  with  this  small  bana,  determined  to 
encounter  whatever  force  might  be  brought  against  him.  It  was  his  m* 
most  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  enemy  until  a  reinforcement 
should  arrive  from  Carolina,  which  he  daily  and  anxiously  expected.  On 
the  last  day  of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail,  and 
having  on  board  more  than  three  thousand  men,  came  to  anchor  off  St.  Si* 
mon's  bay.  Notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  which  general  Oglethorpe 
could  oppose,  they  sailed  up  the  river  Altamaha,  landed  upon  the  island, 
and  there  erected  fortifications.  Convinced  that  his  small  force,  if  divided, 
must  be  entirely  inefficient,  Oglethorpe  assembled  the  whole  of  it  at  Pre* 
derica.  One  portion  he  employed  in  strengthening  his  fortifications ;  the 
Highlanders  and  Indians,  ranging  night  and  day  through  the  woods,  often 
attacked  the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  The  toil  of  the  troops  was  incessant; 
and  the  long  delay  of  the  expected  succors,  still  unexpectedly  withheld  by 
South  Carolina,  caused  the  most  gloomy  and  depressing  apprehensions. 

Oglethorpe,  at  length,  learning  by  an  English  prisoner  who  escaped  from 
the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  difierence  subsisted  between  the  troops  from  Cuba 
and  those  from  St.  Augustine,  so  as  to  occasion  a  separate  encampment, 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  while  thus  divided.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  woods,  he  marched  out  in  the  night  with  three  hun- 
dred chosen  men,  the  Highland  company  and  some  rangers,  with  the  in* 
tention  of  surprising  the  enemy.  Having  advanced  within  two  miles  of 
the  Spanish  camp,  he  halted  his  troop^^  and  went  forward  himself  with  a 
select  corps  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation.  While  he  was  endea<> 
voring  cautiously  to  conceal  his  approach,  a  French  soldier  of  his  partr 
discharged  his  musket,  and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines.  Thus  betrayed, 
he  hastened  his  return  to  Frederica,  and  endeavored  to  effect  by  stratagem 
what  could  not  be  achieved  by  surprise.  Apprehensive  that  the  deserter 
would  discover  to  the  enemy  his  weakness,  he  wrote  him  a  letter,  desirinf 
him  to  acquaint  the  Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  and 
the  ease  with  which  his  small  garrison  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  He  pressed 
him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an  attack ;  but,  if  he  could  not  pre- 
vail thus  far,  to  use  all  his  art  and  influence  to  persuade  them  to  stay  at 
least  three  days  more  at  fort  Simon ;  for  within  that  time,  according  to 
advices  he  had  just  received  from  Carolina,  he  should  have  a  reinforcement 
of  two  thousand  land  forces,  with  six  British  ships  of  war.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  a  caution  to  the  deserter  against  dropping  the  least  hint  of 
admiral  Vernon's  meditated  attack  upon  St.  Augustine,  and  with  an  as- 
surance that  for  his  service  he  should  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  British  king. 

Oglethorpe  gave  it  to  a  Spanish  prisoner,  who,  for  a  small  reward  toge- 
ther with  his  liberty,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  French  deserter.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  Spanish  camp,  however,  he  gave  the  letter,  as  Oglethorpe 
expected,  to  the  commander-m-chief,  who  instantly  put  the  deserter  m 
irons.  This  letter  perplexed  and  confounded  the  Spaniards ;  some  sua* 
{lectiBg  it  to  be  a  stratagem  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and  odben 
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The  occurrences  of  the  year  1772,  afforded  new  sources  of  mutual  ani- 
mosity. The  destruction  of  his  majesty's  revenue  schooner  Graspee,  was 
one  of  those  popular  excesses  which  highly  incensed  the  British  ministry. 
Lieutenant  Doddington,  who  commanded  that  vessel,  had  become  very 
obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  in 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  On  the  9tn  of  June,  the  Providence 
packet  was  sailing  into  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  lieutenant  Dodding- 
ton  thought  proper  to  require  the  captain  to  lower  his  colors.  This  the 
ciaptain  of  the  packet  deemed  repugnant  to  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  the 
Gaspee  fired  at  the  packet  to  bring  her  to :  the  American,  however,  still 
persisted  in  holding  on  her  course,  and  by  keeping  in  shoal  water,  dexte* 
rously  contrived  to  run  the  schooner  aground  in  the  chase. 

As  the  tide  was  upon  the  ebb,  the  Gaspee  was  set  fast  for  the  niffht,  and 
afforded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  retaliation ;  and  a  number  of  fishermen, 
aided  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pro* 
vidence,  being  determined  to  rid  themselves  oi  so  uncivil  an  inspector,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  manned  several  boats,  and  boarded  the  Graspee. 
The  lieutenant  was  wounded  in  the  affray ;  but,  with  every  thing  belong* 
ing  to  him,  he  was  carefully  conveyed  on  shore,  as  were  all  his  crew.  The 
vessel,  with  her  stores,  was  then  burnt ;  and  the  party  returned  unmolested 
to  their  homes.  When  the  governor  became  acquainted  with  this  event, 
he  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  oflend* 
ers,  and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would  confess  their  guilt.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  also  to  investigate  the  offence,  and  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice  ;  but,  after  remaining  some  time  in  session,  they  re- 
ported that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence,  and  thus  the  af&ir  terminated ; 
a  circumstance  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  inviolable  brotherhood  which 
then  united  the  people  against  the  government. 

Active  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  government  in  relation 
to  the  colonies,  had  for  some  time  been  principally  confined  to  Massachu- 
setts. The  other  colonists,  however,  had  not  been  idle  or  indifierent  spec- 
tators of  the  scenes  that  had  passed  in  Massachusetts.  To  remain  long  in 
their  present  state  seemed  impossible  ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  opposition 
by  force,  unity  of  action,  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  was  all  important.  To 
promote  this  object,  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  originated  what 
ultimately  proved  a  powerful  engine  of  resistance — a  committee  for  cor- 
responding with  the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies ;  and  by  this 
means  a  confidential  communication  and  interchange  of  opinions  was  kept 
Tip  between  them. 

The  British  government  determined  to  carry  the  duty  on  tea  into  effect, 
and  the  East  India  company  were  authorized  to  export  their  tea  free  of 
duties  to  all  places  whatever ;  by  which  means  it  could  be  furnished  more 
cheaply  in  America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

Confident  of  finding  a  market  at  their  reduced  prices,  the  company 
freighted  several  ships  with  that  article,  and  appointed  agents  for  the  dis- 
posal of  it.  Cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Boston.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  former  cities  sent  the  ships  back 
to  London ;  and  in  the  latter  the  tea  was  unloaded  and  stored  in  cellars, 
where  it  finally  perished. 

At  Boston,  before  the  vessels  arrived  with  it,  a  town  meeting  was  called 
to  devise  measure*  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  within  the  proviacex 
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and  their  lands ;  in  conseqnence  of  which,  queen  Mary,  escorted  by  a  larg" 
body  of  her  savage  subjects,  set  out  for  Savannah,  to  demand  from  the  pre 
sidcnt  and  council  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  in  the  province 

Several  interviews  between  the  magistrates  and  the  Indian  chiefs  tool 
place  on  this  strange  occurrence,  and  the  president  and  council  were  flit 
tering  themselves  with  the  idea  of  an  amicable  compromise  of  all  the  exkl 
ing  difficulties,  and  rejoicing  in  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  intercooni 
with  the  Creeks,  when  Mary,  excited  with  liquor,  and  disappointed  in  hm 
royal  views,  rushed  in  amongst  them  like  a  fury,  told  the  president  tin 
these  were  her  people,  that  he  had  no  business  with  them,  and  that  h 
should  soon  be  convinced  of  it  to  his  cost.  The  president  calmly  advim 
her  to  retire  to  her  lodgings,  and  forbear  to  poison  the  minds  of  th< 
Indians,  adding  that  he  would  otherwise  order  her  into  close  confinement 
upon  which,  turning  about  to  Malatche,  in  great  rage,  she  repeated,  witl 
some  ill-natured  comments,  what  the  president  had  said  ;  Malatche  sttito 
from  his  seat,  laid  hold  of  his  arms,  calling  upon  the  rest  to  foUow  his  ei 
ample,  and  dared  any  man  to  touch  the  queen.  The  whole  house  wti 
filled  in  a  moment  with  tumult  and  uproar ;  every  Indian  having  his  toma 
hawk  in  his  hand,  the  president  and  council  expected  nothing  but  instia 
death.  During  this  confusion,  captain  Jones,  who  commanded  the  guaid 
Very  seasonably  interposed,  and  ordered  the  Indians  immediately  to  sm 
tender  their  arms,  endeavoring,  however,  not  merely  to  overawe  then 
but  using  prudence  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities :  with  reluctance  tk 
Indians  submitted,  and  Mary  was  conveyed  to  a  private  room,  where  i 
guard  was  placed  over  her,  and  all  further  communication  with  the  Indi 
ans  denied  her  during  their  stay  in  Savannah.  Ultimately  the  jot-^tm 
queen  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  pretensions,  and  the  Indians  wer 
induced  to  depart,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  » 
long  harassed  by  their  turbulent  visit. 

The  wars  to  which  it  had  been  subject  had  much  retarded  the  progres 
of  the  colony,  and  in  1752  the  trustees  surrendered  their  charter  to  tl» 
king.  Georgia  thus  became  a  royal  government.  At  this  time  the  whol< 
exports  of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


FAENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS. 

The  formation  and  progress  of  all  the  colonies  which  constituted  th 
North  American  republic  at  the  era  of  its  independence,  have  now  bee 
traced  up  to  the  miadle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  period  cii 
cumstances  tended  rapidly  to  promote  that  federation  which  cventuall 
efiected  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  laid  the  basis  of  their  futai 
prosperity ;  indeed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war,  which  commence 
m  1756,  the  energies  of  the  colonies  were  so  united  in  the  attainment  c 
one  common  object,  that  the  generalization  of  their  political  history  froi 
that  period  is  not  only  rendered  preferable,  but  almost  inevitable. 

Not  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  progress  of  French  discovery,  it  is  soi 
cient  to  say  that  France  had  established  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawreoc 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  formed  the  bold  plan  of  unitiD 
these  points  by  a  chain  of  forts,  stretching  across  the  continent,  and  intenc 
«d  to  confine  the  English  colonists  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegfaanitf 
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h  their  northern  colonies,  the  military  strength  of  the  French  was  consi- 
derable ;  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  strongly  fortified ;  and  at  other 
points,  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  forts  of  lake  Champlain,  Niagara, 
Crown  Point,  Frontignac,  Ticonderoga,  and  several  others,  defended  the 
fcmtiers.  They  had  also  erected  a  considerable  fort  at  the  junction  of  the 
Alleghany  with  the  Monongahela,  then  called  Du  Quesne,  but  now  form- 
iiiff  the  site  of  Pittsburg. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  America  excited  a  strong  interest  in 
die  minds  of  the  British  government ;  and  deeming  war  inevitable,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  to  repel  force  by  force, 
tnd  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio.  These  orders 
were  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  to  form  a  union  of  the  colonies 
Ibr  more  elective  defence.  Delegates  had  already  been  appointed  to  meet 
at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Five  Nations ;  and  go- 
vernor Shirley  recommended  that  the  subject  of  union  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  convention.  The  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  had 
ample  powers  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  plan ;  those  from  Mary- 
hnd  were  instructed  to  observe  what  others  did ;  and  those  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  had 
no  instructions  at  all  on  the  subject.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians  was  thought  to  be  secured  be  a  distribution  of  presents,  the 
delegates  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  proposed 
confederation ;  and  the  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  govern- 
ment analogous  to  that  of  the  individual  colonies.  There  was  to  be  a 
gfand  council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  and  a 
president^neral,  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  the  power  of  negativing 
the  acts  of  the  council.  The  Connecticut  delegates,  however,  dissented 
from  this  plan,  because  it  placed  too  preponderating  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown. 

It  was  rejected  by  the  British  ministry  for  the  very  opposite  reason ;  they 
suggested,  however,  that  the  several  governors,  with  one  or  two  of  their 
counsellors,  should  meet  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  common  safety 
might  demand.  But  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  provision,  that  they 
might  draw  upon  the  British  treasury  for  all  necessary  sums,  which  par- 
liament would  undertake  to  repay  by  imposing  a  general  tax  upon  the 
colonies.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  sent  special  instructions  to  its 
agent  in  London  to  oppose  most  strenuously  any  measure  which  had  for 
its  object  the  establishment  of  taxes  on  the  colonies,  under  whatever  plea 
of  utility ;  and  Franklin,  to  whom  the  governor  of  Virginia  had  sent  the 
proposition  of  the  British  minister,  states  most  distinctly  in  his  letter  in 
reply,  the  reasons  which  would  ever  prevent  the  Americans  from  consent- 
ing to  such  a  proposal.  He  observes  that  it  would  inspire  universal  dis- 
content among  the  Americans  to  attempt  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  a 
parliament  where  they  were  not  represented ;  a  point  of  which  neither  the 
colonies  nor  the  British  government  ever  lost  sight,  from  this  period  till 
the  contest  it  originated  terminated  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  former 
from  its  dependence  on  the  British  crown. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1755,  the  British  government  despatched  general 
Braddock  to  America,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  expel  the  French,  and 
keep  possession  of  the  territory ;  and  preparations  having  been  made  by 
France  to  despatch  a  reinforcement  to  her  armies  in  CanadOt  admiral  Bos* 
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cawen  was  ordered  to  endeavor  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  before  it  shoald 
enter  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  April,  general  Braddock  met  iho 
governors  of  the  several  provinces  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon ;  one  against  Da 
Qucene,  to  be  commanded  by  general  Braddock ;  one  ag&inst  forts  I^ia- 
gara  and  Frontignac,  to  be  commanded  by  governor  Shirley ;  and  one 
against  Crown  Point,  to  be  commanded  by  general  Johnston.  TKis  last 
originated  with  Massachusetts,  and  was  to  be  executed  by  colonial  troops 
raised  in  New  England  and  New  York.  » 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  expeditions,  another,  wliich 
had  been  previously  concerted,  was  carried  on  against  the  French  forts  ia 
Nova  Scoiia.  This  province  was  settled  by  the  French,  but  was  ceded  to 
the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  lis  boundaries  not  having  been 
defined,  the  French  continued  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  English,  and  had  built  forts  for  their  defence.  To  gain  possession 
of  these  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  About  two  thousand  militia, 
cDinmanded  by  colonel  Winslow,  embarked  at  Boston ;  and  being  joined 
on  their  passage  by  three  hundred  regulars,  arrived  in  April  at  the  place 
of  their  destination.  The  forts  were  invested,  the  resistance  made  ivas 
trifling  and  ineffectual,  and  in  a  short  time  the  English  gained  entire  pos* 
session  of  the  province  according  to  their  own  definition  of  its  boundaries. 
Three  only  of  their  men  were  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  of  governors  was  dissolved,  general  Braddock 
proceeded  to  the  post  at  Wells'  Creek,  whence  the  army  commenced  its 
march  about  the  middle  of  June.  Their  progress  was  very  much  retarded 
by  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  road ;  and,  lest  the  enemy  should  have  time 
to  collect  in  great  force,  the  general  concluded  to  set  forward  with  twelve 
hundred  select  men,  while  colonel  Dunbar  should  follow  slowly  in  the 
rear,  with  the  main  body  and  the  heavy  baggage.  Colonel  Washington's 
regiment  had  been  split  into  separate  companies,  and  he  had  only  joined 
the- army  as  aid  to  the  general.  The  roughness  of  the  country  prevented 
the  advanced  corps  from  reaching  the  Monongahela  till  the  8th  of  July;. 
It  was  resolved  to  attack  Du  Quesne  the  very  ne;xt  day;  and  lieutenant* 
colonel  Gage  was  sent  in  front  with  thiee  hundred  British  regulars,  while 
the  general  himself  followed  at  some  distance  with  the  main  body.  He 
had  been  strongly  cautioned  by  colonel  Washington  to  provide  against  anr 
ambuscade,  by  sending  forward  some  provincial  companies  to  scour  the 
woods ;  but  he  held  the  provincials  and  the  enemy  in  equal  contempt 
The  Monongahela  was  crossed  the  second  time,  about  seven  miles  from 
Du  Quesne ;  and  the  army  was  pressing  forward  in  an  open  wood,  through 
high  and  thick  grass,  when  the  front  was  suddenly  thrown  into  disorder 
by  a  volley  from  small  arms.  The  main  body  was  formed  three  deep, 
and  brought  to  its  support :  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  fell; 
and  a  eessation  of  the  fire  led  general  Braddock  to  suppose  that  the  assail- 
ants had  fled ;  but  he  was  soon  attacked  with  redoubled  fury. 

Concealed  behind  trees,  logs,  and  rocks,  the  Indians  poured  upon  the 
troops  a  deadly  and  incessant  fire ;  officers  and  men  fell  thickly  aiouDd. 
and  the  survivors  knew  not  where  to  direct  their  aim  to  revenge  their 
slaughtered  comrades.  The  whole  body  was  again  thrown  into  confusion ; 
but  Qie  general,  obstinate  and  courageous,  refused  to  retreat ;  and  instead 
of  withdrawing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  muskets,  when 
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fteir  Tanks  might  easily  have  heen  formed  anew,  undertook  to  rally  them 
on  the  very  ground  of  attack,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  incessant  and 
deadly  fire.  He  persisted  in  these  efR>rts  until  five  horses  had  heen  shot 
under  him,  and  every  one  of  his  officers  on  horseback,  except  colonel 
Washington,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  general  at  length  fell, 
tnd  the  rout  became  universal.  The  troops  fled  precipitately  until  they 
met  the  division  under  Dunbar,  then  sixty  miles  in  the  rear.  Sixty«four 
officers  out  of  eighty-five,  and  about  half  of  the  privates,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  General  Bradddck  died  in  Dunbar's  camp;  and  the  whole 
umy,  which  appeara  to  have  been  panic  struck,  marched  back  to  Philadel* 
ihia.  The  provincial  troops,  whom  Braddock  had  so  lightly  esteemed, 
lisplayed  during  the  battle  the  utmost  calmness  and  courage.  Though 
)laced  in  the  rear,  thev  alone,  led  on  by  Washington,  advanced  against 
he  Indians,  and  covered  the  retreat ;  and  had  they  at  first  been  permitted 
o  engage  the  enemy  in  their  own  way,  they  would  easily  have  defeated 
hem. 

The  two  northern  expeditions,  though  not  so  disastrous,  failed  in  attain^ 
ng  their  proposed  objects.  The  campaign  of  1755  was  thus  utterly  un- 
nccessful.  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  but  no  desired  result 
vas  obtained.  By  the  failure  of  the  three  expeditions,  the  whole  frontier 
VBS  left  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.  The  second  campaign  was 
ilmost  as  pregnant  with  evil.  Montcalm  had  marched  against  Oswego, 
tnd  by  destroying  it  had  thrown  the  English  and  American  army  on  the 
lefensive.  No  successful  measures  were  put  in  operation  to  cany  out  the 
plans  of  the  colonists,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  the  followmg  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  a  council  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton,  composed  of  lord  Loudoun,  and  the  governors  of  the  New  Englaad  pro- 
vinces and  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  this  council  his  lordship  proposed  that  New 
England  should  raise  four  thousand  men  for  the  ensuing  campaign ;  and 
that  a  proportionate  number  should  be  raised  by  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. These  requisitions  were  complied  with ;  and  in  the  spring  his  lord- 
ship found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army.  Admiral 
Hotboum  arriving  in  the  beginning  of  July  at  Halifax  with  a  powerful 
squadron,  and  a  reinforcement  of  fivet  thousand  British  troops,  under  George 
viscount  Howe,  lord  Loudoun  sailed  from  New  York  with  six  thousand 
regulars,  to  join  those  troops  at  the  place  of  their  arrival.  Instead  of  the 
complex  operations  undertaken  in  previous  campaigns,  his  lordship  limited 
his  plan  to  a  single  object.  Leaving  the  posts  on  the  lakes  strongly  garri- 
soned, he  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  disposable  force  against  Louisbourc^ ; 
Halifax  having  been  determined  on  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
fleet  and  army  destined  for  the  expedition.  Information  was,  however, 
soon  received,  that  a  French  fleet  had  lately  sailed  from  Brest ;  that  Lou- 
isbourg  was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  regulars,  exclusive  of  provincials ; 
and  that  it  was  also  defended  by  seventeen  line-of-battle  ships,  which  were 
moored  in  the  harbor.  There  being  no  hope  of  success  against  so  formi- 
dable a  force,  the  enterprise  was  deferred  to  the  next  year ;  the  general 
and  admiral  on  the  last  of  August  proceeded  to  New  York ;  and  the  pro- 
vincials were  dismissed. 

The  marquis  De  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
men.  and  laid  siege  to  fort  William  Henry.    The  garrison  at  this  fort 
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consisted  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  regafaiTS,  and  it»  fbrtificatfonv 
were  strong  and  in  very  good  order ;  and  for  the  additional  security  of  this 
important  post,  general  Webb  was  stationed  at  fort  Edward  with  an  army 
of  four  thousand  men.  The  French  commander,  however,  urged  his  ap- 
proaches with  such  vigor,  that,  within  six  days  after  the  investment  of  the 
fort,  colonel  Monro,  the  commandant,  having  in  vain  solicited  succor  from 
general  Webb,  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  by  capitulation.  The  gar- 
rison was  to  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  against  the 
Indians  until  within  the  reach  of  fort  Edward  ;  but  the  next  morning,  a 
great  number  of  Indians,  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  lines,  begai^ 
to  plunder ;  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  fell  upon  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whom  they  immediately  massacred.  Their  appetite  for  carnage 
being  excited,  the  defenceless  troops  were  attacked  ^\ith  fiend-like  fur)\ 
Monro  in  vain  implored  Montcalm  to  provide  the  stipulated  guard,  and  the 
massacre  proceeded.  All  was  turbulence  and  horror.  On  every  side 
savages  were  butchering  and  scalping  their  wretched  victims.  Their  hide- 
ous yells,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  frantic  shrieks  of  others  shrink- 
ing  from  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  were  heard  by  ihe  French  unmoved. 
The  fury  of  the  savages  was  permitted  to  rage  without  restraint  until  fif» 
leen  hundred  were  killed,  or  hurried  captives  into  the  wilderness.  The 
day  after  this  awful  tragedy,  major  Putnam  was  sent  with  his  rangers  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  lake^ 
their  rear  was  hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  musket-shot.  The  prospect  was 
horrible  in  the  extreme ;  the  fort  demolished ;  the  barracks  and  buildings 
yet  burning ;  innumerable  fragments  of  human  carcasses  still  broiled  in 
the  decaying  fires ;  and  dead  bodies,  mangled  with  tomahawks  and  scalp- 
ing knives,  in  all  the  wantonness  of  Indian  barbarity,  were  everywhere 
scattered  around.  Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  in  America  ;  happily 
forming  the  last  of  a  series  of  disasters,  resulting  from  folly  and  misma* 
nagemenl,  rather  than  from  want  of  means  and  military  strength. 

The  British  nation  was  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  change  his  councils.  At  the  head  of  the  new  ministry  he 
placed  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  under 
whose  administration  public  confidence  revived,  and  the  nation  seemed 
inspired  with  new  life  and  vigor.  He  'was  equally  popular  in  both  hemi* 
spheres.  Lord  Loudoun  was  replaced  by  general  Abercrombie,  who,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1758,  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  the  most  powerful  army  ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  points  of  attack  were  marked  out  for  this  campaign ;  the  first 
Louisbourg ;  the  second  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third, 
fort  Du  Quesne.  Its  result  was  highly  honorable  to  the  British  arms.  Of 
the  three  expeditions,  two  completely  succeeded,  and  the  leader  of  the 
third  had  made  an  important  conquest.  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  reduced, 
supplied  with  a  new  garrison,  and  its  name  changed  to  Pittsburg.  As 
usual,  the  Indians  joined  the  strongest  side.  A  peace  was  concluded  with 
all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes ;  and  the  frontier  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  once  more  relieved  froa 
the  terrors  of  fire  and  scalping  knives. 

To  the  commanding  talents  of  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  which  ihey  in- 
»pired,  this  change  of  fortune  must  be  chiefiy  attributed ;  and  in  no  respect 
wexe  these  talenta  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  choice  of  men  to 


tiecQte  his  plana.  The  adjutages  of  this  campaign  had,  howereri  been 
purchased  by  an  expensive  effort  and  corresponding  exhaustion  of  provincial 
itren^ ;  and,  when  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  ritt  to  the  several  gover- 
nors induced  the  colonies  to  resolve  upon  making  the  most  vigorous  prepa- 
ration for  the  next,  they  soon  discovered  that  their  resources  were  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  their  zeal. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  was  resolved  to  signalize  the-  year 
1759  by  the  complete  conquest  of  Canada.  The  plan  of  the  campaign 
was,  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  the  French  possessions  by 
three  difierent  routes,  and  attack  all  their  strong-holds  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  A^  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  army,  brigadier-general  Wolfe, 
a  young  officer  who  had  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg, 
was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  escorted  by  a 
strong  fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  troops.  The  central  and  main  army, 
composed  of  British  and  provincials,  was  to  be  conducted  against  Ticonde- 
loga  and  Crown  Point  by  general  Amherst,  the  new  commander-in-chief^ 
who,  after  making  himself  master  of  these  places,  was  to  proceed  over  lake 
Champlain  and  by  the  way  of  Richelieu  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  andy 
descending  that  river,  form  a  junction  with  general  Wolfe  before  the  walls 
of  Quebec.  The  third  army,  to  be  composed  principally  of  provincials, 
reinforced  bv  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  was  to  be  commanded  by 
general  Prideaux,  who  was  to.lead  this  division  first  against  Niagara,  and, 
after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  to  embark  on  lake  Ontario,  and  proceed 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  against  Montreal.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  re- 
cent author,  *  Had  the  elements  been  laid,  and  the  enemy  spell-bound,  the 
whole  of  this  brilliant  plan  could  not  have  helped  succeeding.'  This  sen- 
tence, however,  betrays  a  very  limited  view  of  a  plan  that  was  well  worthy 
of  the  mind  of  Pitt.  In  this  arrangement  immediate  advantage  was  not 
sacrificed ;  while  the  more  remote  results  exhibited  a  prospect  highly  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  leaders,  and  to  arouse  all  the  energies 
of  the  troops.  It  is  in  thus  affording  motives  which  tend  to  bring  physical 
force  into  most  eflective  and  persevering  action,  that  intellectual  superiority 
becomes  manifest,  confounding  the  calculations  of  ordinary  minds. 

Early  in  the  winter,  general  Amherst  commenced  preparations  for  his 
part  of"^  the  enterprise  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  of  May  that  his  troops 
were  assembled  at  Albany  ;  and  it  was  as  late  as  the  22d  of  July,  when  he 
appeared  before  Ticonderoga.  As  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain 
had  prevented  France  from  sending  out  reinforcements,  none  of  the  posts 
in  this  quarter  were  able  to  withstand  so  great  a  force  as  that  of  general 
Amherst.  Ticonderoga  was  immediately  abandoned;  the  example  was 
followed  at  Crown  Point ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  enemy  seemed 
to  think  of  preserving  their  province  was  by  retarding  the  English  army 
with  shows  of  resistance  till  the  season  of  operation  should  be  past,  or  till, 
by  the  gradual  concentration  of  their  forces,  they  should  become  numerous 
enough  to  make  an  effectual  stand.  From  Crown  Point  they  retreated  to 
IsIe-aux-Noix,  where  general  Amherst  understood  there  was  a  body  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  several  armed  vesselsr 
The  English  made  g^eat  exertions  to  secure  a  naval  superiority ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  succession  of  adverse  storms  upon  the  lake,  they  would  most 
probably  have  accomplished  the  original  design  of  forming  a  junction  at. 
Quebec,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Pmntr 
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In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  against  Niagara,  general  Prideaaz  had 
embarked  with  an  army  on  lake  Ontario ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  landed 
without  opposition  within  about  three  miles  of  the  fort,  which  he  invested 
in  form.  While  directing  the  operations  of  the  siege  he  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cohorn,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson. 
That  general,  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  vigor  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
cessor, pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  an  intrepidity  that  soon  brought 
the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  French,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing  a  post  which  was  a  key  to 
their  interior  empire  in  America,  had  collected  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  from  the  neighboring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu* 
Isle,  with  which,  and  a  party  of  Indians,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  raise 
the  siege.  Apprised  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle,  general  Johnson 
ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and  regular  foot, 
to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortress ;  placed  the 
auxiliary  Indians  on  his  flanks ;  and,  together  with  this  preparation  for  an 
engagement,  took  effectual  measures  for  securing  his  fines,  and  bridling 
the  garrison.  About  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Jaly,  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war-whoop  from  the  hostile  Indians 
was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French  charged  with  ereat  impetuosity,  bat 
were  received  with  firmness ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were  completely 
routed.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson 
the  next  morning  opened  negotiations  with  the  French  commandant ;  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  capitulation  was  signed.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  and  seven  men,  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  be 
embarked  on  the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York ;  and  the  women  and 
children  were  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.  The  reduction  of  Niagara  effec- 
tually cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

The  expedition  against  the  capital  of  Canada  was  the  most  daring  and 
important.  Strong  by  nature,  and  still  stronger  by  art,  Quebec  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America ;  and  every  attempt 
against  it  had  failed.  It  was  now  commanded  by  Montcalm,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  reputation ;  and  its  capture  must  have  appeared  chimerical 
to  any  one  but  Pitt.  He  judged  rightly,  however,  that  the  boldest  and 
most  dangerous  enterprises  are  often  the  most  successful,  especially  when 
committed  to  ardent  minds  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  emulous  of 
glory.  Such  a  mind  he  had  discovered  in  general  Wolfe,  whose  conduct 
at  Louisbourg  had  attracted  his  attention.  He  appointed  him  to  conduct 
the  expedition,  and  gave  him  for  assistants  brigadier-generals  Monckton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray ;  all,  like  himself,  young  and  ardent.  Early  in 
the  season  he  sailed  from  Halifax  with  eight  thousand  troops,  and,  near 
the  last  of  June,  landed  the  whole  army  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  a  few 
miles  below  Quebec.  From  this  position  he  could  take  a  near  and  distinct 
view  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  These  were  so  great,  that  even  the 
bold  and  sanguine  Wolfe  perceived  more  to  fear  than  to  hope.  In  a  lettei 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  before  commencing  operations,  he  declared  that  he  saw 
but  little  prospect  of  reducing  the  place. 

Quebec  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  lower  town  lies  between  the  river  and  a 
bold  and  lofty  eminence,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  far  to  the  westwanL 
At  the  top  of  this  eminence  is  a  plain,  upon  which  the  upper  town  is  situa- 
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ted.  Below,  ot  east  of  the  city,  is  the  rivet  St.  Chailes,  whose  channel  is 
longh,  and  whose  bonks  are  steep  and  broken.  At  k  short  distance  far- 
ther down  is  the  MontmoTency  ;  and  between  these  two  Tivere.aod  reaching 
from  one  to  the  otber,  vns  encamped  the  French  army,  strongly  entrench- 
ed, and  at  least  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  English.  General  Wolfe 
took  possession  of  Point  Leri,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  lAeie  erected  batteries  against  the  town.     The  cannonade  which  waa 


kept  tip,  though  it  destroyed  many  houses,  made  but  little  impreBsioii  on 
the  \roTla,  which  were  too  strong  and  too  remote  to  be  materially  afiected  ; 
their  elevation,  at  the  same  time,  placing  ihem  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fleet. 

Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  place,  unless  he  could 
erect  batteries  on  the  nor^  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided 
on  more  daring  measures.  The  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a 
considerable  distance  above  Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky  as  to  render  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  im practicable.  If  an  attempt  were  made 
below  the  town,  the  river  Montmorency  passed,  and  the  French  driven 
from  their  entrenchments,  the  St.  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  per- 
haps an  insuperable  barrier.  With  every  obstacle  fully  in  view,  Woife, 
heroically  observing  that '  a  victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties,'  resolved 
to  pass  tne  Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an  engagement.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  thirteen  companies  of  English  grenadiers, 
and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal  Americans,  were  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  while  two  divisions,  under  generals  Townshend  and 
Murray,  prepared  to  cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  attack  first  a 
redoubt,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  e  n  Irene  bin  ents,  in  the  belief  that  the  French,  by  attempt- 
ing to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement ;  or,  if  they  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt, 
that  he  could  afterwards  examine  their  situation  with  coolness,  and  advan- 
tageously regulate  bis  future  operations. 

On  (be  approach  of  the  British  troops  the  redoubt  wu  evacuated  i  and 
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vonred  their  lesther  cariouch  boies.    Arnold  and  his  jnity  at 
arrived  ai  Point  Leri,  opposite  the  town  of  Quebec :  but  in 
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of  inrormaiioti  the  British  had  received,  by  the  treacheiy  of  the  Indian  la 
whom  ATOold  had  intrusted  a  letter  to  general  Schuyler,  the  boats  wnJch 
he  expected  to  find  there  to  transport  his  tioops  actosa  the  river  had  bea 
removed,  and  the  enemy  were  no  longer  in  a  slate  to  be  surprised.  At- 
iiold,  however,  was  not  lo  be  deterred  from  attempting  something'  agaiait 
ilie  town;  be  calculated  strongly  upon  ihc  defection  of  the  inbabitanu: 
and  having  supplied  himself  with  canoes,  he  crossed  the  river  tu  the  night, 
and  gained  posse^^sion  of  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Here,  though  he  had 
uo  aniilerv,  and  scarcely  half  the  number  of  men  that  composed  the  gar- 
rison of  the  town,  he  made  a  bold  experiment  to  try  the  loyally  of  th« 
euemy'9  troops,  by  seniliiig  a  Ang  lo  summon  them  lo  surrender.  But  M 
message  would  be  admitted,  and  Arnold  found  himself  compelled  to  reiin 
to  more  coinfurtable  quarters,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  general 
Uonigomery. 

General  Carleion,  who,  as  we  have  already  slated,  had  arrived  at  Que- 
h«c,  had  taken  the  best  measures  for  its  defence,  and  naa  prepared  to  fe- 
t-eive  him.  In  a  few  davs  the  American  general  opened  a  six-gun  battery 
kilhin  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  wnlls  ;  but  his  artillery  was  toe 
light  to  make  a  breach,  and  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  amuse  tha 
enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  purpose.  After  continuing  a  riege  nearly 
B  month,  he  resolved  on  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  esca- 
iiide.  To  distract  the  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  tht 
upper  town  by  two  divisions  of  the  army  under  majors  Brown  and  Liv'Qg- 
stoD,  while  two  real  attacks  on  onposite  sides  of  the  lower  town  were  mads 
by  two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  Early  in  tha 
morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  sevnal 
divuions  moved  to  the  a$sauh  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
covered  the  assailants  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy-  Montgomery,  at  tha 
head  of  the  New  York  troops,  advanced  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  Aaaca 
de  Mare,  under  caps  Diamond. 
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ibout  a  mfle  above  the  city.  The  beach  was  shelving,  the  bank  hig^  and 
precipitous,  and  the  only  path  by  which  it  could  be  scaled,  was  now  de- 
fended by  a  captain's  guard  and  a  battery  of  four  guns.  Colonel  Howe, 
with  the  van,  soon  clambered  up  the  rocks,  drove  away  the  guard,  and 
seized  upon  the  battery.  The  army  landed  about  an  hour  before  day,  and 
by  daybreak  was  marshalled  on  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

Montcalm  could  not  at  first  believe  the  intelligence ;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
was  assured  of  its  truth,  he  made  all  prudent  haste  to  decide  a  battle  which 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid.  Leaving  his  camp  at  Montmorency, 
he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  English 
anny.  No  sooner  did  Wolfe  observe  this  movement,  than  he  began  to 
fisrm  his  order  of  battle.  His  troops  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the 
Looisbourg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
Monckton,  and  the  left  by  general  Murray.  The  right  flank  was  covered 
by  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  and  the  rear  and  left  by  Howe's  light  infan- 
try. The  form  in  which  the  French  advanced  indicating  an  intention  to 
outflank  the  left  of  the  English  army,  general  Townshend  was  sent  with 
the  battalion  of  Amherst,  and  the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  to 
that  part  of  the  line,  and  they  were  formed  en  potence,  so  as  to  present  a 
doulue  front  to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment, 
drawn  op  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  intervals.  The  dispositions  made 
by  the  French  general  were  not  less  masterly.  The  right  and  left  wings 
were  composed  about  equally  of  European  and  colonial  troops.  The  cen- 
tre consisted  of  a  colunm,  formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen 
hundred  Indians  and  Canadians,  excellent  marksmen,  advancing  in  front, 
Kieened  by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire 
proved  fatal  to  many  British  officers,  but  it  was  soon  silenced  by  the  steady 
fire  of  the  English. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced 
briskly  to  the  charge,  and  the  action  soon  became  general.  Montcalm 
having  taken  post  on  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe  on  the  right 
of  the  English,  the  two  generals  met  each  other  where  the  battle  was 
most  severe.  The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  until  the  French  had 
advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line,  and  then,  by  a  general  discharge, 
made  terrible  havoc  among  their  ranks.  The  fire  of  the  English  was 
▼ifforously  maintained,  and  the  enemy  everywhere  yielded  to  it.  Greneral 
Wolfe,  who,  exposed  in  the  front  of  his  battalions,  had  been  wounded  in 
die  wrist,  betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round 
liis  arm,  and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon  after,  he  received  a 
shot  in  the  groin ;  but,  concealing  the  wound,  he  was  pressing  on  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  when  a  third  ball  pierced  his 
breast.*     The  army,  not  disconcerted  by  his  fall,  continued  the  action  un- 

*  On  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  Wolfe  was  conveyed  into  the  rear,  where,  careless 
about  himself,  he  discovered,  in  the  agonies  of  death,,  the  most  anxious  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  the  day.  From  extreme  faintness,  he  had  reclined  his  head  on  the 
arm  of  an  officer,  but  was  soon  aroused  by  the  cry  of  *  They  fly,  they  fly !'  *  Who  fly  V 
exclaimed  the  dying  hero.  'The  French,'  answered  his  aiiendant.  '  Then,'  said  he, '  I 
die  contented,'  and  immediately  expired.  A  death  mure  full  of  military  glory  has  sel- 
dom  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  celebrateil  by  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 
General  Wolfe  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  lie  {xtssesvt  d  those  military  talents, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportunity  of  action.  '  ;o  tniKierate  his  ardor, 
expand  his  liEtcaUies,  and  give  to  his  intuitive  perception  and  scicniitic  knowledge  tha 
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der  Monckton,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  batwbo,  receiving 
a  ball  through  his  body,  soon  yielded  the  command  to  general Townshend. 
Montcalm,  Sghting  in  front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal  wound 
about  the  same  time ;  and  general  Senezergus,  the  second  in  command 
also  fell. 

The  British  grenadiers  pressed  on  with  their  bayonets.  General  Mur- 
ray, briskly  advancing  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre 
of  the  French  array.  The  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords,  com- 
pleted the  confusion  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  having  lost  their  first  and 
second  in  command,  the  right  and  centre  of  the  French  were  entirely 
driven  from  the  field ;  and  the  left  was  following  the  example,  when  Bou- 
gainville appeared  in  the  rear,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  English.  Two  battalions  and  twopieces 
of  artillery  were  detached  to  meet  him ;  but  he  retired,  and  the  British 
troops  were  left  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  English.  The  corps  of  French 
regulars  was  almost  entirely  annihilated.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
English  army  did  not  amount  to  six  hundred  men.  Although  Quebec 
was  still  strongly  defended  by  its  fortifications,  and  mightpossibly  be  re- 
lieved by  Bougainville,  or  from  Montreal,  yet  general  Townshend  had 
scarcely  finished  a  road  in  the  bank  to  get  up  his  heavy  artillery  for  a 
siege,  when  the  inhabitants  capitulated,  on  condition  that  during  the  war 
they  might  still  enjoy  their  own  civil  and  religious  rights.  A  garrison  of 
five  thousand  men  was  left  under  general  Murray,  and  the  fleet  sailed  out 
•of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submission  of  Ca- 
nada. The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which,  af^er  the  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal,  and  which  still  consisted  of  tea 
Wtalions  of  regulars,  had  been  reinforced  by  six  thousand  Canadian 
inilitia,  and  a  body  of  Indians.  With  these  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had 
succeeded  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
voup  de  main  during  the  winter ;  but,  on  reconnoitring,  he  found  the  out- 
posts so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  he 
postponed  the  enterprise  until  spring.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as  to  admit  a  transportation  by 
•water,  his  artillery,  military  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  were  embarked  at 
Montreal,  and  fell  down  the  river  under  convoy  of  six  frigates ;  and  M.  de 
Levi,  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at  Point  au  Trem- 
ble, within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec. 

General  Murray,  to  whom  the  care  of  maintaining  the  English  conquest 
had  been  intrusted,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it;  but  his 
troops  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  by  the 
want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that  instead  of  five  thousand,  the 

correctness  of  judgment  perfected  by  experience/  would  have  'placed  him  on  alefrf 
^ih  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age  or  nation.' — Montcalm  was  every  war 
worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of  Wolfe.  He  had  the  truest  military  genius  of  any  oflScer 
whom  the  French  had  ever  employed  in  America.  After  he  had  received  his  mofial 
wound,  he  was  carried  into  the  city  ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  mortal,  his  r^ 
was,  *  I  am  glad  of  it.'  On  being  told  that  he  could  survive  but  a  few  hours,  <So  much 
th«  bettoTf'  he  replied ;  *  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.' 


wngiBti  number  of  Us  garrison,  there  were  hot  aft  tills  time  above  three 
thousand  men  fit  for  service.  With  this  small  but  valiant  body  he  re* 
aolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April  marched 
oat  to  the  heights  of  Abiaham,  where,  near  Sillery,  he  attacked  the  French 
under  M.  de  Levi  with  great  impetuosity.  He  was  received  with  firmness ; 
ind,  after  a  fierce  encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked,  and  in  danger  of 
Mng  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  he  called  off  his  troops,  and  retired 
nto  the  city.  In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  English  was  near  a  thousand 
nen,  and  that  of  the  French  stiB  ^eater.  The  French  general  lost  no  time 
n  improving  his  victory.  On  the  very  evening  t)f  the  battle  he  opened 
renches  before  the  town,  but  it  was  the  11th  of  May  before  he  could 
Qount  his  batteries,  and  bring  his  guns  to  bear  en  the  fortifications.  By 
hat  time  general  Murray,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions, 
lad  completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  so  numerous  an  artillery  on 
lis  ramparts,  that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and 
n  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.  A  British  fleet  most  op^rtunely 
miving  a  few  days  after,  M.  de  Levi  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and 
[irecipitately  retired  to  Montreal.  Here  the  marquis  de  Vandreuil,  gover^ 
■or-general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  determined  to 
Daloe  his  last  stand.  For  this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments. 
Old  collected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved  upon  the  atter  annihila* 
lion  of  the  French  power  in  Canada ;  and  general  Amherst  prepared  to 
overwhelm  it  with  an  irresistible  superiority  of  numbers.  Almost  on  the 
Mme  day,  the  armies  from  Quebec,  from  lake  Ontario,  and  from  lake 
Champlain,  were  concentrated  before  Montreal ;  a  capitulation  was  imme- 
diately signed ;  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and,  indeed,  all  New  France, 
■arrendered  to  the  English.  The  French  troops  were  to  be  carried  home ; 
■ad  the  Canadians  to  retain  their  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

The  history  of  modern  Europe,  with  whose  destiny  that  of  the  colonies 
was  closely  interwoven,  may  be  designated  as  the  annals  of  an  iatennina- 
Ue  war.  Her  sovereigns,  ever  having  the  oily  words  of  peace  on  their 
lips,  have  seldom  had  recourse  to  the  olive  branch  but  as  the  signal  of  a 
truce,  the  duration  of  which  should  be  coeval  with  the  reinvigoration  of 
military  strength.  It  was  thus  with  France  en  the  present  occasion. 
Squally  unsuccessful  on  both  continents,  and  exhausted  oy  her  strenuous 
aaa  continued  efforts,  she  was  at  length  induced  to  maKe  overtures  of 
peace ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  train  for  adjustment,  when 
the  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  an  attempt  of  the  court  of  Versaillesi 
to  mingle  the  politics  of  Spain  and  of  Germany  with  the  disputes  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  A  secret  family  compact  between  the  Bour- 
Imhis  to  support  each  other  through  evil  and  good,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
liad  rendered  Spain  desirous  of  war,  and  induced  France  once  more  to  try 
her  fortune.  As  the  mterests  of  the  two  nations  were  now  identified,  it 
only  remained  for  England  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  hostility  against 
Spain.  The  coionies  of  New  England,  being  chiefly  interested  in  the 
VMuction  of  the  West  India  islands,  famished  a  considerable  body  of 
traops  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  large  fleet  was  desnatched  from  England  ; 
the  land  forces  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
aeeond  year,  Grreat  Britain  had  taken  the  impoxtant  city  of  Havannah,  the 
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of  the  Glasgow  sloop  of  war,  and  two  floating  batteries,  firom  wkkh  diey 
sustained  their  greatest  loss. 

The  British  troops  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  engagement,  that  us 
pursuit  was  ordered ;  and,  indeed,  a  pursuit  could  have  serred  no  good 
purpose,  as  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  at  a  small  dislanes 
beyond  the  neck,  and  the  royal  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  encoonter 
it.  They  were  protected  merely  by  the  ships  of  war  and  floating  batteries 
in  the  nvers  Charles  and  Medford.  The  battle  lasted  about  an  hoor, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  there  was  an  incessant  Uaae  of 
musketry  from  the  American  line. 

This  was  a  severe  battle ;  and,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  the  British ;  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  dbtadunent 
fell.  According  to  the  return  made  by  general  Gage,  they  lost  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty-four  men ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  whom  were  shin 
on  the  field,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Nineteen 
commissioned  officers  were  killed,  and  seventy  wounded ;  among  the  tw- 
iner was  major  Pitcaim,  whose  inconsiderate  conduct  at  Lexington  had 
occasioned  the  first  shedding  of  blood. 

Among  the  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  were  seyeral  lamented 
officers ;  but  the  death  of  general  Warren  was  particularly  regretted. 
profession  this  gentleman  was  a  physician  of  unsullied  reputation. 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture ;  but  when  an  appeal  ts 
arms  became  unavoidable  he  joined  the  colonial  standard. 

After  the  engagement  the  British  intrenched  themselves  on  Banker's 
hill,  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the  Americans  on  Prospect  hill,  at  a  smaU 
distance  in  front  of  them.  The  colonists  had  been  driven  from  their  in- 
trenchments ;  the  royal  troops  had  sufiered  severely  in  the  battle,  and  no- 
ther  party  was  forward  to  renew  the  conflict  Each  fortified  his  post,  and 
stood  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  general  Washington,  accompanied  by  general  Lee 
and  several  other  officers  of  rank,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  the  head-quarteis 
of  the  provincial  army.  On  his  journey  he  had  everywhere  been  received 
with  much  respect,  and  escorted  by  companies  of  gentlemen,  who  Tolnn- 
teered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 

The  existence  of  armed  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  colonies  has  already 
been  adverted  to.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was 
perceived  that  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by  employing  armed 
vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting  provisions  from 
any  places  accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  ships  loaded 
with  military  stores.  Before  the  subject  of  a  naval  armament  was  taken 
up  by  congress,  it  appears  that  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  had  each  of  them  two  vessels,  at  least,  fitted,  armed,  and 
equipped  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Subsequently,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  ves- 
sels to  defend  the  sea-coast  of  America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and 
condemn  all  vessels  that  should  be  found  infesting  the  same.  Shortly 
afterwards,  a  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  fitting  out  a  naval  armament,  brought  in  their  report,  which  was 
adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  fit  out  for  sea  thirteen  ships,  five  of  thirty-two 
guns,  five  of  twenty -eight,  and  three  of  twenty-four  guns ;  a  committee 
was  nominated,  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  with  aU 
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hgust  Financial  embarrassments  called  forth  the  erroneoas  policy  into 
iction,  which,  as  often  happens  in  private  life,  deeply  aggravated  the  evil 
it  was  designed  to  remedy ;  and  the  attempt  to  wring  a  few  thousands  per 
uinam  from  the  colonists,  terminated  in  plunging  Great  Britain  into  debt. 
ind  in  depriving  her  of  an  immense  territory,  which,  under  a  just  and 
liberal  management,  might  still  have  continued  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
mendages  of  the  British  crown. 

Plans  of  laying  internal  taxes,  and  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  colo- 
lies,  had  been  at  various  times  suggested  to  the  ministry,  and  particularly 
0  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  statesman,  however,  was  too  wise  and  saga- 
aoas  to  adopt  them.  '  I  will  leave  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,'  mtl- 
tcle  answered, '  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage 
ban  I  have,  and  be  less  friendly  to  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a 
Hunm  with  me,'  he  added,  *  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the 
mde  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  utmost  latitude ;  nay,  it  has  been 
lecessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for, 
ly  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  and  growing  foreign  commerce,  if 
bey  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  two 
rears  afterwards,  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  this  gain  will  be 
n  his  majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labor  and  product  of  this  kingdom,  as 
mmense  quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  manufactures  go  thither ;  and  as 
liey  increase  in  the  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be 
ranted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution 
ind  laws.'  The  first  Pitt,  also,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  repeal  of 
he  stamp  act,  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  several  preceding  administra* 
ions,  says, '  None  of  these  thought,  or  even  dreamed,  of  robbing  the  colo-^ 
lies  of  their  constitutional  rights.  That  was  reserved  to  mark  an  era  of 
be  late  administration ;  not  that  there  were  wanting  some,  when  I  had 
lie  honor  to  serve  his  majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  bum  my  fingers  with 
in  American  stamp  act.  With  the  enemy  at  their  back,  with  our  bayonets 
It  their  breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  perhaps  the  Americans  would 
lave  submitted  to  the  imposition ;  but  it  would  have  been  taking  an  unge^^ 
lerous  and  unjust  advantage.' 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  individual  of  the 
British  cabinet,  at  any  period,  relative  to  drawing  a  revenue  directly  from 
lie  colonies,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  make^the  attempt  until  after 
lie  reduction  of  the  French  power  in  America.  This  was  deemed  a  favor- 
ible  moment  to  call  upon  the  Americans  for  taxes,  to  assist  in  the  payment 
if  a  debt,  incurred,  as  was  alleged,  in  a  great  measure,  for  their  protection 
igainst  a  powerful  enemy,  now  no  longer  an  object  of  their  dread.*  A 
British  statesman  should  have  reflected,  that,  if  the  Americans  were  re-> 
leved  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemy,  they  no  longer  required  the 
ifotection  of  the  parent  country  against  that  enemy ;  and  that  the  strong- 
lai  hold  on  their  dependence  was  gone  when  Canada  was  gained. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  had  scarcely  been  effected,  when  rumors  were 
iztensively  prevalent  that  a  different  system  of  government  was  about  to 
18  adopted  by  the  parent  state ;  that  the  charters  would  be  taken  away, 
Lod  the  colonies  reduced  to  royal  governments.  The  ofiicers  of  the  cus-^ 
oms  began  to  enforce  with  strictness  all  the  acts  of  parliament  regulating 

♦  fxUda,  vol.  i.  p.  157, 
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congress,  t^refore,  was  justly  afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  pennacetit  aniiT. 
Jealousy  of  a  standing  army  had  also  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mm* 
tary  arrangements  of  America.  Indeed  this  spirit  early  insinuated  itaetf 
into  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  colonies,  and  was  displayed  in  many  of 
their  measures :  an  indication  of  this  feeling  appeare  in  the  address  pre- 
sented by  the  provincial  assembly  of  New  York  to  general  WashingtoB* 
while  on  his  journey  to  the  American  camp.  '  We  have  the  fullest  assa* 
ranee,'  say  they,  *  that  whenever  this  important  contest  shall  be  decided« 
by  that  fondest  wish  of  each  American  soul,  an  accommodation  with*  our 
mother  country,  you  ^411  cheerfully  resign  the  important  deposnt  committed 
lo  your  hands,  and  reassume  the  character  of  our  worthiest  citizen.' 

The  want  of  subordination  was  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  witli 
which  the  commander-in-chief  had  to  contend  ;  he  soon  made  the  alanning 
discovery,  that  there  was  no  more  powder  than  would  furnish  each  man 
with  nine  cartridges.  Although  this  dangerous  deficiency  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  enemy,  yet  the  want  of  bayonets,  which  was  very  con* 
siderable,  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The  army  was  also  so  destitate  of 
tents  as  to  be  unavoidably  lodged  in  barracks,  a  circumstance  extremely 
unfavorable  to  sudden  movements,  to  health,  and  to  discipline.  There 
was  no  commissary-general,  and  therefore  no  systematic  arrangement  for 
obtaining  provisions ;  and  a  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered  pecnliaily 
difficult  by  the  non-importation  agreements.  Added  to  this  there  was  a 
total  want  of  engineera,  and  a  great  deficiency  of  working  tools. 

The  general,  happily  qualified  at  once  to  meet  difficulties  and  to  remove 
them,  took  immediate  care  to  organize  the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  actual  sei^ 
vice,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  necessary  supplies.  Next  to  these 
objects,  he  considered  the  re-enlistment  of  the  army  the  most  interesting. 
To  this  essential  point  he  had  early  solicited  the  attention  of  congress^ 
assuring  that  body  that  he  must  despair  of  the  liberties  of  his  country* 
unless  he  were  furnished  with  an  army  that  should  stand  by  him  until  tie 
conclusion  of  their  enterprise.  Congress  at  length  resolved  to  raise  a 
standing  army,  to  consist  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  or  during  the  war;  and  that  it  should  be  composed 
of  eighty-eight  Inittalions,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities.  Recruiting  ordera  were  accordingly  issued;  but  the 
progress  in  raising  recruits  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  public 
exigencies.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  when  all  the  old  troops  not 
engaged  on  the  new  establishments  were  disbanded,  there  had  been  en* 
listed  for  the  army  of  1776  no  more  than  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  men.     An  earnest  recommendation  of  general  Washington  to  con- 

fress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  was  not  acceded  to  until  late  in 
anuary ;  but  during  the  winter  the  number  of  recruits  was  considerably 
augmented.  *  The  history  of  the  winter  campaign,'  says  the  biographer 
of  Washington,  *is  a  history  of  continued  and  successive'  struggles  on  the 
part  of  the  American  general,  under  the  vexations  and  difficulties  imposed 
oy  the  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  permanent  troops,  on  a  peraon  in  an 
Qocommon  degree  solicitous  to  prove  himself,  by  some  grand  and  useful 
achievement,  worthy  of  the  high  station  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country 
had  called  him.' 

In  the  space  of  time  between  the  disbanding  the  old  army  and  the  con- 
^tution  of  an  effective  force  from  the  new  recruits,  the  lines  were  often  in 
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brn.     In  fifteen  yean,  i.  e.  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  declared 
kimself  free.** 

In  consequence  of  this  argument,  the  popularity  of  Otis  was  without 
bounds,  and  at  the  next  election  he  was  for  the  first  time  chosen  a  memher 
»f  the  house  of  representatives,  hy  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Some  idea 
^  the  state  of  public  sentiment  at  that  period  may  be  derived  from  the 
bllowing  remarkable  language  of  the  governor,  in  nis  speech  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  session.  '  Let  me  recommend  to  you  to  give  no  atten- 
ion  to  declamations  tending  to  promote  a  suspicion  of  the  civil  rights  of 
he  people  being  in  danger.  Such  harangues  might  suit  well  in  the  times 
i  Charles  and  James,  but  in  the  times  of  the  Georges  they  are  groundless 
nd  unjust.  Since  the  accession  of  the  first  George,  there  has  been  no 
sstance  of  the  legal  privileges  of  any  corporate  body  being  attacked  by 
ny  of  the  king's  ministers  or  servants,  without  public  censure  ensuing. 
I£b  present  majesty  has  given  uncommon  assurances  how  much  he  has 
t  heart  the  preservation  of  the  liberty,  rights,  and  privileges  of  all  his 
nbiects.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  can  forfeit  his  word ;  or  that  he  will 
after  it  to  be  forfeited  by  the  acts  of  any  servant  of  his  with  impunity  ? 
Ln  insinuation  so  unreasonable  and  injurious  I  am  sure  will  never  be  well 
eceived  among  you.' 

In  the  following  session  governor  Bernard  informed  the  house  of  repre* 
entatives,  that,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  he  had  appropriated  a 
mall  sum  towards  fitting  out  the  sloop  Massachusetts  to  protect  the  fishe- 
f.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  reported  to  the  house 
.  message,  in  which,  after  desiring  his  excellency  to  restore  the  sloop  to 
ler  former  condition,  they  add,  *  Justice  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constitu- 
nts  obliges  us  to  remonstrate  against  the  method  of  making  or  increasing 
atablishments  by  the  governor  and  council.  It  is  in  efiect  taking  from 
he  house  their  most  darling  privilege,  the  right  of  originating  all  taxes. 
t  is,  in  short,  annihilating  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  when  once 
lie  representatives  of  a  people  give  up  this  privilege,  the  government  will 
eiy  soon  become  arbitrary.  No  necessity,  therefore,  can  be  sufiUcient  to 
natify  a  house  of  representatives  in  giving  up  such  a  privilege ;  for  it 
rould  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  people  whether  they  were  subject  to 
George  or  Louis,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or  the  French  king,  if  both 
rere  arbitrary,  as  both  would  be  if  both  could  levy  taxes  without  parlia« 
sent.'  '  Treason,  treason  !'  cried  one  of  the  members  when  these  words 
rere  read ;  but  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  message  sent  unaltered 
0  the  governor.  The  same  day  he  returned  it,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
equesting  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  expunged,  as  disrespectful  to  the 
ing.  It  was  then  proposed  to  insert  an  amendment  in  the  message, 
xpressive  of  loyalty ;  but  a  certain  member  crying  '  Rase  them,  rase 
hem,'  the  obnoxious  words,  which  had  been  underlined  by  the  governor, 
rere  erased  ;  *  it  being  obvious  that  the  remonstrance  would  be  the  same 
a  efiect  with  or  without  them.'  The  governor  sent  a  vindication  of  his 
onduct  to  the  house,  and  prorogued  the  assembly  before  there  was  time 
0  answer  it. 

The  year  1764  was  prolific  in  measures  calculated  to  agitate  and  arouse 
be  spirit  of  the  Americans.     Early  in  March  an  act  was  passed,  which 

*  Todor's  Life  of  Otis,  p.  61. 
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tezalted  station  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  anny.  £^|7  ui 
January  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  *  That 
fei  rigorous  attempt  ought  to  he  made  on  the  ministerial  troops  in  Bovtoii, 
before  they  can  be  reinforced  in  the  spring,  if  the  means  can  be  proYided, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  offer.' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  February,  that  the  ice  became 
mifficiently  strong  for  general  Washington  to  march  his  forces  upon  it 
into  Boston ;  he  was  then  inclined  to  risk  a  general  assault  upon  the  Bri- 
tish posts,  although  he  had  not  powder  to  make  any  extensive  use  of  his 
artillery ;  but  his  general  officers  in  council  voted  against  the  attempt,  and 
in  their  decision  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
stock  of  powder  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  regular  army  amoont- 
ed  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  was  reinforced  by  six  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts.  General  Washington  now  resolved  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  in  the  prospect  that  this  movement 
would  bring  on  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy  under  fevorable 
circumstances ;  or,  should  this  expectation  fail,  that  from  this  position  he 
would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  troops  in 
tiie  town.  To  mask  the  design,  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombardiDeBt 
were  opened  on  the  British  works  and  lines  for  several  nights  in  succes- 
sion.  As  soon  as  the  firing  began  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  a 
strong  detachment  marched  from  Roxbury  over  the  neck  of  land  connecting 
Roxbury  with  Dorchester  heights,  and,  without  discovery,  took  possession 
of  the  heights.  General  Wani,  who  commanded  the  division  of  the  army 
in  Roxbury,  had  fortunately  provided  fascines  before  the  resolution  passed 
to  fortify  the  place ;  these  were  of  ffreat  use,  as  the  ground  was  deeply 
frozen  ;  and,  m  the  course  of  the  night,  the  party,  by  uncommon  exertions, 
erected  works  sufficient  for  their  defence. 

When  the  British  discovered  these  works,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
astonishment.  Their  only  alternative  was  either  to  abandon  the  town,  or 
to  dislodge  the  provincials.  General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on 
that  very  evening  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers, 
on  the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports  fell  down  in 
the  evening  towards  the  castle  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men  ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution 
of  the  design  absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the 
next  morning,  which  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
fortnight  elapsed  before  that  measure  was  ejected.  Meanwhile,  the  Ame- 
ricans strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  March  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans  who  were  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  before  ten,  all  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  general  Washington  marched  triumphandy 
into  Boston,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  highly  g^tifying  to  all  classes ;  and 
the  gratulation  of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  the  repossession  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Massachusetts,  was  more  pleasing  to  the  commander-in-chief  than 
Would  have  been  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  Congress,  to  express  the  pub* 
lie  approbation  of  the  military  achievements  of  their  general,  resolved, 
^That  the  thanks  of  congress,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
witneeu  united  colonies,  be  presented  to  his  excellency  general  Washing** 
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fliich,  as  we  hare  Derer  forfeited,  we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow-^ 
inbjects  who  are  natives  of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us,  in  any 
diape,  without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid,  we 
ire  reduced  from  the  character  of  free  suhiects,  to  the  state  of  tributary 
siaTes.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  to  use  your  utmost 
BDdeavors  to  obtain  from  the  general  court  all  necessary  advice  and  in* 
itruction  to  our  agent,  at  this  most  critical  juncture.  We  also  desire  you 
to  use  your  endeavors  that  the  other  colonies,  having  the  same  interests 
ftod  rights  with  us,  may  add  their  weight  to  that  of  this  province ;  that  by 
united  application  of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  obtain  redress.' 

This  was  the  first  act  in  the  colonies,  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
plans  of  drawing  a  revenue  directly  from  America ;  and  it  contained  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  propriety  of  that  mutual  understanding  and  corres- 
pondence among  the  colonies,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future 
confederacy.  The  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  in  June  fol* 
lowing,  declared,  *  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting  the  money  of 
the  people  of  that  province,  was  vested  in  them,  or  their  representatives, 
and  that  the  imposition  of  duties  and  taxes  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  upon  a  people  not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  abso* 
lately  irreconcilable  with  their  rights ;  that  no  man  can  justly  take  the 
property  of  another,  without  his  consent ;  upon  which  original  principleSr 
the  power  of  making  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
British  constitution,  is  evidently  founded.'  The  same  sentiments  are  ex* 
pressed,  though  in  stronger  language,  in  their  letter  of  instructions  to  their 
agent.  *  If  the  colonists  are  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure,'  they  say, '  without 
any  representatives  in  parliament,  what  will  there  be  to  distinguish  them, 
in  point  of  liberty,  from  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  prince  1  If  we 
are  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure,  without  our  consent,  will  it  be  any  consolation 
to  us,  that  we  are  to  be  assessed  by  a  hundred  instead  of  one  ?  If  we  are 
not  represented,  we  are  slaves.'  The  house,  also,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  court,  to  write  to  the 
other  colonies,  requesting  them  to  join  in  applying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
sugar  act,  and  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  act  laying 
atatnp  duties,  or  any  other  act  imposing  taxes  on  the  American  provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  va- 
rious individuals  enlightened  and  animated  the  colonists  by  numerous 
publications  both  in  the  newspapers  and  by  separate  pamphlets.  Among 
the  latter,  *  The  Rights  of  the  Colonists  asserted  and  proved,'  by  Mr.  Otis^ 
and  '  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,'  by  Oxenbridge  Thacher,. 
were  particularly  distinguished.  Mr.  Otis«  among  other  things,  declared^ 
*  That  the  imposition  of  taxes,  whether  on  trade  or  on  land,  on  houses  or 
ships,  on  real  or  personal,  fixed  or  floating  property  in  the  colonies,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  as  British  subjects 
and  as  men.'  On  the  subject  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  act,  Mr.  Thacher 
stated  his  objections,  the  first  of  which  was,  *  That  a  tax  was  thereby  laid 
on  several  conunodities,  to  be  raised  and  levied  in  the  plantations,  and  to 
be  remitted  home  to  England.  This  is  esteemed,'  he  said  '  a  grievance, 
inamauch  as  the  same  are  laid  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives- 
of  the  colonists.  It  is  esteemed  an  essential  British  right,  that  no  maa 
shall  be  subject  to  any  tax  but  what,  in  person  or  by  his  repBSsentatiTe^ 
ke  hath  a  voice  in  laying.' 
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sition,  they  passed  sundry  resolutions,  in  which  they  declared  that  \n3 
lordship's  message  was  *  a  high  breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
house,'  and  that  his  conduct  gave  them  reason  to  fear  '  that  a  dangerous 
attack  was  meditated  against  the  unhappy  people  of  the  colony.'  On  the 
S4th  of  July  the  colonial  convention  met;  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety,  passed  an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  militia,  and  for  raising  a 
regVLiax  force  of  two  regiments,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  was  also  made  the  commander  of  all  the  forces  raised, 
and  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  The  ships  of  war  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty,  which  had  been  cruising  in  James  and  York  riven 
during  the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty  acts  of  depredation 
and  plunder  along  the  shores,  which  the  people  now  eagerly  ciesired  to 
resent,  and  an  opportunity  of  gratification  soon  ofiered. 

The  captain  of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war,  on  the  2d  of  September,  ventiired 
upon  one  of  his  plundering  expeditions  in  a  tender,  and  was  driven  on 
8hore  near  Hampton  by  a  violent  tempest.  The  crew  left  the  vessel  on 
the  shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  night,  and  next  morning  the  people 
boarded  and  set  fire  to  her.  Ihis  naturally  roused  captain  Squire's  resent- 
meht,  and  he  threatened  instant  destruction  to  the  town ;  but  the  conunittee 
of  safety  at  Williamsburgh,  having  heard  of  the  afiair,  detached  ^colonel 
Woodford  with  three  companies  to  repel  the  attack,  which  was  so  efiecto* 
ally  done,  that  the  assailants  were  soon  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  flight, 
with  considerable  loss.  This  affair  produced  a  proclamation  from  his  lord* 
ship,  (who  continued  to  hold  his  head-quarters  on  board  one  of  the  ships,) 
iD  which  he  not  only  declared  martial  law,  but  freedom  to  all  the  slaves 
who  would  join  his  standard.  By  this  means  he  soon  collected  a  crew 
well  suited  to  his  designs ;  and  having  fortified  himself  at  the  great  bridge, 
near  Norfolk,  continued  for  some  time  to  commit  such  acts  of  wanton  bar- 
barity and  contemptible  depredations,  as  to  disgust  even  those  who  had 
until  now  continued  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  king. 

The  committee  of  safety  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  pnt  a  stop  to 
his  lordship's  savage  warfare,  despatched  colonel  Woodford  to  drive  him 
from  his  hold.  Having  arrived  within  cannon  shot  of  lord  Dunmoie's 
position,  the  Americans  halted,  and  threw  up  some  hasty  intrenchroents. 
His  lordship,  hearing  that  the  provincials  amounted  only  to  three  hundred 
men,  badly  armed,  conceived  the  design  of  surprising  tbem ;  and  for  this 
purpose  captain  Leslie,  with  the  regulars  and  slaves,  crossed  the  bridge 
before  daylight,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  provincials,  just  as  they  were 
parading  under  arms.  Captain  Fordyce  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
grenadiers,  and  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  The  whole  number  of  gre- 
nadiers were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  party  were  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat.  Disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  the  governor's  party  abandoned  their  works  the  following  night,  and 
retired  to  their  shippmg,  leaving  Woodford,  who  was  now  joined  by  c«lo> 
nel  Howe  from  North  Carolina,  the  complete  command  of  Norfolk.  Afte} 
continuing  to  assail  the  coasts  of  Virginia  for  a  considerable  time,  but  al- 
most everywhere  unsuccessfully ,'^  lord  Dunmore  was  at  length  compelled 

*  On  the  1st  of  Janaary,  1776,  the  town  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  wan  set  on  fire  bv 
the  British,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Dunmore,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  arriTtt 
of  the  Liverpool  man-of-war  from  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  put  tlie  qoestioB, 
whaiher  the  provincials  would  sapply  his  majestpa  ship  with  pMnriakms^aiid  attegalivi 
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(zperienced,  UDacqaainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  the  memher» 
Lt  composed  it.  Finding  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and 
i  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person  was  likely  to 
p  forth,  I  determined  to  venture  ;  and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted, 
a  hlank  leaf  of  an  old  law  hook  wrote  the  within.  Upon  offering  them 
the  house,  violent  debates  ensued.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and 
ich  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long  and 
irm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  perhaps  of 
e  or  two  only.  The  alarm  spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing 
ickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed.  The  great  point 
resistance  to  British  taxation  was  universally  established  in  the  colonies^ 
lis  brought  on  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries,  and 
ve  independence  to  ours.  Whether  this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse> 
ill  depend  upon  the  use  our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a  gra- 
ms God  hath  bestowed  on  us.  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  be  great  and 
Lppy.  If  they  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they  will  be  miserable, 
ighteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  nation.' 
*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,'  says  his  bioCTapheiv 
J.  Wirt,  *  while  he  was  descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act> 
at  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  CaBsar  had  his  Brutus — Charles 
e  First  his  Cromwell — and  George  the  Third" — (**  Treason,"  cried  the 
leaker ;  *'  Treason,  treason,"  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house  :  it  was 
le  of  those  trying  moments  which  are  decisive  of  character.  Henry  fal* 
red  not  for  an  instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the 
leaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with 
le  firmest  emphasis^ — ^''  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason, 
ake  the  most  of  it."  ' 

In  the  province  of  Massachusetts  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  passing  the 
amp  act  was  strong,  and  was  strongly  manifested.  On  the  meeting  of 
le  legislature  in  May,  it  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  an  early 
eeting  of  committees  from  the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  in 
le  several  colonies,  to  consult  together  on  their  grievances  and  devise  some 
an  for  their  relief.  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Massachusetts 
gislature,  the  proposed  convention  was  held  at  New  York  in  October, 
id  consisted  of  twenty-eight  delegates  from  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies, 
ccepting  the  assemblies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  which 
lere  either  not  in  session,  or  were  otherwise  prevented  from  sending 
ipresentatives.  Timothy  Buggies  of  Massachusetts  was  chosen  president. 
i  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  was  adopted.  A  petition  to  the 
ing,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament  were  also  agreed  on ; 
nd  it  was  recommended  to  the  several  colonies  to  appoint  special  agents, 
rho  should  unite  their  utmost  endeavors  in  soliciting  redress. 
The  populace  in  various  parts  of  the  colonies  were  unwilling  to  wait 
nr  the  efiect  of  the  constitutional  measures  their  representatives  were 
dopting.  One  day  in  the  month  of  August  the  efUgy  of  Andrew  Oliver^ 
18  proposed  distributor  of  stamps  in  Massachusetts,  was  found  hanging 
D  a  tree,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name  of  Liberty  tree,  in  the 
lain  street  of  3oston.  At  night  it  was  taken  down,  and  carried  on  a  bier, 
midst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  collection  of  people,  through  the 
ourt-house,  down  King  street,  to  a  small  brick  building,  supposed  to  have 
den  erected  for  the  rec3ptioii  of  the  detested  stamps.  This  building  bein^ 
80 
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soon  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  rioters  next  attacked  Mr.  Olifer's  boose, 
and  having  broken  the  windows,  entered  it,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  fur- 
niture.    The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Oliver  authorized  several  gentlemen 
to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that  he  had  declined  having  any  concern 
with  the  office  of  stamp  master ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made, 
and  a  repetition  of  this  declaration  exacted  of  him.     On  the  26th  the  ta- 
mults  were  renewed.     The  rioters  assembled  in  Ejng  street,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  house  of  the  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  whose 
private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court,  were  destroy- 
ed.     The  house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  jun.,  comptroller  of  the  customs, 
was  next  entered  ;  and  elevated  and  emboldened  by  liquors  found  in  his 
cellar,  the  mob,  with  inflamed  rage,  directed  their  course  to  the  house  of 
lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  who,  afler  vainly  attempting  resistance, 
was  constrained  to  depGirt  to  save  his  life.     By  four  in  the  morning  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  province  was  completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  bare  walls  and  floors.     The  plate,  family  pictures,  most  of  the 
furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  manuscripts  and  books  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  thirty  years 
collecting,  besides  many  public  papers  in  his  custody,  were  either  carried 
ofl*  or  destroyed.     The  whole  damage  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.* 

The  town  of  Boston  the  next  day  voted  unanimously,  that  the  selectmen 
and  magistrates  be  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  agreeably  to 
law,  to  suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  them. 
The  oflUcer  appointed  to  receive  the  stamped  paper,  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected, having  resigned  his  commission,  the  governor  determined  to  receive 
the  paper  into  his  own  charge  at  the  castle ;  and,  by  advice  of  council,  he 
ordered  the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison. 
This  caused  great  murmur  among  the  people.  To  pacify  them  he  made 
a  declaration  in  council,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  open  any  of  the  pack- 
ages, or  to  appoint  a  distributor  of  stamps ;  that  his  views  in  depositing 
the  stamped  paper  in  the  castle,  and  in  strengthening  the  garrison  there,  were 
to  prevent  imprudent  people  from  oflfering  an  insult  to  the  king;  and  to 
save  the  town,  or  province,  as  it  might  happen,  from  being  held  to  answer 
for  the  value  of  the  stamps,  as  they  certainly  would  be  if  the  papers  should 
be  taken  away.  This  declaration  the  council  desired  him  to  publish,  bat 
it  did  not  stop  the  clamor.  He  was  forced  to  stop  the  enlistment,  and  to 
discharge  such  men  as  had  been  enlisted.  The  first  day  of  November, 
on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  begin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Bos- 
ton by  the  tolling  of  bells ;  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut ;  and  eflSgies 
of  the  authors  and  friends  of  that  act  were  carried  about  the  streets,  and 
afterwards  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Nor  was  Massachusetts  alone ; — the  obnoxious  act  received  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  other  colonies.  On  the  24th  of  August  a  gazette  extraordina- 
ry was  published  at  Providence,  with  Vox  Papuli  vox  Dei,  for  a  motto ; 
effigies  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  evening  cut  down  and  burnt.  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted  effigies  of  three  obnox* 
ious  persons  in  a  cart,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  tlM 

*  Hutchinson's  Histoiy  of  Massachosettt  from  1749  to  1774. 
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town-house,  where  they  were  hung,  and  after  a  while  cut  down  and  burnt 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  body 
of  people  from  the  country  approached  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  (New 
Hampshire,)  in  the  apprehension  that  the  stamps  would  be  distributed ;  but 
OQ  receiving  assurance  that  there  was  no  such  intention,  they  quietly  re- 
tamed.  All  the  bells  in  Portsmouth,  Newcastle,  and  Greenland,  were 
tolled,  to  denote  the  decease  of  Liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  no- 
tice was  given  to  her  friends  to  attend  her  funeral.  A  coffin,  neatly  orna- 
mented, and  inscribed  with  '  Liberty,  aged  cxlv.  years,'  was  prepared  for 
the  funeral  procession,  which  began  from  the  state-nouse,  attended  with  two 
uibraced  drums ;  minute  guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the 
grave,  when  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  honor  of  the  deceased :  but 
scarcely  was  the  oration  concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  having 
been  discovered,  the  corpse  was  taken  up;  and  the  inscription  on  the  lid  of 
the  coffin  was  immediately  altered  to  '  Liberty  rsyived  ;'  the  bells  sud- 
denly struck  a  cheerful  sound,  and  ioy  appeared  again  in  every  counte- 
nance. In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  constituted  distributor  of  stamps, 
was  exhibited  and  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  month  of  August;  and  tne 
lesentment  at  length  became  so  general  and  alarming,  that  he  resigned  his 
office. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  produced  a  similar 
lesignation ;  and  the  obnoxious  act  was  contemptuously  cried  about  the 
atreets,  labelled, '  The  Folly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America.'  The  stamp 
papers  arriving  toward  the  end  of  October,  lieutenant-governor  Golden  took 
every  precaution  to  secure  them.  On  the  first  of  November,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  ofiended  at  the  conduct  and  disliking  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  of  the  governor,  having  assembled  in  the  evening,  broke 
open  his  stable,  and  took  out  his  coach  ;  and  after  carrying  it  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  marched  to  the  common,  where  a  gallows 
was  erected,  on  one  end  of  which  they  suspended  his  eSigy,  with  a  stamp- 
ed bill  of  lading  in  one  hand,  and  a  figure  of  the  devil  in  the  other. 
When  the  effigy  had  hung  a  considerable  time,  they  carried  it  in  proces- 
sion suspended  to  the  gallows  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  and  a  bonfire 
made,  in  which  the  whole  pageantry,  including  the  coach,  was  consumed, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  several  thousand  spectators.  The  next  day, 
the  people  insisting  upon  having  the  stamps,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
ahould  be  delivered  to  the  corporation,  and  they  were  deposited  in  the  city 
hall.  Ten  boxes  of  stamps,  which  arrived  subsequently,  were  committed 
to  the  flames. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships  having  the  stamps  on 
board,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  colors  half-mast  high,  the 
bells  were  muffled,  and  continued  to  toll  until  evening.  The  body  of 
Quakers,  with  a  part  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  Baptists,  seem- 
ed inclined  to  submit  to  the  stamp  act ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  en- 
ffage  the  Dutch  and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  the  opposition,  and  Mr. 
Hugos,  the  stanip  master,  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  resign.  In 
Manrland,  Mr.  Hood,  the  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony,  to  avoid  resign- 
ing his  office,  fled  to  New  York  ;  but  he  was  constrained  by  a  number  of 
flymen  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring  his  absolute  and  final  resignation.  In 
Virginia,  when  the  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  distribulor  of 
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Stamps  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  he  was  immediately  urged  to  resign ; 
and  the  next  day  he  so  handsomely  declined  acting  in  his  office,  that  he 
received  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  at  night  the  town  was  illumi* 
nated,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  festivity  expressed  the  universal  joy. 

Associations  had  already  been  formed  in  the  colonies,  under  the  title  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  were  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  of 
their  citizens.     The  association  in  New  York  held  a  meeting  on  the  7th 
of  November,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  they  would  risk  their  lires 
and  fortunes  to  resist  the   stamp  act.     Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Connecticut,  an  union  of  the  two  associations  was  soon 
after  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal  instrument  drawn  and  signed ;  in  which, 
after  denouncing  the  stamp  act  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  consti- 
tution, they  most  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  march  with  their  whole 
force  whenever  required,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  to  the  relief 
ef  all  who  should  be  in  danger  from  the  stamp  act  or  its  abettors ;  to  be 
▼igilant  in  watching  for  the  introduction  of  stamped  paper,  to  consider  all 
who  are  caught  in  introducing  it  as  betrayers  of  their  country,  and  to  bring 
them  if  possible  to  condign  punishment,  whatever  may  be  their  rank;  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  their  respective  colonies  from  all  viola* 
lions  or  impediments  on  account  of  the  said  act;  to  save  all  judges,  atto^ 
aeys,  clerks,  and  others  from  fines,  penalties,  or  any  molestation  whatever, 
who  shall  proceed  in  their  respective  duties  without  regard  to  the  stam^ 
met ;  and  lastly,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  simiha 
union  with  all  the  colonies  on  the  continent.     In  pursuance  of  this  plaiii 
circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  New 
Hampshire,  and  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  the  proposal  was  received 
with  almost  universal  enthusiasm. 

Societies  were  formed  also  in  most  of  the  colonies,  including  females, 
mnd  those  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  of  persons  who  resolved  to  fore* 
go  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  sooner  than  be  indebted  for  them  to  the  como 
merce  of  England  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  parliameat 
These  societies  denied  themselves  the  use  of  all  foreign  articles  of  cloth* 
ing ;  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  became  the  daily  employment  of  ladies 
of  fashion ;  sheep  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food,  lest  there  should  not 
be  found  a  sufficient  supply  of  wool ;  and  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home* 
span  was  to  possess  the  surest  means  of  popular  distinction.  So  true 
were  these  patriotic  societies'  to  their  mutual  compact,  that  the  BritiA 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  uniting 
with  the  colonies  in  petitioning  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law ;  and  the  table  of  the  minister  was  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon* 
fitrances  from  most  of  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  towns  in  the 
kingdom. 


PROGRESS  OP  THS  REVOLUTION. 

While  the  colonies  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  bordering  on  instil 
rection  by  the  injudicious  and  unjust  measures  of  the  Grenville  admioia» 
tration,  the  administration  itself  was  rapidly  hastening  to  its  dissolutioiv 
Oeor^  in.  had  ascended  the  throne  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  • 
and  m  the  following  October,  the  patriot  Pin,  who  had  deTised  «Bd  eM- 


entangrled  with  m  ihoal,  called  Ihe  Middle-ground.  Two  of  them  ran  foul 
of  each  other:  the  Acteon  stuck  fast;  the  Sphinx  and  Syren  got  off;  but, 
furtunately  for  the  Americans,  that  part  of  the  attack  completely  failed. 

It  wsK  designed  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  his  corpa,  should  co-ope- 
rate with  the  naval  operations  by  passing  the  narrow  channel  which  Bepa- 
rales  Long  island  from  Sullivan's  island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land ;  but 
this  the  general  found  impracticable,  for  the  channel,  though  commonly 
fordable,  was  at  that  time,  by  a  long  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  deeper 


than  usual ;  and  even  had  the  channel  been  fordable,  the  British  troops 
vould  have  found  the  passage  an  arduous  enterprise  ;  for  colonel  Thom- 
aon,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  riflemen,  regulars,  and  militia,  was  posted 
on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  island  to  oppose  any  attack  made  in  that 
quarter.  The  engagement,  which  began  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore* 
noon,  continued  with  unabated  fury  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Hie  slackened,  and  about  nine  entirely  ceased  on  both  sides.  During  the 
night  all  the  ships,  except  the  Acteon,  which  was  aground,  removed  about 
two  miles  from  tne  island.  Next  morning  the  fort  fired  a  few  shots  ai  ths 
Acteon,  and  she  at  first  returned  them  ;  but,  in  a  short  lime,  her  crew  »et 
ber  on  Gre  and  abandoned  her.  She  blew  up  shortly  a(\erwards.  In  this 
obstinate  engagement  both  parties  fought  with  great  gallantry.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  very  considerable,  upwards  of  sixty  being  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded ;  while  the  garrison  lost  only  ten  men 
killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

Although  the  Americans  were  raw  troops,  yet  they  behaved  with  th» 
Bteady  intrepidity  of  veterans.  One  circumstance  may  serve  to  illustratft 
the  cool  but  enthusiastic  courage  which  pervaded  their  ranks.  In  the 
»>urse  of  the  engagement  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort  was  shot  away ;  but 
ser^anl  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  snatched  op  the  flag,  &slen> 
ed  It  to  a  sponge-staff,  and,  while  the  ships  were  incessantly  directing  their 
tiToadsides  upon  the  fort,  he  mounted  the  merlon  and  deliberately  replaced 
the  flag.  Tje  fate  of  this  expedition  contributed  ereally  to  establish  th« 
popular  £0Temment  it  was  mteoded  to  destroy,  while  the  news  of  it  ipread 
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((econd  plan  for  taxing  the  colonies,  for  he  was  ever  urging  the  subject  on 
the  new  ministers.* 

The  measure  proposed  by  Townshend  to  the  house  was  for  imposiiisj 
duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasteboeird,  white  and  red  lead,  painters*  colors,  and 
tea,  imported  into  the  colonies.  The  preamble  declared, '  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  to  make  a  more  certain  and 
adequate  provision  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  support  of  the  civil  government  in  the  proyinces,  and  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  them.*  The 
earl  of  Chatham  was  then  confined  by  sickness  in  the  country ;  the  bill 
passed  both  houses  without  much  opposition,  and  on  the  29tk  of  Jane 
received  the  royal  assent. 

The  conduct  of  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  bad 
given  great  dissatisfaction  in  Great  Britain.  The  refusal  of  the  assembly 
of  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  mutiny  act,  in  particu- 
lar, had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  ministry  and  parliament  to  such  a 
degree,  that  three  days  afler  the  passage  of  the  new  tax  bill  an  act  was 
passed  restraining  the  legislature  of  that  province  from  passing  any  act 
whatever,  until  they  had  furnished  the  king's  troops  with  all  the  articles 
required  by  the  mutiny  act.  The  ministry  at  the  same  time  determiaed 
to  establisn  a  new  board  of  custom-house  officers  in  America.  An  act 
was  therefore  passed,  enabling  the  king  to  put  the  customs  and  other  dadef 
in  America,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  there,  ond^ 
the  management  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  \» 
reside  in  the  colonies.  This,  as  the  preamble  declares,  would  *  tend  to  the 
encouragement  of  commerce,  and  to  better  securing  the  rates  and  daties. 
and  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  collection  thereof.'  These  three  acts 
arriyed  in  America  about  the  same  time. 

The  appropriation  of  the  new  duties  to  the  support  of  crown  officers 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  America,  was  a  subject  of  serious 
complaint.  It  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  of  the  British  cabinet  to 
establish  in  the  colonies  a  fund,  from  which  the  salaries  of  the  governors, 
judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  should  be  paid,  independent  of  the 
annual  grants  of  the  colonial  legislatures.     As  these  officers  held  their 

eaces  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  it  will 
i  remembered,  had  uniformly  resisted  such  establishment,  though  repeat- 
edly urged  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  On  this  subject  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives maintained,  in  resolutions  indicative  of  great  firmness,  their 
former  purpose.  The  house  also,  during  this  session,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  stating  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  by 
xhe  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  requesting  their  co-opera* 
,  tion  for  redress.  When  the  question  of  addressing  a  circular  to  the  colo- 
nies was  first  presented  to  the  house  it  was  opposed,  as  seeming  to  counte- 


*  *  Declaiming,  as  usual,  one  evening  on  American  affairs^  he  addressed  fatmsflf 
particularly  to  the  ministers.    *^  You  are  cowards,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  afiraid  of  tbe 


ihen  said,  '*  Bare  yoa  tax  America  ?  I  wish  to  Ood  I  could  see  it."  Townshend  replied, 
•*I  will,  I  w'lM.*^ '^Mamaeript  papers  of  Dr.  WilUam  S.  Johnson,  then  in  Eag^as 
for  Connecticut,  quoted  in  Pitkin's  History^  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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On  the  day  appointed,  the  resolution  relating  to  independence  was  re« 
sumed  in  the  general  congress,  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house* 
and  assented  to  hy  all  the  colonies,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence  selected 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  sub-committee,  and  the  original  draft 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jefierson.  This  draft,  without  any  amendment  by  the 
committee,  was  reported  to  congress,  and,  after  undergoing  several  amend- 
ments, received  their  sanction. 

The  course  of  time  has  now  brought  us  to  the  decisive  hour  when  a 
new  empire,  of  a  character  the  most  extraordinary,  springs  into  being. 
The  world  has  known  no  rest  since  this  grand  confederacy  took  her  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  her  example  infused  a  power  into  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  dormant ;  although  in 
another  hemisphere,  it  has  exercised  more  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  Europe  than  did  the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  world  will  know  rest  no  more,  till,  under  whatever 
form,  the  great  lessons  of  freedom  which  American  history  enforces,  hart 
been  listened  to,  and  embodied  in  action,  by  every  nation  of  the  globe. 


FBOM  THB   CAMPJUGN   OF   1778  TO  THAT  OF   1779. 

General  Washington,  after  compelling  the  British  to  abandon  Boston, 
had  made  every  possible  preparation  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  w^here 
he  had  fixed  his  head -quarters.  To  second  his  exertions,  the  congress 
instituted  a  flying  camp,  to  consist  of  an  intermediate  corps,  between  regu- 
lar soldiers  and  militia ;  and  called  for  ten  thousand  men  from  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be  in  constant  service  to  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  December;  and  for  thirteen  thousand  eiffht 
hundred  of  the  common  militia  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  command  of  the  naval  force  destined  to 
operate  against  New  York  was  given  to  admiral  Howe,  while  his  brother, 
Sir  William,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  military  powers,  the  brothers  were  appointed  commissioners 
for  restorinc^  peace  to  the  colonies  General  Howe,  after  waiting  two 
months  at  Halifax  for  expected  reinforcements  from  England,  sailed  with 
the  force  which  he  had  previously  commanded  in  Boston  ;  and,  directing 
his  course  towards  New  York,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June  ofl*  Sandy  Hook. 
Admiral  lord  Howe,  with  part  of  the  reinforcement  from  England,  arrived 
at  Halifax  soon  after  his  brother's  departure,  and,  without  dropping  anchor, 
followed,  and  joined  him  on  the  12tK  of  July  at  Staten  island.  General 
Clinton  arrived  there  about  the  same  time  with  the  troops  brought  back 
from  the  expedition  of  Charleston  and  South  Carolina;  commodore  Ho- 
tham  also  appeared  there  with  the  reinforcement  under  his  escort ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  British  army  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  English,  He?<sians,  and  Waldeckers. 

The  royal  commissioners,  before  they  commenced  military  operations* 
attempted  to  effect  a  reunion  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Howe  announced  his  pacific  powers  to  the  principal  magistrates  of 
ihe  several  colonies.  He  promised  pardon  to  all  who,  in  the  late  times, 
had  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  on  condition  of  their  speedily  returning 
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of  resoIntioDS  of  non-hnportation,  the  effects  of  which  had  been  so  sererefy 
felt  by  the  traders  in  England  under  the  stamp  act.  Boston,  as  before, 
took  the  lead.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  October,  it  was  Toted  that  mea- 
sures  should  be  immediately  taken  to  promote  the  establishment  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  by  encouraging  the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture.  They  also  agreed  to  purchase  no  articles  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  but  such  as  were  absolutely  indispensable.  New 
Y  ork  and  Philadelphia  soon  followed  the  example  of  Bostcm  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  merchants  themselves  entered  into  associations  to  import 
nothing  from  Great  Britain  but  articles  that  necessity  required. 

The  new  board  of  commissioners  of  the  customs  established  at  Boston 
had  now  entered  on  the  duties  of  their  office.     From  the  great  excitement 
at  that  place,  a  collision  between  the  new  custom-house  officers  and  the 
people  was  by  no  means  improbable.     The  indignation  of  the  people  of 
Boston  was  at  length  excited  to  open  opposition  by  the  seizure  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  kiws.     Under  the 
idea  that  the  sloop  would  not  be  safe  at  the  wharf  in  thb.T  custody,  the 
custom-house  officers  had  solicited  aid  from  a  ship  of  war  vhich  lay  in 
the  harbor,  the  commander  of  which  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  cut  from  her 
fastenings  and  brought  under  the  guns  of  his  ship.     It  was  to  prevem  *bis 
removal   that   the  mob  collected;   many  of  the  officers  were  severely 
wounded  in  the  scuffle,  and  the  mob,  being  baffied  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
tain the  sloop  at  the  wharf,  repaired  to  the  houses  of  the  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  where  they  committed  many  acts 
of  violence  and  injury  to  their  property.     This  riotous  disposition  conti^ 
rued  for  several  days,  during  which  the  commissioners  applied  to  the 
governor  for  assistance,  but  his  excellency  not  being  able  to  protect  them, 
advised  them  to  remove  from  Boston ;  they  consequently  retired,  first  on 
board  the  Romney  man-of-war,  and  then  to  castle  William.     The  excite- 
ment at  Boston  was  greatly  increased  about  this  time  by  the  impressment 
of  some  seamen  belonging  to  that  town  by  order  of  the  officers  of  the  Rom- 
ney.   The  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  their 
petition  to  the  governor,  praying  his  interference  to  prevent  such  outrages 
for  the  future,  shows  to  what  a  state  of  alarm,  anxiety,  and  even  despair, 
they  were  then  reduced.     *To  contend,'  they  said,  *  against  our  parent 
state,  is,  in  our  idea,  the  most  shocking  and  dreadful  extremity ;  but  tamely 
to  relinquish  the  only  security  we  and  our  posterity  retain  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  lives  and  properties  without  one  struggle,  is  so  humiliating 
and  base,  that  we  cannot  support  the  reflection.' 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  been  dissolved  by  governor 
Bernard,  who  refused  to  convene  it  again  without  his  majesty's  command, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston  to  the  several  towns  in  the  colo- 
ny, a  convention  met  in  that  town  on  the  22d  of  September,  to  deliberate 
on  constitutional  measures  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  The 
convention,  disclaiming  legislative  authority,  petitioned  the  governor; 
made  loyal  professions ;  expressed  its  aversion  to  standing  armies,  to  tu- 
mults and  disorders,  its  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing  riots,  and  pre- 
serving the  peace ;  recommended  patience  and  good  order ;  and»  ai\er  a 
short  session,  dissolved  itself. 

The  day  before  the  convention  rose,  advice  was  received  that  a  man-o^ 
war  and  some  transports  from  Halifax^  with  about  nine  hundred  troops 
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arrived  at  Nantasket  harbor.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  the  fleet 
brought  to  anchor  near  castle  William.  Having  taken  a  station  which 
manded  the  town,  the  troops,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships, 
led  without  molestation,  and,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
1  men,  marched,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  martial  music, 
the  usual  military  parade,  into  the  common.  In  the  evening,  the 
<:tmen  of  Boston  were  required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the 
n;  but  they  absolutely  refused.  A  temporary  shelter,  however,  in 
leuil  hall,  was  permitted  to  one  regiment  that  was  without  its  camp 
ipage.  The  next  day,  the  state-house,  by  order  of  the  governor,  was 
ned  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  after  the  quarters  were  set- 
i,  two  field-pieces,  with  the  main  guard,  were  stationed  just  in  its  front. 
sry  thing  was  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants. 
5  lower  floor  of  the  state-house,  which  had  been  used  by  gentlemen 
.  merchants  as  an  exchange,  the  representatives-chamber,  the  court- 
,se,  Faneuil  hall — places  with  which  were  intimately  associated  ideas 
justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience  and  utility — were  now 
d  with  troops  of  the  line. 

Guards  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  state-house,  through  which  the 
ncil  must  pass  in  going  to  their  own  chamber.  The  common  was 
ered  with  tents.  Soldiers  were  constantly  marching  and  countermarch- 
to  relieve  the  guards.  The  sentinels  challenged  the  inhabitants  as 
f  passed.  The  Sabbath  was  profaned,  and  the  devotion  of  the  sanctuary 
arbed,  by  the  sound  of  drums  and  other  military  music.  There  was 
ry  appearance  of  a  garrisoned  town.  The  colonists  felt  disgusted  and 
ired,  but  not  overawed,  by  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  soldiery. 
er  the  troops  had  obtained  quarters,  the  council  were  required  to  pro- 
>  barracks  for  them,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament ;  but  they  resolutely 
lined  any  measure  which  might  be  construed  into  a  submission  to  that 
In  a  few  weeks  several  more  transports  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cork, 
ing  on  board  part  of  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  British  regiments, 
ler  colonels  Mackey  and  Pomeroy. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length  convened,  on  the  31st 
Ifay,  and  their  first  act  was  to  send  a  committee  to  the  governor,  assur- 
him  of  their  intention  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  grievances 
the  people,  and  to  have  them  redressed ;  and  demanding  of  his  excel- 
cy  to  order  the  removal  of  the  forces  from  the  harbor,  and  from  the 
es  of  the  capital,  during  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  To  this  message 
governor  replied,  *  that  he  had  no  control  of  the  king's  troops  stationed 
the  to\vn  or  province,  and  that  he  had  received  no  orders  for  their 
loval.' 

The  assembly  proved  to  be  independent  and  resolute,  and  came  to  an 
m  breach  with  governor  Bernard.  This  body  was  accordingly  removed 
Cambridge,  and  the  troops  retained  possession  of  the  capital.  On  the 
I  of  July,  the  assembly  received  a  message  from  the  governor,  desiring 
ids  for  the  expenditures  of  his  majesty's  troops,  and  provision  for  their 
ther  quartering  in  Boston  and  Castle  island,  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
tnt.  This  measure  was  strenuously  resisted,  and  all  provision  of  the 
id  was  peremptorily  refused. .  The  prorogation  of  the  assembly  to  the 
\h  of  January  following  immediately  ensued. 

81  54* 
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in  August,  1769,  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  recalled,  and  left  the  tdmi* 
nistration  to  lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson.  The  occasion  of  bis  taking 
leave  was  one  of  great  joy  to  Boston.  The  bells  were  rung,  gam  were 
fired  fiom  Mr.  Hancock's  wharf,  Liberty  tree  was  covered  with  iags,  and 
in  the  evening  a  great  bonfire  was  made  upon  Fort  hill. 

In  1770,  lord  North  was  elevated  to  the  premiership  ;  and  his  adminis* 
tration  will  ever  be  celebrated  by  the  fact,  that  it  cost  the  couDirr  moie 
money,  and  lost  it  more  territory,  than  that  of  any  other  mas.  Hb  fint 
measure  was  for  the  repeal  of  the  port  duties  of  1767,  with  tkeexoeplios 
of  the  duty  on  tea  ;  this  was  to  be  retained  in  token  of  the  snpremacj  of 
parliament.  This  single  reservation  was  of  course  sufficient  to  fnistnte 
all  hopes  of  making  this  bill  a  peace-ofiering  to  the  Americans. 

The  public  mind  in  the  colonies  was  still  farther  agitated  by  the  cooti- 
nuance  of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  Boston.  The  inhabitants  felt  that  their 
presence  was  designed  to  overawe  and  control  the  expression  of  their  sen- 
timents, and  the  military  appear  to  have  viewed  their  residence  in  the 
town  in  the  same  light.  Under  the  excitement  that  was  thus  occasioned, 
affrays  were  frequently  occurring  between  the  populace  and  the  sokiters ; 
and  it  would  appear  that,  as  might  be  expected,  neither  party  conducted 
themselves  with  prudence  or  forbearance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  soldiers 
are  represented  as  parading  the  town,  armed  with  heavy  clubs,  insulting 
and  seeking  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  people  ;^  while,  on  the  other,  the 
populace  are  declared  to  be  the  aggressors,  and  the  military  to  have  acted 
on  the  defensive.t  Early  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  observed  to  assemble  in  different  quarters  of  the  town ;  parties 
of  soldiers  were  also  driving  about  the  streets,  as  if  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  something  more  than  ordinary  upon  their  minds. 

About  eight  o'clock,  one  of  the  bells  of  the  town  was  rung  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  usual  in  case  of  fire.  This  called  people  into  the  streets.  A 
large  number  assembled  in  the  market-place,  not  far  from  King  street, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  or  clubs.  A  small  fray  between  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants arose  at  or  near  the  barracks  at  the  west  part  of  the  town,  bat  it 
was  of  little  importance,  and  was  soon  over.  A  sentinel  who  was  posted 
at  the  custom-house,  not  far  from  the  main  guard,  was  next  insulted,  and 
pelted  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  which  caused  him  to  call  to 
the  main  guard  to  protect  him.  Notice  was  soon  given  to  captain  Preston, 
whose  company  was  then  on  guard,  and  a  sergeant  with  six  men  was  sent 
to  protect  the  sentinel ;  but  the  captain,  to  prevent  any  precipitate  action, 
followed  them  himself.  There  seem  to  have  been  but  few  people  collected 
when  the  assault  was  first  made  on  the  sentinel ;  but  the  sergeant^s  guard 
drew  a  greater  number  together,  and  they  were  more  insulted  than  the 
sentinel  had  been,  and  received  frequent  blows  from  snowballs  and  lumps 
of  ice.  Captain  Preston  thereupon  ordered  them  to  charge  ;  but  this  was 
no  discouragement  to  the  assailants,  who  continued  to  pelt  the  guard, 
daring  them  to  fire.  Some  of  the  people  who  were  behind  the  soldiers, 
and  observed  the  abuse  of  them,  called  on  them  to  do  so.  At  length  one 
received  a  blow  with  a  club,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  but,  rising 
again,  he  immediately  fired,  and  all  3ie  rest,  except  one,  followed  the 
example. 

*  Bndford's  History  of  Massadiasetts,  p.  206.  f  Hatchinson,  p.  270 
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This  seems,  from  the  evidence  on  the  trials  and  the  obsenration  of  per« 
iDa  present,  to  have  been  the  course  of  the  material  facts.  Three  men 
ere  killed,  two  mortally  wounded,  who  died  soon  after,  and  several 
i^^tly  wounded.  The  soldiers  immediately  withdrew  to  the  main  guard, 
liich  was  strengthened  by  additional  companies.  Two  or  three  of  the 
BTBons  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to  the  lieu  tenant-governor's  bouse, 
liich  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  begeed  he  would  go  to  King 
veet,  where  they  feared  a  general  action  would  come  on  between  the 
vopa  and  the  inhabitants.  He  went  immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the 
Bople,  called  for  captain  Preston,  and  inquired  why  be  had  fired  upon  the 
ihabitants  without  the  direction  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  noise  was  so 
leat  that  his  answer  could  not  be  understood ;  and  some  persons,  who 
rere  apprehensive  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  danger  from  the  general 
oninsion,  called  out,  *  The  town-house,  the  town-house !'  when,  with 
nesistible  violence,  he  was  forced  up  by  the  crowd  into  the  council 


There  demand  was  immediately  made  of  him,  to  order  the  troops  to 
fithdraw  from  the  town-house  to  their  barracks.  He  refused ;  but  calling 
lom  the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  people  who  remained  in  the  street, 
le  expressed  his  great  concern  at  the  unhappy  event;  assured  them  he 
irvrala  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry, 
limt  the  law  might  have  its  course ;  and  advised  them  to  go  peaceably  to 
beir  homes.  Upon  this  there  was  a  cry — *  Home,  home !'  and  a  great 
pxt  separated,  and  went  home.  He  then  signified  his  opinion  to  lieute- 
Munt-colonel  Carr,  that  if  the  companies  in  arms  were  ordered  to  their  bar* 
ecks,  the  streets  would  be  cleared  and  the  town  in  quiet  for  that  night. 
[Tpon  their  retirine^,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  except  those  in  the  council 
duunber,  retired  also. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Dairy m pie,  at  the  desire  of  the  lieutenant-govemorr 
mme  to  the  council  chamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining  per* 
Kms  who  were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From  the  evi* 
lence  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit  captain  Preslon,  if 
aken.  Several  hours  passed  before  he  could  be  found,  and  the  people 
inspected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a  trial ;  but  at  length  he 
torrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and,  having  been 
examined,  was  committed  to  prison.  The  next  mcMming  the  soldiers  who 
orere  upon  guard  surrendered  also,  and  were  committed.  This  was  not 
mfficient  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  they  were  in  mo- 
ion  again.  The  lieutenant-governor  caused  his  council  to  be  summoned^ 
ind  desired  the  two  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  regiments  to  be  present 
Fhe  selectmen  of  Boston  were  waiting  the  lieutenant-governor's  coming 
o  council,  and,  being  admitted,  made  their  representation,  that,  from  the 
contentions  arising  from  the  troops  quartered  in  Boston,  and,  above  all, 
Drom  the  tragedy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed ;  that  they  would  presently  be  assembled  in  a  town 
meeting ;  and  that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  reiaoved,  the  roost  terriblo 
H>n8equences  were  to  be  expected. 

The  justices  also  of  Boston  and  several  of  the  neighboring  towns  had 
issembled,  and  desired  to  signify  their  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  possi* 
lie  to  keep  the  people  under  restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town^ 
The  lieutenant-governor  acquainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  ^nsticea^ 
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that  he  had  no  authority  to  alter  the  place  of  destination  nf  the  kingV 
troops ;  but  that  he  expected  the  commanding  officers  of  the  two  regi- 
ments, and  would  let  them  know  the  applications  which  hadheen  made. 
Presently  after  their  coming,  a  large  committee  from  the  town  meeting 
presented  an  address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  ana* 
nimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  nothing  could  rationally  be  expected  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  *  and  prevent  hlood  and  carnage,'  bat  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  withdrew  into  another 
room  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Some  of  the  council  urged  the  necessity  oi 
complying  with  the  people's  demand;  but  the  lieutenant-goremor  declared 
that  he  would,  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  give  orders  for  their  re* 
moval.  Lieutenant-colonel  Dairy mple  then  signified,  that,  as  the  twenty- 
ninth  regiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at  the  castle,  and 
was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content  that  it  shoald 
be  removed  to  the  castle,  until  the  general's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
The  committee  was  informed  of  this  offer,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  rose 
from  council,  intending  to  receive  no  further  application  upon  the  subject; 
but  the  council  prayed  that  he  would  meet  them  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  colonel  Dalrymple  desiring  it  also,  he  complied. 

Before  the  council  met  again,  it  had  been  intimated  to  them  that  the 
*  desire '  of  the  governor  and  council  to  the  commanding  officer  to  remote 
the  troops,  would  cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  should  receive  no  authori- 
tative *  order.'  As  soon  as  they  met,  a  committee  from  the  town  meeting 
attended  with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant-governor  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  assembled,  consisting,  as  they  said, 
of  near  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  and  immedi- 
ate removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy  them.  Ultimately  the  scruples  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  were  overcome,  and  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
the  troops  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  town  to  the  castle,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  The  funeral  of  the  victims  was  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp.  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  all  the  bells  of  the 
town  tolled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  corpses  were  followed  to  the  grave 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  arranged  six  abreast,  the  procession 
being  closed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  gentry 
of  the  town.  Captain  Preston  and  the  party  of  soldiers  were  afterwards 
tried.  The  captain  and  six  of  the  men  were  acquitted,  and  two  were 
brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  a  result  which  reflected  great  honoi 
on  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the  prisoners,  and  on 
the  jury. 

During  the  year  1771,  nothing  of  moment  occurred  either  in  Boston  oi 
the  colonies.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  agreement  of  the  mer- 
chants to  smuggling,  occasioned  continual  contests  with  revenue  officers ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  magistrates,  when  appealed  to,  refused  to  interfere. 
One  circumstance,  however,  transpired,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Early 
in  this  year,  Mr.  Hutchinson  received  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  an  office  which  his  political  opponents  allege  to 
have  always  been  the  darling  object  of  his  ambition  ;  while  he  maintains 
that,  however  in  ordinary  times  he  might  have  desired  it,  he  now  *  deter- 
mined, not  only  to  desire  to  be  excused  from  the  honor  intended  for  him, 
but  to  be  superseded  in  his  place  of  lieutenant-governor ;  and  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  state  accordingly.' 


The  occurrences  of  the  year  1772,  afforded  new  sources  of  mutual  ani- 
ity.  The  destruction  of  his  majesty^s  revenue  schooner  Gaspee,  was 
Due  of  those  popular  excesses  which  highly  incensed  the  British  ministry. 
Lieutenant  Doddington,  who  commanded  that  vessel,  had  hecome  very 
sbooxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  in 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Providence 
packet  was  sailing  into  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  lieutenant  Dodding- 
ton thought  proper  to  require  the  captain  to  lower  his  colors.  This  the 
Aptain  of  the  packet  deemed  repugnant  to  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  the 
Gaspee  fired  at  the  packet  to  bring  her  to :  the  American,  however,  still 
persisted  in  holding  on  her  course,  and  by  keeping  in  shoal  water,  dexte- 
nmsly  contrived  to  run  the  schooner  aground  in  the  chase. 

As  the  tide  was  upon  the  ebb,  the  Gaspee  was  set  fast  for  the  night,  and 
aflbrded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  retaliation ;  and  a  number  of  fishermen, 
aided  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
▼idence,  being  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  so  uncivil  an  inspector,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  manned  several  boats,  and  boarded  the  Graspee. 
The  lieutenant  was  wounded  in  the  afiray ;  but,  with  every  thing  belong- 
iag  to  him,  he  was  carefully  conveyed  on  shore,  as  were  all  his  crew.  The 
Teasel,  with  her  stores,  was  then  burnt ;  and  the  party  returned  unmolested 
to  their  homes.  When  the  governor  became  acquainted  with  this  event, 
he  ofi[ered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  ofiend- 
ere,  and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would  confess  their  guilt.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  also  to  investigate  the  ofience,  and  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice  ;  but,  after  remaining  some  time  in  session,  they  re- 
ported that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence,  and  thus  the  afiair  terminated ; 
a  circumstance  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  inviolable  brotherhood  which 
then  united  the  people  against  the  government. 

Active  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  government  in  relation 
to  the  colonies,  had  for  some  time  been  principally  confined  to  Massachu- 
setts. The  other  colonists,  however,  had  not  been  idle  or  indifierent  spec- 
tators of  the  scenes  that  had  passed  in  Massachusetts.  To  remain  long  in 
their  present  state  seemed  impossible  ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  opposition 
by  force,  unity  of  action,  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  was  all  important.  To 
promote  this  object,  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  originated  what 
ultimately  proved  a  powerful  engine  of  resistance — a  committee  for  cor- 
responding with  the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies ;  and  by  this 
means  a  confidenticd  communication  and  interchange  of  opinions  was  kept 
up  between  them. 

The  British  government  determined  to  carry  the  duty  on  tea  into  efiect, 
and  the  East  India  company  were  authorized  to  export  their  tea  free  of 
daties  to  all  places  whatever ;  by  which  means  it  could  be  furnished  more 
cheaply  in  America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

Confident  of  finding  a  market  at  their  reduced  prices,  the  company 
freighted  several  ships  with  that  article,  and  appointed  agents  for  the  dis- 
posal of  it.  Cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Boston.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  former  cities  sent  the  ships  back 
to  London ;  and  in  the  latter  the  tea  was  unloaded  and  stored  in  cellars, 
where  it  finally  perished. 

At  Boston,  before  the  vessels  arrived  with  it,  a  town  meeting  was  called 
to  devise  measures  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  within  the  province^ 
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The  armvy  with  these  reinforcements,  amounted  to  seven  dioasand  meiw 
and  general  Washington  determined  to  commence  active  and  bold  Opels' 
tions.  He  had  noticed  the  loose  and  uncovered  state  of  the  winter  ouanen 
of  the  British  army,  and  contemplated  the  preservation  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  recovery  of  New  Jersey,  by  sweeping,  at  cme  stroke,  all  the  British 
cantonments  upon  the  Delaware.  The  present  position  ef  faia  fofoes 
favored  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  general  Washington^  consisting  of  ahout  two  thousand  four  hvat 
dred  men,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  M'Konkey*s  ferry,  nine miks 
ahove  Trenton,  to,  attack  that  post.  General  Irvine  wa»  directed  to  crosi 
with  his  division  at  Trenton  ferry,  to  secure  the  bridge  below  the  town, 
and  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  that  way.  General  Cadwallader 
received  orders  to  pass  the  river  at  Bristol  ferry,  and  assaalt  the  post  at 
Burlington.  The  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  was  assigned  for  the  executioi 
of  this  daring  scheme.  It  proved  to  be  severely  cold,  and  sa  much  ice  wis 
made  in  the  river,  that  general  Irvine  and  general  Cadwallader,  aAer  hav^ 
ing  strenuously  exerted  themselves,  found  it  impracticable  to  pass  their 
divisions,  and  their  part  of  the  plan  totally  failed.  The  commandeT^iD- 
chief  was,  however,  more  fortunate,  and,  though  with  much  difficulty  and 
considerable  loss  of  time,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  reached 
Trenton  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  brave  colonel  Rawle,  the  commanding  officer,  assembled  his  forces 
for  the  defence  of  his  post ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  fire, 
and  his  men,  in  apparent  dismay,  attempted  to  file  off  towards  Princetooi 
General  Washington,  perceiving  their  intention,  moved  a  part  of  his  troops 
into  this  road  in  their  front,  and  defeated  the  design.  Their  artillery  being 
seized,  and  die  Americans  pressing  upon  them,  they  surrendered.  Twenty 
of  the  Germans  were  killed,  and  a  thousand  made  prisoners.  By  the  fail- 
ure of  general  Irvine,  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  stationed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  escaped  over  the  bridge  toBordentown.  Of  the  American 
troops,  two  privates  were  killed  and  two  frozen  to  death,  and  one  ofiker 
and  three  or  four  privates  were  wounded.  Could  the  other  divisions  have 
crossed  the  Delaware,  general  Washington's  plan,  in  its  full  extent,  would 
probably  have  succeeded^  Not  thinking  it  prudent  to  hazard  the  fruits  of 
this  gallant  stroke  by  more  daring  attempts,  the  generid  the  same  day  re- 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  some  military  stores. 

This  display  of  enterprise  and  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  asto- 
nished and  perplexed  general  Howe,  and,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  commence  active  operations.  Such  was  die  reviving 
influence  on  the  mindj»  of  the  American  soldiers,  and  such  the  skill  which 
the  commander-in-chief  exercised,  that,  after  several  successful  operations 
following  that  of  Trenton,  he  not  only  saved  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jerseys,  m  defiance  of  an  army 
vastly  superior  to  his,  in  discipline,  resources,  and  numbers.  Of  all  their 
recent  extensive  possessions  in  the  Jerseys,  the  English  retained  now  only 
the  posts  of  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  These  successful  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  were  immediately  followed  by  a  proclamation,  in  the 
namt  of  general  Washington,  absolving  all  those  who  had  been  induced 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  tendered  by  the  British  commissioners,  and 
promising  them  protection  on  condition  of  theii  subscribing  to  a  foim  of 
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This,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  lord  North's  scheme  of  coercion.  He 
proposed  two  other  bills,  which  were  intended  to  strike  termor  into  the  pro- 
rince  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  deter  the  other  colonies  from  following  her 
goample.  By  one  of  these,  the  constitution  and  charter  of  the  province 
were  completely  subverted,  all  power  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  placed  in  those  of  the  servants  of  the  crown.  The  third  scheme 
of  lord  rforth  was  the  introduction  of '  a  bill  for  the  impartial  administra* 
tion  of  justice  in  Massachusetts.'  By  this  act,  persons  informed  against 
Dr  indicted  for  any  act  done  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  the  revenue,  or 
for  the  suppression  of  riots  in  Massachusetts,  might  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  be  sent  for  trial  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain  ;  an  enactment  which,  in  effect,  conferred  impunity  on  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  however  odious  might  be  their  vic^ations  of  the  law. 

These  plans  of  the  administration  were  opposed  by  Burke,  lord  Cha- 
tham, Barre,  and  others,  in  language  of  the  highest  indignation.  They 
originated  in  mistaken  views  of  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  people. 
The  government,  too,  maintained  that  any  measures  were  justifiable  for 
mpporting  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  calculated  on 
bnnging  the  refractory  and  disaffected  to  submission  by  severity  and 
force. 

As  a  measure  indicative  of  a  determination  to  conduct  the  proceedings 
•gainst  the  refractory  colonists  with  the  utmost  vigor,  general  Gage  was 
oppointed,  with  powers  of  the  most  unlimited  extent,  to  supersede  gover- 
nor Hutchinson.  The  offices  of  governor  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
•otta  and  commander  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America  were  united  in 
Jbis  person.  The  intelligence  of  the  passing  of  the  Boston  port  bill  had 
preceded  general  Gage  a  few  days.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  ge- 
neral court  having  been  dissolved  by  the  late  governor,  a  town  meeting 
iras  convened  and  very  numerously  attended.  They  declared  and  re- 
solved, *  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act, 
exceed  all  their  powers  of  expression ;  and  therefore,'  they  say, '  we  leave 
it  to  the  censure  of  others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world.'  They 
also  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  *  if  the  other  colonies  come  into  a 
joint  resolution  to  step  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to,  Great 
Britain,  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the 
same  would  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties.' 

The  idea  was  probably  entertained  by  the  British  ministry,  that  the 
other  colonies  would  be  inclined  rather  to  avail  themselves  of  the  commer- 
cial advantages  which  the  closing  of  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  would  open 
to' them,  than  to  make  common  cause  with  Boston,  at  the  hazard  of  incur- 
ring a  similar  penalty.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  govern- 
ment made  a  great  miscalculation  of  American  character.  The  several 
colonies  lost  no  time  in  expressing  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  in  contributing  to  their  pecuniary  neces- 
sities, as  well  as  in  affording  them  moral  countenance.  In  this  patriotic 
course  Virginia  took  the  lead. 

The  convention  of  Virginia  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corres- 
|x>ndence,  that  they  should  communicate  with  their  several  correspondinff 
committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the  several 
colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  in  general  congress  at  such  place 
oanaally  as  might  be  deemed  most  convenient;  there  to  deliberate  qd 
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those  general  measures  which  the  united  interests  of  Ameiict  migiit  fixim 
time  to  time  require. 

Similar  expressions  of  determined  opposition  to  the  port  hill,  and  assar* 
ances  of  support  to  the  disfranchised  citizens  of  Boston,  were  made  whei^ 
ever  the  act  became  known.  In  some  places  it  was  .printed  upon  mourn- 
ing  paper,  and  hawked  about  the  streets ;  in  others  it  was  publicly  burned, 
with  every  demonstration  of  abhorrence.  At  New  York  there  was  a  con- 
siderable struggle  between  the  friends  of  administration  and  the  friends  of 
liberty,  but  the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  by  the  influence  and  manage- 
ment of  two  individuals,  who  had  on  several  occasions  manifested  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  their  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  mi- 
nistry. Addresses  were  also  sent  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Garolinas,  and 
some  other  provinces,  to  the  committee  of  Boston,  assuring  them  of  sap- 
port,  and  declaring  that  they  considered  the  cause  of  Boston  as  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  country. 

The  two  last  of  the  coercive  enactments  of  the  British  legislature  did 
not  reach  Boston  till  July.  By  one,  the  governor  alone  was  authorized  to 
appoint  all  civil  officers ;  and  by  the  other,  the  counsellors  were  to  be 
selected  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  England.  A  list  of  those  w^ 
pointed  was  soon  made  known,  and  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  as  they 
were  the  most  unpopular  characters  in  the  province.  To  add  to  the  anx- 
iety which  now  pervaded  every  breast,  a  large  military  force  was  ordered 
into  the  province,  an  act  of  parliament  having  been  passed,  which  directed 
the  governor  to  provide  quarters  for  them  in  any  town  he  might  choose. 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  delegates  which  had  now  been  appointed  by 
most  of  the  colonies,  that  they  should  meet  in  general  congress  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  the  desire  to  await  the  result  of  its  determinations  prevented 
any  violent  proceedings  during  the  interim ;  while,  however,  great  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  military  discipline.  Independent  com- 
panies were  formed,  who  elected  their  own  officers,  many  of  whom  had 
served  during  the  French  war,  and  were  well  able  to  instruct  their  pupib 
in  military  tactics.  On  the  other  hand,  general  Gage  was  no  less  active 
in  adopting  measures  calculated,  in  his  estimation,  to  overawe  the  inha- 
bitants, and  to  deter  them  from  having  recourse  to  force.  With  this  view, 
although  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  desertion,  he  fortified 
the  isthmus  which  connects  Boston  with  the  main  land,  called  Boston 
neck,  the  only  entrance  by  land  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  therefore  the 
only  route  by  which,  according  to  the  port  bill,  the  merchants  and  traders 
could  carry  on  their  business.  This  measure,  however,  served  only  the 
more  to  exasperate  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  gunpow- 
der at  Charlestown  added  to  their  alarm. 

Before  daybreak,  on  the  1st  of  September,  general  Gttge  despatched  a 
party  of  soldiers  to  bring  into  his  own  custody  a  quantity  of  provincial 
powder  from  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown.  Immediately  tnis  transaction 
oecame  generally  known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns  flew 
to  arms,  and  agreed  on  Cambridge  as  a  general  rendezvous ;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  dissuaded,  by  their  more  prudent  lead- 
ers, from  marching  at  once  to  Boston  to  require  the  restoration  of  the  pow- 
der, or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the  garrison. 

It  WBS  under  the  excitement  of  these  circumstances  that,  in  defiance  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  the  governor's  proclamation  founded  upon  it, 
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Mliibitinff  irablic  ussemUief,  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of  which  Bosten  was 
ke  capital,  elected  delegates  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi- 
teimtion  the  most  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  affiurs. 
Mfitk  a  boldness  and  decision  surpassing  that  of  any  former  assembly, 
bey  passed  resolations  declaring  themselves  constitutionally  exempt  from 
Jl  «bedience  to  the  late  measures  of  the  British  parliament,  that  the  go- 
nMnraent  of  the  province  was  in  fact  dissolved,  and  that  they  should  con- 
ider  all  persons  wk  j  dared  to  act  in  any  official  capacity  under  the  new 
egabtions  as  open  enemies  of  their  country.  They  sent  a  copy  of  their 
vaolutions,  and  of  their  letter  to  the  governor,  with  his  answer,  to  the  ge- 
nial congress,  upon  whose  jadgment  they  rested'  the  decision  of  tl^ir 
atore  canduct. 

This  congress,  which  will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  page  of  history,  and- 
InM  sacred  in  the  annals  of  liberty,  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th -of 
SapCember.     Representatives  from  eleven  of  the  colonies  were  present  at 
the  opening,  and  those  from  North  Carolina  arrived  shortly  after ;  Georgia 
ilone  having  demurred  to  send  delegates.     Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginiai . 
MM  elected  president,  and  Charles  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary ; 
lad  afVer  a  brief  controversy  on  the  mode  of  voting,  which  resulted  in  th»' 
kCennination  that  each  province  should  have  only  one  vote,  whatever 
nmber  of  delegates  might  be  present,  the  assembly  proceeded  to  businesa 
wiA  all  the  solemnity  of  an  organized  legislature. 

*The  most  eminent  men  of  the  various  colonies  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  together.  They  were  known  to  each  other  by  famei  bat 
they  were  personally  strangers.  The  meeting  was  awfully  solemn.  The 
lUect  which  had  called  them  together  was  of  incalculable  magnitude. 
ne  liberties  t>f  no  less  than  three  millions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their 
poatprity,  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  enercy  of  their  councils.  No' 
ivonder,  then,  at  the  long  and  deep  silence  which  is  Baid  to  have  followed 
upon  their  organization ;  at  the  anxiety  with  which  the  members  looked' 
roand  upon  each  other,  and  the  reluctance  which  every  individual  felt>to 
open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous.  In  the  midst  of  this  deep  and 
leath-like  silence,  and  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  become  painfully  em- 
banaasing,  Mr.  Henry  arose  slowly,  as  if  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
nibjecL  After  faltering,  according  to  his  habit,  through  a  most  impressive 
exordium,  in  which  he  merely  echoed  back  the  consciousness  of  every 
other  heart,  in  deploring  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  he 
laonched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs.  Rising,  as  he 
idvanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with  all 
die  majesty  of  the  occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  than  that  of  mor- 
tal man.**  Mr.  Henry  was  followed  by  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  a 
ipeech  scarcely  less  powerful,  and  still  more  replete  with  classic  elo- 
quence. One  spirit  of  ardent  love  of  liberty  pervaded  every  breast,  and 
produced  a  unanimity  as  advantageous  to  the  cause  they  advocated,  as  it 
was  unexpected  and  appalling  to  their  adversaries. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  assembly  was  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  two  from  each  colony,  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonista 
in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights  had  been  violated, 
and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of 

•  Wirt's  Life  sf  Heary,  p.  105, 106. 
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them.  The  congress  proceeded  with  great  deliberation ;  its  debates  wers 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  October  that  they 
published  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying  in  spirited  language  their  opi* 
nions  on  the  chief  subjects  of  difference  between  the  colonies  and  the  mo* 
ther  country.  An  agreement  was  also  signed  by  all  the  members  to  ab- 
stain from  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

Upon  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  resoltttioos,  ww 
'  composed  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  also  one  to  the 
king ;  a  statement  to  the  aggrieved  colonies,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada.  These  documents  were  drawn  up  with  great  ability. 
The  gentlemen  selected  from  the  several  colonies  for  wis  memorable  con- 
gress were  no  less  distinguished  for  their  talents  than  their  patriotism; 
and  when  perusing  these  state  papers,  no  one  can  fail  to  regret  that  the 
speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  such  distinguished  statesmen  and 
orators  as  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry, 
John  Dickinson,  Samuel  Chase,  John  Rutledge,  and  many  others  of  tha) 
illustrious  band  of  patriots,  are  lost  to  the  world. 

During  the  session  of  the  congpress  most  of  the  colonies  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  instituting  provincial  assemblies,  regardless  of  their  old  form  of 
government.  In  Massachusetts,  general  Grage  had  convoked  a  genenl 
courts  to  assemble  at  Salem,  on  the  5th  of  October ;  but  events  which  sob- 
sequently  transpired,  induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
assembly.  The  members,  however,  regarded  that  proclamation  as  ilkgil, 
and  met  at  Salem  on  the  day  appointed.  After  waiting  in  vain  the  whole 
day  for  the  governor's  appearance  to  administer  the  oaths,  they  resolved 
themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and  adjourned  to  Concord.  After 
appointing  John  Hancock  president,  and  addressing  a  communication  to 
the  governor,  they  again  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th. 
Here  they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  committee  of  supplies. 
They  also  voted  to  enlist  one-fourth  of  the  militia  as  minute  men,  to  be 
frequently  drilled,  and  held  in  readiness  for  service  at  a  minute's  warning; 
and  after  appointing  three  general  officers,  they  adjourned  to  the  23d  of 
Kovember. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  busy  note  of  preparation  resounded 
through  almost  every  colony.  The  Massachusetts  committees  were  inde- 
fatigable in  providing  for  the  most  vigorous  defence  in  the  spring.  They 
had  procured  all  sorts  of  military  supplies  for  the  service  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  three  neighboring  pro- 
vinces of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

While  these  hostile  preparations  were  ^proceeding  in  America,  the  Bri- 
tish monarch  was  meeting  a  new  parliament.  The  king  informed  his 
parliament,  that  a  most  daring  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  law  still 
prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  broken  out  in  fresh  violences;  that 
these  proceedings  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  the  other  colo- 
nies, and  that  unwarrantable  attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  com* 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  by  unlawful  combinations  ;  and  he  expressed  his 
firm  determination  to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  su- 

Sterne  authority  of  parliament  over  all  the  dominions  c(  the  crown.     Ad* 
resses  in  answer  to  the  speech,  concurring  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Ihe  king,  were  carried  in  both  houses,  by  large  majorities. 
.  JiAer  the  recess,  parlicunent  met  on  the  20th  of  January^  and  on  the 
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mme  day  lord  Chatham  moved, '  That  an  humble  address  he  presented  to 
lii^  majesty,  most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  his  majesty,  that,  in  order 
U>  open  the  way  towards  our  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
iu  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  soften  animosities  there ; 
and,  above  all,  for  preventing  in  the  mean  time  any  sudden  and  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe at  Boston,  now  suffering  under  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before 
their  eyes,  posted  in  their  town  ;  it  may  graciously  please  his  majesty  that 
immediate  orders  may  be  despatched  to  general  Gage  for  removing  his 
majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigor  of  the  sea- 
son and  other  circumstances,  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable.'  This  motion 
was  supported  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  speeches  ever 
delivered  by  that  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  seconded  by  lord  Camden,  who  affirmed 
that  *  whenever  oppression  beg^ins,  resistance  becomes  lawful  and  right  ;* 
And  it  was  ably  supported  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  lord  Sbel- 
Imme  ;  but,  like  all  other  motions  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  ministry,  it 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  The  administration  declared  their  determi^ 
nation  never  to  relax  in  their  measures  of  coercion,  until  America  was 
Ibrced  into  obedience.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  lord  Chatham  from 
presenting  to  the  house,  soon  afterwards,  a  bill,  containing  his  favorite 
plan  '  for  settling  the  troubles,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative 
aathority  and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies.' 
Tlioiigh  this  bill,  as  it  contained  a  direct  avowal  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  in  all  cases  except  that  of  taxation,  could 
never  have  received  the  assent  of  the  Americans,  yet,  as  it  expressly  de- 
nied the  parliamentary  power  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  the  consent 
of  their  assemblies,  and  made  other  concessions,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 

ijority  on  its  first  reading.* 


*  Lord  Chatham  had  shown  this  bill  to  Dr.  Franklin  before  he  sabmiUed  it  to  the 
lioiise  of  lords,  but  the  latter  had  not  an  opportunity  of  proposing  certain  alterations 
which  he  had  sketched.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  at  the  special  request  of  lord  Chatham, 
was  present  at  the  debates  upon  it.  Lord  Dartmouth  was  at  first  disposed  to  have  the 
bill  lie  upon  the  table ;  but  lord  Sandwich  opposed  its  being  received,  and  moved  that  it 
be  immediately  '  rejected  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  could  never  believe,'  he 
said, '  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  British  peer ;  it  appeared  to  him  rather  the  worlf 
of  some  American.'  Turning  his  face  towards  Dr.  Franklin,  then  standing  at  the  bar, 
*  He  faticied,'  he  said,  *■  he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitter- 
cst^and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.'  To  this  part  of  the 
speech  of  lord  Sandwich,  the  great  Chatham  replied,  by  saying  Hhat  it  was  entirely 
his  own.  This  declaration,'  he  said,  <  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged  to  make,  a^ 
many  of  their  lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so 
weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper  in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should 
nniastly  share  in  the  censure  it  deserved.  It  had  been  heretofore  reckoned  his  vice 
not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  if  he  were  the  first 
iiiini:>ter  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of  seUling  this  momentous  business,  he  should 
not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  so  injuriously 
reflected  on  ;  one  whom  all  Europe  held  in  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
and  ranked  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  na« 
tion  only,  but  to  human  nature.* — Frafiklm*s  WorkSj  vol.  i.  p.  322, 323.  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p. 
812.  Among  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the  hoase  by  lord  Dartmouth,  was 
Che  petition  of  the  congress  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  which  the  American  agents,  Dr, 
Fnnklin,  Mr.  Bollan,  and  Mr.  Lee,  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But 
<kis  privilege  was  refused  to  them  by  the  ministers,  on  the  groand  that  the  congress 
—  an  illegal  bodyi  and  their  petition  was  rejected  by  an  anutaally  large  majority^ 
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On  the  20th  of  February,  lord  North  astoniBhod  botfc  ik  ftieodv-  ciul 
opponents,  by  introducing  into  the  house  of  commons  a  profosition  of 
a  conciliatory  nature.  This  was  at  first  opposed  from  all  qMrten,  but 
those  who  usually  acted  with  the  minister  were  fmally  persuaded  to  join 
him  in  this  measure.  But  it  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hartley 
from  presenting  to  the  house  their  respective  flans  of  recoaciliatioo. 
They  were  of  course  rejected  by  the  ministerial  majority. 

While  most  of  the  colonies  afibrded  sufficient  occupation  for  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  British  government,  those  of  New  Bngland  called  ioxih  the 
most  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  royalists,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  naral 
forces  were  frequently  engaged  in  destroying  armed  American  Teneli, 
congress  having  fitted  out  several,  which  were  very  saccessfol  in  ctpta^ 
ing  store  ships  sent  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  for  the 
royal  army.  At  Gloucester^  the  Falcon  sloop  of  war,  having  chased 
an  American  vessel  into  the  harbor,  despatched  three  boata,  with  about 
forty  men,  to  bring  her  off,  when  the  party  were  so  warmly  received  b^ 
the  militia  who  had  collected  on  the  shore,  that  the  captain  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  reinforcement,  and  to  commence  cannonading  the  town. 
A  very  smart  action  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  hours,  hot  it* 
suited  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  assailants,  leaving  upwards  of  thiitv 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This  repulse  excited  the  Biitiin 
to  deeds  of  revenge  upon  several  of  the  defenceless  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  to  declare  that  many  of  them  should  be  reduced  to  ashes,  anleaa  the 
inhabitants  consented  to  an  unconditional  compliance  with  all  their  de> 
mands. 

Another  occurrence  also  tended  to  mutual  exasperation.  In  compUaDes 
with  a  resolution  of  the  provincial  confess  to  prevent  tories  from  convey 
ing  out  their  effects,  the  inhabitants  of  Fahnouth,  in  the  north-eastern  pan 
of  Massachusetts,  had  obstructed  the  loading  of  a  mast  ship.  The  de- 
struction of  the  town  was  therefore  determined  on,  as  an  example  of  vin- 
dictive punishment.  Captain  Movvat,  detached  for  that  purpose  with  armed 
vessels  by  admiral  Greaves,  arrived  off  the  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  October,  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  would  allow 
them  two  hours  *  to  remove  the  human  species.*  The  next  day,  captain 
Mowat  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  and  bombardment ;  and  a  great 
number  of  people,  standing  on  the  heights,  were  spectators  of  the  confla^ 
gration,  which  reduced  many  of  them  to  penury  and  despair.  More  than 
four  hundred  houses  and  stores  were  burnt.  Newport,  Khode  Island,  be-^ 
ing  threatened  with  a  similar  attack,  was  compelled  to  stipulate  for  a 
weekly  supply  to  avert  it. 

Warlike  operations  were  not  confined  to  the  sea-ports.  Their  success  in 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  stimulated  the  Americans 
to  more  extensive  operations  in  the  north  ;  and  the  movements  of  Sir  G. 
Carlcion,  the  governor  of  Canada,  appeared  to  call  for  them,  congress 
having  reason  to  believe  that  a  formidable  invasion  was  intended  from  that 
quarter.  The  management  of  military  aflTairs  in  this  department  had  beei» 
committed  to  the  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  On  the  IChh  of 
September,  about  one  thousand  American  troops  effected  a  landing  at  St 
John's,  the  first  British  port  in  Canada,  lying  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
only  to  the  northward  of  Ticonderoga,  but  found  it  advisable  to  retreat  to 
Isle  aux  Noix,  twelve  miles  south  of  St.  John's.    An  extremely  bad  stala 


of  health  soon  after  inducing  general  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga, 
the  command  devolved  on  general  Montgomery.  That  enterprising  officer 
in  a  few  days  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  and  opened  a  battery 
•ffainst  it ;  and  the  reduction  of  fort  Chamblee,  by  a  small  detachment, 
giving  him  possession  of  six  tons  of  gunpowder,  enabled  him  to  prosecute 
the  siege  oi  Sl  John's  with  vigor.  General  Carleton  advanced  against 
him  with  about  eight  hundred  men ;  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  intention  of  landing  at  Langueil,  he  was  attacked  by 
colonel  Warner,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  boys,  and 
compelled  to  retire  with  precipitancy.  This  repulse  induced  the  garrison 
of  St.  John's  to  surrender,  on  honorable  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  Montc^omery  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  St.  John's,  colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been  despatched  on  a  service  necessary  to  that  ob- 
ject, hearing  that  Montreal  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  attempted  its  cap* 
tare  without  the  knowledge  of  his  superior  in  command ;  he  was,  however, 
with  a  part  of  his  detachment,  taken  prisoner,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of 
general  Carleton,  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  state  sent  to  England. 
After  the  capture  of  St.  John's,  Montgomery  directed  his  attention  to 
Montreal,  with  diflferent  success.  On  his  approach,  the  few  British  troops 
there  repaired  on  board  the  shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping  down  the  river ; 
but  general  Prescot,  and  several  officers,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  privates,  were  intercepted,  and  made  prisoners  on  capitulation ; 
eleven  sail  of  vessels,  with  all  their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
provincials.  Governor  Carleton  was  secretly  conveyed  away  in  a  boat 
with  muffled  paddles,  and  arrived  safely  at  Quebec.  Greneral  Mont£^omery, 
leaving  some  troops  in  Montreal,  and  sending  detachments  into  diflferent 
parts  of  the  province  to  encourage  the  Canadians  and  to  forward  provisions, 
advanced  with  his  little  army  to  Quebec,  where  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  a  body  of  American  troops  had  arrived  before. 

General  Washington,  foreseeing  that  the  whole  force  of  Canada  would 
be  concentrated  about  Montreal,  had  projected  an  expedition  agninst  Que* 
bee  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  Montgomery.  His  plan  was  to 
send  out  a  detachment  from  his  camp  before  Boston,  to  march  by  way  of 
Kennebec  river;  and,  passing  through  the  dreary  wilderness  lying  be* 
tween  the  settled  parts  of  the  province  of  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
penetrate  into  Canada  about  ninety  miles  below  Montreal.  This  extraor-* 
dinary  and  most  arduous  enterprise  was  committed  to  colonel  Arnold,  who, 
with  one  thousand  one  hundred  men,  consisting  of  New  England  infantry, 
some  volunteers,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  three  companies  of  riflemen, 
commenced  his  march  on  the  13th  of  September.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  the  labor,  hardships,  and  difficulties  which  this  detachment  had 
to  encounter  in  their  progress  up  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Kennebec,  fre-* 

3aently  interrupted  by  falls,  where  they  were  obliged  to  land  and  carry 
le  boats  upon  their  shoulders,  tintil  they  surmounted  them,  through  a 
country  wholly  uninhabited,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  the  season 
cold  and  rainy,  and  the  men  daily  dropping  down  with  fatigue,  sickness, 
and  hanger. 

Arnold  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
bis  men,  but  to  procure  provisions  for  them  was  not  in  his  power.  They 
were  at  one  time  reduced  to  so  great  an  extremity  of  hunger,  that  the  dogs 

bsloDgiog  to  the  army  were  killed  and  eaten,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  db« 
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vDored  their  leather  carEouch  bom.    Aniotd  and  hia  putj  M  mpk 
arrived  at  Point  Leri,  opposite  the  town  of  Qacbec  i  bnt 


Vojigau] 

«f  informBiion  the  Brilish  had  received,  by  ihe  treachery  of  the  IndKn  to 
whom  Arnold  had  intrusted  a  letter  to  general  Schuyler,  the  boan  wnich 
he  expected  to  find  there  lo  transport  his  troops  acrou  the  river  bad  becB 
removed,  and  the  enemy  were  no  longer  in  a  slate  lo  be  surprised.  Ar- 
nold, however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  aomeihiog  againil 
(lie  town;  he  calculated  strongly  upon  the  defection  of  the  inhabilanu: 
and  having  supplied  himselftviih  canoes,  he  crossed  the  river  in  the  nifbl, 
and  gained  possession  of  ihe  heights  of  Abraham.  Here,  though  he  bad 
110  arijllery.  and  scarcely  half  the  number  of  men  that  composed  the  gar> 
rison  of  the  town,  he  made  a  bold  experiment  to  try  the  loyalty  of  tha 
enemy's  troops,  by  sending  a  flng  lo  spmmon  them  to  surrender.  But  no 
message  would  be  admitted,  and  Arnold  found  himself  compelled  to  retin 
tu  more  comfortable  quarters,  where  he  awaited  the  amvat  of  genenl 
Montgomery. 

General  Carleton,  who,  as  we  have  already  slated,  bad  arrived  at  Que- 
Itec,  had  taken  the  best  measures  for  its  defence,  and  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  In  a  few  days  the  American  general  opened  a  six-gun  battery 
within  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  ;  but  his  artillery  was  loo 
light  to  mahe  a  breach,  and  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  amuse  tba 
enemy,  aud  conceal  his  real  purpose.  After  continuiDg  a  siege  nearly 
a  month,  he  resolved  on  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  eaca- 
lade.  To  distract  the  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  th» 
upper  town  by  two  divisions  of  ihe  army  under  majors  Brown  and  Liiiog- 
slon,  while  two  real  attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town  were  mad* 
by  two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  Early  in  tba 
morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  aereial 
divisions  moved  to  the  assauh  in  the  midat  of  a  heavy  fall  of  anow,  which 
covered  the  aseailanu  from  the  eight  of  the  enemy.  Montgomery,  at  the 
bead  of  the  New  Vork  troops,  advanced  along  the  Si.  Lawrence,  by  Abbs 
de  Mere,  under  cape  Diamoad. 
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The  firal  barrier  to  be  surmoanted  on  that  aide  was  defended  by  a  bat* 
lery,  in  which  were  mounted  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  in  front  of  which 
were  a  blockhouse  and  picket.  The  guard  at  the  blockhouse,  after  giving^ 
a  ramloro  fire,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  to  the  barrier,  and  for  a 
time  the  battery  itself  was  deserted.  Enormous  piles  of  ice  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  Americans,  who,  pressing  forward  in  a  narrow  defile^ 
reached  at  length  the  blockhouse  and  picket.  Montgomery,  who  was  io 
front,  assisted  in  cutting  down  or  pulling  up  the  pickets,  and  advanced 
boldly  and  rapidly  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  men,  to  force  the 
barrier.  By  this  time  one  or  two  persons  had  ventured  to  return  to  the 
battery,  and,  seizing  a  slow  match,  discharged  one  of  the  guns.  Casual 
88  this  fire  appeared,  it  was  fatal  to  general  Montgomery  and  to  two  valu- 
able young  ofiicers  near  his  person,  who,  together  with  his  orderly  sergeant 
and  a  private,  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  precipitately  retired  with  the  remainder  of  the  divi* 
sion. 

In  the  mean  time,  colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  narrow  path, 
exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  as  he  approached 
the  first  barrier  at  the  Saut  des  Matelots,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  the 
les;,  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  he  was  carried  oflf  to  the  camp.  Cap- 
tain Morgan,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Virginia  riflemen,  rushed 
forward  to  the  batteries  at  their  head,  and  received  a  discharge  of  grape- 
shot,  which  killed  one  man  only.  A  few  rifles  were  immediately  fired 
into  the  embrasures,  and  the  barricade  was  mounted ;  the  battery  was  »b- 
atantly  deserted,  but  the  captain  of  the  guard,  with  the  greater  part  of  bis 
men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Morgan  formed  his  men,  but 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the 
town,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  to  proceed.  He  was  soon  joined  by  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Green  and  majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  with  several  frag- 
ments of  companies,  amounting  collectively  to  about  two  hundred  men. 
At  daylight  this  gallant  party  was  again  formed ;  but  after  a  bloody  and 
desperate  engagement,  in  which  they  sustained  the  force  of  the  whole 
garrison  three  hours,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.* 

After  this  brave  but  disastrous  assault,  the  commander  of  the  American 

*  In  Montgomcrj  the  Americans  lost  one  of  the  bravest  and  moet  accomplished 
generals  tliat  ever  led  an  army  to  the  field.  But  be  was  not  more  illastrions  for  his 
akill  and  courage  as  an  officer,  than  be  was  estimable  for  hut  private  virtues.  All 
eaoiity  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  British  ceased  with  his  life,  and  respect  to  his  private 
character  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  His  body  was  taken  ap  the  next  day^ 
and  he  was  decently  interred. — Montgomerv  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Ireland^ 
who,  hariag  married  a  lady  and  parchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  considered  himself 
■•  an  American,  and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  late  French  war.  Congresa 
directed  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of 
thctr  veneration  for  his  character,  and  of  their  deep  sense  of  his  *  many  signal  and  ini> 
portant  services ;  and  to  transmit  to  futorc  ages,  as  examples  traly  warfhy  of  imitation, 
Ais  patriotism,  conduct,  boldness  of  enterprise,  insuperable  peraeveraace,  and  coa- 
tempt  of  danger  and  death.'  A  monument  of  white  marble,  with  emblematie  da» 
vioes,  has  accordingly  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  boot  of  St.  Paul's  diuich  i* 
N#v  Yof  h. 
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troops  did  not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  eflectire  men :  in  the  hope, 
however,  of  receiving  reinforcements,  they  maintained  a  posidon  at  a  short 
distance  from  Quehec ;  and,  although  the  garrison  was  very  sapehor  in 
numbers,  the  bravery  the  colonists  had  evinced,  and  the  mixed  character 
of  his  own  troops,  disinclined  general  Carleton  from  leaving  his  ramparts 
to  attack  the  Americans. 

In  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  generals  Howe,  Bargovne, 
and  Clinton,  with  reinforcements  from  Britain,  arrived  at  Boston.  The 
British  general,  in  common  with  his  troops,  resolved  on  active  operations; 
but  every  movement  which  they  made  was  watched  with  an  attentive  eye 
by  zealous  Americans  in  Boston,  who  found  means  to  penetrate  every  de> 
sign  before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  and  to  transmit  secret  intelligence 
to  the  American  head-quarters.  About  the  middle  of  June,  it  was  sus- 
pected that  general  Gage  intended  to  cross  the  river  Charles,  on  the  north 
side  of  Boston,  and  take  possession  of  Breed *8  or  Bunker's  hill,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charlestown. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  upwards  of  one  thousand  Americans,  un- 
der colonel  William  Prescot,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  this  eminence,  and 
to  intrench  themselves  upon  it.  The  movement  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger ;  for  British  vessels  of  war  were  lying  both  in  the  Medfoid 
and  Charles,  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  peninsula.  But  the  provincials 
marched  to  the  place  in  profound  silence ;  and,  about  midnight,  began 
their  operations.  They  labored  with  such  assiduity,  that  before  the  dawn 
of  day  they  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  nearly  across  the  peninsula,  and 
constructed  a  small  redoubt  on  their  right. 

About  four  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  the  American  works 
were  observed  by  the  captain  of  the  Lively  sloop  of  war,  lying  in  the  river 
Charles,  who  instantly  began  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  the  other  ships,  and  by  the  battery  on  Copp's  hill  at  Boston.    The 
Americans  steadily  continued  their  labors  under  a  furious  cannonade  and 
an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  bombs ;  but  so  harmless  was  this  fearful 
noise  that  they  lost  only  one  man  in  the  course  of  the  morning.    As  in 
this  post  the  Americans  overlooked  Boston,  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
them  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  soon  after  mid-day,  a  detachment  of  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  crossed  the  river 
in  boats,  and  landed  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula ;  but,  on  observing  the 
formidable  position  of  the  Americans,  they  waited  for  a  reinforcement, 
which  soon  arrived.     Meanwhile  the  steeples  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  Boston,  the  eminences  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  ships  in  the 
rivers,  were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  agitated  by  difierent  hopes 
and  fears  according  to  their  different  attachments  and  interests.    The 
main  body  of  the  American  army  encamped  beyond  Charlestown  neck 
were  lookmg  on  ;  and  generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  and  other  British 
ofRcers  of  high  rank,  took  their  station  in  the  battery  on  Copp's  hill  to 
view  the  approaching  conflict. 

While  general  Howe  waited  for  this  reinforcement,  the  Americans  re* 
ceived  an  accession  of  strength,  under  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy, 
who  crossed  Charlestown  neck  under  a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  shipping 
in  the  rivers,  to  join  their  countrymen  and  take  part  ia  the  battle.  Bj 
their  arrival  the  provincial  force  was  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  at  least 
The  Americans  also  took  advantage  of  general  Howe's  halt  to  stiengtbM 


of  (heir  poaition,  hy  pulling  down  tome  nil-fencefl.  tanaiott  the  itdn* 
two  parallel  lines  st  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  ana  filling  the 
'val  with  hay. 

he  British  detachmeDl,  conaisttDg  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  men, 
jtced  towards  the  American  line.  The  hght  in&ntry,  commanded  hy 
;ral  Howe,  was  on  the  right ;  the  grenadiers,  under  general  Pigot,  on 
eft.  They  began  the  attack  by  a  brisk  cannonade  irom  some  field' 
!S  and  howitzers,  the  troops  proceeding  slowly,  and  Mmetimes  halting, 
:Te  time  lo  the  artillery  to  produce  sonte  efieat.  On  advancing,  the 
set  fire  to  Gharlestown,  a  thriving  town,  containing  about  three  hun< 

wooden  houses,  besides  other  buildings,  and  entirely  consumed  it. 

rising  flames  added  not  a  little  to  the  grandeiu  and  solemnity  of  the 

xan  behind  their  in  trench  men  ts,  the  Americans  reaerved  their  fire, 
flilenily  waited  the  approach  of  the  British,  till  within  fifty  or  sixty 
Si  when  they  poured  upon  them  an  incessant  and  well  directed  dis- 
ge  of  musketry.  The  British  returned  the  fire  for  some  Lime,  without 
opting  to  advance ;  but  the  discharge  from  the  American  line  was  so 
I  and  so  destructive,  that  the  troops  at  length  gave  way,  aud  fell  back 
rdH  the  landing  place.  By  the  vigorous  exertions  of  their  officers, 
e*et,  they  were  again  brought  lo  the  charge ;  and  the  Americans, 
B  reserving  their  fire  till  the  troops  were  very  near,  directed  it  agaiasi 
I  with  the  same  deadly  aim  as  before.  Slany  fell :  at  one  time,  geae- 
iowe,  for  a  few  seconds,  was  left  alone,  every  officer  and  soldier  near 
Juiving  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  troops  gave  way  a  second  time; 
U  (hat  critical  moment  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  anived  from  Boetoa,  and 
veiy  active  in  leading  them  back  to  a  third  and  mctfe  successful  •)- 
in  -which  they  entered  the  American  lines  with  fixed  bayonets.    Th* 
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lista  had  nearly  exhausted  their  powder,  and  hence  their  fire  had 
ened.  Being  mostly  armed  with  old  rusty  moskets,  and  ill  provided 
bayonets,  ibey  were  unprepared  for  a  close  encounter.  They  there- 
raUMted ;  and,  in  passing  Chatlestovti  neck,  wer«  «zposed  to  the  firo 
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of  the  Glasgow  sloop  of  war,  and  two  floating  batteries,  from  which  figf 
sustained  their  greatest  loss. 

The  British  troops  had  suflfered  so  severely  in  the  engagement,  that  ao 
pursuit  was  ordered ;  and,  indeed,  a  pursuit  could  have  served  no  good 
purpose,  as  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  at  a  small  distaim 
beyond  the  neck,  and  the  royal  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  eocoaater 
it.  They  were  protected  merely  by  the  ships  of  war  and  floating  batteriei 
in  the  nvers  Charles  and  Medford.  The  battle  lasted  about  an  boor, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  there  was  an  incessant  Uaae  of  / 
musketry  from  the  American  line.  I 

This  was  a  severe  battle ;  and,  considering  the  numbers  engiged,  ez-  • 
tremely  destructive  to  the  British ;  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  delMliment 
fell.  According  to  the  return  made  by  general  Crage,  they  lost  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty-four  men ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  whom  weie  slain 
on  the  field,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Nineteen 
commissioned  oflicers  were  killed,  and  seventy  wounded ;  among  the  for* 
mer  was  major  Pitcaim,  whose  inconsiderate  conduct  at  Lexington  htd 
occasioned  the  first  shedding  of  blood. 

Among  the  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  were  seTeral  lamented    j 
oflicers ;  but  the  death  of  general  Warren  was  particularly  regretted.    Bf 
profession  this  gentleman  was  a  physician  of  unsullied  reputation.    He 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture ;  but  when  an  appeal  to 
arms  became  unavoidable  he  joined  the  colonial  standard. 

After  the  engagement  the  British  intrenched  themselves  on  Banker's 
hill,  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the  Americans  on  Prospect  hiU,  at  a  smil) 
distance  in  front  of  them.  The  colonists  had  boen  driven  from  their  in* 
trenchments ;  the  royal  troops  had  suflered  severely  in  the  battle,  and  nei- 
ther party  was  forward  to  renew  the  conflict.  Each  fortified  his  post,  vA 
stood  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  general  Washington,  accompanied  by  general  Lee 
and  several  other  officers  of  rank,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  provincial  army.  On  his  journey  he  had  everywhere  been  received 
with  much  respect,  and  escorted  by  companies  of  gentlemen,  who  volan- 
teered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 

The  existence  of  armed  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  colonies  has  already 
been  adverted  to.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  wis 
perceived  that  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by  employing  armed 
vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting  provisions  from 
any  places  accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  ships  loaded 
with  military  stores.  Before  the  subject  oi  a  naval  armament  was  taken 
up  by  congress,  it  appears  that  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  had  each  of  them  two  vessels,  at  least,  fitted,  armed,  and 
equipped  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Subsequently,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  ves- 
sels to  defend  the  sea-coast  of  America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and 
condemn  all  vessels  that  should  be  found  infesting  the  same.  Shortly 
afterwards,  a  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  fitting  out  a  naval  armament,  brought  in  their  report,  which  was 
adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  fit  out  for  sea  thirteen  ships,  five  of  thirty-two 
guns,  five  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  of  twenty-four  guns ;  a  comnuttee 
was  nominated,  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  with  all 
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The  success  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  by  the  capture  of  the  army 
of  general  Burgoyne,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  their  a&irs  in  France,  andin* 
deed  throughout  Europe.  The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  now  stood 
on  commanding  ground.  The  French  court,  aware  of  the  views  of  the 
British  ministry  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  hesitated  about  ac- 
cepting the  propositions  of  the  American  envoys.  M.  Glerard  informed  the 
American  commissioners,  on  the  16th  of  December,  '  that  after  a  long  and 
mature  deliberation  upon  their  propositions,  his  majesty  had  determined  to 
recognise  the  independence  of,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
alliance  with,  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that  he  would  not  only 
acknowledge  their  independence,  but  actually  support  it  with  all  the  meaar 
in  his  power ;  that  perhaps  he  was  about  to  engage  himself  in  an  expen« 
sive  war  upon  this  account,  but  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed  by 
them  ;  in  fine,  the  Americans  were  not  to  think  Uiat  he  had  entered  into 
this  resolution  solely  with  a  view  of  serving  them,  since,  independently 
of  his  real  attachment  to  them  and  their  cause,  it  was  evidently  the  inte* 
rest  of  France  to  diminish  the  power  of  England,  by  severing  her  colonies 
from  her.'  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was 
signed  by  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  M.  Gerard  on  the  part  of  France,  together  with  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance,  in  case  war  should  be  the  consequence  of  this  commercial  con* 
nection.  The  essential  and  direct  end  of  tnis  alliance  was,  '  to  maintain 
the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of  commerce/ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  as,  previous  to 
the  recognition  of  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  it  was  imperative 
that  the  intercourse  witn  the  American  agents  should  be  conducted  indi- 
rectly and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  French  government  rendered  their 
secret  assistance  through  the  agency  of  M.  Beaumarchais,  who  appears  to 
have  been  more  desirous  of  serving  himself  than  the  Americans.  The 
mode  in  which  he  converted  the  gratuitous  aid  of  the  French  court  into 
articles  of  charge  in  his  accounts  with  the  congress,  and  especially  his  re- 
taining in  his  hands  a  million  of  livres  out  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the 
French  king,  are  circumstances  too  extraordinary  to  be  entirely  passed 
over;  but  our  limits  ccmpel  us  to  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  to  that  very 
able  work,  Pitkin's  Civil  and  Political  History,  and  to  the  volumes  of  Di- 
plomatic Correspondence  already  alluded  to. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  revolution,  the  universal  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  directed  to  one  common  object,  in  some  measure  supplied  the 

Elace  of  a  general  legislative  and  executive  power.  The  congress  had 
itherto  possessed  no  powers  but  such  as  were  conferred  by  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  state  legislatures  to  their  respective  delegates  ;  but  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1776,  the  day  following  that  in  which  the  resolution  in  fa- 
vor of  independence  had  been  adopted,  congress  determined  to  appoint  s 
committee  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  ISlth  of  July  following,  reported  a  plan  of  confederacy,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  articles,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  it  was  dis* 
cussed  in  committee  of  the  whole  honse,  and  was  under  consideration  un* 
til  the  20th  of  August,  when  an  amended  draft  was  reported.  The  diffi-* 
culty  in  agreeing  upon  the  details  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  gloomy  as*, 
pect  of  American  afiairs  at  this  pexiody  prsveolsd  congress  firom  lesoming 
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this  subject  nntil  April,  1777,  when  they  resolved  that  two  days  in 
week  should  be  employed  upon  it,  *  until  it  shall  be  wholly  discussed. 
The  amended  draft  was  considered  and  debated  accordingly  until  the  26A 
of  June,  when  it  was  again  postponed  to  the  2d  of  October,  and  was  not 
finally  adopted  by  congress  until  the  15th  of  November.  The  outlines  of 
the  system  were,  that  the  thirteen  states  formed  a  confederacy,  under  tht 
style  and  name  of  '  the  United  States  of  America ;'  by  which  they  enter* 
ei  *  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  defence,  tht 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  btndiog 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  ofiered  to  or  attacks  mads 
upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or 
any  other  pretence  whatever.'  This  plan  of  union  was  to  be  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  states,  and,  if  approved,  they  were  ainriaed  to 
mithorize  their  delegates  in  congress  to  ratify  the  same  ;  this  being  done, 
it  was  to  be  conclusive.  The  plan  was  considered  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  in  the  winter  of  1777-8,  and  by  some  was  adopted  with- 
ont  amendments,  by  others  various  amendments  were  proposed. 

The  efiect  produced  on  the  British  cabinet,  and  on  the  nation  at  kige, 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  general  Burgoyne  and  hia  nmj, 
ean  scarcely  be  described.  The  most  brilliant  success  had  been  antiripat- 
ed  ;  the  most  ignominious  result  had  occurred.  The  pride  of  the  natioa 
was  humbled,  and  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  war  poured  upen  dtt 
ministry  a  torrent  of  invective  ;  while  the  embarrassments  of  the  ministiy 
were  increased  by  the  intelligence  of  the  course  which  the  hereditary  eoe* 
my  and  rival  of  Grreat  Britain  had  resolved  to  pursue.  Under  these  dr* 
eumstances  it  was  determined  in  the  cabinet  to  grant  to  America  all  tluU  dhe 
aad  demanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  An  act  was  passed,  de« 
claring  that  parliament  would  not,  in  future,  impose  any  tax  upon  the  colo* 
nies ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  over,  authorized  to  proclaim  a  repeal 
of  all  the  offensive  statutes,  and  to  treat  with  the  constituted  anthorities  of 
America.  The  commissioners,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring,  com- 
municated to  congress  the  terms  offered  by  Chreat  Britain,  which  were, 
however,  unanimously  rejected.* 

The  arms  of  congress  had  been  successful  on  the  Hudson ;  but  maoy 
difficulties  arose  in  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  It  had 
been  stipulated  that  general  Burgoyne's  army  should  embark  at  Boston  for 

*  The  letter  commanicating  the  refusa]  was  signed  by  the  president ;  and  it  iDostntei 
the  character  of  congress,  and  the  history  of  this  year.  *  I  have  recetred  the  letter  fitam 
your  excellencies,  dated  the  9th  instant,  with  the  inclosaies,  and  kud  them  before  ooa- 
gress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  bamaA  blood 
conld  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  hit 
most  Christian  majesty,  the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states,  or  to  consider  propoai- 
tions  so  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  an  independent  natioa.  The  acts  of  the  Britisli  pa^ 
liament,  the  commission  from  your  sovereign,  and  yoar  letter,  sappooe  the  people  of 
these  states  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  foonded  on  the  ides 
of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  further  directed  to  infonn  yoar  ex- 
cellencies, that  congress  are  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  claims  firoai 
which  this  war  originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  hath  been  coDdodel 
They  will  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  sad 
commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of  Gnsl 
Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  The  odIt  solid  pnof 
of  this  dtspositioii  will  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  <k  these  staicsi  or  taa  witliin» 
^g  haa  ieets  and  wnum,*^-Jommis  of  ComgrtMf  toI.  !▼.  p.  8S3. 


celess  state ;  the  English  must  have  known  the  fkct,  and  no  ade* 
eason  can  be  assigned  why  an  attack  was  not  made.  '  It  is  not,' 
neral  Washington  in  his  communications  to  congress, '  in  the  pages 
ry  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket 
the  enemy,  for  six  months  together,  without  ammunition,  and,  ac 
le  time,  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  dis- 
)f  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more,  probab]y>  than  ever  was 
ed.  But  if  we  succeed  as  well  in  the  kst  as  we  lutve  heretofore  in 
St,  I  shall  think  it  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my  whole  life.' 
measure,  with  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  men,  will  be 
id  to  have  employed  every  active  power  of  the  general ;  yet  this  did 
isfy  his  mind.  He  knew  that  congress  anxiously  contemplated 
ecisive  steps,  and  that  the  country  looked  for  events  of  greater 
iide.  The  public  was  ignorant  of  his  actual  situation,  and  con- 
his  means  for  offensive  operations  to  be  much  greater  than  thev 
and  they  expected  from  him  the  capture  or  expulsion  of  the  British 
1  Boston.  He  felt  the  importance  of  securing  the  confidence  of  his 
'men  by  some  brilliant  action,  and  was  fully  sensible  that  his  own 
ion  was  liable  to  suffer  if  he  confined  himself  solely  to  measures  of 

•  • 

•ublish  to  his  anxious  country  the  state  of  his  army,  would  be  to  ac- 
the  enemy  with  his  weakness,  and  to  hazard  his  destruction.  The 
s  and  patriotism  of  general  Washington  were  displayed,  in  making 
»d  of  his  country  an  object  of  higher  consideration  than  the  applause 
*  who  were  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  propriety 
Boasures.  While  he  resolutely  rejected  every  measure  which  in  his 
ad  deliberate  judgment  he  did  not  approve,  he  daily  pondered  the 
ibility  of  a  successful  attack  upon  Boston.  As  a  preparatory  step, 
k  possession  of  Plowed  hill,  Cobble  hill,  and  Lechmere*s  point,  and 

fortifications  upon  thera.  These  posts  brought  him  within  half  a 
'  the  enemy's  works  on  Bunker*s  hill ;  and,  by  his  artillery,  he  drove 
itish  floating  batteries  from  their  stations  in  Charles  river.     He 

floating  batteries  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  to  aid 
oflensive  operations  tliat  circumstances  might  warrant.  He  took 
nion  of  his  general  officers  a  second  time  respecting  the  meditated 
i  they  again  unanimously  gave  their  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
"e,  and  this  opinion  was  immediately  communicated  to  congpresff. 
;S8  appeared  still  to  favor  the  attempt,  and,  that  an  apprehension  of 

to  the  town  of  Boston  might  not  have  an  undue  influence  upon  the 
ons  of  the  array,  resolved,  *  That  if  general  Washington  and  his 
.  of  war  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  successful  attack  might  be  made 
troops  in  Boston,  he  should  make  it  in  any  manner  he  might  think 
;nt,  notwithstanding  the  town,  and  property  therein,  might  thereby 
royed.' 

sral  Howe  had,  in  October,  succeeded  general  Crage  in  the  command 
Britiiih  army,  and  through  the  winter  confined  himself  to  measures 
nee.  The  inability  of  the  American  general  to  accomplish  the  great 
[>f  the  campaign,  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  congress,  was  doubtless 
re  of  extreme  mortification  to  him  ;  but  he  indulged  the  hope  of  suc- 

soine  military  operations  during  the  winter  that  would  correspond 
le  high  expectations  of  his  country,  and  procure  him  honor  in  hit 
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exalted  station  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  £^|y  in 
January  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resoWed,  *  That 
H  vigorous  attempt  ought  to  he  made  on  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston, 
before  they  can  be  reinforced  in  the  spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  offer.* 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  February,  that  the  ke  became 
mifficiently  strong  for  general  Washington  to  march  bis  forces  upon  it 
into  Boston ;  he  was  then  inclined  to  risk  a  general  assaalt  upon  the  Bri- 
tish posts,  although  he  had  not  powder  to  make  any  extensive  use  of  his 
artillery ;  but  his  general  officers  in  council  voted  against  the  attempt,  and 
in  their  decision  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
stock  of  powder  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  regular  army  amount- 
ed to  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  was  reinforced  by  six  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts.  General  Washington  now  resolved  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  in  the  prospect  that  this  morement 
would  bring  on  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy  under  fiiTorable 
circumstances ;  or,  should  this  expectation  fail,  that  from  this  position  he 
would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  troops  in 
the  town.  To  mask  the  design,  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment 
were  opened  on  the  British  works  and  lines  for  several  nights  in  succes- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  firing  began  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  a 
strong  detachment  marched  from  Roxbury  over  the  neck  of  land  connecting 
Roxbury  with  Dorchester  heights,  and,  without  discovery,  took  possessioo 
of  the  heights.  General  WanI,  who  commanded  the  division  of  the  army 
in  Roxbury,  had  fortunately  provided  fascines  before  the  resolution  passed 
to  fortify  the  pllice ;  these  were  of  great  use,  as  the  ground  was  deeply 
frozen  ;  and,  m  the  course  of  the  ni^t,  the  party,  by  uncommon  exertions, 
erected  works  sufficient  for  their  defence. 

When  the  British  discovered  these  works,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
astonishment*  Their  only  alternative  was  either  to  abandon  the  town,  or 
to  dislodge  the  provincials.  General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on 
that  very  evening  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers, 
on  the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports  fell  down  in 
the  evening  towards  the  castle  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men  ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution 
of  the  design  absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the 
next  morning,  which  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
fortnight  elapsed  before  that  measure  was  effected.  Meanwhile,  the  Ame- 
ricans strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  March  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans  who  were  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  before  ten,  all  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  general  Washington  marched  triumphantly 
into  Boston,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  highly  gratifying  to  all  classes ;  and 
the  grata lation  of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  the  repossession  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Massachusetts,  was  more  pleasing  to  the  commander-in-chief  than 
l^rould  have  been  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  Congress,  to  express  the  pub- 
lic approbation  of  the  military  achievements  of  their  general,  resoWed, 
*That  the  thanks  of  congress,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
SMft\t9eu  united  colonies,  be  presented  to  his  excellency  ^neral  Washing* 
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ton.  and  tbe  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  their  wise  and 
^irited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  medal 
of  gold  be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to 
his  excellency.'  In  his  letter,  informing  congress  that  he  had  executed 
their  order,  and  communicated  to  the  army  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  says, 
*  They  were,  indeed,  at  first,  a  band  of  undisciplined  husbandmen ;  but  it 
is,  under  God,  to  their  bravery  and  attention  to  their  duty,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  that  success  which  has  procured  me  the  only  reward  I  wish  to 
receive — the  afiection  and  esteem  of  my  countrymen.* 

Although  Halifax  was  mentioned  as  the  destined  place  of  the  British 
aimamenl,  general  Washington  apprehended  that  New  York  was  their 
object.  On  this  supposition,  he  detached  several  brigades  of  his  army  to 
that  city,  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  latter  city,  he  followed  with  the  main  body 
«f  his  nrmy  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April.  The 
ntuation  ot  New  York  was  highly  favorable  for  an  invading  army,  sup- 
ported by  a  superior  naval  force ;  and  general  Washington  doubted  the 
practicability  of  a  successful  defence ;  but  the  importance  of  the  place,  the 
wishes  of  congress,  the  opinion  of  his  general  officers,  and  the  expectation 
of  his  country,  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt;  and  the  resolution  being 
formed,  he  called  into  action  all  the  resources  in  his  power  to  effect  it,  and, 
with  unremitted  diligence,  pushed  on  his  works.  Hulks  were  sunk  in  the 
North  and  East  rivers ;  forts  were  erected  on  the  most  commanding  situa- 
tions on  their  banks ;  and  works  were  raised  to  defend  the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  Long  and  York  islands.  The  passes  in  the  Highlands,  bor* 
dering  on  the  Hudson,  became  an  object  of  early  and  solicitous  attention. 
The  command  of  this  river  was  equally  important  to  the  American  and 
the  British  general.  By  its  possession,  the  Americans  easily  conveyed 
tupplies  of  provision  and  ammunition  to  the  northern  army,  and  secured 
an  intercourse  between  the  southern  and  northern  colonies  essential  to  the 
success  x>f  the  war.  If  the  river  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  this  ne- 
cessary communication  would  be  interrupted,  and  an  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Canada  opened  to  them.  General  Washington  ordered 
the  passes  to  be  fortified,  and  made  their  security  an  object  of  primary 
importance  through  every  period  of  his  command. 

While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  in  New  England,  general  Ar- 
nold, under  all  his  discouragements,  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec; 
bat,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  the  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  risk  an  assault,  and  the 
army  was  removed  to  a  more  defensible  position.  The  Canadians  at  thia 
juncture  receiving  considerable  reinforcements,  the  Americans  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  oi^  post  after  another,  and  by  the  18th  of  June  they 
Kad  evacuated  Canada. 

In  Virginia,  the  zeal  and  activity  which  had  been  excited  by  the  spirited 
enterprise  of  Patrick  Henry  still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  colony.  The  governor's  family,  alarmed  by  the  threaten- 
ing march  of  Mr.  Henry  towards  Williamsburgh,  had  already  taken  refuge 
on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before 
lord  Dunmore  himself  adopted  the  same  means  of  personal  safety.  Soon 
after  fixing  his  residence  on  board  the  Fowey,  his  lordship  required  the 
^oose  of  burgesaes  to  attend  him  there ;  but  inatead  of  obeying  the  lequi- 
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sition,  they  passed  sundry  resolutions,  in  which  they  declared  that  its 
lordship^s  message  was  *  a  nigh  hreach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
house,'  and  that  his  conduct  gave  them  reason  to  fear  '  that  a  dangerous 
attack  was  meditated  against  the  unhappy  people  of  the  colony.'    On  the 
S4th  of  July  the  colonial  convention  met ;  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
isafetV)  passed  an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  militia,  and  for  raising  a 
regular  force  of  two  regiments,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Pal- 
rick  Henry,  who  was  also  made  the  commander  of  all  the  forces  raised, 
and  to  he  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.     The  ships  of  war  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty,  which  had  been  cruising  in  James  and  York  riren 
during  the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty  acts  of  depredatioa 
and  plunder  along  the  shores,  which  the  people  now  eagerly  desired  to 
resent,  and  an  opportunity  of  gratification  soon  ofi*ered. 

The  captain  of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war,  on  the  2d  of  September,  ventured 
upon  one  of  his  plundering  expeditions  in  a  tender,  and  was  driven  ob 
8hore  near  Hampton  by  a  violent  tempest.  The  crew  left  the  vessel  on 
the  shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  night,  and  next  morning  the  people 
boarded  and  set  fire  to  her.  This  naturally  roused  captain  Squire's  resent- 
meht,  and  he  threatened  instant  destruction  to  the  town ;  but  the  committee 
of  safety  at  Williamsburgh,  having  heard  of  the  afiair,  detached  "colonel 
Woodford  with  three  companies  to  repel  the  attack,  which  was  so  efiectu* 
ally  done,  that  the  assailants  were  soon  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  flight, 
with  considerable  loss.  This  affair  produced  a  proclamation  from  his  lord* 
ship,  (who  continued  to  hold  his  head-quarters  on  board  one  of  the  ships,) 
in  which  he  not  only  declared  martial  law,  but  freedom  to  all  the  slaves 
who  would  join  his  standard.  By  this  means  he  soon  collected  a  crew 
well  suited  to  his  designs ;  and  having  fortified  himself  at  the  great  bridge, 
near  Norfolk,  continued  for  some  time  to  commit  such  acts  of  wanton  bar- 
barity and  contemptible  depredations,  as  to  disgust  even  those  who  had 
until  now  continued  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  king. 

The  committee  of  safety  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  lordship's  savage  warfare,  despatched  colonel  Woodford  to  drive  him 
from  his  hold.  Having  arrived  within  cannon  shot  of  lord  Dunmore's 
position,  the  Americans  halted,  and  threw  up  some  hasty  intrenchments. 
His  lordship,  hearing  that  the  provincials  amounted  only  to  three  hundred 
men,  badly  armed,  conceived  the  design  of  surprising  them ;  and  for  this 
purpose  captain  Leslie,  with  the  regulars  and  slaves^  crossed  the  bridge 
before  daylight,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  provincials,  just  as  they  were 
parading  under  arms.  Captain  Fordyce  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
grenadiers,  and  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  The  whole  number  of  gre* 
nadiers  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  party  were  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat.  Disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  the  governor's  party  abandoned  their  works  the  following  night,  and 
retired  to  their  shippmg,  leaving  Woodford,  who  was  now  joined  by  colo* 
uel  Howe  from  North  Carolina,  the  complete  command  of  Norfolk.  Aftei 
continuing  to  assail  the  coasts  of  Virginia  for  a  considerable  time,  but  al^ 
most  everywhere  unsuccessfully,^  lord  Dunmore  was  at  length  compelled 

*  On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  the  town  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  was  set  on  fire  bf 
the  British,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Dunmore,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  arrifil 
of  the  Liverpool  man-of-war  from  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  put  the  qaestioa^ 
whether  the  provincials  would  supply  his  maiesiy'a  ship  with  psoviaons^and  a  aegaoit 
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abandon  his  hostile  designs  against  the  colonists.  Some  of  his  ships 
ere  driven  upon  that  coast,  where  the  wretched  fugitives  were  made  pri-* 
»ners  by  their  own  fellow-citizens,  and  immured  in  dungeons.  To  escapa 
similar  fate,  Dunmore  burnt  the  ships  of  least  value ;  and  the  miseraue 
^mains  of  soldiers  and  loyalists,  assailed  at  once  by  tempests,  famine,  and 
aease,  sought  refuge  in  Florida,  Bermudas,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  hostilities  had  been  carried,  a  large 
mion  of  the  colonists  had  hitherto  continued  to  entertain  some  hope  of  an 
nicable  termination  of  the  dispute ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  transac<« 
ons  we  are  about  to  record,  that  many  felt  sincerely  desirous  not  to  fnis- 
ate  such  a  result.  The  want  of  more  regular  and  stable  governmenta 
&d  for  some  time  been  felt  in  those  colonies  where  royal  governments 
id  hitherto  existed  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  New  Hampshire  applied 
•  congress  for  their  advice  and  direction  on  this  subject.  In  November, 
»DgTess  advised  the  convention  of  that  colony  to  call  a  full  and  free  re^ 
!esentation  of  the  people;  when  the  representatives,  if  they  thought  it 
scessary,  should  establish  such  a  form  of  government  as,  in  their  judff* 
eni,  would  best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  most  effectually 
cure  peace  and  good  order  during  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  between 
reat  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  this  question  the  members  of  congress 
ere  not  unanimous.  It  was  viewed  by  some  as  a  step  necessarily  leading 
I  independence ;  and  by  some  of  its  advocates  it  was  probably  intended 
I  snch.  To  render  the  resolution  less  exceptionable,  the  duration  of  the 
ivemment  was  limited  to  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  with  the  parent 
Nuntry.  Soon  afterwards  similar  directions  and  advice  were  given  to 
oath  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  colonists  for  reconciliation  rested  on  the  success 
'  their  second  petition  to  the  king ;  and  the  answer  of  their  sovereign  to 
is  application  was  expected  with  extreme  solicitude.  Information,  how- 
rer,  was  soon  received  from  Mr.  Penn,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  peti<« 
>D,  that  no  answer  would  be  given.  This  intelligence  was  followed  by 
at  of  great  additional  preparations  to  subdue  the  'American  rebels.' 
be  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October,  not  only 
ceased  the  colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion,  but  stated  that  the 
Mlious  war  carried  on  by  them  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
tdependent  empire.  To  prevent  this  he  declared  that  the  most  decisive 
id  vigorous  measures  were  necessary;  that  he  had  consequently  in« 
ceased  his  naval  establishment,  had  augmented  his  land  forces,  and  had 
eo  taken  measures  to  procure  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  He  at  the  same 
me  stated  his  intention  of  appointing  certain  persons  with  authority  to 
rant  pardons  to  individuals,  and  to  receive  the  submission  of  whole  colo* 
les  disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Large  majorities  in  both 
loses  assured  the  king  of  their  firm  support  in  his  measures  for  reducing 
te  colonists  to  obedience.  The  addresses,  however,  in  answer  to  the 
leech,  were  opposed  with  great  ability.  The  project  of  employing  foreign 
oops  to  destroy  American  subjects  was  reprobated  by  the  minority  in  the 
rongest  terms.  The  plans  of  the  ministry,  however,  were  not  only  ap* 
rored  by  parliament,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

«wer  bein^  retomed,  it  was  determined  to  destroythe  town.  The  whole  loss  was  esti* 
•led  at  threie  handred  thousand  poonds  sterling.  The  provincials  themselves  destroyed 
e  Jiouses  and  pkuitatioM  near  ihe  waler,lo  depnve  the  ahipi  of  erery  rcaoaiee  of  sapply 
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The  idea  of  making  the  colonists  share  their  burdens  eoald  not  eanlf 
be  rehnquished  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  national  pride  wouM 
not  permit  them  to  yield  the  point  of  supremacy.  War  was  now  therefort 
to  be  waged  against  the  colonies,  and  a  foice  sent  out  sufficiently  powerfa) 
to  compel  submission,  even  without  a  struggle.  For  these  purposes  the 
aid  of  parliament  was  recjuisite ;  and  about  the  last  of  December  an  art 
was  passed,  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies,  and 
authorizing  the  capture  and  condemnation,  not  only  of  all  American  Te»> 
sels  with  their  cargoes,  but  all  other  vessels  found  trading  in  any  pon  oi 
place  in  the  colonies,  as  if  the  same  were  the  vessels  and  efiecis  of  opei 
enemies ;  and  the  vessels  and  property  thus  taken  were  vested  in  the  cij^ 
tors,  and  the  crews  were  to  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  slaves. 

The  passing  of  this  act  shut  the  door  against  the  application  of  the  ooIck 
nies  for  a  reconciliation.  The  last  petition  of  congress  to  the  king  luuk 
indeed,  been  laid  before  parliament,  b«t  both  houses  refused  to  hear  it,  or 
even  to  treat  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  such  an  unlawful  asseak* 
bly,  or  from  those  who  were  then  in  arms  a&^inst  their  lawful  aovereigiw 
In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Peon 
was  examined  on  American  aflairs.  He  stated,  among  other  things,  thai 
the  colonists  were  desirous  of  reconciliation,  and  did  not  aim  at  indepea* 
dcnce ;  that  they  were  disposed  to  conform  to  the  acts  regulating  their  trades 
but  not  to  taxation;  and  that  on  this  point  a  spirit  of  resistance  wasiu»*> 
versal.  After  this  examination  the  duke  of  Richmond  moved  a  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  petition  of  congress  to  the  king  was  a  ground  for  a  re- 
conciliatjon  of  the  differences  between  the  two  countries^  This  motioD 
was  negatived,  after  a  warm  debate,  by  eighty-six  to  thirty-three.  These 
proceedings  of  the  king  and  parliament,  with  the  employment  ef  sixteen 
thousand  foreign  mercenaries,  convinced  the  leading  men  in  each  colony 
that  the  sword  alone  must  decide  the  contest,  and  that  the  colonists  must 
now  declare  themselves  totally  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

Time,  however,  was  still  requisite,  to  convince  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  separation  from  their  parent 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  independent  governments.  The  ablest 
pens  were  employed  throughout  America,  in  the  winter  of  1775-6,  on  this 
momentous  subject.  The  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  measure  was 
enforced  in  the  numerous  gazettes,  and  in  pamphlets.  Among  the  latter, 
*  Common  Sense,*  from  the  popular  pen  of  Thomas  Paine,  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  in  the  different  colonies  in  favor  of  independence.  Influ- 
ential individuals  in  every  colony  urged  it  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  America.* 

"^  The  chief  justice  of  Sooth  Carolina,  WilUam  Henry  Drayton,  appointed  onder  the 
new  form  of  government  just  adopted,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jurors,  in  April,  aAei 
justifying  the  proceedings  of  that  colony  in  forming  a  new  government,  on  Uie  princi- 
ples of  the  revolution  in  England  in  1688,  thus  concludes:  *Jht  Almighty  created 
America  to  be  independent  of  Great  Britain :  let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  ef  being 
backward  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  accomplish  hi» 
purpose ;  and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone,  America,  in  the  nature  or  hamiL 
affairs,  can  be  secure  agamst  the  crafly  and  insidious  designs  of  her  enemies,  whr 
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lien  the  prohibitory  act  reached  America,  congress,  justly  viewing  it 
declaration  of  war,  directed  reprisals  to  be  made,  both  by  public  and 
ite  armed  vessels,  against  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lt  Britain,  found  on  the  high  seas,  or  between  high  and  low  water 
i.  They  also  burst  the  shackles  of  commercial  monopoly,  which  had 
ong  kept  them  in  bondage,  and  opened  their  ports  to  all  the  world, 
pt  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
•osterous  for  the  colonists  any  longer  to  consider  themselves  as  holding 
lercising  the  powers  of  government  under  the  authority  of  Great  Bri* 
Congress,  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  May,  recommended  to  the  as- 
blies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies  where  no  sufficient  government 
been  established, '  to  adopt  such  government  as  should,  in  the  opinion 
he  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
ty  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general.'    They 

declared  it  necessary,  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  un- 
the  crown  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
t  should  be  exercised  *  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colo- 
,  for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well 
yr  the  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hostile 
isions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their  enemies.'  This  was  a  prelimi- 
f  step  to  a  general  declaration  of  independence.  Some  of  the  colonial 
mblies  and  conventions  about  the  same  time  be^n  to  express  their 
lions  on  this  gretii  question.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  convention  of 
th  Carolina  empowered  their  delegates  in  congress  *  to  concur  with 
«  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independency.'  This,  it  is  he- 
ed, was  the  first  direct  public  act  of  any  colonial  assembly  or  conven- 

in  favor  of  the  measure.'*^  The  convention  of  Virginia  soon  aiVer- 
ds  expressed  itself  still  more  decidedly.  After  full  deliberation,  the 
>wing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  :— 

That  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  colony  in  general  con- 
is  be  instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the 
Ited  Coloniezfree  and  independent  states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
dependence  upon  the  crown  or  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
f  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  whatever 
isures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  congress  for  form- 
foreign  alliances,  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time  and 
he  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  best :  provided  that  the  power  of 
ning  governments  for,  and  the  regulations  of,  the  internal  concerns  of 
li  colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures. 
That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and 
b  a  plan  of  government  as  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  peace  and 
it  in  this  colony,  and  secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty  to  the 
ple.'t 

Pitkin's  Political  and  CTml  History,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

'  This  measure  was  followed  by  ibe  most  TiTely  demonstratiOBS  of  icy.  The  spirit 
te  tiroes  is  interestingly  manifested  by  the  following  paragraph  from  rordie's  paper 
le  17th  of  May,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  annunciation  of  the  resolutioiis :~» 
eonseqnence  of  the  above  resolutions,  uniTersaUy  regarded  as  the  only  door  which 
lead  to  safety  and  prosperity,  some  gentlenten  ouide  a  handsome  collectioQ  far  the 
lose  of  treating  the  soldiery,  who  next  day  were  paraded  in  Waller's  grove,  before 
adier-gieneral  Lewis,  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  oommittee  ot  safety,  tha 
abiis  of  the  general  conventkn,  ths  inhihilanls  of  Ihii  city,  fcc>    nsiesotatiom 
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til  eight  ID  the  evening  the  town  was  subjected  to  almost  indiscnaniistr 
ravage  and  plunder.  The  royal  army  also  plundered  and  burned  the  town 
ef  Fairfield,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Green 
Farms.     A  few  days  afterward  they  laid  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  ashes. 

Early  in  the  season,  colonel  Clarke,  of  Virginia,  who  was  stationed  at 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  achieved  an  enterprise  conspicuous  for  bold- 
ness of  design,  and  evincing  uncommon  hardihood  in  its  execution.  With 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  he  penetrated  through  the  wilderness  to 
St.  Vincent's,  a  ^tish  post  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country.  His  route  lay  across  deep  swamps  and  morrasses ;  and  in  one 
instance  the  party  waded  through  water,  often  as  high  as  the  breast,  for 
aearly  five  miles.  After  a  march  of  sixteen  days,  they  reached  the  town, 
which,  having  no  intimation  of  their  approach,  surrendered  without  reais- 
lance ;  and  a  short  time  after,  the  fort  capitulated.  This  fortunate  achieve* 
ment  arrested  an  expedition  which  the  cnemv  had  projected  against  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  detached  several  tribes  of  Indmns  firom  the  Bri- 
tish interest. 

Congress,  though  its  measures  toward  the  Indians  were  conciliatory, 
could  not  secure  the  western  frontiers.  The  Six  Nations  had  been  advis- 
ed by  that  body,  and  had  promised,  to  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  war ; 
but,  excepting  the  Oneidas,  and  a  few  others  who  were  friendly  to  the 
Americans^  those  Indians  took  a  decided  part  against  them.  The  presents 
and  promises  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  other  British  agents,  with  the  de- 
sire of  plunder,  induced  them  to  invade  the  frontiers ;  and  wherever  they 
went,  they  carried  slaughter  and  devastation.  An  expedition  was  thcre- 
ibre  ordered  against  them,  and  general  Sullivan,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it 
was  intrusted,  marched  into  their  country.  The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the 
projected  expedition,  collected  their  strength,  took  possession  of  proper 
ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment.  General  Siulivan  attacked  them 
in  their  works,  and  they  sustained  a  cannonade  of  more  than  two  hours ; 
but  they  then  gave  waV)  and,  after  their  trenches  were  forced,  they  fled 
with  precipitation.  The  victorious  army,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
their  country,  laid  it  desolate.  Their  villages,  their  detached  habitations, 
their  corn-fields,  their  fruit-trees  and  gardens,  were  indiscriminately  de- 
stroyed. 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  though  barren  in  important  events,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  one  gallant  enterprise,  which  reflected  much  honor  on  the 
American  arms.  Stony  Point,  a  fortress  on  the  North  river,  had  been 
taken  from  the  Americans,  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  British.  It  was 
at  this  time  garrisoned  by  about  six  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Johnson.  General  Washington,  having  obtained  precise 
information  of  the  condition  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their 
vicinity,  the  strength  and  arrangements  of  the  garrison,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  guards,  and  having  in  person  reconnoitred  the  post,  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  it.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  intrusted  to  general 
Wayne,  and  the  troops  employed  on  this  service  were  chiefly  from  New 
England.  At  half-past  eleven  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  the 
columns  moved  on  to  the  charge  at  opposite  points  of  the  works,  the  van 
of  each  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets ;  and  at  twenty  minutes 
afler  twelve  both  columns  rushed  forward  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  mos* 
ketry  and  grape^hoW  entered  the  works  at  the  poinit  of  ihQ  bayonet.,  and..  %^ 
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tatangled  with  a  shoal,  called  the  Middle^pfound.  Two  of  ihem  no  fool 
of  each  other:  ihe  Acteoa  stuck  fast;  the  SphiDZand  Syren  got  off;  but, 
fntunatelv  for  the  Americans,  that  part  of  the  attack  completely  failed. 

It  fran  designed  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  his  corps,  should  co-ope- 
*ate  with  the  naval  operations  by  passing  the  narrow  channel  which  sepa- 
ntea  Long  island  from  Sullivan's  island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land ;  but 
tbis  the  general  found  impracticable,  for  the  channel,  though  commonly 
fordable,  was  at  that  time,  by  a  long  prevalence  of  easterly  windsi  deeper 


lltMD  aanal ;  and  even  had  the  channel  been  fordable,  the  British  troopi 
would  have  found  the  passage  an  arduous  enterprise  ;  for  colonel  Thom- 
■OD,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  riflemen,  regulars,  and  militia,  was  posted 
on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  island  to  oppose  any  attack  made  in  that 
qnarter.  The  engagement,  which  began  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, continued  with  unabated  fury  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the 
fire  slackened,  and  about  nine  entirely  ceased  on  both  sides.  During  the 
night  all  the  ships,  except  ihe  Acteon,  which  was  aground,  removed  about 
two  miles  from  the  island.  Next  morning  the  fort  fired  a  few  shots  ai  th« 
Acteon.  and  she  at  first  returned  them  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  her  crew  wt 
bcT  on  Gre  and  abandoned  her.  She  blew  up  shortly  al^erwards.  In  this 
obetinale  engagement  both  parties  fought  with  great  gallantry.  The  loss 
tA  the  British  was  very  considerable,  upwards  of  sixty  being  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded ;  while  the  garrison  lost  only  ten  men 
killed,  and  twenty-lwo  wounded. 

Although  the  Americans  were  raw  troops,  yet  they  behaved  with  tha 
steady  intrepidity  of  veterans.  One  circurastaace  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  cool  but  enthusiastic  courage  which  pervaded  their  ranks.  In  th« 
r.ourse  of  the  engagement  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort  was  shot  away ;  bat 
sergeant  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  snatched  Dp  the  flag,  fasten^ 
ed  it  to  a  sponge-staff,  and,  while  the  ships  were  incessantly  directing  theii 
broadsides  upon  the  fort,  he  mounted  the  merlon  and  deliherately  replaced 
ibe  flag.  Tje  fate  of  this  expedition  contributed  greatly  to  establish  iha 
popotar  gorenimeDt  it  was  intended  to  destroy,  whu«  the  new*  of  it  qpnwl 
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ty  of  meat  and  flour,  according  to  the  ability  of  each,  ta  be  brongbt  ioW 
camp  in  the  course  of  six  days.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  mafris* 
trates,  stating  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  iDforming  tbenk 
that  unless  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  complied  with  the  requisition,  tht 
exigency  of  the  case  would  force  him  to  obtain  it  by  military  exactioB. 
To  the  honor  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  harassed  as  their  counn^ 
had  been,  the  full  quantity  of  provisions  required  was  cheerfully  and 
sonably  aflbrded. 


FUOM  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1789  TO  THE   TBRHHIATIOlf  OF  THB  WAS  OF  THE  B£T<h 

LUTION. 

During  the  year  1780,  the  contest  between  Cheat  Britain  and  her  an- 
cient colonies  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  southern  states.  As  soon  as 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  ascertained  that  count  D'Estaing  had  left  the  American 
coast,  he  hastened  to  despatch  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina,  leav- 
ing the  garrison  at  New  York  under  the  command  of  general  Kn3rphaii- 
sen.  Elarly  in  February  the  troops  landed  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capi- 
tal. Governor  Rutted^,  to  whom  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina  had 
recently  given  extraordinary  powers,  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezrons ;  hot 
he  repulse  at  Savannah,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign,  had  pro- 
duced such  a  dispiriting  efiect,  that  but  few  complied.  The  defences  of 
'Tbarleston  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and  batteries,  extending 
from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  on  which  were  mounted  upwards  of  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery ;  and  on  all  sides  of  the  town  where  a  landing  was 
practicable,  batteries  were  erected  and  covered  with  artillery.  General 
Lincoh),  trusting  to  these  defences  and  expecting  large  reinforcements,  re> 
mained  in  Charleston  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  with 
the  force  under  his  command,  resolved  to  defend  the  place. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  British  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in 
Five  Fathom  Hole.  Commodore  Whipple,  who  commanded  die  American 
vessels,  finding  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  over  the 
bar,  fell  back  to  fort  Moultrie,  and  afterwards  to  Charleston.  In  a  few 
days  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  British  commanders 
summoned  general  Lincoln  to  surrender  ;  the  demand  was,  however,  met 
with  a  firm  refasaL  The  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  were  now  opened 
upon  the  town,  and  soon  made  a  visible  impression  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  the  reinforcements  which  general  Lincoln  expected.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  detached  lieutenant-colonel  Webster  with  fourteen  bundled  men, 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  which  detachment  the  American  cavalry,  with 
the  militia  attached  to  them,  were  surprised  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
April,  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  The  British  now  extended 
themselves  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  rrver ;  and  about  this  time  Sir  Hen- 

?r  Clinton  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  from  New 
ork.  The  garrison  having  no  reasonable  hope  of  effecting  a  retreat,  an 
offer  was  made  of  surrendering  the  town ;  but  the  proposed  conditions 
were  rejected  by  the  British  commanders. 

The  besiegers  in  the  mean  time  were  daily  advancing  their  works,  and 
had  now  completed  their  third  parallel ;  the  garrison  of  fort  Moultrie  su^ 
Tendered ;  and  the  hfokenxeaiains  of  the  Americaa  cavalry  oodef  colonel 
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On  the  day  appointed,  the  resolution  relating  to  independence  was  re* 
med  in  the  general  congress,  refened  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house* 
d  assented  to  by  all  the  colonies,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
le  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence  selected 
r.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefierson  as  a  sub-committee,  and  the  original  draft 
IS  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  draft,  without  any  amendment  by  the 
mmittee,  was  reported  to  congress,  and,  after  undergoing  several  amend- 
rats,  received  their  sanction. 

The  course  of  time  has  now  brought  us  to  the  decisive  hour  when  a 
w  empire,  of  a  character  the  most  extraordinary,  springs  into  beinff. 
le  world  has  known  no  rest  since  this  grand  confederacy  took  her  rank 
long  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  her  example  infused  a  power  into  the  princi- 
»  of  liberty  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  dormant ;  although  in 
other  hemisphere,  it  has  exercised  more  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
blic  mind  in  Europe  than  did  the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
mwealth ;  and  the  world  will  know  rest  no  more,  till,  under  whatever 
m,  the  great  lessons  of  freedom  which  American  history  enforces,  have 
en  listened  to,  and  embodied  in  action,  by  every  nation  of  the  globe. 


FBOM  THB   CAICFAIGN   OF   1778  TO  THAT  OF   1779. 

General  Washington,  after  compelling  the  British  to  abandon  Boston, 
jd  made  every  possible  preparation  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  where 
I  had  fixed  his  head-quarters.  To  second  bis  exertions,  the  congress 
itituted  a  flying  camp,  to  consist  of  an  intermediate  corps,  between  regu- 
r  soldiers  and  militia ;  and  called  for  ten  thousand  men  from  the  states 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be  in  constant  service  to  the 
St  day  of  the  ensuing  December;  and  for  thirteen  thousand  eight 
indrcd  of  the  common  militia  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  new 
ork,  and  New  Jersey.  The  command  of  the  naval  force  destined  to 
lerate  against  New  York  was  given  to  admiral  Howe,  while  his  brother. 
It  William,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army ;  and,  in  addi- 
m  to  their  military  powers,  the  brothers  were  appointed  commissioners 
r  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies  General  Howe,  after  waiting  two 
onths  at  Halifax  for  expected  reinforcements  from  England,  sailed  with 
e  force  which  he  had  previously  commanded  in  Boston  ;  and,  directing 
s  course  towards  New  York,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June  ofl*  Sandy  Hook. 
droiral  lord  Howe,  with  part  of  the  reinforcement  from  England,  arrived 
Halifax  soon  after  his  brother's  departure,  and,  without  dropping  anchor, 
llowed,  and  joined  him  on  the  12tn  of  July  at  Staten  island.  General 
linton  arrived  there  about  the  same  tkne  with  the  troops  brought  back 
9m  the  expedition  of  Charleston  and  South  Carolina;  commodore  Ho- 
am  also  appeared  there  with  the  reinforcement  under  his  escort ;  and  in 
short  time  the  British  army  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand 
en,  English,  Hessians,  and  Waldeckers. 

The  royal  commissioners,  before  they  commenced  military  operations, 
tempted  to  efiect  a  reunion  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain, 
ord  Howe  announced  his  pacific  powers  to  the  principal  magistrates  of 
e  several  colonies.  He  promised  pardon  to  all  who,  in  the  late  times, 
id  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  on  condition  of  their  speedily  returning 
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by  mutual  consent.  The  ground  on  which  the  two  armies  thna  aecT* 
dentally  met,  was  exceedingly  favorable  to  lord  Cornwaliis.  A  swamp  otf 
each  side  secured  his  flanks,  and  narrowed  the  ground  in  front,  so  as  la 
render  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  numbers  of  less  conseqaence. 
In  the  morning  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought.  The  charge  of 
the  British  was  made  with  such  vigor,  that  the  Virginia  militia  threw  dowv 
their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  and  the  CTeatest  part 
of  the  North  Carolina  militia  soon  followea  their  example.  The  Ameri* 
can  reserve  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  general  Gates,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  general  Caswell,  endeavored  to  rally  the  militia  at  advantageoof 
passes  in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  but  in  vain.  On  the  left  and  m 
the  centre  the  contest  was  more  obstinately  maintained  by  (he  Americans, 
whose  artillery  did  considerable  execution  ;  but  by  the  flight  of  the  militia 
their  left  flank  was  exposed,  and  the  continentals,  after  a  brave  resistance 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
forcedto  give  way.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  several  hundred  men,  and  some  very  valu- 
able oflicers ;  the  loss  of  the  British  was  also  severe. 

Sumpter,  who  had  lately  been  victorious  in  a  skirmish,  retreated  precipi- 
*  tately  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates ;  but  supposing  he  was  beyomt 
danger,  he  halted  at  the  Catawba  ford  to  refresh  his  troops.  Here  his  sen- 
tinels unhappily  slept  at  their  posts,  and  Tarleton's  legion  rode  into  his 
camp  before  preparations  could  be  made  for  defence.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  remainder  were  dispersed  ib 
the  woods,  three  hundred  British  prisoners  were  released,  and  all  the  bag- 
gage and  stores  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors. 

Apprehending  the  state  to  oe  subdued,  Cornwaliis  adopted  measures  of 
extreme  severity  to  suppress  every  latent  inclination  to  revolt  He  direct- 
ed that  all  who,  having  once  submitted,  had  lately  given  aid  to  the  armies 
of  confess,  should  be  deprived  of  their  property  and  imprisoned ;  and 
that  all  who  had  once  borne  arms  with  the  British,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Americans,  should  sufier  death.  In  consequence  of  these  orders  seve- 
ral were  executed,  and  many  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
In  these  times  of  confusion  and  distress,  the  mischieyons  eflfects  of  slavery 
in  facilitating  the  conquest  of  the  country  became  apparent.  As  the  slaves 
had  no  interest  at  stake,  the  subjugation  of  the  state  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  them.  Instead  of  aiding  in  its  defence,  they,  by  a  variety 
of  means,  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Although  his  corps  had  been  dispersed,  general  Sumpter  speedily  re- 
collected a  band  of  volunteers,  and  kept  the  field  in  South  Carolina  for 
three  months,  when  there  was  no  continental  army  in  the  state.  Varying 
his  position  along  the  Evoree,  Broad,  and  Tyger  rivers,  he  had  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  incessantly  harassed.  In  Novem- 
ber, he  was  attacked  at  Broad  river  by  major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps 
of  infantry  and  dragoons,  but  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
manding officer  taken  prisoner  ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  at- 
tacked near  Tvger  river  by  colonel  Tarleton,  who,  finding  himself  unable 
to  dislodp:e  the  Americans,  retreated  with  considerable  less,  and  left 
Sumpter  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  zeal,  activity^and  bravery  of  th» 
ofiicer,  at  that  trying  period,  procured  him  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the 
applause  of  his  country. 
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TVliile  the  affairs  of  the  south  were  in  a  state  by  no  means  encouraging 
to  the  cause  of  independence,  the  general  army  under  the  command  oi 
Washington  was  in  a  state  of  insufferable  destitution,  and  of  consequent 
mutiny.  Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  paper  currency  were  at  this 
time  in  circulation  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Congress  had 
the  preceding  year  solemnly  pledged  the  faith  of  government  not  to  issue 
more  than  this  sum,  and  the  national  treasury  was  now  empty.  Congress, 
the  head  of  the  nation,  had,  therefore,  no  further  command  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  The  power  of  taxation,  and  of  every  coercive  measure  of 
government,  was  vested  in  the  state  sovereignties,  and  a  system  which  in 
its  execution  required  the  conjoint  agency  of  thirteen  sovereignties,  was  too 
complex  for  the  prompt  operations  of  a  military  body.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  forage  had  failed,  and  many  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  army 
had  died,  or  were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  General  Washington  therefore 
struggled  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  supplying  the  army.  The 
pay  of  the  officers  also  had  now  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  value ;  and 
the  officers  of  whole  lines  belonging  to  some  of  the  states,  in  a  body,  gave 
notice,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  should  resign  their  commissions,  unless 
provision  was  made  for  their  honorable  support. 

Congress  possessed  not  the  means  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  these 
threatening  evils.  They  passed  a  resolution,  indeed,  **  That  congress  will 
make  good  to  the  line  of  the  army,  and  to  the  independent  corps  thereof^ 
the  deficiencies  of  their  original  pay,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  de- 
preciation of  the  continental  currency ;"  but  the  promise  of  future  compen- 
sation from  a  country  whose  neglect  was  conceived  to  be  the  source  of  all 
their  sufferings,  they  deemed  a  feeble  basis  of  dependence,  at  the  moment 
they  were  severely  pressed  by  privations  of  every  kind.  Murmurs  at 
length  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny.  Two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments 
paraded  under  arms,  announcing  their  intention  to  return  home,  or  by  their 
arms  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  by  the  spirited  and  prudent  exertions  of  the 
officers,  the  ringleaders  were  secured,  and  the  regiments  brought  back  to 
their  duty. 

This  disaffection  was  reported  to  New  York,  with  the  customary  exag* 
gerations  of  rumor.  General  Knyphausen,  the  commanding  officer  at  that 
post,  supposing  the  American  citizens  and  soldiers  ripe  for  revolt,  passed 
over  into  New  Jersey  with  five  thousand  men,  to  avail  himself  of  favorable 
events ;  but  the  behavior  of  the  Americans  soon  convinced  him  he  had 
been  deceived  in  the  report  of  their  disaffected  disposition.  The  troops 
detached  from  the  army  to  oppose  his  progress  fought  with  obstinate  brave- 
ry ;  and  the  inhabitants,  seiziuj?  their  arms  with  alacrity,  emulated  tho 
spirit  and  persevering  courage  otthe  regular  soldier.  The  general,  finding 
he  must  encounter  serious  opposition,  retreated  to  Elizabeth  Point,  opposite 
to  Staten  island.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  returning  with 
his  victorious  troops  from  Charleston,  ordered  a  reinforcement  to  Knyphau- 
sen, who,  with  the  whole  body,  advanced  a  second  time  towards  Springs 
field.  The  British  were  now  opposed  by  general  Green  with  a  considera- 
ble body  of  continental  troops,  and  a  severe  action  was  fought,  but  the 
Americans  were  forced,  by  superior  numbers,  to  retire.  Genend  Green 
took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hiUs,  in  the  hope  of  being  attacked ; 
but  the  British,  having  burned  the  town,  ietreated>  and  the  next  day  set 
out  on  their  return  to  New  York. 

89 
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Late  in  the  spring  the  marquis  la  Fayette  returned  firom  France 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  government  had  resolved  to  assist  tht 
United  States,  by  employing  this  year  a  respectable  land  and  naval  font 
in  America.  This  grateful  information  reanimated  the  pablic  mind,  and 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  congress,  and  of  the  goYenunents  of 
the  several  slates,  that  preparation  might  be  made  to  co-operate  with  tlw 
French  armament  on  its  arrival.  Vigorous  measures  were  in  conseqnenca 
adopted  by  congress  and  by  the  slates  to  recruit  the  army,  to  lay  up  magi- 
sines,  and  to  enable  the  general  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  esqiecti- 
tions  of  their  allies ;  but  ^e  agency  of  different  bodies  was  necessary  to 
carry  these  public  measures  into  enect,  and  their  operation  was  dilator?. 

Early  in  July  the  first  division  of  French  troops  reached  the  American 
shore,  consisting  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train 
of  battering  and  field  artillery.  These  forces  were  commanded  by  count 
de  Rochambeau,  whose  government  had  placed  him  under  the  command 
of  general  Washington.  The  count  brought  information  that  a  second 
division  would  follow  him  as  soon  as  transports  could  be  fitted  oat  to  bring 
them.  The  principal  French  and  American  officers  assiduously  cultivated 
a  mutual  aflfection  between  the  two  armies ;  and  the  commanderHin-chief 
recommended  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  ingraft  on  the  Ameri- 
can cockade  a  white  relief,  as  an  emblem  of  the  alliance  of  the  two  powers. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Americans  were  unprepared  to  act  with 
them,  nor  did  the  American  general  know  what  force  would  oltimately  be 
brought  into  the  field ;  and  before  any  thing  could  be  efiected*  informaticHi 
was  brought  that  the  second  armament  destined  for  America  was  blocked 
«p  in  the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  would  not  this  season  reach  the  American 
continent.  The  flattering  prospect  of  terminating  the  war  by  the  ccmquest 
of  the  British  posts  in  a  moment  vanished,  and  elevated  views  of  briUiant 
success  were  succeeded  by  grievous  disappointment. 

In  this  season  of  difficulty,  of  embarrassment,  and  of  gloom,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  excited  the  deepest  interest  throughont  both  armiet, 
and  indeed  in  the  breast  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  states.  The  American 
army  was  stationed  in  the  strong-hoJds  of  the  high  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  North  river ;  and  for  the  defence  of  this  position,  and  to  keep  command 
of  the  river,  a  fortress  had  been  built  at  West  Point,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable,  and  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 
Of  this  post  general  Arnold  solicited  the  command,  and  general  Washing- 
ton, far  from  suspecting  any  sinister  views  in  an  officer  who  had  been  so 
zealous  and  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  complied  with  the  solicita- 
tion. Arnold  had,  however,  no  sooner  become  invested  with  the  coiumaDd, 
than  he  (Carried  on  a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  he  should  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  would  ena* 
ble  the  British  general  efiectually  to  surprise  West  Point.  The  agent  em- 
ployed in  this  negotiation  was  major  Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  Bri- 
tish army;  and  to  favor  the  communications,  the  Vulture,  a  British  sloop 
of  war,  had  been  previously  stationed  in  North  river,  as  near  Amc^d's 
posts  as  could  be  without  exciting  suspicion.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
September  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  shore  to  fetch  major  Andre,  and 
Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both  armies.  Their 
business  not  being  finished  until  it  was  too  near  morning  for  Andre  to  re- 
turn to  the  Vulture,  Arnold,  telling  him  he  must  be  concealed  until  tbf 
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iCfenglh  had  been  thrown  up  at  this  place,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
«nemy  ;  but  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  troops  stationed  in 
ihem,  who,  terrined  at  the  fire  of  the  ships,  fled  precipitately  toward  their 
lOain  body,  and  communicated  their  panic  to  a  detachment  marching  to 
their  support.  General  Washington,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  met  this 
whole  party  retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  exerted  himself  to  rally 
them ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  a  small  corps  of  the  British,  they  again 
faroke»  and  fled  in  confusion.  Nothins^  was  now  left  him  but  to  withdraw 
the  few  remaining  troops  from  New  ¥  ork,  and  to  secure  the  posts  on  the 
heights.  The  retreat  from  New  York  was  efiected  with  a  very  inconsider- 
mUe  loss  of  men ;  but  all  the  heavy  artillery,  and  a  larc^e  portion  of  the 
baffcage,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  were  unavoidably  abandoned. 

The  British,  taking  possession  of  New  York,  stationed  a  few  troops  in 
the  capital ;  but  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  on  York  island,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  American  lines.  The  day  after  the  retreat  from 
New  York,  a  considerable  body  of  the  British  appearing  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  the  general  ordered  colonel  Knowlton,  with  a  corps 
of  rangers,  and  major  Leitch,  with  three  companies  of  a  Virginia  regiment, 
to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  by  making  apparent  dispositions 
to  attack  their  front.  The  plan  succeeded ;  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
^rhich  the  Americans  charged  the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gain- 
ed considerable  advantage  ;  but  the  principal  benefit  of  this  action  was  its 
influence  in  reviving  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  The  armies 
did  not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  island.  The  "British  frigates 
having  passed  up  North  river  under  a  fire  from  fort  Washington  and  tlie 
post  opposite  to  it  on  the  Jersey  shore,  general  Howe  embarked  a  great 
put  of  nis  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  Hellgate  into 
the  sound,  landed  at  Frog's  neck. 

The  object  of  the  British  general  was,  either  to  force  Washington  out  of 
his  present  lines,  or  to  inclose  him  in  them.  Aware  of  this  design,  gene- 
iml  Washington  moved  a  part  of  his  troops  from  York  island  to  join  those 
ftt  King's  Bridge,  and  detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  was  now  called,  and  the  system  of  evacuating  and  retreating  was 
•dopted,  with  the  exception  of  fort  Washington,  for  the  defence  of  which 
nearly  three  thousand  men  were  assigned.  After  a  halt  of  six  days  the 
royal  army  advanced,  not  without  considerable  opposition,  along  the  coast 
of  Long  Island  sound,  by  New  Rochelle,  to  White  Plains,  where  the  Ame- 
ricans took  a  strong  position  behind  intrenchments.  This  post  was  main- 
tained for  several  days,  till  the  British  having  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements, general  Washington  withdrew  to  the  heights  of  North  Castle, 
•bout  five  miles  from  White  Plains,  where,  whether  from  the  strength  of 
his  position,  or  from  the  British  general  having  other  objects  in  view,  no 
attempt  at  attack  was  made. 

Immediately  on  leaving  White  Plains,  general  Howe  directed  his  atten« 
tion  to  fort  Washington  and  fort  Lee,  as  their  possession  would  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  facilitate  the  invasion  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  15th  of  November,  general  Howe,  being  in  readiness  for  the  assault, 
•ammoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Magaw,  the  commanding 
oflicer,  in  spirited  language,  replied,  that  he  should  defend  his  works  to 
extremity.  On  the  succeeding  morning  the  British  made  the  assault  in 
four  separate  divisions ;  and  having,  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  r^sinWcey 
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surmounted  the  outworks,  again  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  HI* 
ammunition  being  nearly  expended,  and  his  force  incompetent  to  repel  tke 
numbers  which  were  ready  on  every  side  to  assail  bim,  colonel  Magaw 
surrendered  himself  and  his  garrison,  consisting  of  two  thousand  meir, 
prisoners  of  war.  The  enemy  lost  in  the  assault  about  eight  hundred  men; 
mostly  Germans. 

The  conquest  of  fort  Washington  made  the  evacuation  of  fort  Lee  ne* 
cessary.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  to  remove  the  ammunitioQ  and 
stores  in  it ;  but,  before  much  progress  had  been  made  in  this  business, 
lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson,  with  a  number  of  battalions,  with  the 
intention  to  inclose  the  garrison  between  the  Hackensack  and  North  riven: 
This  movement  made  a  precipitate  retreat  indispensable,  which  was  happily 
effected  with  little  loss  of  men ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery,  stoiies, 
and  baggage  was  left  for  the  enemy.  The  loss  at  fort  Washington  was 
heavy.  The  regiments  captured  in  it  were  some  of  the  best  troops  in  ths 
army.  The  tents,  camp-kettles,  and  stores,  lost  at  this  place  and  at  fort 
Lee,  could  not,  during  the  campaign,  be  replaced,  and  for  the  want  of  them 
the  men  sufiered  extremely.  This  loss  was  unnecessarily  sustained,  as 
those  posts  ought,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  evacuated  before  genenl 
Howe  was  in  a  situation  to  invest  them  ;  and"  this  event  was  the  more  tb 
be  deplored,  as  the  American  force  was  daily  diminished  by  the  expinui<» 
of  the  soldiers'  term  of  enlistment,  and'  by  die  desertion  of  the  militia. 

These  stfccesses  encouraged  the  British  to  pursue  the  remaining  Ame> 
rican  force,  with  the  prospect  of  annihilating  it.  General  WashingtoD» 
who  had  taken  post  at  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Passaic,  finding 
himself  unable  to  make  any  real  opposition,  withdrew  from  that  place  as 
the  enemy  crossed  the  Passaic,  and  retreated  to  Brunswick,  on  the  Ran- 
ton ;  and  lord  Comwallis  on  the  same  day  entered  Newark.  The  retreat 
was  still  continued  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton ;  from  Princeton  tD 
Trenton ;  and  from  Trenton  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware. 
The  pursuft  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  rear  of  one  army 
was  often  within  shot  of  the  van  of  the  other.*  The  winter  being  now 
set  in,  the  Britiish  army  went  into  quarters,  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hackensack.  Trenton,  the  most  important  post  and  barrier,  was  occupied 
by  a  brigade  of  Hessians,  under  colonel  Rawle.  General  Howe  now  isstt* 
ed  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  his  brother  and  himself,  in  which  pardoa 
was  ofiered  to  all  persons  who,  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  should  take^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  British  ^vem* 
ment.  The  effects  of  this  proclamation  were  soon  apparent.  Peojue  from 
several  quarters  availed  themselves  of  it,  and-  threw  down  their  arms.  Nft 
city  or  town,  indeed,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  submitted  to  the  British  g(h 
vemment ;  but  many  families  of  fortune  and  influence  discovered  an  incli* 

*  '  On  the  17th  of  December,  our  army  marched  fh>m  Branswiek  at  four  o^dock  ia 
the  morning,  and  about  the  same  boar  in  the  aflemoon  arrived  at  Frinoeton.  Tlii» 
place  general  Washington,  in  person^  with  Stirling's  brigade,  left  not  one  hoar  befooa 
the  British  arrived.  At  Princeton  the  British  general  waited  seventeen  hours,  maitked 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  at  four  o'clock  in  th» 
afternoon,  just  when  the  last  boat  of  geueral  Washington's  embarkation  crossed  tba 
river,  as  if  he  had  calculated,  it  was  observed,  with  great  accuracy,  the  exact  time  a^ 
cessary  for  his  enemy  to  make  his  escape.'— Sfeeu/aian's  History  0/  th€  Americm  Wm 
Yd.  i.  p.  220. 
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Mition  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Many  of  the  yeomanry  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  commissioners'  proclamation ;  and  the  great  body  of  them 
•rere  too  much  taken  up  with  the  security  of  their  families  and  their  pro- 
pert;^*  to  make  any  exertion  in  the  public  cause.  Another  source  of  morti- 
fication to  the  Americans  was  the  capture  of  general  Lee,  who  had  im- 
pmdently  ventured  to  lodge  at  a  house  three  miles  distant  from  his  corps.* 

This  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  of  the  united  States  for  independence.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  reduced  in  numbers,  depressed  by  defeat,  and  exhausted  by 
btigue,  naked,  barefoot,  and  destitute  of  tents,  and  even  of  utensils  witn 
which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions,  was  fleeing  before  a  triumphant 
enemy,  well  appointed  and  abundantly  supplied.  A  general  spirit  of  de« 
nondency  through  New  Jersey  was  the  consequence  of  this  disastrous  state 
ef  public  afiairs.  But  in  this  worst  of  times  congress  stood  unmoved ; 
their  measures  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  confusion  or  dismay ;  the  public 
danger  only  roused  them  to  more  vigorous  exertions,  that  they  might  give 
a  firmer  tone  to  the  public  mind,  and  animate  the  citizens  of  United  Ame« 
rica  to  a  manly  defence  of  their  independence.  Beneath  this  cloud  of 
adversity,  too,  general  Washington  shone  with  a  brighter  lustre  than  in 
the  day  of  his  highest  prosperity.  Not  dismayed  by  all  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  him,  he  accommodated  his  measures  to  his  situation, 
and  still  made  the  good  of  his  country  the  object  of  his  unwearied  pursuit. 
He  ever  wore  the  countenance  of  composure  and  confidence,  by  his  own 
example  inspiring  his  little  band  with  firmness  to  struggle  with  adverse 
fintune. 

While  Washington  was  retreating  over  the  Delaware,  the  British,  under 
Sir  Pelew  Parker  and  general  Clinton,  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  blocked  up  commodore  Hopkins'  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateers 
at  Providence ;  but  this  measure  was  cfisadvantageous  to  the  British,  as  it 
required  the  presence  of  troops  which  might  have  been  much  more  advan- 
tageously employed. 

The  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  now  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  con- 
ftress  adjourned  to  Baltimore ;  resolving  at  the  same  time  '  that  general 
Washington  should  be  possessed  of  full  powers  to  order  and  direct  aD 
things  relative  to  the  department  and  the  operations  of  the  war.'  In  this 
extremity,  judicious  determinations  in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  vrith 
vigorous  operations  in  the  field.  The  united  exertions  of  civil  and  military 
officers  had  by  this  time  brought  a  considerable  body  of  militia  into  their 
ranks.  General  Sullivan  too,  on  whom  the  command  of  gereral  Lee's 
division  devolved  on  his  capture,  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  at  this  period  joined  nim,  and  general  Heath  marched 
a  detachment  from  Peck's  Kill. 

*  Geoeral  Lee  had  been  a  British  officer,  and  had  engaged  in  the  Ameriean  service 
before  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  commission.  Sir  William  Howe  for  this 
reason  pretended  to  view  him  as  a  traitor,  and  at  first  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  pa- 
role, or  to  consider  him  as  a  subject  of  exchange.  Congress  directed  the  commander- 
iDHchief  to  propose  lo  Sir  William  Howe  to  exchange  six  field-officers  for  general  Lee.  In 
ease  the  proposal  was  rejected,  that  body  resolved,  that  these  officers  snoold  be  closely 
confined,  and  in  every  respect  receive  the  treatment  that  general  Lee  did.  The  proposi- 
tion not  being  acceded  to,  the  resolution  of  congress  was  carried  into  eflfect,  by  the  eze 
CQtives  of  the  states  in  whose  custody  the  selected  field-officers  were,  with  a  degree  of 
Mverliy  whkh  perhaps  even  the  treatment  of  general  Lee  hardly  imranted. 
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due.'  Tbey  elected  temporary  officers,  and  moTed  off  in  a  body  towmb 
Princeton.  General  Wayne,  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  the  inbabf* 
tants,  forwarded  provisions  for  their  use.  The  next  day  he  followed,  ao^ 
tequested  them  to  appoint  a  man  from  each  regiment,  to  state  to  him  their 
complaints  ;  a  conference  was  accordingly  held,  but  he  refused  to  conplj 
with  their  demands.  They  then  proceeded  in  good  order  to  PriDcetoB, 
where  three  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  met  them,  and  made  libe- 
ral offers  to  entice  them  from  the  service  of  congress.  The  ofiers  were 
indignantly  rejected,  and  the  emissaries  seized  and  executed  as  spiet. 
Here  they  were  also  met  by  a  committee  of  congress,  and  a  deputation  tnm 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  latter,  granting  a  part  of  their  demandi, 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  This  mutinT*  and 
another  in  the  Jersey  line,  which  was  instantly  suppressed,  aroused  tke 
attention  of  the  states  to  the  miserable  condition  of  their  troops.  Tbi 
amount  of  three  months'  pay  was  raised  and  forwarded  to  them  in  specie ; 
it  was  received  with  joy,  as  affording  an  evidence  that  their  country  nw 
not  unmindful  of  their  sufierings. 

The  year  on  which  we  now  enter  decided  the  important  contest  whidi 
engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  all  the  civilized  world,  in  favor  of 
liberty,  and,  we  must  add,  of  justice.  The  boon  of  independence  was  noC, 
however,  gained  without  adding  to  the  long  list  of  widows  and  orphans, 
nor  without  augmenting  the  catalogue  of  cruelties  more  horrid  than  those 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  because  perpetrated  by  those  who  had  no  acGumnkted 
antipathy  of  ages  to  palliate  their  hostility,  but  who  only  yesterday  were 
friends  and  brothers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Carolinas  endured  calamity 
and  distress  from  which  humanity  revolts.  About  equally  divided  in  po- 
litical sentiments,  village  was  opposed  to  village,  and  neither  to  neigbbor, 
and  their  hostility  became  embittered  by  attack  and  reprisal,  until  pillage, 
burning,  and  murder,  became  familiar  to  all.*     Each  party  aimed  at  die 

*  The  followiDg  instance  wiU  illDstrate  the  horrible  spirit  of  these  times: — ^'In  tbe 
hoar  of  festivity,  one  Brown  had  indulged  himself  in  indiscreet  censare  of  therevolDtfOD- 
ary  party.  He  had  done  worse, — ^he  had  committed  a  fault  less  easily  forgiven, — he  had 
ridicaled  them.  Being  apprized  that  their  resentment  was  excited,  he  attempted  iq 
escape  ;  but  he  was  closely  pursned,  brought  back  to  Angnsta,  tried  before  a  committfe 
of  surveillance,  and  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  carted,  anlCM  he  recasted 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  administration  of  Georgia.  Brova 
tras  a  firm  man,  and  resisted  with  a  pertinacity  that  should  have  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  persecutors.  But  the  motions  of  a  mob  are  too  precipitate  to  admit  of  the  intni* 
sion  of  generous  feeling.  After  undergoing  the  painful  and  mortifVing  penance  pR- 
scribed  by  the  committee  without  yielding,  it  is  too  true  that  he  was  doomed  to  have  his 
naked  feet  exposed  to  a  large  fire,  to  subdue  his  stubborn  spirit;  bat  in  vain  ;  and  ht%t3 
at  length  turned  loose  by  a  group  of  men,  who  never  once  areamed  that  the  simple  Indian 
trader  would  soon  reappear  an  armed  and  implacable  enemy.  He  first  visited  tbe  ter- 
alists  of  Ninety  Six,  concerted  his  measures  with  them,  then  made  his  way  to  St.  Aogis- 
tine,  received  a  colonel's  commission,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  de^Krate 
refugees,  and  accompanied  Provost  in  nis  irrtiption  into  Georg:ia.  His  thirst  for  rrrenge 
appeared  aAerward  m.satiabhe,  and  besides  wantonly  hanging  many  of  his  prisoners,  he 
subjected  the  families  of  the  whigs  who  Were  out  in  service  to  acctimalated  soflerioo 
and  distress.    It  was  not  long  after  he  was  leA  in  command  at  Angnsta  hj  the  Britith 

Eneral,  that  colonel  Clarke,  with  a  determined  party  of  the  militia,  whose  families  hi 
d  persecuted,  aimed  a  well-directed  blow  at  his  post  But  Brown  pioved  »>iin«*lf  • 
man  of  bravery  and  conduct,  and  he  well  knew  that  at  aU  tiroes  he  was  fighting  for  lb 
life.  After  a  severe  and  partially  successful  contest,  the  approach  of  a  paitv  of  IndiiDi 
t^Miged  Clarke  to  retreat,  and  leave  his  wounded  behind  himj  with  a  letter 
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extirpation  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene  of 
slaughter  and  of  blood.  The  American  generals  seized  every  occasion  to 
discountenance  such  vindictiye  and  barbarous  conduct,  while,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  British  permitted  and  even  accelerated  their  perpetration. 

The  reduction  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  encouraged  the  British  to  a 
vigorous  invasion  of  North  Carolina.  The  whole  army  of  general  Green, 
which  had  at  the  close  of  last  year  advanced  from  Hillsborough  to  Char- 
lottetown,  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  militia.  With  this  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  miserably  provided, 
general  Green  took  the  field  against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had 
already  marched  in  triumph  two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  its  debarka- 
tion. Soon  after  Green  took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent 
general  Morgan  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western  extremity 
of  South  Carolina,  where  the  tories  were  destroying  the  whigs  without 
mercy  and  without  restraint,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick's 
creelc,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pedee.  On  the  entrance  of  general  Morgan 
into  the  district  of  Ninety-six,  lord  Comwallis,  who  was  preparing^  for  the 
invasion  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  might  not  leave  an  enemy  in  his  rear, 
ordered  colonel  Tarleton  to  proceed  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and 
drive  him  from  his  position.  Tarleton  had  two  field-pieces,  and  a  superi- 
ority both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  With  these  advantages,  he  engaged 
Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The 
British,  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advanced  with  a  shout,  and 
poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  American  militia,  though 
they  received  the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back 
in  the  rear  of  their  second  line  ;  and  this  line,  in  its  turn,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  At  this  juncture  lieute- 
nant-colonel Washington  made  a  successful  charge  on  captain  Ogilvie,  who, 
with  about  forty  dragoons,  was  cutting  down  the  retreating  militia ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Howard  almost  at  the  same  moment  rallied  the  continental 
troops,  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  militia  instantly  followed 
the  example.  By  these  sudden  and  unexpected  charges,  the  British,  who 
had  considered  the  fate  of  the  day  decided,  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  driven  from  the  ground  with  great  slauc^hter.  Howard  and  Washing- 
ton pressed  the  advantage  which  they  had  respectively  gained,  until  the 
artillery  and  a  great  part  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered."^  Seldom  has  a 
victory,  achieved  by  so  small  a  number,  been  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  deprived  Comwallis  of  one-fifth  of  his  force,  and  disconcerted 
his  plans  for  the  reduction  of  North  Carolina.  He  sought,  however,  to 
repair,  by  active  exertions,  the  loss  which  he  had  sufiered,  and  determined, 

Brofwii,  reqnestiog  that  he  would  parole  them  to  their  plantations.  But  Brown's  thirst 
€nr  revenge  knew  no  boands.  It  had  been  irritated  in  this  instance  by  a  wound  which 
eonfined  him  to  his  bed.  The  nnhappv  prisoners,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  all 
bung ;  thirteen  of  them  were  suspended  to  the  railing  of  the  staircase,  that  he  might 
feast  his  eyes  with  their  dying  agonies.' — Johnttm't  Life  of  Omeral  Orun, 

*  Upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred taken  prisoners ;  eight  hundred  muskets,  two  field-pieces,  two  standards,  thirty-five 
baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Of  the  Americans,  twelve  men  only  were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded.  Congress,  in  honor 
of  the  good  conduct  of  general  Morgan,  presented  him  a  gold  medal ;  to  lieutenant* 
cdlooels  WashiogtoQ  nm  Howard,  medals  of  silver ;  and  to  cqIoqqI  Fickens,  a  sword. 
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if  possible^  to  intercept  Morgan,  and  compel  him  to  restore  the  iiopbiea  of 
Kis  victory.  This  resolution  led  to  a  military  race,  which  may  be,  without 
exaggeration,  termed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  hbtory.  £ach  army 
strove  to  precede  the  other  at  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  from  which  boto 
were  equally  distant.  Tbe  American  troops  endured  almost  incredible 
hardships,  being  sometimes  without  meat,  often  without  flour,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  spirituous  liquors.  A  large  portion  of  the  troops  were  without 
shoes,  and,  marching  over  frozen  ground,  marked  w^ith  blood  every  step  of 
their  progress.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  engagement, Morgan  reached 
the  fords  and  crossed  the  Catawba ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  Comwallis 
arrived,  and,  it  being  then  dark,  encamped  on  the  bank.  During  the  night, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  made  the  river  impassable,  which  gave  Moi^n  an  op* 
portunity  to  remove  the  prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuer. 

The  movements  of  the  royal  army  induced  general  Green  immediately 
to  retreat  from  Hick*s  creek;  and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  general  Huger,  he  rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  throogh  the 
country  to  join  the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he  might  be.  io 
front  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisions  of  his  army  as  to  fonn 
a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  thsee  days'  delay, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Catawba,  and  recommenced  the  pursuit.  The 
Americans,  continuing  their  expeditious  movements,  crossed  the  Tadkin 
on  the  3d  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side ;  but  the 
British,  though  close  m  their  rear,  were  incapable  of  crossing  h  throii|^  the 
rapid  rising  of  the  river  from  preceding  rains,  and  the  want  of  boats.  This 
second  remarkable  escape  confirmed  the  knpression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  their  cause  was  favored  by  Divine  Providence.  After  a 
junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at  Guildford  court- 
house, it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  officers  called  by  general  Green, 
that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  be 
should  be  reinforced. 

Lord  Cornwallis  kept  the  upper  countries,  where  only  the  rivers  are 
fordable,  and  attempted  to  get  between  general  Green  and  Virginia,  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  and  oblige  him  to  fight  under  many  disadvantages ;  but  the 
American  general  completely  eluded  him.  So  argent  was.  the  pmsuit  of 
the  British,  that,  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  American  light  troops  wers 
compelled  to  retire  above  forty  miles ;  and  on  that  day  general  Green,  by 
indefatigable  exertions,  transported  his  army  over  the  Ban  into  Virginia. 
Here  again  the  pursuit  was  so  close^  that  the  van  of  tbe  British  just  arrived 
as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had  crossed.  The  continental  army  being 
BOW  driven  out  of  North  Carolina,  eari  Cornwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  pro* 
eeeded  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  set  up  the  royal  standard,  (jreen,  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  of  some  spirited  measure  to  counteract  his  lordship's 
influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  concluded,  at  every  hazard,  to 
recros»  the  Dan.  Afler  manoeuvring  in  a  very  masterly  manner  to  avoid 
an  actum  with  ComwalUs  three  weeks,  his  armj  was  joined  by  two  bri* 
gades  of  militia  from  North  CaroUzia,  and  one  £rom  Virginia,  and  also  bj 
four  hundred  regulars. 

This  reinforcement  giving  him  a  superiority  of  numbers,  he  determined 
no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement,  ana,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he  accepted 
battle ;  but  at  the  first  fire  the  North  Carolina  militia,  who  were  in  tbe 
iooat  line,  fled;  the  second  line  was  alsa  louied^    The  continenlali,  vka 
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vompraed  the  third,  fonght  with  their  nroal  breTery,  and  for  an  honr  and 
hair  maintained  the  conflict  with  great  firmness.  Thev  at  lengfth  gave 
Way,  but  retreated  ia  good  order,  Uie  slaughter  they  had  made  in  the  ene- 
my'a  ranks  preventing  pursuit.  The  Ticiory,  won  by  a  far  inferior  force, 
was  more  glorious  than  advantageous  to  the  British  army.  Soon  ^tlei  the 
action,  lard  Cornwallis  began  a  march  toward  Wilmington.  General 
Green,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement,  put  his  army  in  motion 
to  follow  him,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to  Ramsay's  mill,  on  Deep  river. 
Cornwallis,  having  halted  and  refreshed  his  men  about  three  we6ks  at 
Wilmington,  marched  across  the  country  to  Peteral;iirff,  in  Virginia. 

Before  general  Green  was  aware  that  lord  Cornwallis  intended  to  enter 
Virginia,  he  had  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  returning  into  South  Cara< 
lina.  Marching  towards  Camden,  where  nine  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Bawdon,  were  posted,  he  took  a  position  on  Hobkirk's  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  British  intrenebments.  Here  the  Americans  were 
attacked  on  the  25lh  of  April.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action  their  bravery 
gained  advantages,  which,  in  ita  progress,  were  lost  by  the  premature  retreat 
of  two  compaaies,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  their  officers.  At  this  reverse 
of  fortune,  Oreen  retired  a  few  miles  from  the  Held,  both  armies  having 
sustained  nearly  an  equal  loss. 

Several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina  speedily  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  brave  and  active  partisans,  who,  with  small  bodies  of  troops,  were  ever 

S resent  where  oppression  was  to  be  resisted  or  glory  won.  Lee  joined 
[arion  ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  April,  they  unexpectedly  presented  themselves 
before  fort  Watson,  a  British  post  on  the  Santee.  It  was  an  Indian  mound, 
liaiDg  thirty  or  forty  feat  above  the  level  of  the  plain.    Neither  the  garriaon 


DOT  the  usailanta  had  artillery ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  Americans  construct- 
ed a  work  on  an  unusual  plan,  which  overloolced  the  fort,  and  from  the 
lop  of  which  the  riflemen  fired  with  such  unerring  aim  that  not  a  man  of 
the  garrison  could  show  himself  without  certain  destruction.  On  the  23d, 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  capitulaied. 
Oraneebnnr  and  fort  Motte  surrendered   to  Sumpter.     Lee  raptured 
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fort  Oranby,  and  Marion  drove  from  Georgetown  die  troops  statfoneJ  to 
defend  it  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  fort  Gh^nby,  lieutenant'^ 
colonel  Lee  marched  to  Augusta,  and  joined  bngadier-general  Pickens, 
who,  with  a  body  of  militia,  had  some  time  before  tiSfen  post  in  the  viciDity ; 
and  these  two  able  officers  jointly  carried  on  their  approachea  against  fort 
Comwallis.  Two  batteries  were  erected  within  thirty  yards  of  the  pamper 
which  overlooked  the  fort ;  and  from  them  the  American  riflemen  shot  into 
the  inside  of  the  works  with  efieet.  The  garrison,  almost  entirely  burying 
themselves  undergroiHid,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate  until  resistance 
became  useless,  and  then  the  fort,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  surrendep 
ed  on  honorable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Americans,  during  the  sieger 
had  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  23d  of  May,  genenl 
Green  laid  siege  to  Ninety-six,  which  was  defended  by  lieBtenant-colonel 
Cruger,  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men.  The  works  of  the  besiegeTs 
were  carried  forward  with  indefatigable  industry  and  success  until  the  18ih 
of  June,  when,  on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  it  was  concluded  to  attempt  its  reduction  by  assanlL 
The  assailants  displayed  great  resolution  ;  but,  failing  of  suceeaSf  generd 
Green  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Saloda. 

Lord  Rawdon  having  returned  to  England,  the  command  of  the  Britidi 
froops  in  South  Carolina  devolved  upon  lieutenant-colonel  Stewut ;  who, 
•n  the  beginning  of  September,  took  post  at  Eutaw  Springs.  G^enenl 
Green  marched  against  him  from  the  hills  of  Santee.  The  rival  forced 
'^ere  equal,  amounting  on  each  side  to  two  ^ousand  men.  On  the  8lh  an 
ittack  was  made  by  the  Americans ;  a  part  of  the  British  line,  consisting 
of  new  troops,  broke  and  fled ;  but  the  veteran  corps  received  the  charge 
)f  the  assailants  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  hostile  ranks  were 
for  a  time  intermingled,  and  the  officers  fought  hand  to  hand ;  but  lien- 
tenant-colonel  Lee,  who  had  turned  the  British  left  dank,  charging  them  at 
this  instant  in  the  rear,  their  line  was  soon  completely  broken,  and  driven 
oflfthe  field.  They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Americans,  who  took 
upwards  of  five  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  Tne  British,  on  their  retreat, 
took  post  in  a  large  three-story  brick  house,  and  in  a  picketed  garden  ;  and 
from  these  advantageous  positions  renewed  the  action.  Four  six-pounden 
were  ordered  up  before  the  house ;  but  the  Americans  were  compelled  ta 
leave  these  pieces  and  retire.  They  formed  again  at  a  small  distance  in 
the  woods ;  but  general  Green,  thinking  it  inexpedient  to  renew  the  despe- 
rate attempt,  left  a  strong  picket  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  retired  vrith  his 
prisoners  to  the  ground  from  which  he  had  marched  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  leaving  seventy  of 
his  wounded  men  and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  moved  from  Eutaw 
towards  Charleston.  The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  about  half  that  nnmber.  This 
battle  was  attended  by  consequences  very  advantageous  to  the  Americans, 
and  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  revolutionary  war  in  South  Carolina. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  successes  of  general  Green  in  the  CaroKnas,  it  was 
in  Virginia  that  the  last  great  stroke  in  favor  of  American  independence 
was  to  be  effected.  The  army  under  the  commander-in-chief  had  passed 
another  distressing  winter,  and  symptoms  of  mutiny  had  again  manifested 
Ibemaelves,  but  were  happily  suppressed.    Dcplonibly  delciem  of  prof  i- 
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lets.  PortanateYy  the  tempest,  which  produced  such  setious  mischief  to 
lie  Americans,  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  British.  Washington  still 
M>Dtinued  to  make  every  efibrt  to  save  the  capital ;  but  Sir  William  Howe, 
liaving  f«ecured  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
crossed  it  with  his  whole  army  ;  on  the  26th  he  advanced  to  G^ermantown ; 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  lord  Comwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph. 

The  American  army,  reinforced  to  eight  thousand  continental  troops  and 
ikree  thousand  militia,  took  a  position  at  Shippack  creek,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Schuylkill,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  sixteen  from 
Gkrmantown.  At  the  latter  place  was  posted  the  main  body  of  the  British 
Bimy.  The  first  object  of  Sir  William  Howe  was  to  subdue  the  defences, 
uid  remove  the  impediments  of  the  Delaware,  that  a  communication  might 
be  opened  with  the  British  shipping.  G^enend  Washington  made  every 
efibrt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  enemy's  design,  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
Reneral  Howe  out  of  Philadelphia,  by  preventing  supplies  of  provisions 
nx>m  reaching  him.  Of  the  attainment  of  this  important  object  he  had  no 
doubt,  could  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  be  rendered  impracticable.  For 
this  purpose  worlcs  had  been  erected  on  a  bank  of  mud  and  sand  in  the 
river,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  about  seven  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  The  place,  from  these  works,  was  denominated  Fort  island, 
md  the  works  themselves  fort  Mifflin.  On  a  neck  of  land  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  New  Jersey,  called  Red  Bank,  a  fort  was  constructed  and  mount- 
ed with  heavy  artillery,  and  called  fort  Mercer.  Fort  island  and  Red 
Bank  were  distant  from  each  other  half  a  mile.  In  the  channel  of  the  Dela- 
ware, which  ran  between  them,  two  ranges  of  chevaux-de-frise  were  sunk. 
These  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  strongly  framed  together,  and  point- 
ed with  iron,  and  they  completely  obstructed  the  passage  of  ships.  These 
irorks  were  covered  by  several  galleys,  floating  batteries,  and  armed  ships. 

Sir  William  Howe  having  detached  a  considerable  force  from  Grerman- 
town  to  operate  against  the  works  on  the  Delaware,  general  Washington 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  the  British  army  in  their 
cantonments.  The  line  of  the  British  encampment  crossed  the  village  of 
Gtermantown  at  right  angles,  near  its  centre,  and  its  flanks  were  strongly 
covered.  The  army,  having  moved  from  its  ground  about  seven  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d  of  October,  began  an  attack  about  sunrise  the  next 
Doming.  The  advance  of  the  column,  led  by  Sullivan,  and  accompanied 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  encountered  and  drove  in  a  picket,  which  pre- 
lently  gave  way ;  and  his  main  body,  soon  following,  engaged  the  light 
iofantry  and  other  troops  encamped  near  the  picket,  and  forced  them  from 
their  ground.  Though  closely  pursued,  lieutenant-colonel  Musgrove,  with 
lix  companies,  took  post  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
the  Americans,  and  severely  galled  them  by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
doors  and  windows.  General  Washington  immediately  ordered  a  brigade 
to  surround  the  house ;  but  colonel  Musgrove  refused  to  surrender. 

Four  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  against  him,  but  he  sustained  the 
fire  of  them  until  major-general  Gray,  with  the  third  brigade,  and  briga- 
dier-general Agnew,  with  the  fourth,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked 
the  Americans  with  great  spirit.  In  the  mean  time  general  Green  arrived 
irith  his  column,  and  attacked  the  right  wing  of  Uie  British.  Colonel 
Matthews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  opposed  to  him ;  but  being  enveloped 
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in  a  most  extraordinary  fog,  he  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  W 
longed,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment.  At  leagdi  a 
part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  British  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  opp(^ 
site  side  of  the  town ;  and  the  embaxrafisments  among  the  American  troopii 
occasioned  by  the  darkness,  gave  the  English  time  to  recover  from  their 
consternation.  Sullivan's  division  had  penetrated  far  into  Gennantown; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  now  commenced  a  retreat,  and 
all  efforts  to  rally  it  proved  inefiectual.  In  this  battle  the  loas  of  tbe  Ame- 
ricans in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  half  that  number.  The 
American  army  encamped  again  on  Shippack  creek,  but  soon  afbr  ad- 
vanced to  White  Marsh,  while  the  royal  army  removed  from  GermaDtown 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  worKs  in  the  Delaware  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British 
and  American  generals.     Lord  Howe,  by  continued  exertion,  having  ofe^ 
come  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river  at 
Billingsport,  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  land  was  planned  against  Red  Banh 
and  Fort  island.     The  Augusta,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  the  Merlin  frigalAi 
and  several  small  armed  vessels,  moved  up  the  Delaware  to  assaoh  th^ 
works  on  Fort  or  Mud  island.     Count  Donop  crossed  into  New  Jeieef 
with  twelve  hundred  Germans,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  appetni 
before  fort  Mercer,  on  Red  Bank.     His  assault  was  highly  spirited,  and  dif 
defence  intrepid  and  obstinate.     Colonel  Green,  the  commandant,  who8» 
garrison  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  unable  adequately  to  mav 
the  outworks ;  but  he  galled  the  Germans  in  their  advance,  and  on  their 
near  approach  he  quitted  them,  and  retired  within  the  inner  intrenchments. 
They  pressed  forward  with  undaunted  bravery,  and  the  Americans  poured 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire.     Count  Donop  was  himself  mortally  wounded  at 
Che  head  of  his  gallant  corps  ;  the  second  in  command  soon  after  fell,  and 
the  third  immediately  drew  off  his  forces.     The  assailants  had  four  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  garrison,  fighting  under  cover, 
had  only  thirty.     In  the  mean  time,  fort  MifRin  was  attacked  by  the  ship- 
ping, and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore.    Incessant  volleys 
of  bombs  and  cannon-balls  were  discharged  upon  it.     But  at  ebb  tide  the 
Augusta  and  Merlin  grounded,  and  were  burnt.     The  garrison  supported 
this  tremendous  fire  without  material  injury.     The  resistance  of  the  forts 
on  the  Delaware  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  British  commanders, 
they  adopted  measures  to  overcome  it  without  the  hazard  of  a  second 
assault.     They  erected  batteries  upon  Providence  island,  within  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  American  fort.     They  also  brought  up  their  shipping, 
gun-boats,  &;c.,  and  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  November,  battered  the 
American  works.     By  this  time  the  defences  were  entirely  beaten  down, 
every  piece  of  cannon  was  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  ships  approached  ao 
near  fort  Mifilin  as  to  throw  hand-grenades  from  her  tops  into  it,  which 
killed  the  men  upon  the  platform.     The  brave  garrison  received  orders  lo 
quit  the  post.     Red  Bank  being  no  longer  useful,  its  garrison  and  stores 
were  also  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  lord  Comwallis  with  five  thousand 
men  to  invest  it. 

While  these  inauspicious  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  south,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country  was  a  theatre  of  events  that  more  than 
iounterbalanced  them.     A  principal  object  4>f  the  British  in  the  campaign 
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To  expedite  the  business,  he  summarily  stated  the  terms  he  was  wilUng  to 
grant,  and  informed  earl  Cornwallis,  that  if  he  admitted  these  as  the  basis 
of  a  treaty,  commissioners  might  meet  to  put  them  into  form.  Accordingly, 
viscount  de  Noailles  and  lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  and  colonel  Dundas  and  maior  Ross,  on  the  part  of  the  English^ 
met  the  next  day,  and  adjusted  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  general. 

Resolving  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  accident  that  might  be  the  con* 
sequence  of  unnecessary  delay,  general  Washington  ordered  the  rough, 
draft  of  the  commissioners  to  be  fairly  transcribed,  and  sent  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis early  next  morning,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  expectation  that  the 
garrison  would  march  out  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hopeless  of 
more  favorable  terms,  his  lordship  signed  the  capitulation,  and  surrendered 
the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester,  with  their  garrisons,  to  general  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  wiUi  the  seamen,  to  count  de 
Grasse.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to  more  than  seven 
thousand,  of  which  between  four  and  five  thousand  only  were  fit  for  duty. 
The  garrison  lost,  during  the  siege,  six  officers  and  ^ve  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  privates,  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  privates,  with  a  competent  num* 
ber  of  officers,  were  to  remain  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  officers  not  required  for  this  service  were  permitted  on  parole  to  re* 
turn  to  Europe,  or  to  any  of  the  maritime  posts  of  the  English  on  the  Ame* 
rican  continent.  The  terms  granted  to  earl  Cornwallis  were,  in  general^ 
the  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Americans  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston ;  and  general  Lincoln,  who  on  that  occasion  resigned  his  sword 
to  lord  Cornwallis,  was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal 
army.  The  allied  army,  to  which  lord  Cornwallis  surrendered,  amounted 
to  sixteen  thousand ; — seven  thousand  French,  five  thousand  five  hundred 
continental  troops,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia.  In  the  course 
of  the  siege  they  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  three  hundred.  The 
siege  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  military  judgment  and  ardor,  that  the 
treaty  was  opened  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  capitulation  signed  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  after  mround  was  broken  before  the  British  lines. 

The  capture  of  so  large  a  British  army  excited  universal  joy,  and  on  no 
occasion  during  the  war  did  the  Americans  manifest  greater  exultation^ 
From  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  contest,  the  affections  of  many  had 
been  so  concentrated  upon  their  country,  and  so  intense  was  their  interest 
in  its  fate,  that  the  news  of  this  brilliant  saccess  produced  the  most  raptur- 
ous emotions,  under  the  operations  of  which,  it  is  said,  some  were  even 
deprived  of  their  reason,  and  one  aged  patriot  in  Philadelphia  expired. 

The  day  afler  the  capitulation  general  Washington  ordered,  *  that  those 
who  were  under  arrest  should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty ;'  and  an- 
counced,  that  *  divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-morrow  in  the  different 
brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander-in-chief  recommends,  that  all  the 
troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and 
that  sensibility  of  heart  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  par* 
ticular  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  favor  claims.'  Congress,  as  soon 
as  they  received  general  Washington's  official  letter  saving  information  of 
the  event,  resolved  to  go  in  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church,  and 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  success  of  the  American 
arms ;  and  they  issued  a  proclamation^  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  th« 
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United  States  to  observe  the  13th  of  December  as  a  day  of  pdUic  thanlv* 

giving  and  prayer. 

While  these  successful  operations  had  been  carrying  on  in  Virginia,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  endeavored,  if  possible,  to  recall  Washington,  or  at  least  to 
divert  his  attention,  by  some  daring  enterprise  in  the  north.  Giving  to  the 
traitor  Arnold,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  destructive  expedition  to 
Virginia,  the  command  of  a  strong  detachment,  he  sent  him  against  Neir 
London,  a  flourishing  city  situated  upon  the  river  Thames,  in  his  native 
state.  Nearly  opposite,  on  a  hill  in  Groton,  stood  fort  (xriswold,  which 
was  then  garrisoned  by  militia,  hastily  summoned  from  their  labors  in  the 
field.  Against  this  fort  Arnold  despatched  a  part  of  his  troops.  It  was 
assaulted  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment  The  garrison,  fitting  ia 
view  of  their  property  and  their  homes,  made  a  brave  and  obstinate  resis- 
tance. By  their  steady  and  well-directed  fire  many  of  the  assailants  were 
killed.  Pressing  forward  with  persevering  ardor,  the  British  entered  the 
fort  through  the  embrasures.  Immediately  all  resistance  ceased.  Irritated 
by  gallantry  which  should  have  caused  admiration,  a  British  ofiicer  inqnii^ 
ed  who  commanded  the  fort.  *  I  did,'  said  colonel  Ledyard,  *  but  yoa  do 
now ;'  and  presented  him  his  sword.  He  seized  it,  and,  with  savage  era- 
elty,  plunged  it  into  his  bosom.  This  was  the  signal  for  an  indiacriminate 
massacre.  Of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  composing  the  garrison,  all  hot 
forty  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  most  oif  them  after  resistance  had  ceased. 
Seldom  has  the  glory  of  victory  been  tarnished  by  such  detestable  barbarity. 
The  British  then  entered  New  London,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  consum- 
ed. The  property  destroyed  was  of  immense  value.  Perceiving  no  other 
€b]eci  within  the  reach  of  his  force,  Arnold  led  back  his  troops  to  New  YorL 

A  circumstance  which  evidently  exercised  a  very  fieivorable  influence  oo 
American  aflairs  during  this  period  should  not  be  omitted — the  institution 
of  a  national  bank.  The  plan  of  it  vras  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one 
of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  and  well  versed 
in  affiiirs  of  commerce  and  finance,  whom  congress  had  appointed  treasurer. 
He  assigned  to  this  bank  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divid- 
ed in  shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be 
procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank, 
which  was  denominated  by  congress,  *The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.'  To  the  financial  skill  and  in^ 
defatigable  efibrts  of  Mr.  Morris  in  the  treasury  department,  it  has  been 
thought  our  country  was  scarcely  less  indebted,  than  to  the  valor  of  her 
soldiers  and  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen.  Under  his  auspices,  puUic 
credit  revived ;  the  army  was  pacified ;  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  every 
operation  in  the  field  ana  the  cabinet. 

During  this  fortunate  year  also  the  compact  of  the  confederation  was 
Tendered  complete.  Much  difiiculty  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  its 
ratification.  Various  and  sometimes  conflicting  amendments  had  been  pro* 
posed  by  the  states  respectively ;  but  they  had  successively  jrielded  to  the 
opinion  that  a  federal  compact  would  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  proseco- 
tion  of  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  had  hitherto  been,  that 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  several  states  there  were  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  territory,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  constitute  a  large  fund  of 
future  wealth  ;  and  the  states  not  possessed  of  this  advantage  insisted  on 
considering  this  territory  as  a  joint  acquisition,  to  be  applied  to  the  commoa 
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Botli  annies  ky  Bome  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  fortifying  its 

onp  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of 
the  British  ffeneral  were  daily  increasing ;  his  auxiliary  Indians  deserted 
him  soon  after  the  battle  of  Stillwater ;  and  his  army,  reduced  to  little 
more  than  fiire  thousand  men,  was  limited  to  half  the  usual  allowance  of 
pOTisions ;  the  stock  of  forage  also  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  his  horses 
were  perishing  in  great  numbers ;  the  American  army  had  become  so  aug- 
mented as  to  render  him  diffident  of  making  good  his  retreat ;  and,  to 
wgravate  his  distress,  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received  of  the  approach 
o?  general  Clinton,  or  of  any  diversion  in  his  favor  from  New  York.  In 
this  exigency,  general  Burgoyne  resolved  to  examine  the  possibility  of  dis- 
lodging the  Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  left,  by  which  means  he 
would  be  enabled  to  retreat  to  the  lakes.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  out 
fifteen  hundred  men,  which  he  headed  himself,  attended  by  generals  Phil- 
lips, Reidesel,  and  Frazer.  This  detachment  had  scarcely  formed,  within 
less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  American  intrenchments,  when  a  furious  attack 
was  made,  which,  though  bravely  resisted,  was  decidedly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  assailants.  General  *Burgoyne  now  became  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conduct  any  further  ofiensive  operations,  and  endeavored  U> 
make  good  his  retreat  to  fort  Creorge. 

Artificers  were  accordingly  despatched,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair 
die  bridges,  and  open  the  roads,  but  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  The  situation  of  general  Burgoyne  becoming  every  hour 
■Mnre  hazardous,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  retreat  by  night  to  fort  Edwaid  ; 
bal  even  this  retrograde  movement  was  rendered  impracticable.  While 
die  army  was  preparing  to  march,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  fort,  and  that  they  were 
well  provided  witn  artillery.  No  avenue  to  escape  now  appeared.  In^ 
cessant  toil  and  continual  engagements  had  worn  down  the  British  army ; 
its  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  there  were  no  means  of  procuring 
«  supply ;  while  the  American  army,  which  was  daily  increasing,  was 
ahready  much  greater  than  the  British  in  point  of  numbers,  and  almost 
encircled  them.  In  this  extremity,  the  British  general  called  a  council  of 
war ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  with 
general  Gates.  Preliminaries  were  soon  settled,  and  the  royal  army,  to 
die  number  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  surrendered  prisoners. 
of  war. 

The  capture  of  an  entire  army  was  justly  viewed  as  an  event  that  musi 
essentially  afiect  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America;  and 
Sriiile  it  excited  the  highest  joy  among  the  An^ricans,  it  could  not  but  have  a 
most  auspicious  influence  on  their  afiairs  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.. 
The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  general  Grates  and  his  army ;  and  a 
medal  of  gold,  in  commemoration  of  this  splendid  achievement,  was  order- 
ed to  be  struck,  to  be  presented  to  him  byjdie  president,  i^  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Burgoyne's  surrender  is  certainly^  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  co-operation  both  on  the  part  of  general  Carle- 
ton,  in  Canada,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York.  The  latter,  in* 
deed,  performed  a  service,  which,  if  eflected  a  little  earlier,  might  possibly 
have  relieved  Burgoyne.  With  nearly  three  thousand  men,  convojred  by 
eame  ships  of  war  u^dei:  commodQJre^  dothaoj^  i».  cooductted  an  expedition  up 
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tif  this  letter  was  forwarded  by  the  general  to  that  body ;  but  the  melDbait 
being  determined  not  to  negotiate  without  their  allies,  refused  the  pa8»- 
|>ort.  The  same  commissioners,  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  sent* 
pecond  letter  to  the  American  commander,  informing  him  that  negotiatioiis 
for  a  general  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris,  and  that  Mr.  GrenTiJle  bad 
full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  that,  by  his  instmctioiis, 
•  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  was  to  be  proposed  by  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  instead  of  being  made  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.' 

A  majority  of  the  new  British  cabinet  very  early  determined  to  ofler 
America  unlimited  unconditional  independence,  as  the  basis  of  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  and  so  instructed  their  minister,  Mr.  Grenville.     This  wu 
a  favorite  measure  with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  on  this  point,  how> 
•ever,  the  cabinet  was  divided.     The  earl  of  Shelbume,  though  he  acqui- 
esced, was  still  opposed,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  measures  to  which  the 
Idng  would  assent.     The  illness  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  his 
^eath,  which  happened  on  the  1st  of  July,  produced  no  little  delay  aoi 
-difficulty  in  the  negotiations.     The  appointment  of  lord  Shelbume  as  first 
iord  of  the  treasury  produced  an  open  rupture  in  the  cabinet.     Lord  John 
'Cavendish,  Mr.  Fox,  and  some  others,  resigned  their  places.     In  conse- 
*mience  of  this,  William  Pitt  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchM[aer,  and 
Thomas  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham  secretaries  of  state.     There  can 
he  little  doubt  that  the  king,  as  well  as  lord  Shelbume,  still  entertained  a 
distant  hope  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Americans 
fihort  of  an  open  and  express  acknowledgment  of  their  independence ;  and 
the  views  of  the  latter  on  this  point,  probably,  had  no  little  influence  in 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  administration."*^     Parliament  adjourned  on 
the  11th  of  July,  having  passed  an  act  at  the  close  of  the  session,  authori^ 
ing  the  king  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  Americans. 

The  instructions  of  congress  to  the  American  commissioners  not  to  con- 
clude peace  without  the  consent  of  France,  rendered  their  situation  com- 
plicated and  embarrassing.  There  were  several  questions  which  the  Ame- 
ricans deemed  of  the  first  importance,  in  which  the  French  court  either 
felt  no  interest,  or  were  opposed  to  the  American  claims.  The  principal 
of  these  points  referred  to  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  Grand  bank,  and  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  On  the  latter  point,  Spain,  who 
was  also  a  party  to  the  negotiations,  was  extremely  desirous  of  limiting  as 
much  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  American  territory.  These  circumstaD- 
oes  occasioned  much  difficulty  and  considerable  delay.  At  length  the 
American  commissioners  determined  to  agree  to  a  provisional  treaty  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  French  court.  Mr.  Oswald,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  strongly  urged  iht 
propriety  of  the  American  loyalists  being  compensated  for  the  losses  they 
had  incurred  during  the  struggle  for  independence ;  but  this  proposition 

*  Amon^  the  papers  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  found  the  folloving  memoTandam  :  Mm- 
mediately  after  the  death  of  lord  Rockingham,  the  king  said  to  tord  Shelbume,  *'  I  mil 
be  plain  with  you  ;  the  point  next  my  heart,  and  which  I  am  determined,  be  the  conse- 
quence what  it  may,  never  to  relinquish  but  with  my  crown  and  life,  is,  to  prevent  t 
total  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  America.  Promise  to  support  nw 
•on  this  ground,  and  I  will  leave  you  unmolested  on  every  other  ground,  and  with  fiU 
power  as  the  prime  minister  of  this  kingdom.''  The  bargain  was  strack.' — j 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  326. 
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of  Oreat  Britain  by  the  separation  of  her  North  American  colonies^  sent 
Silas  Deane,  as  a  commercial  and  political  agent,  to  the  French  court.* 
Mr.  Deane  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  pursuing  the  objects  of  his  mission;  and  through  Dr.  Dubourg,  a  friend 
to  America,  was  in  a  few  days  introduced  to  Yergennes.  His  arrival  at 
Pkris  was  immediately  known  in  London,  and  lord  Stormont  was  sent 
express  to  Paris  to  watch  his  movements.  Mr.  Deane  stated  to  the  Fren<^ 
minister  the  objects  of  his  mission,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  and  in  his 
first  conference  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  forming  treaties  with  the 
Americans  in  case  of  their  declaring  themselves  independent.  The  Ameri-* 
can  agent  was  favorably  received  by  the  French  mmister,  and  was  asked 
many  questions  in  relation  to  American  afiairs.  Vergennes  informed  Mr. 
Deane,  that  though  the  French  court  estimated  highly  the  importance  of 
American  commerce,  yet,  considering  the  good  understanding  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  they  could  not  openly  encourage  the  ship* 
ping  of  warlike  stores;  but  no  obstructions  of  any  kind,  he  said,  would  be 
given.  On  the  subject  of  independence,  he  observed  that  was  an  event  in 
the  womb  of  time,  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  point  until  it  had  actually  taken  place.  This  first  conference 
with  the  French  minister  ended  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Americaiv 
•gent 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  independence  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
congress  took  the  subject  of  foreign  affiiirs  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  witli 
finreiffn  powers.t  in  the  month  of  September,  congress  appointed  Dr. 
Fianklin,  Mr.  Deane,  and  Mr.  Jefierson,  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
France.^  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  arrived  at  Paris  in  December,  and 
the  objects  of  their  mission  were  soon  made  known  to  the  French  court. 
The  court  was  not  yet  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  form  treaties  with  them,  or  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Americans ;  to  prove,  however,  his  good  wishes  towards  the  United  States» 
the  king  ordered  two  millions  of  livres  to  be  paid  to  them  by  quarterly 
pajrments,  which  should  be  augmented  as  the  state  of  his  finances  would 
permit.    The  most  profound  secrecy,  in  relation  to  this  donation,  was  en« 

*  '  He  was  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  merchant;  and  was  directed,  among  other 
thmgB,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Fans,  to  solicit  an  interview  with  the  eoant  do 
VcTgeones,  the  French  minister,  and  to  inform  him,  that  congress,  being  unable  to  ob» 
tain  for  America  the  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  necessary  for  its  defence,  had 
despatched  him  to  apply  to  some  of  the  European  powers  for  a  supply.  That  he  was  in- 
Anicted  to  make  his  first  amrfication  to  France,  from  an  opinion  that,  in  case  of  a  total 
•eparation  of  America  from  Oreat  Britain,  which  every  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate, 
iC  would  be  most  proper  to  obtain  and  cultivate  her  friendship.  That  in  such  case  the 
eommereial  advantages  formerly  enjo3red  by  Great  Britain  would  be  transferred  to  France. 
That  the  Americans  were  in  want  of  clothing  and  arms  for  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
with  a  suitable  qnantitv  of  ammunition,  and  a  hundred  field-pieces.  Mr.  Deane  was 
also  directed  to  sound  the  French  minister  with  regard  to  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
ebonies,  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to  declare  themselves  independent.' — PUkm^  vol, 
I.  p.  387.  The  instructions  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Revolution,  edited  by  J.  Sparkes,  vol.  1.  p.  5--9. 

fHiis  important  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
Mr.  Haniaon,  and  Robert  Morris. 

%  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  his  family,  being  uaahle  to  acoep  the 
ajpfoiatmrat,  Arthur  Lee,  then  in  LoDdoa,  was  substitoted. 

87  fi8* 
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Kalf-pay  for  life,  a  sum  equal  to  five  years'  full  pay  should  be  paid  or 
cured  to  them  when  disbanded.  The  delay  of  congress  to  comply  with 
this  request  produced  an  alarming  agitation  in  that  portion  of  the  anny 
stationed  at  Newburgh.  An  address  to  the  officers  was  privately  circuiat- 
ed,  written  with  great  ability,  and  admirably  well  fitted  to  work  upon  those 
passions  which  recent  sufierings  and  gloomy  forebodings  had  excited  in 
every  bosom.  The  writer  boldly  recommended  that,  as  all  the  applications 
to  the  sympathy  and  justice  of  congress  had  failed  of  success,  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  their  fears.  Fortunately,  the  commander-in-chief  was 
in  the  camp.  Though  conscious  that  the  officers  had  just  cause  of  com* 
plaint,  he  was  aware  that  duty  to  his  country,  and  even  friendship  for 
them,  required  that  he  should  prevent  the  adoption  of  rash  and  disorderly 
expedients  to  obtain  redress.  Calling  them  together,  he,  by  a  calm  and 
sensible  address,  persuaded  them  to  rely  still  longer  upon  the  disposition 
of  congress  to  perform  for  them  whatever  the  limited  means  of  the  nation 
would  permit.  In  a  letter  to  that  body,  giving  an  account  of  these  occur- 
rences, he  maintained  and  enforced  the  claims  of  the  officers  with  such 
pathos  and  strength  of  reasoning,  that  their  request  was  granted. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  congress  issued  a  proclamation  for  disbanding 
the  army.  Yew  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  city  the  same  day ;  and 
a  short  time  after  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  again  mingled  with  their 
fellow-citizens.* 

General  Washington,  taking  an  afiectionate  leave  of  his  officers,  repaired 
to  Annapolis,  where  congress  was  sitting,  and  there,  at  a  public  audience, 
with  dignity  and  sensibility,  resigned  his  commission  as  conunander-in* 
chief  of  the  American  armies.  Then,  with  a  character  illustrious  through- 
out the  world,  he  returned  to  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  possessing 
the  sincere  love  and  profound  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 


Washington's  administration. 

The  exhausting  effect  of  their  exertions  was  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
tJnited  States  for  a  considerable  period  after  peace,  as  well  as  indepen- 
dence,  had  been  secured.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  contest  terminating 
in  victory  began  to  subside,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  revolution  soon  becan>e 
known  and  felt.     The  claims  of  those  who  toiled,  and  fought,  and  suffered 

*  The  following  eulo^um  from  the  lips  of  an  eloquent  living  statesman,  when  pleaJ* 
ing  for  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  survivors,  conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  hooorable  conduct 
of  this  band  of  patriots  : — *  The  array  was  to  be  disbanded ;  but  it  was  unpaid.  It  «m 
to  lay  down  its  own  power;  but  there  was  no  government  with  adequate  power  to  per 
form  what  had  been  promised  to  it.  In  this  critical  moment  what  is  its  conduct  ?  Docs 
it  disgrace  its  high  character?  Is  temptation  able  to  seduce  it  ?  Does  it  speak  of  right* 
ing  itself?  Does  it  undertake  to  redress  its  own  wrongs  by  its  own  sword?  Does  it 
lose  its  patriotism  in  its  deep  sense  of  iojury  and  injustice?  Does  military  ambiticfi 
cause  its  integrity  to  swerve?  Far,  far  otherwise.  It  had  faithfully  served  and  saird 
the  country,  atid  to  that  country  it  now  referred,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  its  claim 
and  its  complaints.  It  laid  down  its  arms  with  alacrity ;  it  mingled  itself  with  the  iDa5S 
of  the  community  ;  and  it  waited  till,  in  better  times,  and  under  a  new  governmeBl,  its 
fcervices  might  be  rewarded,  and  the  promises  made  to  it  fulfilled.  We  can  hardly  n- 
tur  to  this  example  too  often,  or  dwell  on  it  too  much,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  smI 
of  its  defenders.'— an<  Speeches  and  Formsk  Argumaitt  t/ Damd  WOtUtrf  p.  356,  357 
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in  the  arduous  struggle,  were  strongly  urged,  and  the  government  had 
neither  resources  nor  power  to  satisfy  or  to  silence  them.  The  federal 
head  had  no  separate  or  exclusive  fund.  The  members  of  congress  depend- 
ed on  the  states  which  they  respectively  represented,  even  for  their  own 
maintenance,  and  money  for  national  purposes  could  only  be  obtained  by 
requisitions  on  the  difierent  members  of  the  confederacy.  On  them  it  be- 
came necessary  immediately  to  call  for  funds  to  discharge  the  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  which 
the  government  had  been  compelled  to  contract.  The  legislatures  of  the 
different  states  received  these  requisitions  with  respect,  listened  to  the 
monitory  warnings  of  congress  with  deference,  and  with  silent  and  inactive 
acquiescence.  Their  own  situation,  indeed,  was  full  of  embarrassment. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  had  been  totally  exhausted  during  the  revolution. 
Taxes  could  not  be  collected,  because  there  was  no  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  little  personal  property  which  had  not  been,  ana  the  land 
which  could  not  be,  destroyed ;  and  commerce,  though  preparing  to  burst 
from  its  thraldom,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  restore  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  country  its  exchangeable  value.  The  states  owed  each  a  heavy 
debt  for  local  services  rendered  during  the  revolution,  for  which  it  was 
bound  to  provide,  and  each  had  its  own  domestic  government  to  support. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  each  state  was  anxious 
to  retain  for  its  own  benefit  the  small  but  rising  revenue  derived  from 
foreign  commerce  ;  and  that  the  custom-houses  in  each  commercial  city 
were  considered  as  the  most  valuable  sources  of  income  which  the  states 
possessed.  Each  state,  therefore,  made  its  own  regulations,  its  tariflT,  and 
tonnage  duties,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  different  states  clashed 
with  each  other ;  one  nation  became  more  favored  than  another  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  and  one  state  pursued  it  system  injurious  to  the  in* 
terests  of  another.  Hence  the  confidence  of  foreign  countries  was  destroy* 
ed  ;  and  they  would  not  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  confede- 
rated government,  while  they  were  not  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
feneral  decay  of  trade,  the  rise  of  imported  merchandise,  the  fall  of  pro* 
uce,  and  an  uncommon  decrease  of  the  value  of  lands,  ensued. 

The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  continually  on  the  increase  ;  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  was  most  felt,  an  insurrection  of  a  serious  character 
was  the  consequence.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  the  poptilace 
assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
state,  and,  choosing  Daniel  Shays  their  leader,  demanded  that  the  collection 
of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  legislature  should  authorize  the 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  circulation.  Two  bodies  of  militia, 
drawn  from  those  parts  of  the  state  where  disaffection  did  not  prevail, 
were  immediately  despatched  against  them,  one  under  the  command  of 
general  Lincoln,  the  other  of  general  Shepard.  The  disaffected  were  dis- 
persed with  less  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehended,  and,  abandoning 
their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  profiered  indemnity  of  the  government. 

The  time  at  length  came  when  the  public  mind  gave  tokens  of  being 
prepared  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  general  government — an 
occurrence  the  necessity  of  which  had  long  been  foreseen  by  Washington 
and  most  of  the  distinguished  patriots  of  that  period.  Evil  had  accumu- 
lated upon  evil,  till  the  maju  became  too  oppressive  to  be  endured,  and  the 
roice  of  the  nation  cried  ou(  for  reliof.    The  first  decisive  measures  pro* 
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this  subject  until  April,  1777,  when  they  resolved  that  two  days  in  ead 
week  should  be  employed  upon  it,  *  until  it  shall  be  wholly  discussed. 
The  amended  draft  was  considered  and  debated  accordingly  until  the  26A 
df  June,  when  it  was  again  postponed  to  the  2d  of  October,  and  was  not 
finally  adopted  by  congress  until  the  15th  of  November.  The  outlines  of 
the  system  were,  that  the  thirteen  states  formed  a  confederacy,  under  tbs 
style  and  name  of  '  the  United  States  of  America  ;*  by  which  they  enters 
ed  '  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  defence,  the 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  biodiiig 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  msds 
upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignly,  trade,  of 
any  other  pretence  whatever.'  This  plan  of  union  was  to  be  proposed  to 
Che  legislatures  of  all  the  states,  and,  if  approved,  they  were  advised  to 
authorize  their  delegates  in  congress  to  ratify  the  same  ;  this  being  done, 
it  was  to  be  conclusive.  The  plan  was  considered  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  in  the  winter  of  1777--8,  and  by  some  was  lulopted  with* 
out  amendments,  by  others  various  amendments  were  proposed. 

The  efiect  produced  on  the  British  cabinet,  and  on  the  nation  at  kige, 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  annjt 
can  scarcely  be  described.  The  most  brilliant  success  had  been  antidpat- 
ed ;  the  most  ig^nominjous  result  had  occurred.  The  pride  of  the  nation 
was  humbled,  and  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  war  poured  upon  the 
ministry  a  torrent  of  invective  ;  while  the  embarrassments  of  the  ministrf 
were  increased  by  the  intelligence  of  the  course  which  the  hereditary  ene* 
my  and  rival  of  Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  pursue.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances  it  was  determined  in  the  cabinet  to  grant  to  America  all  that  she 
aad  demanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  An  act  was  passed,  de^ 
daring  that  parliament  would  not,  in  future,  impose  any  tax  upon  the  eolo* 
nies ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  over,  authorized  to  proclaim  a  repeal 
of  all  the  ofifensive  statutes,  and  to  treat  with  the  constituted  authorities  of 
America.  The  commissioners,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring,  com- 
municated to  congress  the  terms  offered  by  Grreat  Britain,  which  were» 
however,  unanimously  rejected.* 

The  arms  of  congress  had  been  successful  on  the  Hudson ;  but  many 
difficulties  arose  in  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  It  had 
been  stipulated  that  general  Burgoyne's  army  should  embaric  at  Boston  for 

*  The  letter  commnntcating  the  refusal  was  signed  by  the  president ;  and  it  iUnslntes 
the  character  of  congress,  and  the  history  of  this  year.  *  I  have  received  the  letter  from 
year  excellencies,  dated  the  9th  instant,  with  the  inclosures,  and  kud  them  beCan  con- 
gress. Nothing  bnt  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  farther  effusion  of  human  blood 
conld  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  ao  disrespectful  to  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states,  or  to  consider  pit^nsi* 
tions  so  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  an  independent  nation.  The  acts  of  the  Briti^  pa^ 
liament,  the  commission  from  your  sovereign,  and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people  of . 
these  states  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on  the  idea 
of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  Airther  directed  to  inform  yoor  ex* 
cellencies,  that  congpress  are  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjost  claims  from 
which  this  war  originated,  and  the  savajg^e  manner  in  whidi  it  hath  betn  coodfotttei^ 
They  will  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of  Greal 
Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  The  only  sc4id  mat 
of  this  disposition  will  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  <k  these  states,  or  tM  withmra^ 
fif  his  teeu  aad  8nBiss.'-»-/0iinid!f  of  Comgrm^  vd.  iv.  p.  893. 


Europe :  but,  at  the  time  of  signing  the  convention,  the  British  general 
teems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  it  is  difficult  for  ships  to  reach  me  port 
ef  Boston  during  the  winter ;  and  that,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  embarka- 
tion of  his  troops  might  be  delayed  till  the  ensuing  spring.  On  being  ap- 
prized of  this  circumstance,  general  Burgoyne  immediately  applied  to  the 
American  commander-in-chief,  desiring  him  to  change  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, and  to  appoint  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  or  some  olLer  place  on  the 
sound,  instead  of  Boston  ;  and,  in  case  this  request  should  not  be  complied 
^th,  soliciting,  on  account  of  his  health  and  private  business,  that  the 
indulgence  might  be  granted  to  himself  and  suite.  General  Washington, 
not  thinking  himself  authorized  to  decide  on  such  an  application,  transmit- 
ted it  to  congress,  which  took  no  notice  of  the  matter  further  than  to  pass 
a  resolution,  '  That  general  Washington  be  directed  to  inform  general  Bur- 
goyne, that  congress  will  not  receive  or  consider  any  proposition  for  indul- 
gence, or  altering  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless  immedi- 
ately addressed  to  their  own  body.'  The  application  was  accordingly  made 
to  congress,  who  readily  complied  with  the  request  in  so  far  as  it  respect- 
ed himself  personally,  but  refused  the  indulgence  to  his  troops,  and  ulti- 
mately forbade  their  embarkation. 

Congress  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  every  movement  of  the  conven* 
lion  army,  and  soon  gave  public  indications  of  that  jealousy.  Early  in 
November,  they  ordered  general  Heath,  who  commanded  in  Boston,  '  to 
take  the  name,  rank,  former  place  of  abode,  and  description  of  every  per- 
son comprehended  in  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  in  order  that,  if  alter- 
wards  found  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  they  might  be  punished 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.'  General  Burgoyne  showed  some  reluo- 
tance  to  the  execution  of  this  order ;  and  his  reluctance  was  imputed  to  no 
honorable  motives. 

The  British  army  in  Philadelphia  spent  the  winter  in  gayety  and  revel- 
ty,  injuring  at  once  their  own  respectability  and  the  cause  which  they  were 
employed  to  support.     They  disgusted  the  sober  inhabitants  by  their  irre- 

fularities,  and  provoked  them  by  their  insolence ;  so  that  many  who  had 
ailed  their  arrival  with  cordial  gratulations,  felt  a  lively  satisfaction  when 
the  hour  of  their  departure  came. 

General  Washington  quitted  White  Marsh,  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at 
Sweed's  ford,  and,  on  the  19th  of  December,  took  a  strong  position  at 
Valley  Forge,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Had  he  retired 
during  the  winter  to  the  shelter  of  a  large  town,  he  must  have  gone  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  British  army,  and  left  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
Open  to  their  foraging  parties ;  or  had  he  cantoned  his  men  in  the  adjacent 
Tillages,  his  army  might  have  been  beaten  in  detail  and  gradually  destroy- 
ed. But  at  Valley  Forge  he  was  sufficiently  near  Philadelphia  to  check 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  his  army  was  so  much  concentrat- 
ed as  to  secure  it  from  any  sudden  and  desultory  attack. 
«  At  Valley  Forge  the  American  commander-in-chief  lodged  his  army  in 
hats  formed  of  logs,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  mud,  which  constituted 
▼ery  acceptable  habitations  to  men  long  unaccustomed  to  the  conveniences 
of  life,  but,  though  sheltered  from  the  storm  by  their  rude  dwellings,  the 
fufierings  of  the  army  from  want  of  provisions  and  clothing  were  incredi- 
ble. The  winter  was  severe,  and  many  of  the  men  were  without  stock- 
iog>  or  shoes,  and  almost  naked.    The  non-importation  associations  leiu 
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dered  cloth  scarce  at  the  commencemeot  of  hostilities  ;  the  mr  rendeni 
importation  difficult ;  and  the  consumption  exceeded  the  produce  of  tka 
home  mannfaeture.  Hence  the  army  was  left  in  a  destitute  and  deplon- 
ble  condition ;  and  the  line  of  march,  from  White  Harsh  to  Valley  cone, 
over  rough  and  frozen  roads,  mig'ht  have  been  traced  br  the  Uood  from  the 
bare  and  mangled  feet  of  the  soldiers.  Under  the  shellatof  the  hatsibeir 
BufleringB  were  at  first  considerably  aUevialed ;  bnt  in  a  short  time  tfe 


nuBeriei  of  vant,  amounting  almost  to  Sunine,  wete  added  to  dtoee  of  i»> 


kedness.  In  these  trying  circum stances  uumbeTs  of  the  troops,  especiaUr 
theywhohad  been  bom  inEuTope.eludedthe  vigilance  of  the  gnaids,  ud 
deserted  to  the  enemy  in  Philadelphia,  carrying  their  anna  along  with  them. 
Many  loyalists  also  joined  general  Howe;  so  Uiatthe  strength  of  Us  anny 
was  sensibly  increased. 

Many  representations  on  the  wants  and  hardships  of  the  army  had  been 
submitted  to  congress,  which  had  authorized  the  coramander-m-chief  to 
seize  provisions  for  bis  army  wherever  he  could  find  them,  within  seventy 
miles  of  headn^uarters,  paying  for  them  with  money,  or  giving  certificates, 
for  the  redemption  of  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged. 
This  odious  power  general  Washington  was  extremely  backwaid  to  exer- 
cise ;  hut  at  Valley  Forge  his  necessities  were  so  pressing  that  he  was  eon- 
strained  lo  have  recourse  to  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  precautions, 
the  manner  in  which  his  orders  were  executed  did  not  always  soften  the 
rigor  of  this  harsh  measure,  Men  with  arms  in  their  bands,  and  suppntp 
ed  by  authority,  are  seldom  delicate  in  supplying  their  urgent  wants. 

The  American  commander-in-chief  was  illprovided  with  money,  aikd 
could  make  his  payments  only  in  paper  of  very  uncertain  value  ;  bnt  the 
supplies  carried  into  Hiiladelphia  were  readily  paid  for  by  the  Brilid 
troops  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ardent  to  prevent  them  ^m  carrying  their  goods  to  the  best 
market.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  the  country  people  to  cany 
provisions  into  Philadelphia  without  detection  and  punishment ;  for  the 
American  detachments  and  patrols,  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  almod 
•Dcirded  the  city. 
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While  the  army  lay  at  VaUey  Forge,  a  plot  was  formed  to  remove  gene- 
fml  Washington  from  the  chief  command;  and  in  that  plot  several  mem* 
bers  of  congress,  and  a  very  few  military  officers,  were  concerned.  Insinu 
asions  against  the  military  talents  of  general  Washington  were  industri- 
misly  circulated ;  and  the  puhlic  attention  was  directed  towards  general 
Gates,  whose  success  at  Saratoga  had  thrown  a  hrilliant  lustre  round  his 
■ame.  General  Thomas  Conway  was  an  active  agent  in  the  plot ;  and 
many  of  the  inhahitants  of  Pennsylvania,  chagrined  by  the  loss  of  their 
eapi^,  and  willing  to  devolve  on  the  general  who  had  twice,  with  inferior 
forces,  fought  the  enemy  in  their  defence,  the  blame  of  those  misfortunes 
which  had  arisen  from  their  own  pusillanimity  and  carelessness  in  not 
Teinforcing  the  army,  readily  joined  in  the  clamor.  The  conduct  of  gene* 
lal  Grates  was  equivocal,  but  he  solemnly  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  faction.  The  officers  of  general  Washington's  army,  strongly  attached 
to  him,  felt  the  liveliest  indigpaation  against  those  intriguers  who  wished 
to  remove  their  &vorite  leader  from  his  command. 

By  the  uoiform  tenor  of  his  conduct,  general  Washington  had  won  the 
afiection  and  esteem  of  almost  all  his  troops,  both  officers  and  privates ; 
and,  fortunately  for  America,  there  was  enough  of  discernment  in  congress 
to  resist  the  dark  machinations  of  the  faction,  and  to  continue  their  brave 
and  upright  commander-in-chief  at  the  head  of  the  army.  His  situation, 
however,  was  by  no  means  enviable.  His  army  was  much  attached  to 
him ;  but,  weakened  by  disease,  and  irritated  by  nakedness  and  hunger,  it 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  general  Washingfton  displayed  a 
ainffular  degree  of  steady  perseverance,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  unwearied 
activity.  Instead  of  manifesting  irritable  impatience  under  the  malignant 
attacks  made  on  his  character,  he  behaved  with  magnanimity,  and  earnest- 
ly  applied  to  congress,  and  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  several  states, 
for  reinforcements  to  his  army,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  act 
with  vigor  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 

But  to  recruit  and  equip  the  army  was  no  easy  task.  The  great  depre- 
ciation of  paper  money  rendered  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  inadequate  to  their 
aupport ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  likely  that  voluntary  enlistment 
would  be  successful,  especially  since  the  patriotic  ardor  of  many  had  be- 
gun to  cool  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  all  knew  that  great  hard- 
ships and  dan^fers  were  to  be  encountered  by  joining  the  army.  The  pay 
even  of  the  officers,  in  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  was  wholly  une- 
qual to  the  maintenance  of  their  rank.  Some  of  them  who  had  small  pa- 
trimonial estates  found  them  melting  away,  while  their  lives  were  unpro- 
fitably  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  they  who  had  no  pri- 
vate fortune  could  not  appear  in  a  manner  becoming  their  station.  A  com- 
mission was  a  burden  ;  and  many  considered  the  acceptance  of  one  as  con- 
ferring rather  than  receiving  a  favor :  a  state  of  things  highly  disadvanta- 
geous  to  the  service  ;  for  the  duties  of  an  office  scarcely  reckoned  worth 
olding  will  seldom  be  zealously  and  actively  discharged.  There  was  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  many  of  the  most  meritorious  officers  would  resign 
their  commissions  ;  and  that  they  only  who  were  less  qualified  for  service 
would  remain  with  the  army. 

Congress,  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
by  the  complaints  with  which  they  were  assailed  from  every  quarter,  d<y 
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puted  a  committee  of  their  body  to  reside  in  camp  during  tbe  winter ;  and^ 
m  concert  with  the  general,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army,  and  repoit 
on  tbe  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  placing  it  in  a  more  respectable 
condition.  But  the  reforms  in  the  army  were  tardily  made.  Congrea 
were  fond  of  their  own  speculations,  althouffb  experience  had  proved  them 
mischievous  ;  and  were  slow  in  rectifying  the  evils  which  arose  from  their 
own  errors.  The  state  legislatures  were  backward  in  adopting  coerciTe 
measures  for  recruiting  the  army ;  and  each  of  them  was  jealous  of  bea^ 
ing  more  than  its  share  of  the  war.  At  length,  however,  an  efficient  com- 
missary-general was  appointed ;  the  other  departments  were  put  on  a 
more  clesirable  footing ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  pursued  to  prepare 
for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

During  the  winter  there  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  the 
generals  respecting  prisoners  of  war.  Complaints  were  mutual ;  and  a 
partial  cartel  was  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  her  revolted  colonies, 
Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France ;  and  the  ministry,  presuming 
that  assistance  would  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  transmitted  orders  by  tha 
commissioners,  that  Philadelphia  should  be  evacuated,  and  the  royal  troops 
concentrated  at  New  York.  The  execution  of  these  orders  devolved  upon 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  re- 
signation of  general  Howe.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  enemy  quitted  tha 
city,  and  marched  slowly  eastward.  Washington,  leaving  his  huts  in  tha 
forest,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  watching  for  a  favorahle 
opportunity  to  ofier  battle.  On  arriving  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey, 
general  Lee,  who  had  lately  been  exchanged,  was  ordered  to  take  tha 
command  of  five  thousand  men,  and,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  to 
commence  an  attack,  being  assured  that  he  should  be  supported  by  tha 
whole  army.  Lee  made  dispositions  to  attack  accordingly,  out  perceiving 
the  main  body  of  the  English  returning  to  meet  him,  he  began  to  retreat. 
Washington,  advancing  to  render  the  promised  support,  s&w  him  retiring; 
rode  forward,  and  addressed  him  in  language  implying  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct."*^  He  then  directed  him  to  form  his  men  on  ground  which  ha 
pointed  out,  and  there  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  A  warm  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  Washington,  arriving  with  the  main  body  of  hie 
army,  compelled  the  British  to  fall  back. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued,t 
yet  general  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement ;  but  thera 
were  so  many  impediments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  the  attack  could  he 
commenced  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  therefore  thought  most  advisable 
to  postpone  further  operations  until  morning,  and  the  troops  lay  on  their 
arms  in  the  field  of  battle.t     General  Washington,  who  had  been  exceed- 

*  Lee,  irritable  and  proud,  could  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  Washington  had 
addressed  him,  and  in  two  passionate  letters  demanded  reparation.  A  coart-martitl 
was  instituted ;  he  was  founa  guilty  of  misconduct  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  of  disT«> 
spect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  suspended  from  command  for  one  year.  Ifc 
never  afterwards  joined  the  army,  but  died  in  seclusion  just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

t  In  consequence  of  heat  and  fatigue,  fifty-nine  British  soldiers  perished  without  a 
wound ;  and  several  of  the  American  soldiers  died  through  the  same  cause. 

i  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  eight  officers  and  sixty-one  privates 
killed,  and  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Among  the  slain,  and  much  regret- 
ted|  were  lieutenant-colonel  Bonneri  of  Pennsylvania,  and  major  Dickenson,  of  Tw 


ingly  "ActiTe  through  the  day,  and  entirely  regardless  of  personal  danger, 
Teposed  himself  at  night  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
diers. His  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  was,  however,  frustrated ;  the 
British  troops  marched  away  about  midnight  in  such  profound  silence,  that 
the  most  advanced  posts  knew  nothing  of  their  departure  until  morning. 
The  American  general,  declining  all  further  pursuit  Of  the  royal  army,  de- 
tached some  light  troops  to  attend  its  motions,  and  drew  off  his  soldiers  to 
the  borders  of  the  North  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  aAer  remaining  a  few 
days  on  the  high  grounds  of  Middleton,  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook,  whence 
he  passed  his  army  over  to  New  York. 

The  British  having  entered  New  York,  Washington  cosdacted  his  army 
to  White  Plains.  Congress  returned  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  July  receiv- 
ed, with  inexpressihle  joy,  a  letter  from  the  count  D'Estadng,  announcing 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six 
frigates,  with  about  four  thousand  troops  on  board.  The  count  had  intend^ 
ed  to  surprise  admiral  Howe  in  the  Delaware,  but  adverse  winds  detained 
him  on  the  passage,  until  the  British  fleet  had  sailed  for  New  York.  He 
appeared  before  that  harbor,  but  on  sounding,  found  that  his  laigest  ships 
could  not  pass  the  bar.  By  the  advice  of  Washington,  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  British  forces  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  kland,  was  resolved  on. 
Creneral  Sullivan,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  troops,  called 
vipon  the  militia  of  New  England  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise.  His  army 
soon  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and,  as  he  was  supported  by  the  fleet, 
he  felt  confident  of  success.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  took  a  position  on 
the  north  end  of  Rhode  island,  and  afterwards  moved  nearer  to  Newport. 
Admiral  Howe,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  now  appeared  before 
the  harbor,  and  the  count  instantly  put  to  sea  to  attack  him.  A  furious 
storm,  however,  came  on,  which  damaged  and  dispersed  both  fleets.  As 
«oon  as  the  weather  permitted,  each  commander  sought  the  port  from 
which  he  had  sailed ;  out  great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Americans 
when  D'Estaing  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Boston  to  refit ; 
they  earnestly  remonstrated,  but  the  count  was  inflexible.  Deserted  by 
the  fleet,  the  army  could  remain  no  longer  with  safety  on  the  islandf. 
General  Sullivan,  therefore,  immediately  retreated  to  his  first  position.  He 
was  pursued  and  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were  gallantly  resisted 
«nd  repulsed  with  loss.  The  next  day  the  two  armies  cannonaded  each 
other,  and  the  succeeding  night  the  American  general,  deceiving  the  ene- 
my by  a  show  of  resistance  to  the  last,  made  a  skilful  retreat  to  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  a  remarkable  escape.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  pro- 
bably have  been  fatal  to  the  Americans  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
been  impeded  by  adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thou- 
sand men  the  very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed,  would  have 
heen  impracticable. 

At  this  period  of  the  war  hostilities  were  carried  on  with  more  than 
usual  acrimony.     In  several  instances  the  British  troops,  and  their  allies, 

finia.  The  loss  of  the  British  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  stated  to  havt 
Ven  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  inclading  officers.  Among  their  slain  was 
Beatenant-colonel  Monckton,  who  was  greatly  and  deservedly  lamented.  Abont  a  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisoners :  and  nearly  a  thousand  soldiers,  principally  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  had  mamed  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  the  British  standard  during  the 
anarch. 
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fessions  and  hopes,  and  more  than  by  treaty  she  was  entitled  to  chio 
She  wished  to  make  the  states  a  party  in  the  war  she  was  waging  with 
the  despots  of  Europe.  Failing  in  this,  she  adopted  regulations  highly 
injurious  to  American  commerce,  directing  her  cruisers  to  capture  in  certain 
cases  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  these  regulations, 
several  hundred  vessels,  loaded  with  valuable  cargoes,  were  taken  while 
prosecuting  a  lawful  trade,  and  the  whole  confiscated.  Believing  that  the 
rights  of  the  nation  were  not  asserted  and  vindicated  with  sufficient  spirit 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  the  president  recalled  him,  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  he 
left  the  United  States,  instructed  to  use  every  effort  compatible  with  na- 
tional honor,  to  restore  the  amicable  relations  which  had  once  subsisted 
between  the  sister  republics. 

As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proached, after  plain  indications  that  the  public  voice  would  be  in  his  favor, 
and  when  he  probably  would  have  been  chosen  for  the  third  time  nnani- 
mously,  Washington  determined  irrevocably  to  withdraw  to  the  seclusion 
of  private  life.  He  published,  in  September,  1 796,  a  farewell  address  U) 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  his  countrymen. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  the  president  for  the  last  time  met  the 
national  legislature.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  he  attended  the  inaogn- 
ration  of  his  successor  in  office.  Having  paid  his  afifectionate  compliments 
to  Mr.  Adams,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  hastened  to  the  delights  of  domestic  life.  He  intended 
that  his  Journey  should  have  been  private,  but  the  attempt  was  vain ;  the 
same  affectionate  and  respectful  attentions  were  on  this  occasion  paid  him 
which  he  had  received  during  his  presidency. 


THE   ADMINISTRATIONS   OF   JOHN   ADAMS   AND  JEFFERSON. 

When  the  determination  of  Washington  not  again  to  accept  of  the  presi- 
dentship left  open  the  high  office  to  the  competition  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  political  parties,  no  exertion  was  spared  throughout  the  Union  to  give 
success  to  their  respective  claims.  The  federalists,  desiring  that  the  system 
of  measures  adopted  by  Washington  should  be  pursued,  and  dreading  tbe 
influence  of  French  sentiments  and  principles,  made  the  most  active  efforts 
to  elect  John  Adams.  The  republicans,  believing  their  opponents  less 
friendly  than  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  liberty,  and  too  much  devoted 
to  the  British  nation  and  to  British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to 
elect  Thomas  Jefierson.  The  result  was  the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams  to  be 
president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  vice-president. 

Mr.  Pinckney  had  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
republic  in  1796.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  stated,  in  his  letter  of 
credence,  to  be,  *  to  maintain  that  good  understanding  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
to  efface  unfavorable  impressions,  banish  suspicions,  and  restore  that  cor- 
diality which  was  at  once  the  evidence  and  pledge  of  a  friendly  union.* 
On  inspecting  his  letter  of  credence,  the  directory  announced  to  him  their 
determination  'not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 


but  the  presence  of  her  fleets  on  the  coast  derang^ed  the  plans  of  the  British  i 
induced  them  to  relinquish  a  part  of  their  conquests ;  and[  prevented  their 
making  any  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  diesigns. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  a  change  of  the  theatre  of 
war  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  section  of  the  confederacy.  The 
country,  weak  by  its  scattered  population,  the  multitude  of  sltives,  and  the 
number  of  tones,  presented  a  prospect  of  easy  Tictory.  Iti  the  end  of  No- 
vember, lieutenant-colonel  Ctoipbell,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
sailed  from  New  York  te  the  coast  of  Greorgia.  Having  landed  his  troops, 
he  marched  towards  Savaiinah,  the  capitol ;  and  defeating  a  small  body 
of  Americans  whom  he  met  on  his  route,  he  immediately  took  possession 
of  the  city.  Ai\er  the  fall  of  the  capital,  Sunbury  surrendered  at  discre-» 
tion ;  and  these  were  the  only  military  posts  in  Georgia. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  opened  by  general  Lincohi,  who  had  been» 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  the  southern  depart*^ 
ment.  In  April,  leaving  South  Carolina,  he  marched  into  the  interior  of 
Georgia  ;  upon  which  the  British  army,  entering  the  state  he  had  left,  in^ 
vested  Charleston,  the  capital.  Lincoln  hastened  back  to  its  defence ;  and 
on  his  approach,  the  British  retired  to  Stono  ferry^  where  an  action  was 
fought,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  they  continued  their  retreat  to  Savan-^ 
nah.  The  heat  of  the  season  suspended  farther  operations  until  Septem-- 
ber ;  when  count  D'Estaing,  with  a  fleet  canying  six  thousand  troops,  ar-» 
rived  on  the  coast.  The  two  armies,  in  concert,  laid  siege  to  Savannah.. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  the  count,  impatient  of  delay,  insisted  that 
the  siege  should  be  abandoned,  or  that  a  combined  assault  upon  the  ene-^ 
my's  works  should  immediately  be  made.  General  Lincoln  determined 
tipon  the  latter  course.  Great  gallantry  was  displa3red  by  the  French  and 
American  troops,  but  the  British  repulsed  the  assailante,  kilHng  and  wound<^ 
ing  nearly  a  thousand  men,*^  while  on  their  part  the  loss  was  small.  The 
next  day  the  siege  was  raised,  the  French  returning  home,  and  the  Ameri-^ 
cans  to  South  Carolina. 

The  operations  of  the  British  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Americi^ 
were  predatory  rather  than  military.  In  May,  a  naval  and  land  force^ 
commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier  and  general  Matthews,  made  a  descent 
pn  Virginia.  On  their  arrival,  they  took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and  of 
Norfolk  ;  destroyed  the  houses,  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  a  large  magazine 
flf  provisions,  at  Sufiblk  ;  made  a  similar  destruction  at  Kemp's  Landing, 
Shepherd's,  Gosport,  Tanner's  Creek,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  ^ 
ajid,  after  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  dock-^ 
yard  at  Gosport,  embarked  with  their  booty  for  New  York.  A  similar  ex-^ 
pedition  was  soon  af\er  undertaken  from  New  York  against  Connecticut, 
by  governor  Tryon,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  land  forces,  supported 
by  brigadier-general  Gkrth,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Collier  with 
armed  vessels  to  cover  the  transports.  Though  checked  in  their  march,, 
they  entered  New  Haven  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  from  which  time  un^ 

*  Coant  Palaski  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  assault ;  and  congress  resolved  that  a 
CMHinment  should  be  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  wha 
with  a  few  men  had  carried  off  king  Stanislaus  from  the  middle  of  his  capital.  The 
king,  aAer  being  some  time  a  prisoner,  made  his  escape,  and  soon  after  declared  Pulf^-» 
ki  an  outlaw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  to  America,  and  offertd  his  service  taQOO^ 
gfCify  which  honored  nim  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gtaend.. 
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the  Insurgente  forty.  The  fonner  had  three  men  wounded,  one  of 
shortly  after  died,  and  none  killed ;  the  latter  had  forty-one  wounded,  and 
twenty-nine  killed.  This  victory,  which  was  so  brilliant  and  decisiTe,  with 
such  a  wonderful  disparity  of  loss,  gave  great  eclat  to  the  victor  and  to  tht 
navy.  Commodore  Truxton  again  put  to  sea  in  the  Constellation,  beinf 
destined  to  renew  his  triumphs,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  foe.  In  FebruaiTt 
1800,  he  fell  in  with  the  Vengeance,  a  French  ship  of  fifty-four  guns,  wia 
which  he  began  an  engagement  that  lasted,  with  great  obstinacy  and  spirit 
on  both  sides,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  one  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Vengeance  was  completely  silenced,  and  sheered  ofil  The  Con- 
stellation,  having  lost  her  main-mast,  was  too  much  injured  to  pursue  her. 
The  captain  of  £e  Vengeance  is  said  to  have  twice  surrendered  during  tht 
contest,  but  his  signals  were  not  understood  amidst  the  darkness  of  nigkt 
and  the  confusion  of  battle. 

The  United  States,  thus  victorious  in  arms  at  home  and  on  the  oceaiH 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  enemy  ;  and  the  directory  made  overtorti 
of  peace.  The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  that 
arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  authority  in  the  possession  of  Buona- 
parte as  first  consul.  They  were  promptly  received,  and  in  September 
1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

The  services  of  Washington  had  not  been  required  in  his  capacity  of 
commander-in-chief;  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  restoration  of  peaca 
On  Friday,  December  13,  while  attending  some  improvements  upon  bis 
estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  rain,  which  wetted  his  neck  and  hair. 
Unapprehensive  of  danger,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner; 
but  at  night  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  afilection  of  the  windpipe, 
attended  by  fever,  and  a  quick  and  laborious  respiration.  Respiration  be- 
came more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect  until  half-past  eleven  oa 
Saturday  night,  when,  retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  died 
the  father  of  his  country.  Intelligence  of  this  event,  as  it  rapidly  spread, 
produced  spontaneous,  deep,  and  unafifected  grief,  suspending  every  other 
thought,  and  absorbing  every  difierent  feeling.  Congress,  then  in  session 
at  Philadelphia,  immediately  adjourned.  The  senate  of  the  United  States^ 
in  an  address  to  the  president  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  indulged  their 
patriotic  pride,  while  they  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth,  in  speak* 
ing  of  their  Washington. 

According  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  congress,  a  funeral  procession 
moved  from  the  legislative  hall  to  the  German  Lutheran  church,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  general  Lee,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 
The  procession  was  grand  and  solemn ;  the  oration  impressive  and  eloquenL 
Throughout  the  Union  similar  marks  of  affliction  were  exhibited ;  a  whole 
people  appeared  in  mourning.  In  every  part  of  the  republic  funeral  ora- 
tions were  delivered,  and  the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  an 
expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

In  the  year  1800  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
moved to  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  After  congratulating 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembling  of  congress  at  the  per^ 
manent  seat  of  their  government,  and  congress  on  the  prospect  of  a  resi- 
dence not  to  be  changed,  the  president  said :  *  It  would  be  unbecoming  the 
vepresentatives  of  this  nation  to  assemble  for  the  first  time  in  this  solema 


Itving  in  the  centre  of  tbera  at  nearly  the  ■sine  hifltant,  compelled  t&e  gmi^ 
riSDD  to  mrreiider  at  discretioa.  A  more  gallant  exploit  has  seldom  teen 
fierfenned,  and  the  hamaiut]r  of  the  Ticton  was  equal  to  their  ralor.    Nolr 


m  ihstanding  the  deraatations  in  Connecticnt,  and  the  bntcheiy  of  Baylor^ 
troop,  the  scene  of  which  was  near,  not  an  individual  suffered  after  resia- 
tance  had  ceaaed. 

On  the  amiroach  of  the  inclement  season,  the  American  aimy  built  them* 
•elTes  huts  lor  winter  quarters.  Positions  were  chosen  most  laTorable  for 
ibe  defence  of  the  most  important  posta,  and  for  coverin^^  the  country. 
The  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions  ;  one  of  these  erected  huts  near 
West  Point,  and  the  other  at  Morrisiown,  in  New  Jersey.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  commander-in-chief  were  with  the  last  division.  Great  distress 
was  felt  this  winter  on  account  of  the  deranged  stale  of  the  American 
finances.  General  Green  and  colonel  Wadswonb,  gentlemen  in  every  re- 
apect  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  reapeeiive  stations,  were  yei  at  the 
head  of  the  quarter-meaiet  and  commissary  departments,  but  the  credit  of 
the  country  was  fallen,  they  had  not  the  means  to  make  prompt  payment 
for  articles  of  supply  ;  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  lay  up  large  maga- 
Kinea  of  provisions,  and  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  lo  satisfy  the 
temporary  wants  of  the  army.  Large  sums  had  been  annually  raised  and 
expended,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes  had  progressively  de- 
creased. To  supply  deficiencies,  paper  money,  to  the  amount  of  about  a 
hundred  and  6(iy  millions  of  dollan,  bad  been  issued  ;  but  tbia  was  de- 
preciated, and  at  the  close  of  1779  thirty  dollars  in  paper  were  of  no  mora 
valne  than  one  in  specie.  *  To  purchase  provisiona  with  this  money  was 
therefore  first  difficult  and  then  impossible,  and  congresa  now  found  their 
funds  and  their  credit  exhausted.  Before  tbe  month  of  January  expired, 
the  soldiers  were  put  upon  allowance,  and  before  its  close  the  WDole  stock 
of  provision  in  store  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  neither  meat  nor  flour 
to  be  distributed  to  the  troops.  To  prevent  the  diaiolutton  of  the  army. 
the  commaoder-in-chief  was  reluctantly  driven  to  very  vigorous  mea- 
aunt :  he  apportioned  to  each  county  in  (ha  ataU  of  New  Jeraay  a  qowti* 
«9* 
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At  this  period,  also,  there  was  another  important  acquisition  of  territorf. 
The  friendly  tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  wars  and  other  canses 
to  a  few  individuals,  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselTes  against  the 
neighboring  tribes,  transferred  its  country  to  the  United  States ;  reserring 
only  a  sufficiency  to  maintain  its  members  in  an  agricultural  way.  Thrii 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were,  to  extend  to  them  pa- 
tronage and  protection,  and  to  give  them  certain  annual  aids,  in  money, 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their  choice.  This  ceded 
country  extends  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dlinois  to  and 
up  the  Ohio ;  and  is  esteemed  as  among  the  most  fertile  within  the  limitt 
of  the  Union. 

The  United  States  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  undisputed  repose  of 
peace,  with  only  one  exception.  -Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Bar 
tNiry  states,  had  made  demands  founded  neither  in  right  nor  in  compad, 
and  had  denounced  war  on  the  failure  of  the  American  government  to 
comply  with  them  before  a  given  day.  The  president,  on  this  occasioB, 
sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances 
to  that  power  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  American  government  to  remain 
in  peace ;  but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threatened 
attack*  It  was  a  seasonable  and  salutary  measure ;  for  the  bey  had  already 
declared  war ;  and  the  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
blockaded,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  was  in  peril.  The  arrival  of  the 
squadron  dispelled  the  danger.  The  Insurgente,  which  had  been  so  honoia- 
bly  added  to  the  American  navy,  and  the  rickering,  of  fourteen  guns,  tke 
former  commanded  by  captain  Fletcher,  the  latter  by  captain  HiUar,  were 
lost  in  the  equinoctial  gale,  in  September,  1800. 

In  1801,  the  Enterprise,  of  fourteen  guns,  captain  Sterrett,  fell  in  with 
a  Tripolitan  ship  of  war  of  equal  force.  The  action  continued  three  boon 
and  a  half,  the  corsair  fighting  with  gjeat  obstinacy,  and  even  despenitioD, 
until  she  struck,  having  lost  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Enterprise 
had  not  a  man  injured.  In  1803,  commodore  Preble  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  after  humbling  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  had  begun  a  covert  war  Upon  American  commerce,  concentrated  most 
of  his  force  before  Tripoli.  On  arriving  off  that  port,  captain  Bainbridge, 
in  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of  forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  the  harbor  to 
reconnoitre.  While  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  small  vessel,  he  unfortunateij 
advanced  so  far  that  the  frigate  grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her 
Were  in  vain.  The  sea  alround  her  was  immediately  covered  with  TripoHtan 
gun-boats,  and  captain  Bainbridge  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  mis- 
fortune, which  threw  a  number  of  accomplished  officers  and  a  valiant  crew 
into  oppressive  bondage,  and  which  shed  a  gloom  over  the  whole  nation, 
as  it  seemed  at  once  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  peace  an  hundred  fold, 
was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  the  most  daring  and  chivalrous  exploits  that  it 
found  in  naval  annals.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  then  one  of  commo- 
dore Preble^s  subalterns,  proposed  a  plan  for  reH:anturing  or  destroying  the 
Philadelphia.  The  American  squadron  was  at  tnat  time  lying  at  Syra- 
cuse. Agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed,  lieutenant  Decatur,  in  the  ketdi 
Intrepid,  four  guns  and  seventy-five  men,  proceeded,  under  the  escort  of 
the  Syren,  captain  Stewart,  to  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  The  Phi]ade][diia 
lay  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  bashaw's  castle,  and  sevend  cruisers  and 
|pui»boats  surrounded  her  with  jealous  vigilance. 


White  were  again  surorised  by  colonel  Tarleton,  and  the  whole  either  kill- 
ed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  thus  successful  in  every  ope^ 
ration,  renewed  his  former  offers  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  their  surrender ; 
but  the  terms,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  citizens,  not  beinff  satisfactory, 
hostilities  recommenced.  The  batteries  of  the  third  parallel  now  opened 
on  the  town,  and  did  great  execution ;  several  houses  were  burned ;  num- 
bers of  the  besieged  were  killed  at  their  guns  ;  and  the  British  prepared 
to  make  a  general  assault  by  land  and  water.  At  length  a  great  number 
of  citizens  of  Charleston  addressed  general  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  request- 
ing his  acceptance  of  the  terms  which  had  been  previously  offered.  A 
capitulation  was  consequently  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  next 
day  major*general  Leslie  took  possession  of  the  town.* 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  measures  were  adopted  to  overawe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  king.  Grarrisons  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  two 
thousand  men  were  despatched  towards  North  Carolina,  to  repel  several 
parties  of  militia,  who  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Colo- 
nel Tarleton,  making  a  rapid  march  of  a  hundred  and  five  miles  in  fiftjr^ 
four  hours,  met,  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  attacked  one  of  these  parties,  com- 
manded by  colonel  Buford.  The  Americans,  being  defeated  by  his  superi- 
or forces,  implored  quarter ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  either  kill- 
ed or  too  badly  wounded  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  This  sanguinary 
conduct  spread  dismay  throughout  the  country,  and  imparted  a  similar 
character  to  future  conflicts. 

Indignant  at  the  treatment  they  received,  great  nun^rs  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  seized  their  arms,  and  resolved  on  a  vindictive  war  with  their  inva-- 
ders.  A  party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  North  Carolina,  chose  colonel 
Sumpter  their  leader.  At  the  head  of  these  he  returned  to  his  own  state, 
attacKed  and  defeated  several  scattered  detachments  from  the  British  army  'r 
and  by  a  succession  of  gallant  enterprises  he  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  deter-^ 
mined  hostility  to  Ghreat  Britain  in  every  part  of  the  state.  His  exertions 
were  renderea  the  more  elective  by  the  approach  of  four  thousand  men« 
principally  continentals,  under  the  command  of  general  Gates.  Lord 
Comwallis,  whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  had  lef^ 
chief  in  command,  hastened  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne.  On 
the  night  of  tbe  I5th  of  August  he  marched,  with  his  whole  foree,  to  at' 
tack  the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont  They  at  the  same  hour 
began  to  move  towards  Camden,  where  lord  Comwallis  had  his  head- 
quarters. As  the  two  armies  were  marching  on  the  same  road,  in  oppo*^ 
aite  directions,  their  advanced  guards  met  and  fired  on  each  other  about 
half-past  two  in  the  morning.  From  some  prisoners  made  on  both  sides, 
the  commanders  learned  each  other's  movements. 

Both  armies  halted,  and  were  formed,  and  the  firing  soon  ceased,  as  if 

*  By  the  articles  of  eapitalation,  the  garrison  were  to  march  out  of  the  town  and  to 
deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works ;  but  the  drams  were  not  to  beat  a  British 
march,  nor  the  colors  to  be  nncased.  The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep 
their  banage,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged.  The  militia  were  to  be* 
pennitled  to  retmrn  home  as  primners  on  parole ;  and,  while  they  sho«dd  adhere  to  their 
parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops  in  person  or  property.  The  inhabi-^ 
tants  of  all  conditions  were  to  be  considered  a»  prisoners  on  panHe,^  aiad  to  hold  their 
property  on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia 
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derotedness  which  will  give  lustre  to  history.  The  eyes  of  Europe  wctp 
drawn  to  the  spot  where  a  young  nation,  scarcely  emerged  into  notice,  was 
signally  chastising  the  despotic  and  lawless  infidel,  to  whom  some  oi  ber 
most  powerful  governments  were  then  paving  tribute. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  commodore  t^reble,  in  order  to  try  new  ezpe^ 
riments  of  annoyance,  determined  to  send  a  fireship  into  the  enemy*s  har- 
bor. The  Intrepid  was  fitted  out  for  this  service,  being  filled  with  powder, 
shells,  and  other  combustible  materials.  Captain  Somers,  who  had  often 
been  the  emulous  rival  of  Decatur  in  the  career  of  glory,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  her  in,  having  for  his  associates  in  the  hazardous  enterprise  lieute- 
nants Wadsworth  and  Israel,  all  volunteers.  The  Argus,  Vixen,  and 
Nautilus,  were  to  convey  the  Intrepid  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  hariur. 
Captain  Somers  and  lieutenant  Wadsworth  made  choice  of  two  of  tht 
fleetest  boats  in  the  squadron,  manned  with  picked  crews,  to  bring  them 
out.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  stood  into  the  harbor  with  a 
moderate  breeze.  Several  shot  were  fired  at  her  from  the  batteries.  She 
had  nearly  gained  her  place  of  destination  when  she  exploded,  withoot 
having  made  any  of  the  signals  previously  concerted  to  show  that  the  crew 
was  safe.  Night  hung  over  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  left  the  wholt 
squadron  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  convoy  hovered  aboat 
the  harbor  until  sunrise,  when  no  remains  could  be  discovered  either  of 
the  Intrepid  or  her  boats.  Doubt  was  turned  into  certainty,  that  she  had 
prematurely  blown  up,  as  one  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  was  observed  to  be 
missing,  and  several  others  much  shattered  and  damaged. 

Commodore  Preble,  in  his  account,  says,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  '  that 
those  boats  were  detached  from  the  enemy's  flotilla  to  intercept  the  ketdit 
and  without  suspecting  her  to  be  a  fireship,  the  missing  boats  had  suddenly 
boarded  her,  when  the  gallant  Somers  and  the  heroes  of  his  party  observe 
ing  the  other  three  boats  surrounding  them,  and  no  prospect  of  escape, 
determined  at  once  to  prefer  death,  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  to 
captivity  and  torturing  slavery,  put  a  match  to  the  train  leadings  directly  to 
the  magazine,  which  at  once  blew  the  whole  into  the  air,  and  terminated 
their  existence ;'  and  he  adds,  that  his  *  conjectures  respecting  this  affiur 
are  founded  on  a  resolution  which  captain  Somers  and  lieutenants  Wads- 
worth and.  Israel  had  formed,  neither  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  nor  sufe 
him  to  get  possession  of  the  powder  on  board  the  Intrepid.**  Soon  after 
these  events,  commodore  Preble  gave  up  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  commodore  Barron,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  His  eminent 
services  were  enthusiastically  acknowledged  by  his  admiring  fellow-citiaens» 
as  well  as  those  of  his  associates  in  arms,  *  whose  names,'  in  the  expressive 
language  of  congress  on  the  occasion,  *  ought  to  live  in  the  recollection  and 
affection  of  a  grateful  country,  and  whose  conduct  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  example  to  future  generations.' 

While  the  squadron  remained  before  Tripoli  other  deeds  of  heroism 
were  performed.  William  Eaton,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  American 
army,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  consul  at  Tunis.  He  thers 
became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Caromauly,  whom  a  younger  brother  bad 
excluded  from  the  throne  of  Tripoli.  With  him  he  concerted  an  ezpeditioa 
against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  repaired  to  the  United  States  to  obtain 
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permiflsioh  and  the  means  to  undertake  it.  PennisBion  was  granted,  the 
co-operation  of  the  squadron  recommended,  and  such  pecuniary  assistance 
as  could  be  spared  was  afforded.  To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it 
to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  was  the  project  which  had  been 
concerted.  In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Eaton  metHamet  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  appointed  general  of  his  forces.  On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head  of 
a  respectable  body  of  mounted  Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set 
out  for  Tripoli.  His  route  lay  across  a  desert  one  thousand  miles  in 
extent.  On  his  march,  he  encountered  peril,  fatigue,  and  sufiering,  the 
description  of  which  would  resemble  the  exaggerations  of  romance.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty  days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before 
Deme,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  in  the  harbor  a 
part  of  the  American  squadron  destined  to  assist  him.  He  learnt  also  that 
the  usurper,  having  received  notice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considera- 
ble army,  and  was  then  within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time  was 
therefore  to  be  lost. 

The  next  morning  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned 
for  answer, '  My  head  or  yours.*  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  was  gained.  The  Christians 
aufiered  severely,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded.  Great  exertiona 
were  immediately  made  to  fortify  the  city.  On  the  8th  of  May  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persisting  four  hours  in  the  attempt, 
were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  10th  of  June  another  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  next  day  the  American  frigate 
Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbor,  which  so  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that 
they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.  The  frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest 
the  operations  of  Eaton  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reigning  bashaw  had  ofiered  terms  of  peace, 
which  being  much  more  favorable  than  had  before  been  offered,  were  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Lear,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  government.  Sixty  thou- 
eand  dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom  for  the  unfortunate  American  priso- 
ners, and  an  engagement  was  made  to  withdraw  all  support  from  Hamet. 
The  nation,  proud  of  the  exploits  of  Eaton,  regretted  this  diplomatic  inter- 
ference, but  the  treaty  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

During  the  year  1804,  the  Delaware  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United 
6tates  their  title  to  an  extensive  tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and 
implements  for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  was  an  im- 
portant acquisition,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  because,  by  its 
commanding  the  Ohio  for  three  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  half  that  distance 
the  Wabash,  the  produce  of  the  settled  country  could  be  safely  conveyed 
down  those  rivers,  and,  with  the  cession  recently  made  by  Kaskaskias,  it 
nearly  consolidated  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio, 
from  lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Jefierson  was  re-elected  to  fill  the  pre- 
sident's chair  by  the  decided  majority  of  sixty-two  votes  against  sixteen,  a 
circumstance  which  he  viewed  as  an  indication  of  a  great  decay  in  the 
strength  of  the  federal  party.*  George  Clinton  was  alao  elected  vice-pre- 
aident. 

•  Memoirt  and  Oonetpoodmce  of  Thomas  Jefoson,  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 
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DuriofiT  the  year  1806,  a  circumstance  occnrred  which  put  to  the  test  Af 
attacAnient  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  as  well  at 
the  good  faith  of  the  American  g^yemment  in  her  foreign  relations.  Col^ 
Bel  Burr,  whose  character  and  influence  had  formerly  encoaraged  him  m 
ihe  hope  of  filling  the  highest  office  of  his  country*  subeeouently  lost  At 
public  confidence  and  fell  into  obscurity.  While  unobserred  by  his  feUov* 
citizens  he  was  by  no  means  inactive ;  he  was  employed  in  pmchaiiBf 
and  building  boats  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  engaging  men  to  descend  that  riTer. 
His  professed  intention  was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Washita,  in  Louisiana  ;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  and  the  incmutioaf 
disclosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  his  real  object  was  of 
a  far  difierent  character. 

*  His  conspiracy,'  says  president  Jefierson,  in  a  letter  to  the  nuunnds  dp 
la  Fayette,  *  has  been  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  which  history  will  ever 
furnish  an  example.  He  meant  to  separate  the  western  states  from  «,  to 
add  Mexico  to  them,  place  himself  at  their  head,  establish  what  he  wooM 
deem  an  energetic  government,  and  thus  provide  an  example  and  an  instriK 
ment  for  the  subversion  of  our  freedom.  The  man  who  could  expect  Id 
efiect  this  with  American  materials  must  be  a  fit  subject  for  Bedlam.  N<h 
thing  has  ever  so  strongly  proved  the  innate  force  of  our  form  of  goreia- 
Toent  as  this  conspiracy.  Burr  had  probably  engaged  one  thoosand  mea 
to  follow  his  fortunes,  without  letting  them  know  his  projects,  otherwiis 
than  by  assuring  them  the  government  approved  of  them.  The  moment  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  undeceiving  them,  he  found  himself  left  with 
about  thirty  desperadoes  only.  The  people  rose  in  a  mass  wherever  ha 
was,  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  own  energy  the  thing  was  cradl- 
ed in  one  instant,  without  its  having  been  necessary  to  employ  a  man  of 
the  military  but  to  take  care  of  their  respective  stations.  His  first  enter- 
prise was  to  have  been  to  seize  New  Orleans,  which  he  supposed  would 
powerfully  bridle  the  upper  country,  and  place  him  at  the  door  of  Mexica 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  not  a  single  native  Creole,  and  bat 
one  American,  of  those  settled  there  before  we  received  the  place,  took  any 
part  with  him.  His  partisans  were  the  new  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  fugitives  from  justice  or  debt,  and  adveutnrers  and 
speculators  of  all  descriptions.'  In  August,  1807,  he  was  tried  before  chief- 
justice  Marshall,  and  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  not  being  deemed  sofikient 
he  was  acquitted.  The  people,  however,  very  generally  believed  him 
gailty. 

The  American  government  at  this  period  began  to  be  serionsly  affected 
by  the  contest  which  was  raging  in  Europe.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
splendid  talents  of  Napoleon  the  military  prowess  of  France  had  byonght 
most  of  the  European  nations  to  her  feet.  America  profited  from  the  ae- 
struction  of  the  ships  and  commerce  of  other  nations ;  being  neatiml,  her 
vessels  carried  from  port  to  port  the  productions  of  France  and  the  depen* 
dent  kingdoms ;  and  also  to  the  ports  of  those  kingdoms  the  miinqfactmtit 
of  England :  indeed,  few  ships  were  found  on  the  ocean  except  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  These  advantages  were,  however,  too 
great  to  be  long  enjoyed  unmolested.  American  ships  carrying  to  Baiopa 
the  produce  of  French  colonies  were,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  war,  captured 
by  British  cruisers,  and  condemned  by  their  courts  as  lawful  prizes ;  and 
now  several  European  ports  under  the  control  of  France  were  by  British 
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orders  in  eouncil,  dated  in  May,  1806,  declared  in  a  state  of  bicckadet 
although  not  invested  with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  enter  those  ports  were  also  captured  and  condemned.  France  and 
Iier  allies  suffered,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  from  these  proceedings ; 
1)ut  her  vengeance  fell  not  so  much  upon  the  belligerent  as  upon  the  neu* 
tral  party.  By  a  decree,  used  at  Berlin  in  November,  1806,  the  French 
emperor  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  of  course 
Authorized  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels  attempting  to  trade  with  those 
islands.  From  those  measures  of  both  nations  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stales  severely  sufiered,  and  their  merchants  loudly  demanded  of  the  go* 
Temment  redress  and  protection. 

This  was  not  the  only  grievance  to  which  the  contest  between  the  Euro- 
pean powers  gave  rise.  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  and 
seize  £nglish  sailors,  even  on  board  neutral  vessels  while  traversing  the 
ocean.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  seized,  dragged  from  their  friends,  transported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  compelled  to  perform  the  duty  of  British  sailors,  and  to  fight  with 
nations  at  peace  with  their  own.  A^inst  this  outrage  upon  personal  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  had 
remonstrated  in  vain.  The  abuse  continued,  and  every  year  added  to  ita 
aggravation.  In  June,  1807,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  highly  and 
justly  incensed  the  Americans.  The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered  on 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bar- 
fon,  sailing  from  Hampton  roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British  ship 
of  war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  An  ofllcer  was  sent  from  the  Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake, 
with  a  note  from  the  captain  respecting  some  deserters  from  some  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ships,  supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  vice-admiral  Berkeley,, 
requirmg  and  directing  Qie  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels  under  hla 
command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  frigate  at  sea,  and  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the  order  to  her  captain,  and  to  re- 
quire to  search  his  ship  for  the  deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  named, 
and  to  proceed  and  search  for  them ;  and  if  a  similar  demand  should  be 
made  by  the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  their 
service,  according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  on  terms  of 
amity  with  each  other. 

Commodore  Barron  gave  an  answer,  purporting  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
men  as  were  described ;  that  the  recruiting  oflicers  for  the  Chesapeake  had 
been  particularly  instructed  by  the  government,  through  him,  not  to  enter 
any  deserters  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships ;  that  he  knew  of  none 
such  being  in  her ;  that  he  was  instructed  never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any 
ship  under  his  command  to  be  mustered  by  any  ofllcers  but  her  Own ;  thai 
he  was  disposed  to  preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove 
satisfactory.  The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received  by  her 
commander,  ranged  along  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  commenced  a  heavy 
&:e  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared  for  action^  made  no  resistance, 
but  having  su&red  much  damage,  and  lost  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded,  commodore  Barron  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck,  and  sent  » 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  inform  her  commander  that  he  con- 
the  Chesapeake  ber  prise.    The  ceoinumder  of  the  Leopard  seni 
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an  officer  on  Ixmrd,  who  took  possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  mustered  W 
crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her  men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore 
Barron,  finding  that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned,  with 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton  roads.  On  receiving'  informaticm  of 
this  outrage,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  interdicted  me  harbors  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  to  all  armed  British  vessels,  forbade  intercomas 
with  them,  and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  and 
such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion  appearea  to  require.  An  armed 
vessel  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  with  instructions  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  London,  to  call  on  the  British  government  for  the  satis&ctioQ 
and  security  which  this  outrage  required. 

Buonaparte  having  declared  his  purpose  of  enforcing  with  rigor  the  Beriia 
decree ;  the  British  government  having  solemnly  asserted  the  rig^t  of  search 
and  impressment,  and  having  intimated  their  mtention  to  adopt  measures 
in  retaliation  of  the  French  decree,  the  president  recommended  to  congress 
that  the  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  should  be 
detained  in  port  to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
on  the  ocean  ;  and  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo  was  in  consequence 
enacted.  A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  when  information  was  received 
that  Great  Britain  had  prohibited  neutrals,  except  upon  most  injurious 
conditions,  from  trading  with  France  or  her  allies,  comprising  nearly  ereiy 
maritime  nation  of  Europe.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  d^ 
cree  issued  by  Buonaparte,  at  Milan,  declaring  that  every  neutral  vessel 
which  should  submit  to  be  visited  by  a  British  ship,  or  comply  with  the 
terms  demanded,  should  be  confiscated,  if  afterwards  found  in  his  ports,  or 
taken  by  his  cruisers.  Thus,  at  the  date  of  the  embargo,  were  orders  and 
decrees  in  existence  rendering  liable  to  capture  almost  every  American 
vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean.  In  the  New  England  states,  the  embargo, 
withholding  the  merchant  from  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  highly 
prosperous,  and  in  which  he  imagined  that  he  might  still  be  favored  l^ 
fortune,  occasioned  discontent  and  clamor.  The  federalists,  more  nume- 
rous there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  pronounced  it  a  measure 
unwise  and  oppressive.  These  representations,  and  the  distress  which  the 
people  endured,  induced  a  zealous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  go> 
vernment. 

The  president,  in  his  message  on  the  opening  of  the  tenth  congress, 
stated  the  continued  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  nations  to  neutral 
rights,  so  destructive  to  the  American  commerce ;  and  referred  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  *  With  the  Barbary  powers,'  he  said,  *  we  continue  in  harmony, 
with  the  exception  of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers 
towards  our  consul  to  that  regency^  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  he  laid  before  congress.  *  With  our  Indian  neighbors  the  puUie 
peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a  conviction  that  we  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and 
interests,  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is 
extending  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us 
for  the  justice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them.  HusbanaTv  and 
household  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly  with  the 
southern  than  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  ana  climate ;  and 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cherolree  nation  has  now  under 
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*VP1tGo  die  wintet  of  1780  comnienced,  the  troops  of  die  -noTtbem  umy 
_  jtiied  to  the  quarters  which  thev  had  last  ixrcupied.  AgKJD  they  endured 
.4lBtieBs  at  which  patriotiBin  feels  indignant  and  humanity  weeps.  The 
jlBireM  had  beui  ebundanl ;  plenty  Tcigned  in  the  land,  while  want  was 
'•till  Telt  in  the  camp  of  its  defenders.  Lassitude  hftd  succeeded  enthusissm 
.in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  and  congress  exerted  its  poweis  with  too  little 
vigor  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  soidiere  of  the 
'PennsylTania  line  stationed  at  Moiristown,  New  Jersey,  complained  ibat, 
.in  addition  to  sustaining  sulfetiags  uxumoB  to  all,  they  were  retained  in 
.aerrice  contrary  lo  the  terms  of  their  enlistments.  In  the  night  of  the  Ist 
.€>r  January,  diirteen  hundred,  on  a  concerted  sio;nal,  jtaraded  under  arms, 
■«nd  declared  their  intention  ^  inarching  to  Philadelphia,  and  demanding 
of  congress  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  ofiicers  strove  to  compel 
them  to  relinquish  their  purpose.  In  the  attempt,  one  wu  killed  and 
•evenl  were  wounded.  General  Wayne  presenled  his  pistols,  as  if  intend* 
•ing  to  fire.     Tbey  held  their  bayonets  to  ha  breast ;  '  We  love  and  respect 


■500,*  said  tbey ;  '  but  if  you  fire  you  are  a  dead  nan.  We  are  not  going 
'to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  now  to  come  out,  you  shoula 
«ee  ys  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever.  But  we 
■will  be  amused  no  longer ;  we  ere  determined  to  obtain  what  is  our  just 

■-be  anited  a  pecatiar  elrgBiice  of  mind  and  msBocrs,  and  the  adTintsges  of  ■  pleasine 
-pemo.  Il  IS  said  that  he  poastssed  a  pmif  taste  for  the  flue  arts,  and  had  hinmelf 
.  attaiDed  some  proficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and  paintiDK.  UixknoTledgeappraKdwilh- 
onl  oatcBtalioo,  and  embellished  bja  dilfideDce  Ihalnu^l;  accoinpuiiei  sonanr  lalenis 
and  Bocompltshnietila.  which  left  joa  10  suppose  more  than  appeared.  His  sentimenls 
were  elevated,  and  inspired  esteem ;  thej  had  ■  softaess  thai  conciliaMd  aSeclioa,  His 
elocation  was  handsome,  his  address  easy,  pdits,  aad  insiBnatjpg.  BvhisnieHl  he  had 
acquired  the  □nUmiied  cmfidence  of  bis  ^neral,  and  was  inaking  rapid  progress  inmili- 
taij  lank  and  repotatioD.  Bat  in  the  height  of  his  eareer,  Sashed  wiih  new  hopes  from 
1b«  execolioD  of  a  project  the  most  beneficial  U>  his  party  that  contd  be  devised,  he  is  at 
ooeSTreeipitsted  from  the  summit  of  prosperity,  sees  all  the  eipectaiioos  or  his  ambiiioa 
Maned,  a«d  himself  imned.'    A  baadsome  aiOMmeat  is  erected  to  bit  memory  in 
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this  assurance,  the  president,  on  the  second  day  of  NoTember«  lasaed  Vm 
proclamation,  declaring  that  unrestrained  commerce  with  France  was  allow- 
ed, hut  that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  prohibited. 

Great  Britain,  having  previously  expressed  a  willingness  to  repeal  her 
orders  whenever  France  should  repeal  her  decrees,  was  now  called  npoa 
by  the  American  envoy  to  fulfil  that  engagement.  The  British  ministiy 
objected,  however,  that  the  French  decrees  could  not  be  considered  as  le* 
pealed,  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  state  not  being,  for  that  purpose,  a 
document  of  sufficient  authority ;  and  still  persisted  to  enforce  the  onlen  ia 
council.  For  this  purpose  British  ships  of  war  were  stationed  before  the 
principal  harbors  of  the  United  States.  All  American  merchantmen,  de- 
parting or  returning,  were  boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to 
British  ports  as  legal  prizes.  The  contempt  in  which  the  British  officers 
held  the  republican  navy,  in  one  instance,  led  to  an  action.  Conunodora 
Bogers,  in  the  President  frigate,  met  in  the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia ;  he  hailed  ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  an  answer,  was  hailed  in 
turn,  and  a  shot  was  fired,  which  struck  the  main-mast  of  the  P^residenL 
The  fire  was  instantly  returned  by  the  commodore,  and  continued  for  a 
few  minutes,  when,  finding  his  antagonist  was  of  inferior  force,  and  that 
her  guns  were  almost  silenced,  he  desisted.  On  hailing  again,  an  answer 
was  given,  that  the  ship  was  the  British  sloop  of  war  LitUe  Belt,  of  eigfateea 
guns.  Thirty -two  of  her  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  wis 
much  disabled. 

For  several  years  the  Indian  tribes  residing  near  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  had  occupied  themselves  in  murdering  and  robbing  the  whiit 
settlers  in  their  vicinity.  At  length,  the  frontier  inhabitants  being  serioadj 
alarmed  by  their  hostile  indications,  in  the  autumn  of  ISllgovemor  Har- 
rison resolved  to  move  towards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash,  widi  a 
body  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia,  and  the  fourth  United  States  regi- 
ment, under  colonel  Boyd,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  threatened  hostilities.  His  expedition  was  made  early 
m  November.  On  his  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Prophet's  town, 
the  principal  chiefs  came  out  with  offers  of  peace  and  submission,  and 
requested  the  governor  to  encamp  for  the  night ;  but  this  was  only  a  treache- 
rous artifice.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  camp  was  furiously  assailed, 
and  a  bloody  contest  ensued ;  the  Indians  were  however  repulsed.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  sixty-two  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  a  still  greater  number  on  the  side  of  the 
Indians.  Governor  Harrison,  having  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and 
established  forts,  returned  to  Vincennes. 

In  November  reparation  was  made  by  the  British  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake.  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  was  instructed  to  repeat  to  the  American  goTem- 
ment  the  prompt  disavowal  made  by  his  majesty,  on  being  apprized  of  tha 
unauthorized  act  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast 
of  America,  whose  recall  from  a  highly  important  and  honorable  command 
immediately  ensued,  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  disapprobation;  that  he 
was  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal  on  the  part  of  his 
royal  highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence  of  admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  wero 
forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel  from  mich  they 
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•xUrpation  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  coantry  presented  a  scene  of 
•Iftnghter  and  of  blood.  The  American  generals  seized  every  occasion  to 
discountenance  such  vindictive  and  barbarous  conduct,  while,  with  few 
options,  the  British  permitted  and  even  accelerated  their  perpetration. 
The  reduction  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  encouraged  the  British  to  a 
vigorous  invasion  of  North  Carolina.  The  whole  army  of  general  Oreen, 
which  had  at  the  close  of  last  year  advanced  from  Hillsborough  to  Char- 
lottetown,  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  militia.  With  this  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  miserably  provided, 
general  Green  took  the  field  against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had 
already  marched  in  triumph  two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  its  debarka- 
tion. Soon  after  Green  took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent 
general  Morgan  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western  extremity 
of  South  Carolina,  where  the  tories  were  destroying  the  whigs  without 
mercy  and  without  restraint,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick's 
cieelc,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pedee.  On  the  entrance  of  general  Morgan 
into  the  district  of  Ninety-six,  lord  Comwallis,  who  was  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  might  not  leave  an  enemy  in  his  rear, 
ordered  colonel  Tarleton  to  proceed  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and 
drive  him  from  his  position.  Tarleton  had  two  field-pieces,  and  a  superi- 
ority both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  With  these  advantages,  he  engaged 
If  organ  at  the  Cowpens,  near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The 
British,  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advanced  with  a  shout,  and 
poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  American  militia,  though 
they  received  the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back 
in  Uie  rear  of  their  second  line  ;  and  this  line,  in  its  turn,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  At  this  juncture  lieute- 
nant-colonel Washington  made  asuccessful  charge  on  captain  Ogilvie,  who, 
with  about  forty  dragoons,  was  cutting  down  the  retreating  militia ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Howard  almost  at  the  same  moment  rallied  the  continental 
troops,  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  militia  instantly  followed 
the  example.  By  these  sudden  and  unexpected  charges,  the  British,  who 
had  considered  the  fate  of  the  day  decided,  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  driven  from  the  ground  with  great  slaughter.  Howard  and  Washing- 
ton pressed  the  advantage  which  they  had  respectively  gained,  until  the 
artillery  and  a  great  part  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered.^  Seldom  has  a 
▼ictory,  achieved  by  so  small  a  number,  been  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  deprived  Comwallis  of  one-fifth  of  his  force,  and  disconcerted 
his  plans  for  the  reduction  of  North  Carolina.  He  sought,  however,  to 
lepair,  by  active  exertions,  the  loss  which  he  had  suffered,  and  determined, 

Btowh,  requesting  that  he  would  parole  them  to  their  pUmtations.  Bat  Brown's  thirst 
dr  revea^  knew  no  bounds.  It  had  been  irritated  in  this  instanoe  by  a  wound  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  unhappy  prisoners,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  all 
bang ;  thirteen  of  them  were  suspended  to  the  railing  of  the  staircase,  that  he  might 
feast  hu  eyes  with  their  dying  agonies.' — JokntoiCt  Ij^t  of  Gtnend  Orem. 

*  ITpwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred taken  prisoners ;  eight  hundred  muskets,  two  field-pieces,  two  standards,  thirty-five 
baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Of  the  Americans,  twelve  men  only  were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded.  Congress,  in  honor 
of  the  good  conduct  of  general  Morgan,  presented  him  a  gold  medal ;  to  lieutenant- 
•olooels  Washington  wa  Howard,  niedals  (^silver ;  aa4  to  ookmol  Pickens,  a  sword. 
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if  possible^  to  intercept  Morgan,  and  compel  him  to  restore  the  trophies  of 
his  victory.  This  resolution  led  to  a  military  race,  which  may  be,  without 
exaggeration,  termed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  Bach  armr 
strove  to  precede  the  other  at  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  from  which  boto 
were  equally  distant.  The  American  troops  endured  almost  incredible 
hardships,  being  sometimes  without  meat,  often  without  flour,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  spirituous  liquors.  A  large  portion  of  the  troops  were  witkoat 
shoes,  and,  marching  over  frozen  ground,  marked  with  blood  every  step  of 
their  progress.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  engagement,  Morgan  reached 
the  fords  and  crossed  the  Catawba ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  Comwallis 
arrived,  and,  it  being  then  dark,  encamped  on  the  bank.  During  the  nigbu 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  made  the  river  impassable,  which  gave  Morgan  an  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  prisoners  beyond  the  reaeh  of  his  pursuer. 

The  movements  of  the  royal  army  induced  general  Green  immediately 
lo  retreat  from  Hick's  creek;  and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Huger,  he  rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  throogh  the 
country  to  join  the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  m 
front  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisions  of  his  army  as  to  form 
a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Lord  Cornwallis^  after  ihvee  days'  deky, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Catawba,  and  recommenced  the  pursuit.  The 
Americans,  continuing  their  expeditious  movements,  crossed  the  Tadkia 
on  the  dd  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side ;  but  the 
British,  though  close  m  their  rear,  were  incapable  of  crossing  it  through  the 
rapid  lising  of  the  river  from  preceding  rains,  and  the  want  of  boats.  This 
second  remarkable  escape  confirmed  Ae  nnpression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  their  cause  was  favored  by  Divine  Providence.  AAer  a 
junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at  Guildf^d  court- 
house,  it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  officers  called  by  general  Green, 
that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  he 
should  be  reinforced. 

Lord  Cornwallis  kept  the  upper  countries,  where  only  the  rivers  are 
fordable,  and  attempted  to  get  between  general  Green  and  Virginia,  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  and  obl%e  him  to  fight  under  many  disadvantages ;  but  the 
American  general  completely  eluded  him.  So  urgent  was.  the  poxsoit  of 
the  British,  that,  on  the  14th  of  F-ebmary,  the  American  light  troops  were 
compelled  to  retire  above  forty  miles ;  and  on  that  daygenenl  Green,  by 
indefatigable  exertions,  transported  his  army  over  the  Dan  into  Virginia. 
Here  again  the  pursuit  was  so  close^that  the  van  of  the  British  just  arriTed 
as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had  crossed.  The  continental  army  being 
BOW  driven  out  of  North  Carolina,  ead  Cornwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hillsborough,  where  he  set  up  the  royal  standard.  Green,  pe^ 
ceiving  the  necessity  of  some  spirked  measure  to  counteract  his  h>rdship's 
influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  concluded,  at  every  hazard,  to 
recross  the  Dan.  After  manceuvring  in  a  very  masterly  manner  to  avoid 
an  actum  with  ComwalHs  three  weeks,  his  aim¥  was  joined  by  two  bri- 
gades of  militia  from  North  Carolixia,  and  one  uom  Virginia,  and  also  by 
four  hundred  regulars. 

This  reinforcement  giving  him  a  superiority  of  numbers,  he  determined 
no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement,  ana,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he  accepted 
battle ;  but  at  the  first  fire  the  North  Carolina  militia,  who  were  in  tb« 
foontline^  fled;  the  second  line  was  also  louied*    The  continenialS}  «ka 
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the  Java  strike  till  she  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck.  Of  her  crew,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  of  that  of  the  Con- 
atitution  there  were  only  thirty-four. 

These  naval  victories  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans ;  they  were  gained  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by 
that  class  of  citizens  whose  rights  had  been  violated ;  they  were  gained 
over  a  nation  wbom  long  continued  success  had  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves lords  of  the  sea,  and  who  had  confidently  affirmed  that  the  whole 
American  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  the  ocean.  Many  British 
merchantmen  were  also  captured,  both  by  the  American  navy  and  by 
privateers,  which  issued  from  almost  every  port,  and  were  remarkably 
successful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  war  exceeded  five  hundred.  • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  congress  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1812,  the  president,  in  his  message,  stated  that  immediately  after  the  de« 
daration  of  war,  he  communicated  to  the  British  government  the  terms  on 
which  its  progress  might  be  arrested  ;  that  these  terms  were,  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council,  the  discharge  of  American  seamen,  and  the  aoaodon* 
ment  of  the  practice  of  impressment ;  and  that  the  ministry  had  declined 
to  accede  to  his  oflTers.  He  also  stated  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
he  had  received  official  information  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ; 
that  two  propositions  for  an  armistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which 
he  had  rejected,  as  they  could  not  have  been  accepted  without  conceding 
to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  propo- 
sitions was  approved  by  the  national  representatives,  who,  far  from  aban- 
doning the  ground  they  had  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  th» 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  war  was  proceeding  in  America,  a  friendly  power  abroad 
interposed  for  its  termination.  Soon  after  the  spring  session  of  congress, 
an  oner  was  communicated  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  of  his  mediation, 
as  the  common  friend  of  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  a  peace  between  them.  The  offer  was  immediately 
accepted  by  the  American  ^vemment,  and  provision  made  for  the  con- 
templated negotiation.  Albert  Grallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested  with  the 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons  clothed  with 
like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  conventional  regulations  of  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  as  might  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  first-named  envoys 
proceeded  to  join  their  colleague  at  St.  Petersburgh,  whero  he  then  was  as 
resident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A  commission  was  also  given 
to  the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amicable  relations,  and  improve  the 
beneficial  intercourse,  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  congress  was  convened  by  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
sident. Laws  were  enacted,  imposing  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of 
dollars ;  authorizing  the  collection  of  various  internal  duties ;  providing  for 
a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  and  prohibiting  the  merchant 
^Fessels  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  under  British  licenses.  Near  tba 
close  of  the  session,  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  made 
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H  long  report  opon  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  emi* 
iluctcd  by  the  Sritish. 

The  scene  of  the  campaign  of  1813  was  principally  in  the  north,  towudf 
Canada.  Brigadier-general  Winchester,  of  the  United  Stales  army,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  men,  officers  and  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  st 
Frenchtown,  by  a  division  of  the  British  army  from  Detroit,  with  their 
Indian  allies,  under  colonel  Proctor.  Colonel  Proctor  leaving  the  woonded 
Americans  without  a  guard,  the  Indians  returned,  and  deeds  of  horror  fol- 
lowed. The  wounded  officers  were  dragged  from  the  houaea,  killed,  and 
scalped  in  the  streets.  The  buildings  were  set  on  fire.  Some  who  st- 
tempted  to  escape  were  forced  back  into  the  flames,  while  others  were  pot 
to  death  by  the  tomahawk,  and  left  shockingly  mangled  in  the  highwty. 
The  infamy  of  this  butchery  does  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone,  bot 
extends  to  those  who  were  able,  and  were  bound  by  a  solemn  engagement, 
to  restrain  them.  The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtown  clothed  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  in  mourning.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.  He  marched  to 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  erected  a  fort,  which  he  called  lort 
Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  1st  of  May  it  was  in- 
vested by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and  by  a  j^urty  of  British  troops  from 
Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  colonel  Procter.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was  made  by  general  Clay,  at  the  head  of  tweht 
hundred  Kentuckians ;  but  the  fort  continued  to  be  defended  with  bravery 
and  skill.  The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  sieges,  became  weary  and  dis- 
contented ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  they  deserted  their  allies.  The  Br^ 
tish,  despairing  of  success,  then  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

On  the  northern  frontier  a  body  of  troops  had  been  assembled,  under  the 
command  of  general  Dearborn,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  great  exertions 
were  made  by  commodore  Chauncey  to  build  and  equip  a  squadron  on 
lake  Ontario,  sufficiently  powerful  to  contend  with  that  of  the  British.  By 
the  25th  of  April  the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  completed,  that  the 
general  and  seventeen  thousand  troops  were  conveyed  across  the  lake  to 
the  attack  of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  On  the  27th,  an  advan- 
ced party,  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Pike,  who  was  bom  in  a  camp, 
and  bred  a  soldier  from  hb  birth,  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  water*s 
edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  short  but  severe  conflict,  the  British 
were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The  rest  of  the  troops  having  landed, 
the  whole  party  pressed  forward,  carried  the  first  battery  by  assault,  and 
were  moving  towards  the  main  works,  when  the  English  magazine  blew 
up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  hurling  upon  the  advancing  troops  im- 
mense quantities  of  stone  and  timber.  Numbers  were  killed  ;  the  gallant 
Pike  received  a  mortal  wound ;  the  troops  halted  for  a  moment,  but,  reco- 
vering from  the  shock,  again  pressed  forward,  and  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  town.  Of  the  British  troops,  one  hundred  were  killed,  nearly  three 
hundred  were  wounded,  and  the  same  number  made  prisoners. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  attained,  the  squadron  and  troops  returned 
to  Sackett's  Harbor,  ana  subsequently  sailed  to  fort  Greorge,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  After  a  warm  engagement,  the  British  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  retired  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of  Burlington  bay. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  American  army  was  thus  employed,  thf 
llnitsh  made  m  attack  upon  the  importuqt  post  of  Sack^'s  E^^rbor.    Oi 
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•ions  and  supplies,  and  promised  reinforcements  being  grievously  delayed^ 
Washiogton  still  remained  undiscouraged,  and  determined,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fleet,  to  resume  yigorous  operations.  New  York  was  the 
destined  point  of  the  combined  attack ;  but  the  large  reinforcements  which 
hmd  recently  arrived  there,  and  other  unfayorable  circumstances,  induced 
the  commander-in-chief,  so  late  as  August,  entirely  to  change  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  and  to  resolve  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  army  of  lord 
Comwallis,  which  had  now  taken  up  a  position  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia. 
The  defence  of  West  Point,  and  of  the  other  posts  on  the  Hudson,  was 
eommitted  to  general  Heath,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  raised  in  the 
northern  states  was  for  this  service  left  under  his  command. 

Oeneral  Washington  resolved  in  person  to  conduct  the  Virginia  expedh* 
tion.  The  troops  under  count  Rochambeau,  and  strong  detachments  from 
the  American  army,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand  men,  and  con* 
sisting  of  the  light  infantry,  Lamb's  artillery,  and  several  other  corps,  were 
destined  for  it.  By  the  25th  of  August  the  whole  body,  American  and 
French,  had  crossed  the  North  river.  An  intercepted  letter  of  general 
Washington's,  in  which  he  communicated,  as  the  result  of  a  consultation 
with  the  French  commanders,  the  design  to  attack  New  York,  had  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  the  British  general  for  the  safety  of  that  city.  Thie 
apprehension  was  kept  alive,  and  the  real  object  of  the  Americans  conceal* 
ed,  by  preparations  for  an  encampn>ent  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  to  Staten 
island,  by  the  route  of  the  American  army,  and  other  appearances,  indicat* 
ing  an  intention  to  besiege  New  York ;  and  the  troops  bad  passed  the 
Delaware,  out  of  reach  of  annoyance,  before  ^r  Henry  suspected  their 
destination.  Greneral  Washington  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, and  at  Chester  be  received  the  important  intelligence  that  count  de 
Grasse  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  the  marquis 
St.  Simon  had,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  land  forces,  joined  the  mar* 

auis  de  la  Fayette.  Having  directed  the  route  of  his  army  from  the  head  of 
le  Elk,  he,  accompanied  by  Rochambeau,  Chatelleux,  Du  Portail,  and 
Knox,  proceeded  to  Virginia.  They  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of 
Septenvber,  and  immediately  repaired  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to  settle 
with  count  de  Grasse  the  plan  of  operations.  The  whole  body  of  American 
end  French  troops  reached  Williamsburg  by  the  25th  of  September.  At 
this  place  the  allied  forces  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  the  militia  of 
Virginia,  under  the  command  of  governor  Nelson,  and  preparations  were 
soon  made  to  attack  the  intrenchments  of  lord  Cornwallis. 

Yorktown,  the  head-quarters  of  lord  Comwallis,  is  a  village  on  the  south 
aide  of  York  river,  the  southern  banks  of  which  are  high,  and  where  ship9 
of  the  line  may  ride  in  safety.  Gloucester  point  is  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
opposite  shore,  projecting  considerably  into  the  river.  Both  these  posts 
were  occupied  by  the  British ;  and  a  communication  between  them  vnu^ 
commanded  hj  their  batteries,  and  by  several  ship*  of  war.  The  main 
body  of  lord  Comwallis'  army  was  encamped  on  the  open  grounds  about 
Yorktown,  within  a  range  of  outer  redoubts  and  field-works  ;  and  lieute* 
nant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  detachment  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men, 
held  the  post  at  Gloucester  point. 

The  legion  of  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  and  a  brigade  of  militia  under  gene^ 
Tal  Weedon,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French  general  De  Choise,  werc^ 
directed  to  watch  and  restrain  the  enemy  on  the  ude  of  Gloucester ;  and 
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The  next  encoanteT  at  sea  was  between  the  American  hrig  Argaa 
the  British  hng  Pelican,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorions.  Soon  after, 
the  American  brig  Enterprise,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Buitowb,  cajHansd 
the  British  brig  Boxer,  commanded  by  captain  Blyth.  Both  ccHoamandeif 
were  killed  in  the  action,  and  were  buried,  each  by  the  other's  aide,  k 
Portland. 

While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  equipfung  a  squadron  oo 
lake  Erie,  general  Clay  remained  inactive  at  fort  Meigs.  Aboot  the  hurt 
of  July,  a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before  the  foit 
hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in  the  field.  After  wail- 
ing a  few  days  without  succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  proceeded  te  fort 
Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This  fort  was  little  more  than  a 
picketing,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  bat  oas 

whose  dnty  it  was  to  call  the  boarders  sonnded  his  horn  when  ordered,  the  crew  would 
have  promptly  repaired  to  the  deck,  and  the  issue  of  the  engagement  been,  in  aJt  jnh^ 
btiity,  different.  As  it  was,  the  usaal  signal  was  not  sounded  that  the  enemy  were 
VMurding,  and  when  some  midshipmen  ran  below  to  pass  the  word,  the  seamen  kaew 
not  what  was  meant,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  abandoned  their  quarters. 

Previous  to  the  two  ships  falling  foul  of  each  other,  the  6re  of  the  Chesapeake  made 
imexampled  destruction  on  board  the  Shannon.  All  the  damage  that  the  eoeiny  iccdT- 
ed  was  before  they  boarded.  In  the  short  space  of  eight  minutes,  the  ShannoA  was  so 
cut  in  her  hull  by  the  Chesapeake's  broadsides  that  it  was  with  difficaltv  she  eonld  to 
kept  afloat  during  that  nig^t,  and  she  had  eighty-eight  of  her  crew  kUled  and  wounded, 
while  the  Chesapeake  was  comparatively  uninjured. 

Hie  Chesapeake  was  rated  as  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate  but  mounted  forty-nine ;  the 
j^nnon  mounted^Ay-two  carriage  guns  and  had  a  picked  crew  of  four  hundred  men. 
The  seamen  of  the  Chesapeake  were  fresh  recruits,  and  little  or  no  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  to  exercise  and  oiscipline  them. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June  that  the  Shannon  appeared  off  oar  hnitor 
and  tauntingly  displayed  her  colors.  The  Chesapeake  was  Ijring  at  anchor  belov  ibfl 
Independence.  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  flag  was  seen,  she  fired  a  gun  and  ran  np  tht 
American  flag.  Preparation  was  at  once  made  for  sailing,  and  wh«i  the  tide  serred, 
she  got  under  way.  The  Shannon  stood  immediately  down  the  bay,  followed  bj  the 
Chesapeake  under  a  press  of  sail. 

Every  elevated  spot  in  Boston  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea  was  erowdei 
with  anxious  spectators.  But  the  ship  proceeded  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  the  conflict 
eould  not  be  seen.  A  large  number  of  boats  sailed  out  to  witness  the  result,  and  brought 
back  the  melancholy  tidings,  that  when  the  smoke  of  the  cannonade  had  disf«rsed,  the 
English  colors  were  seen  flying  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  and  soon  after  both  vesseli 
standing  towards  Halifax.  The  suspense  that  ensued  for  more  than  a  fortnight  wis 
painful  in  the  extreme.  The  fate  of  no  one  was  known,  though  it  was  generally  anti- 
cipated from  the  intrepid  character  of  captain  Lawrence  that  he  had  fallen  a  maityr  id 
bis  country . 

Okiptain  Lawrence  was  first  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  he  refused  to  be  carried  bek>w 
until  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  grape-shot.  He  continued,  however,  to  issoe  his 
orders  from  the  cockpit ;  *  Fight  her  till  she  sinks— keep  the  gnns  going ;'  and  when 
told  that  the  enemy  had  carried  the  upper  deck,  he  sent  that  emphatic  and  memorable 
message,  *  Don't  give  up  the  ship.'  Wnen  apprized  of  the  unhapi^  issne,  he  exclaimed^ 
'  The  Shannon  was  whipped  when  IleA.' 

Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  close  of  the  action 
by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre.  He  was  delirious  for  a  long  period,  but  recovered  and^Feat 
to  England.  He  lived  long  enough  to  be  made  an  admiral,  but  within  a  year  or  two 
has  deceased.  He  was  a  generous  as  well  as  brave  officer,  and  never  would  havealkiw- 
ed  the  carnage  to  take  place  which  was  committed  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  af>er  her 
surrender,  had  he  been  aware  of  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  beliere^ 
that  he  was  wounded  while  stooping  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew 
whom  one  of  his  men  was  mangling,  his  memory  deserves  to  be  embahned,  as  well  faf 
Amerieans  as  by  his  countrymen. — B&tttm  AAn, 
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kundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  major  Groghan,  a  yoatli 
of  twenty-one.  The  force  of  the  assailants  was  estimated  at  about  four 
hundred  in  uniform,  and  as  many  Indians ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  their 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to  escape 
were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  loss  of  major 
Croghan  during  the  siege  was  one  killed  and  seyen  slightly  wounded. 
About  three  the  next  morning  the  British  sailed  down  the  river,  leaving 
behind  them  a  boat  containing  clothing  and  considerable  military  stores. 

By  the  exertions  of  commodore  Perry,  an  American  squadron  had  been 
fitted  out  on  lake  Erie  early  in  September.  It  consisted  of  nine  small 
vessels,  in  all  carrying  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron  had  also  been 
built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  commodore  Barclay.  It 
consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns.  Commodore  rerry, 
immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  adversary,  and  on  the  10th  of 
September  the  British  commander  left  the  harbor  of  Maiden  to  accept  the 
offer.  In  a  few  hours  the  wind  shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the  advan- 
tage. Perry,  forming  the  line  of  battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  words  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  *  Don't  give  up  the  ship.' 
Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels  proclaimed  the  animation  which  this  motto 
inspired.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced;  and  after  a  short  action  two 
of  the  British  vessels  surrendered,  and  the  rest  of  the  American  squadron 
now  joining  in  the  battle,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete. 
The  British  loss  was  forty-one  killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded,  of  which 
number  twenty-one  were  killed  and  sixty-two  wounded  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Lawrence,  whose  whole  complement  of  able-bodied  men  before  the 
action  was  about  one  hundred.  The  commodore  gave  intelligence  of  the 
victory  to  general  Harrison  in  these  words :  *  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours.     Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.' 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  the  territory  of 
Michigan  was  still  in  the  possession  of  colonel  Proctor.  The  next  move- 
ments were  against  the  British  and  Indians  at  Detroit  and  Maiden.  Ge- 
neral Harrison  had  previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  militia  on 
the  Sandusky  river;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  four  thousand  from 
Kentucky,  the  flower  of  the  state,  with  governor  Shelby  at  their  head,  arriv- 
ed at  his  camp.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Maiden.  On  the  27th  the  troops  were  received  on 
board,  and  reached  Maiden  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  British  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had  retreated  along 
the  Thames  towards  the  Moravian  villages,  together  with  Tecumseh's  In- 
dians, amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
proceed  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  armies  at  the  river  Thames,  and  the  British  army 
was  taken  by  the  Americans.  In  this  battle  Tecamseh  was  killed,  and 
the  Indians  fled.  The  British  loss  was  nineteen  regulars  killed,  and  fifty 
wounded,  and  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  American  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty.  Proctor  made  his  escape 
down  the  Thames. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  Harrii0D*»  army,  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
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British.  Preparations  wefe  now  made  for  snbduing  Upper  Canada,  anl 
taking  Montreal ;  but  owing  to  the  difRculties  attending  the  coDcentiatioa 
of  the  troops,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  want  of  vigor  in  the  coninianden« 
that  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkinson,  marching  to 
French  Mills,  there  encamped  for  the  winter.  This  abortive  issae  of  the 
campaign  occasioned  murmurs  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  it  have  never  been  fully  developed.  The  severest  censure  fell  upoo 
general  Armstrong,  who  was  secretary  of  war,  and  upon  general  Hampton. 
The  latter  soon  af\er  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  generd 
Izard  was  selected  to  command  the  post  at  Plattsburgh. 

Major-general  Harrison,commander-in-chief  of  the  eighth  military  district 
in  the  United  States,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  that  the  enemy  having 
been  driven  from  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army  under 
his  command  having  taken  possession  of  it,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
civil  government  of  the  territory  should  be  re-established,  and  the  former 
officers  resume  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  He  therefore  proclaimed, 
that  all  appointments  and  commissions  which  have  been  derived  from  Bri- 
tish officers  were  at  an  end  ;  that  the  citizens  were  restored  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by 
general  Hull  on  the  15th  of  Aug^ust,  1812 ;  and,  until  the  will  of  the  go- 
vernment should  be  known,  directed  that  all  persons  having  civil  offices  in 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation  of  Detroit, 
should  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertaining  to  their  <^ces  re- 
spectively. 

The  United  States  squadron,  chased  by  commodore  Hardy  with  a  supe- 
rior naval  force,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  New  London,  where 
the  decayed  and  feeble  state  of  the  forti6cations  afforded  a  precarious  de- 
fence. The  menacing  appearance  of  the  British  squadron  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  strong  probability  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed 
in  the  conflict,  which  had  been  long  expected,  produced  among  the  inhabi- 
tants the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  moment  of  alarm,  the  major- 
general  of  the  third  division,  and  the  brigadier-general  of  the  third  brigade, 
considered  themselves  justified,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in 
summoning  the  militia  to  their  assistance.  Governor  Smith,  of  Connecti- 
cut, approved  this  proceeding,  and  immediately  forwarded  supplies,  and 
adopted  measures  of  defence.  *  On  this  occasion,'  said  the  governor  to  the 
legislature,  *  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  became  my  duty 
to  pursue.  The  government  of  Connecticut,  the  last  to  invite  hostilities, 
should  be  the  first  to  repel  aggression.* 

The  Indians  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  the 
same  hostile  spirit  as  those  at  the  north-western.  They  had  been  visited 
by  Tecumsch,  and  by  his  eloquence  had  been  persuaded  that  the  Great 
Spirit  required  them  to  unite  and  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the  whites.  In 
the  fall  of  1812,  a  cruel  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
against  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  deneral  Jackson,  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into  the 
country  of  the  Indians.  Overawed  by  his  presence,  they  desisted  for  a 
time  from  hostility;  but,  after  his  return,  their  animosity  burst  forth  with 
increased  and  fatal  violence.  Dreading  their  cruelty,  about  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  sought  safety  in  fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensaw 
settlement.     Although  frequent  warnings  of  an  intended  attack  bad  been 
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lieiieflt  The  cession  made  by  Virgiiua,  the  preceding  year,  of  its  north- 
tvest  territory,  was  now  accepted  by  congress,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  Amo- 
the  confederation  was  completed.* 

The  result  of  the  kst  campaign  convinced  the  British  nation  that  Ame* 
could  not  be  subdued  by  force ;  and  led  to  a  change  of  administration 
•and  pacific  overtures.  Parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November,  1781 ; 
•and  though  the  speech  from  the  throne  still  breathed  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
and  answers  from  both  houses  were  procured  in  accordance  with  it,  yet 
not  long  after  the  recess,  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a  minority  in 
the  house  of  commons.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1782,  general  Conway 
moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying, '  that  the  war  on  the  continent  of 
-North  America  might  no  longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
of  reducing  that  country  to  obedience  by  force ;  and  expressing  their  hDpe, 
that  the  earnest  desire  and  diligent  exertion  to  restore  the  public  tranquil* 
lity,  of  which  they  had  received  his  majesty's  most  gracious  assurances, 
might,  by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded 
and  made  effectual;  to  which  great  end  his  majesty's  faithful  commons 
would  be  ready  to  five  their  utmost  assistance.'  This  motion  being  lost 
tj  a  single  vote  only,  was,  five  days  after,  renewed,  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, in  a  form  somewhat  different,  and  was  carried  ;  and  an  address  in 
pursuance  of  it  presented  to  tbe  king.  Not  yet  satisfied  with  the  triumph 
obtained  over  the  ministry,  and  considering  the  answer  of  the  king  not 
sufficiendy  explicit,  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March,  on  the 
motion  of  general  Conway,  declared,  that  all  those  who  should  advise,  or 
by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  America, 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their  king  and  country.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministry  longer  to  continue  in  power, 
and  on  the  19th  they  relinquished  their  places.  A  new  administration 
was  soon  after  formed — ^the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  and  the  earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  held  the  im- 
portant places  of  secretaries  of  state. 

Soon  after  their  appointment,  the  new  ministers  sent  a  Mr.  Oswald  to 
France,  to  sound  the  French  court,  as  well  as  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  subject 
of  peace.  In  a  conference  with  the  count  de  Vergennes,  Mr.  Oswald  was 
informed  that  the  French  court  were  disposed  to  treat  for  peace,  but  could 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  their  allies ;  and  the  count  expressed  a 
wish  that  Paris  might  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  entering  upon  this  im- 
portant business.  About  the  18th  of  April  the  British  agent  went  back  to 
London,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  returned  to  France  with  the  assent  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  treat  of  a  general  peace,  and  for  that  purpose  to  meet  at 
Paris. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  administration  was  to  appoint  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  commander-in-chief  in  America,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  to  authorize  admiral  Digby  and  himself  to  treat  for  peace. 
One  object  of  conferring  this  power  was  to  induce  congress  to  agree  to  a 
separate  treaty.  Sir  Ouy  Carleton  arrived  in  America  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  two  days  aflerwards  informed  general  Washington  that  he  and  admiral 
Digby  were  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  and  requested  a  passport  for  theii 
secretary  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  congress  on  the  subject.    A  copy 

^  MaishsH's  Lifo  of  Washington,  b.  iv.  chap.  8. 
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and  places  blockaded  by  admiral  Warren,  all  the  remaining  ports,  harbon^ 
bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets,  outlets,  islands,  and  sea-coasts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Black  Point,  on  Long  Island  sound,  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  prorince  of 
New  Brunswick,  to  be  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  the  blockade  proclaimed  by  the  British  of  the  whole  Atkntie 
coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  being  inct* 
pable  of  execution  by  any  adequate  force  actually  stationed  for  the  purpose, 
formed  no  lawful  prohibition  or  obstacle  to  such  neutral  and  friendly  vessels 
as  may  choose  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and  stricdy 
ordered  and  instructed  all  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States^ 
and  all  private  armed  vessels  commissioned  as  privateers,  or  with  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  not  to  interrupt,  detain,  or  molest  any  Tessels  be- 
longing to  neutral  powers,  bound  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  all  such  vessels 
all  the  aid  and  kind  offices  which  they  might  need  or  require. 

The  pacification  in  Europe  ofiered  to  the  British  a  large  disposable  force, 
both  naval  and  military,  and  with  it  the  means  of  giving  to  the  war  ia 
America  a  character  of  new  and  increased  activity  and  extent.  The  friends 
of  the  administration  anticipated  a  severer  conflict,  and  prepared  for  greater 
sacrifices  and  greater  sufierings.  Its  opposers,  where  difficulties  thickened 
and  danger  pressed,  were  encouraged  to  make  more  vigorous  efforts  to 
wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who,  they  asserted,  had  shown  them* 
selves  incompetent  to  hold  them.  The  president  deemed  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  line  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  called  on  the  executive 
of  several  states  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  a 
corps  of  ninety-three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  hostile  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  were  now  becoming 
vigorous  and  interesting.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  general  Brown,  who 
Ldd  been  assiduously  employed  in  disciplining  his  troops,  crossed  the  Nia- 
gara with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  took  possession,  without  oppo- 
sition, of  fort  Erie.  In  a  strong  position  at  Chippewa,  a  few  miles  distant, 
was  intrenched  an  equal  number  of  British  troops,  commanded  by  general 
Riall.  On  the  4th,  general  Brown  approached  their  works  :  and  the  next 
day,  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa,  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought,  which  compelled  the  British  to  retire  to  their  intrench  men  ts.  Ia 
this  action,  which  was  fought  with  great  judgment  and  coolness  on  both 
sides,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  four  hundred  men,  that  of  the 
British  was  upwards  of  five  hundred.  Soon  afterwards,  general  Riall, 
abandoning  his  works,  retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington.  Here  lieute- 
nant-general Drummond,  with  a  large  reinforcement,  joined  him,  and  as- 
suming the  command,  led  back  the  army  towards  the  American  camp.  On 
the  2dth  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  which  began  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  continued  until  midnight.  After  a  desperate  conflict  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Americans  left  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,  and  nearly  equal.  Grenerals  Brown 
and  Scott  having  both  been  severely  wounded,  the  command  devolved  up- 
on general  Ripley.  He  remained  a  few  hours  upon  the  hill,  collected  the 
wounded,  and  then  returned  unmolested  to  the  camp.    This  battle  was 
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18  mcd  by  a  dmnter  oae  from  Dr*  Franklin,  that  a  airailar  arrangemexH 
Bould  be  made  by  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  Americans  who  had  suf* 
sred  in  their  property  from  the  destruction  carried  on  by  the  British 
"oops.  This  point  was  therefore  ultimately  waved,  and  otl»er  difficulties 
eing  overcome,  a  provisional  treaty  was  agreed  to  on  the  90th  of  Novem- 
er ;  and  after  great  delay,  occasioned  by  the  streniiaus  endeavors  of  the 
oart  of  Madrid  W  procure  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  by  Great  Britain,  pre> 
minary  treaties  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  ^th  of  January,  1783, 
etween  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  intelligence  of  a  general  peace  reached  America 
y  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  ^  and  orders  were  immediately 
tsued,  recalling  all  armed  vessels  cruising  under  the  aathority  of  the  Uni* 
id  States.  Congress  soon  after  received  official  information  of  the  agree- 
lent  between  the  mimsters  of  the  Untted  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
f  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  preliminary  articles  between  Great 
Iritain  and  France^  and, on  the  11th  of  April,  they  issued  a  proclamatioa, 
eclaring  the  cessation  of  arms,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  agreed  upon 
stween  the  United  States  and  hts  Britannic  majesty,  and  onjoining  its 
Tict  observance.  On  the  19th  of  April,  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  Ame> 
can  army  by  the  commander^ n-chief,  precisely  eight  years  from  the  day 
r  the  first  effusion  of  blood  at  Lexington. 

The  indey>endence  of  the  United  Statiss  was  acknowledged  by  Sweden 
a  the  5th  of  February ;  by  Denmark,  on  the  26th  of  February ;  by  Spain, 
a  the  24th  of  March ;  and  by  Russia,  in  July ;  treatitss  of  amity  and  com- 
lerce  were  a^lso  concluded  with  each  of  those  powers.  On  the  8th  of 
ane,  general  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  go^mmors  of 
le  several  states  in  the  Union,  on  the  present  situation,  and  what  appeared 
»  him  the  wisest  policy,  of  the  United  States.  In  this  paternal  and  aflee- 
onate  letter  he  stated  kmr  things  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  ta 
leir  well-bein?,  and  even  to  their  existence,  as  an  independent  power : 
kn  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one  general  head ;  a  sacred  re- 
ard  to  public  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and 
le  previGdence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  among  the  people  of 
le  United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices 
nd  politics,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the 
eneral  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ad> 
aDtages  to  the  interest  of  the  community.' 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Itates  of  America  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  Sd  of  September,  by  David 
[artley,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  John  Adams, 
benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  en  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
revisions  of  the  treaty  attest  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  American  aegotia> 
>n,  as  well  as  the  liberal  feelings  which  actuated  the  British  ministry. 
%e  independence  of  the  United  States  was  fully  acknowledged.  The 
ight  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  ana  certain  facilities  in  the 
njo3rment  of  that  right,  were  secured  to  them  forever ;  and  territory  was 
eded  to  them  more  extensive  than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to  antici- 
ate  or  to  hope. 

In  December,  1782,  the  officers  ts€  the  American  army,  still  retained  in 
ervice  but  unemployed,  forwarded  to  congress  a  petition,  praying  that  all 
neais  which  were  due  to  them  might  be  dischaiged,  and  that,  instead  of 
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sail  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  troops  destined  for  the  attfldc  of  Wiub* 

ington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

A  body  of  five  thousand  of  them  having  landed,  an  action  was  fought  il 
Biadensburg,  six  miles  from  Washington.  Greneral  Winder  commanded 
the  whole  American  force ;  commodore  Barney  the  flotilla.  The  Britisk 
were  commanded  by  major-general  Ross  and  rear-admiral  Cockbam.  Tiie 
Americans  were  repulsed,  and  the  British  advanced  towards  the  capitaL 
A  body  of  militia  had  been  assembled  in  this  emergency ;  but  the  presideot 
and  heads  of  departments,  on  reviewing  the  force  brought  out  for  defence, 
despaired  of  success,  and  dispersed.  General  Ross,  at  the  head  of  about 
seven  hundred  men,  took  possession  of  Washington,  and  burned  the  capitoL 
or  senate-house,  the  president's  house,  and  public  offices,  the  arsenat  the 
navy  yard,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac.  The  loss  of  the  Britidi  in 
this  expedition  was  nearly  a  thousand  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing; 
the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  ten  or  twelve  killed,  and  thirty  or  for^ 
wounded.  Commodore  Barney's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  bimseU 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  paroUed  on  the  field 
of  battle  for  his  bravery.  The  capture  of  Washington  reflected  no  credit 
upon  those  by  whom  it  ought  to  have  been  defended ;  but  the  destruction 
of  the  national  edifices  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
invaders.  The  whole  civilized  world  exclaimed  against  the  act,  as  a  viola* 
tion  of  the  rules  of  modem  warfare.  The  capitals  of  most  of  the  European 
kingdoms  had  lately  been  in  the  power  of  an  enemy ;  but  in  no  instance 
had  the  conqueror  oeen  guilty  of  similar  conduct.  The  act  was  also  aa 
impolitic  as  it  was  barbarous;  it  naturally  excited  an  indignant  spirit 
throughout  the  republic,  and  led  its  inhabitants  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
exerting  all  their  faculties  to  overcome  the  ravagers  of  their  country. 

After  the  capture  of  Washington,  the  British  army  re-embarked  on  board 
the  fleet  in  the  Patuxent,  and  admiral  Cockbum  moved  down  that  river, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeake.  On  the  29th  of  August  the  corporation 
of  Alexandria  suomitted  to  articles  of  capitulation,  and  the  city  was  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  British.  On  the  11th  of  September  the  British  admiral  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  founeen  miles  from  Baltimore,  with 
a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports  amounting  to  fifty  sail.  The  next 
day  six  thousand  troops  were  landed  at  North  point,  and  commenced  their 
march  towards  the  city.  In  this  march,  when  the  foremost  ranks  were 
harassed  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  wood,  major-general  Ross  was  mortally 
wounded.  A  battle  was  fought  on  this  day.  The  American  forces,  the 
militia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat ;  the  British,  however,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  the  city,  retired  to  their  shipping  during  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  September. 

On  the  ocean,  the  Essex,  commanded  by  captain  Porter,  after  a  bloody 
combat,  struck  to  a  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose  united  force 
was  much  superior.  The  American  sloop  Peacock  captured  the  Epervier, 
of  equal  force.  The  sloop  Wasp,  commanded  by  captain  Blakely,  capture 
ed  the  Reindeer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  cruise,  sunk  the  Avon,  both 
of  superior  force.  She  made  several  other  prizes,  but  never  returned  into 
port ;  she  probably  foundered  at  sea. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  unnecessary  and  disgraceful  war,  the  more  de« 
testabb  when  contemplated  as  a  series  of  human  sacrifices  for  the  preser- 
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in  the  arduous  struggle,  were  strongly  urged,  and  the  government  had 
neither  resources  nor  power  to  satisfy  or  to  silence  them.  The  federal 
head  had  no  separate  or  exclusive  fund.  The  members  of  congress  depend- 
ed on  the  states  which  they  respectively  represented,  even  for  their  own 
maintenance,  and  money  for  national  purposes  could  only  be  obtained  by 
requisitions  on  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy.  On  them  it  be- 
came necessary  immediately  to  call  for  funds  to  discharge  the  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  which 
the  government  had  been  compelled  to  contract.  The  legislatures  of  the 
different  states  received  these  requisitions  with  respect,  listened  to  the 
monitory  warnings  of  congress  with  deference,  and  with  silent  and  inactive 
acquiescence.  Their  own  situation,  indeed,  was  full  of  embarrassment 
The  wealth  of  the  country  had  been  totally  exhausted  during  the  revolution. 
Taxes  could  not  be  collected,  because  there  was  no  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  little  personal  property  which  had  not  been,  and  the  land 
which  could  not  be,  destroyed  ;  and  commerce,  though  preparing  to  burst 
from  its  thraldom,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  restore  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  country  its  exchangeable  value.  The  states  owed  each  a  heavy 
debt  for  local  services  rendered  during  the  revolution,  for  which  it  was 
bound  to  provide,  and  each  had  its  own  domestic  government  to  support. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  each  state  was  anxious 
to  retain  for  its  own  benefit  the  small  but  rising  revenue  derived  from 
foreign  commerce ;  and  that  the  custom-houses  in  each  commercial  city 
were  considered  as  the  most  valuable  sources  of  income  w^hich  the  states 
possessed.  Each  state,  therefore,  made  its  own  regulations,  its  tariff,  and 
tonnage  duties,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  different  states  clashed 
with  each  other ;  one  nation  became  more  favored  than  another  under  the 
■ame  circumstances ;  and  one  state  pursued  ft  system  injurious  to  the  in* 
terests  of  another.  Hence  the  confidence  of  foreign  countries  was  destroy* 
ed  ;  and  they  would  not  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  confede- 
rated government,  while  they  were  not  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
feneral  decay  of  trade,  the  rise  of  imported  merchandise,  the  fall  of  pro* 
uce,  and  an  uncommon  decrease  of  the  value  of  lands,  ensued. 
The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  continually  on  the  increase  ;  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  was  most  felt,  an  insurrection  of  a  serious  character 
was  the  consequence.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  the  populace 
assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
state,  and,  choosing  Daniel  Shays  their  leader,  demanded  that  the  collection 
of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  legislature  should  authorize  the 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  circulation.  Two  bodies  of  militia, 
drawn  from  those  parts  of  the  state  where  disaffection  did  not  prevail, 
were  immediately  despatched  against  them,  one  under  the  command  of 
general  Lincoln,  the  other  of  general  Shepard.  The  disaffected  were  dis- 
persed with  less  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehended,  and,  abandoning 
their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  proffered  indemnity  of  the  government. 
The  time  at  length  came  when  the  public  mind  gave  tokens  of  being 
prepared  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  general  government — an 
occurrence  the  necessity  of  which  had  long  been  foreseen  by  Washington 
and  most  of  the  distinguished  patriots  of  that  period.  Evil  had  accumu- 
lated upon  evil,  till  the  ma9s  became  too  oppressive  to  be  endured,  and  the 
voice  of  the  nation  cried  out  for  reliof.    Tne  first  decisive  measures  pro- 
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exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Americans,  they  were  compelled  to  8iip> 
render.  The  loss  of  the  gun-boats  left  no  means  of  watching  the  moTe- 
laents  of  the  enemy,  or  of  ascertainmg  where  the  landing  would  be  made. 
Orders  were  given  for  increased  vigilance  at  every  post ;  the  people  of 
color  were  formed  into  a  battalion ;  the  offer  of  the  sanitarians  to  volunteer, 
en  condition  of  a  pardon  for  previous  ofiences,  if  they  conducted  themselves 
with  bravery  and  fidelity,  was  accepted.  General  Jackson,  after  applying 
to  the  legislature  to  suspend  the  act  of  habeas  corpusy  and  finding  that  they 
were  consuming  these  extreme  moments  in  discussion,  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  from  that  moment  his  means  became  more  commensurate  with 
the  weight  of  responsibility  he  had  to  sustain. 

On  the  22d  the  British,  having  landed,  took  a  position  near  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles  below  the  city.  In  the  evening  of 
the  2dd,  general  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  their 
camp.  They  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  fought 
with  a  bravery  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  assailants.  Satisfied  with  th« 
advantage  first  gained,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position 
four  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  supported  it  by  batteries  erected  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  28th  of  December,  and  the  1st  of 
January,  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  upon  these  fortifica- 
tions by  the  English.  In  the  mean  time  both  armies  had  received  rein- 
forcements ;  and  general  Sir  £.  Packenham,  the  British  commander,  r^ 
solved  to  exert  all  his  strength  in  a  combined  attack  upon  the  American 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  With  almost  incredible  industry,  he 
caused  a  canal,  leading  from  a  creek  emptying  ilself  into  lake  Borgne  to 
the  main  channel  of  3ie  Mississippi,  to  he  dug,  that  he  might  remove  a 
part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to  that  river.  On  the  7th  of  January,  from 
the  movements  observed  in  the  British  camp,  a  speedy  attack  was  antici- 
pated. This  was  made  early  on  the  8th.  The  British  troops,  formed  in 
a  close  column  of  about  sixty  men  in  front,  the  men  shouldering  flieir  mus- 
kets, all  carrying  fascines,  and  some  with  ladders,  advanced  towards  the 
American  fortifications,  from  whence  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 
column,  which  continued  to  advance,  until  the  musketry  of  the  troops  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  joined  with  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  began  to 
make  an  impression  on  it  which  soon  threw  it  into  confusion. 

For  some  time  the  British  ofiicers  succeeded  in  animating  the  courage  of 
their  troops,  making  them  advance  obliquely  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  fire 
of  a  battery,  every  discharge  from  which  opened  the  column,  and  mowed 
down  whole  files,  which  were  almost  instantaneously  replaced  by  new 
troops  coming  up  close  after  the  first ;  but  these  also  shared  the  same  fate, 
nnti)  at  last,  after  twenty-five  minutes'  continual  firing,  through  which  a 
few  platoons  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  column  entirely  broke, 
and  part  of  the  troops  dispersed,  and  ran  to  take  shelter  among  the  bushes 
on  the  right.  The  rest  retired  to  the  ditch  where  they  had  been  when 
first  perceived,  four  hundred  yards  from  the  American  lines.  There  the 
officers  with  some  difificulty  rallied  their  troops,  and  again  drew  them  up 
for  a  second  attack,  the  soldiers  having  laid  down  their  knapsacks  at  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  that  they  might  be  less  encumbered.  And  now,  for  the 
aeeond  time,  the  column,  recruited  with  the  troops  that  formed  the  reai» 
advanced.  Again  it  was  received  with  the  same  galling  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  Ull  it  at  last  broke  again,  and  retired  in  the  utmoat  confosion 
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ikeiT  disclosure.  The  divisions  in  the  convention  proved  the  foundation 
of  many  a  subsequent  struggle.  At  length  a  constitution  was  agreed  on, 
which,  after  being  reported  to  congress,  was  submitted  for  ratification  to 
conventions  held  in  the  respective  states.  This  constitution  difiers,  in 
many  important  particulars,  from  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and,  by  its 
regulations,  connects  the  states  more  closely  together,  under  a  general  and 
supreme  government,  composed  of  three  departments,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial ;  and  invested  with  powers  essential  to  its  being  respected, 
both  by  foreign  nations  and  the  states  whose  interest  it  was  designed  to 
secure.  The  provisions  and  characteristics  of  this  interesting  and  impor- 
tant political  code,  will  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled  in  another  department  of  our  work. 

As  that  party  which  was  desirous  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  the  most  anxious  for  the  formation  of  this  system,  and  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  its  adoption,  it  almost  naturally  followed  that 
the  administration  of  it  was  committed  to  their  hands.  This  party,  which 
might,  from  their  opinions,  have  been  denominated  nationalists,  or,  in  more 
modern  phraseology,  centralists,  acquired  the  name  of  federalists,  while 
the  appellation  of  anti-federalists  was  given  to  their  antagonists.  The  lat- 
ter, ardently  attached  to  freedom,  imagined  that  rulers,  possessing  such 
extensive  sway,  such  abundant  patronage,  and  such  independent  tenure  of 
office,  would  become  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in  the  end  arrogant 
and  tyrannical.  The  former,  equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  national 
Kberty,  contended  that  to  preserve  it  an  energetic  government  was  neces- 
sary. They  described,  with  powerful  effect,  the  evils  actually  endured 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  confederation,  and  demanded  that  a  trial  at 
least  should  be  made  of  the  remedy  proposed. 

In  eleven  states,  a  majority,  though  in  some  instances  a  small  one,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution.  Provision  was  then 
made  for  the  election  of  the  officers  to  compose  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments.  In  the  highest  station,  the  electors,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  placed  the  illustrious  Washington ;  and  to  the  office  of  vice-president, 
by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  they  elevated  John  Adams,  who,  in  stations 
less  conspicuous,  had,  with  equal  patriotism,  rendered  important  services 
to  his  country.  On  the  2dd  of  April  the  president  elect  arrived  at  New 
York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  conducted 
with  military  honors,  through  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the 
apartments  provided  for  him.  Here  he  received  the  salutations  of  foreign 
ministers,  public  bodies,  political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of  distinc- 
tion, who  pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to  express 
their  joy  at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  confidence  of  all,  at  the  head  of 
the  American  republic.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  president  was  inaugu- 
rated. Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the 
senate  chamber,  in  the  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who 
attested  their  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  returned  to  the 
senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 

The  same  disinterested  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  the  general,  was 
shown  in  the  president.  Having,  at  his  entrance  on  the  military  service, 
renounced  every  pecuniary  compensation,  he  now  '  declined  any  share  in* 
tbe  personal  emoluments  which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  executive  department ;'  and  requested  that  the  pecu* 
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Te  Denm  was  mng  at  New  Orleans,  and  eTeiy  ^temmistntion  of  graCftiidr 
fhanifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  generally.  The  state  of  Loo* 
isiana  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  several  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  de* 
fence,  and  omitted  general  Jackson,  in  consequence  of  his  having  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities  and  proclaimed  martial  law. 

Although  the  results  of  the  war  had  been  honorable  to  the  American 
arms,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  states  were 
onceasingly  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The  governor 
of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general  court  of  that  state ;  the  legialalura 
of  Connecticut  was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-annual  session ;  and  the 
legislature  of  Rhode  Island  also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies 
met,  what  should  be  done  in  this  unexampled  state  of  afiairs  became  a 
subject  of  most  solemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert 
in  action,  the  le^slature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a  '  conference,'  by  dele* 
gates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  Ensland  states,  and  of  any  other 
states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure.  Their  resolution  for  this  purposet 
and  the  circular  letter  accompanying  it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to  be 
assigned  to  these  delegates  was  merely  to  devise  and  recommend  to  the 
litates  measures  for  their  security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as  w^e 
*  not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligations  as  members  of  the  Unkm.' 

The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to  by  several  states,  and  the  dele* 
gates  appointed  in  pursuance  of  it  met  at  Hartford,  on  the  Idth  of  December 
following.  The  convention  recommended,  1.  That  the  states  they  repre- 
sent take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *  forcible  draoflhts,  con- 
scriptions, or  impressments,  not  authorized  hy  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.'  2.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to  the  govonment  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby 
the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  take  upon  themselves  the  defence 
of  their  temtory  against  the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
lazes  collected  within  the  states  tie  appropriated  to  this  ohject.  3.  That 
the  several  governors  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ  the  military  force 
under  their  command  in  assistingany  state  requesting  it,  to  repel  the  in- 
vasions of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That  several  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recarrence 
of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  repre- 
sent for  adoption  either  by  the  states'  legislatures,  or  by  a  convention  chosen 
by  the  people  of  each  state.  Liastly,  That  if  the  application  of  these  states 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace 
should  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defence  of  these  states  b^stili  neglected, 
it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  to  appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston,  in 
June,  with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  mo- 
mentous may  require.  The  effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  the  public 
mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  was  alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The 
very  proposal  to  call  a  convention,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men 
delegated  to  that  trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  inspire 
confidence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body  upon  the  national 
councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  afWr  the  adjoomipent  of 
the  convention  and  the  publication  of  their  report,  an  act  passed  both  houses 
of  the  national  legisktnre,  and  received  the  signature  of  the  president, 
«athorixing  and  requiring  him  to  'raceire  into  ^  servicci  of  tlia  United 
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Daring  the  year  1700,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  war  whicbi  for  sere^ 
tal  years,  had  raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  state  of  (Georgia. 
Piacific  overtures  were  also  made  to  the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Scioto  and  the  Wabash.  These  being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen 
baodred  men,  commanded  by  general  Harmer,  was  despatched  against 
them.  Two  battles  were  fought  near  Chillicothe,  in  Ohio,  between  sue- 
cesaiTe  detachments  from  this  army  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter 
Were  Tictorious.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  they  continued  to  make 
more  yigorous  attacks  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  which  suffered  all  the 
distressing  calamities  of  an  Indian  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  was  completed  the  first  census  or  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  They  amounted  to  three  millions 
nine  hundred  twen^-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  which 
number  six  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  were 
•laves*  The  revenue,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury* 
nmouoted  to  four  millions  seven  hundrea  and  seventy-one  thousand  dollars ;. 
the  enorts  to  about  nineteen,  and  the  imports  to  about  twenty  millions.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  began  at  this  period 
to  be  visible.  The  establishment  of  a  firm  and  regular  government,  and 
confidence  in  the  men  whom  they  had  chosen  to  administer  it,  gave  an 
impulse  to  their  exertions  which  bore  them  rapidly  forward  in  the  career 
of  prosperity. 

t^ursuant  to  the  authcMrity  contained  in  the  several  acta  on  the  subject  of 
ft  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  district  of  ten 
miles  square  for  this  purpose  was  fixed  on,  comprehending  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Potomac,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown* 
A  city  was  laid  out,  and  the  sales  which  took  place  produced  funds  for 
carrvmg  on  the  necessary  public  buildings. 

Tne  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  thosepowers  with  whom  the  United 
States  had  the  most  extensive  relations.  The  French  people  regarded  the 
Americans  as  their  brethren,  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  ;  and 
when  the  kings  of  Europe,  dreading  the  estauishment  of  republicanism  in 
her  borders,  assembled  in  arms  to  restore  monarchy  to  France,  they  looked 
•cross  the  Atlantic  for  sympathy  and  assistance.  The  new  government, 
recalling  the  minister  whom  the  king  had  apoointed,  despatched  the  citizen 
Clenet,  of  ardent  temper  and  a  zealous  republican,  to  supply  his  place.  In 
April,  1793,  be  arrived  at  Charleston,  in  South  Caroiinar  where  he  waa 
received  by  the  governor  and  the  citizens,  in  a  manner  expressive  of  their 
warm  attachment  to  his  country,  and  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  change 
of  her  institutions.  Flattered  by  his  reception,  and  presuming  that  the  na* 
tion  and  the  government  were  actuated  l^  similar  feelings,  he  imdertook 
to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in  that  port,  enlisting  men, 
and  giving  commissions  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  on  nations  with 
whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace ;  captured  vessels  were  breoght 
into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France  assumed,  under  the  authority  of  llL. 
Genet,  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize 
their  sale.  The  declaration  of  war  made  by  France  against  Great  Britain 
and  HoUand  reached  the  United  States  eariy  in  the  same  month.  The 
president,  regarding  the  situation  of  these  states,  issued  his  proclamation  of 
neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.  In  July,  he  requested  the  recall  of  M.  Oe<» 
net,  who  was  soon  afterwarda  lecaUed,  and  sncceeded  1^  IL  Fmchetr 
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the  others  had  proted  abortiye ;  and  that  thete  was  sonlK  reason  to  beBfW 
they  were  held  by  the  dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to  extort  ffooi 
the  United  States  a  degrading  treaty.  The  president  observed,  thtt  the 
considerations  which  render^  it  unnecessary  and  unimportant  to  com- 
mence hostile  operations  on  the  pert  of  the  United  States  were  now  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  with  Great  Brkain,  which  opened  the  prospect  of  an 
active  and  Tamable  trade  of  their  citizens  within  the  range  of  the  Algerioe 
cruisers ;  and  recommended  to  congress  the  consideration  of  an  act  de- 
claring the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  and  of  such  provisions  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  prose- 
cution of  it  to  a  successful  issue.  A  committee  of  congress,  to  whom  was 
referred  a  bill '  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Algerine  cruisers,'  after  a  statement  of  facts,  concluded  theii 
report  by  expressing  their  united  opinion,  *  that  the  dey  of  Algiers  considers 
his  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  at  an  end,  and  is  waging  war  with 
them  ;'  and  in  March  war  was  declared  against  the  Algerines. 

An  expedition  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Bainbridge.  The  squadron  in  advance  on  that 
service,  under  commodore  Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  seeking  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  then  cruising 
in  that  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships,  one  of  them  com- 
'  manded  by  the  Algerine  admiral.  The  American  commander,  after  this 
demonstration  of  skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where 
he  readily  obtained  peace^  m  the  stipulated  terms  of  which  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States  were  particularly  consuked  by  a  perpetuat 
relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of  all  pretensions  to  tribute  fron 
them.  The  impressions  thus  made,  strengthened  by  subsequent  transac- 
tions with  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
hrger  force  which  followed  under  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  judi- 
cious precautionary  arrangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afibroed  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable  portion  of  American 
commerce  which  passes  within  reach  of  the  Sarbary  cruisers. 

President  Madison,  in  his  message  to  the  conmss  of  1816,  haviiM|  ad- 
Terted  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  to  that  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain,  said,  ne  had  the  '  satisfaction  to  state,  generally,  that  they  ^main- 
ed  in  amity  with  foreign  powers.'  He  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  posture 
of  afiairs  with  Algiers  at  that  moment  was  not  known ;  hot  that  the  dey 
had  found  a  pretext  for  complaining  of  a  violsition  of  the  last  treaty,  and 
presenting  as  the  alternative  war  or  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  which 
stipulated,  among  other  things,  an  annual  tribute.  *  The  answer,'  says  the 
president,  *  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  United  States  preferred 
war  to  tribute,  required  his  recognition  and  observance  of  the  treaty  last 
made,  which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of  our  captured  citizens. 
The  result  of  the  answer  had  not  been  received.  Should  he  renew  his 
warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection  it  will  find  in  our  na- 
Tal  force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  other  Barbery  states 
<mr  afiairs  have  undergone  no  change.  With  reference  to  the  aborigines 
of  our  own  country,'  he  continues,  '  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits 
appear  also  disposed  to  remain  in  peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases 
of  lands  have  been  made,  particularly  favorable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of 
our  frontier  settlements   as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation 
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fcmocratic  party,  however,  exclaimed  in  intemperate  kngoage  against  most 
•f  the  stipulations  it  contained ;  and  the  partisans  of  France  swelled  the 
cry  of  condemnation. 

Fahlic  meetings  were  held  in  rarioas  parts  of  the  Union,  at  which  reso* 
lutions  were  passed,  expressing  warm  disapprobation  of  the  treaty,  and  ait 
earnest  wish  that  the  president  woald  withhold  his  ratification.  General 
Washington,  believing  that  an  adjustment  of  differences  would  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  treaty  before  him  was  the  best 
that  could,  at  that  time,  be  obtained,  gave  it  his  assent,  in  defiance  of  popu-* 
lar  clamor,  and  issued  his  proclamation  stating  its  ratification,  and  declaring 
it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

A  resolution  moved  in  the  house  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  carry  the  British  treaty  into  effect,  excited  among  the  members  the 
strongest  emotions,  and  gave  rise  to  speeches  highly  argumentative,  elo- 

auent,  and  animated.  The  debate  was  protracted  until  the  people  took  up 
le  subject.  In  their  respective  corporations  meetings  were  held,  the 
strength  of  parties  was  fully  tried,  and  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  great 
majority  were  disposed  to  rally  around  the  executive.  Innumerable  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  congress,  praying  them  to  make  the  requisite  ap- 
propriations. Unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  consequences  of 
lesisting  the  public  will,  they  yieldea  to  this  call. 

Daring  the  year  1795,  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain 
And  with  the  regency  of  Algiers. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  had  witnessed  several  changes  in  theimpoi^ 
cant  offices  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  JefilersoD 
resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Rand<4plu 
On  the  last  day  of  January,  1795,  Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1794,  general  Knox  resigned  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war,  and  colonel  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
In  August,  Mr.  Randolph  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  president,  and 
having  in  consequence  retired  from  the  administration,  Mr.  Pickering  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  department  of  state,  and  James  M'Henry,  of 
Maryland,  was  made  secretary  of  war.  No  one  of  the  republican  party 
being  now  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  departments,  many  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party  withdrew  their  support  from  the  administration ;  but  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  president  experi- 
enced not  the  slightest  abatement. 

The  conduct  adopted  by  France  towards  the  American  republic  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  vexation.  M.  Fauchet  charged  the  administration  with 
sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  allies  of  the  United  States,  with  partiality  for 
their  former  foes,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  course  more  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Morris,  the  minister  to  Paris,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  those  in  power,  was  recalled  at  their  request,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Being  an  ardent  republican,  he  was  received  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  by  the  convention,  who  decreed  that  the  flags 
of  the  two  republics,  entwined  together,  should  be  suspended  in  the  legis- 
lative hall,  as  a  mark  of  their  eternal  union  and  friendship.  M.  Adet  was 
appointed  soon  after  to  succeed  M.  Fauchet.  He  brought  with  him  the 
colors  of  France,  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  convention  to  present  to 
ths  congreis  of  the  United  States.    But  France  ieq[ttii6d  more  tlu»  pro* 
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all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  retarn  for  this  concession,  eangrem 
proTided,  that,  after  paying  a  debt  to  Greorgia  and  indemnifying  certain 
claimants,  ^re  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  lying 
within  the  state  shall  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  East 
Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the  re- 
Tolted  Spanish  colonies.  The  leader  of  this  expedition  styled  himself 
*  Citizen  Gre^or  McGregor,  brififadier-general  of  the  armies  of  the  united 
provinces  of  New  Grenada  ancLVenezuela,  and  general-in-chief,  employed 
to  liberate  the  provinces  of  both  the  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America.'  The  persons  that  combined 
for  this  purpose  took  possession  of  Amelia  island,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Mary's  river,  near  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  president, 
apprized  of  this  transaction,  ordered  an  expedition,  consisting  of  naval  and 
land  forces,  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  to  occupy  the  island.  A  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  J.  D.  Henley,  with  troops  under  the  command  of 
James  Banhead,  arrived  off  Amelia  island  on  the  226.  of  December,  and 
the  next  day  took  possession  of  it,  hoisting  the  American  flag  at  Feman- 
dina.  The  president,  in  a  message  to  congress  relative  to  the  capture, 
observed  :  '  In  expelling  these  adventurers  from  these  posts  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  any  conquest  from  Spain,  or  to  injure,  in  any  degree,  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.'  The  real  reason  of  the  measure  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  invasion  interfered  with  endeavors  which  were  then  making 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  from 
the  Spaniards. 

In  the  following  year  the  Union  received  the  accession  of  another  state, 
that  of  Illinois.  At  the  time  of  its  admission,  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  granted  to  the  state  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of  every 
township  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  United  States'  lands  lying  within  the  state  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  of  which  one-sixth  part  must  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.  The  constitution  happily  provides  that  no  more  slaves  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  state.  In  1819,  the  Alabama  territory  was  admitted 
as  a  state  into  the  Union  ;  and  the  Arkansaw  territory  was,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  erected  into  a  territorial  government.  In  the  following  year  the 
district  of  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  formed  into  a  distinct 
state,  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

During  this  year  the  American  congress  did  themselves  honor  by  pro- 
viding more  eflectualJy  against  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.  The  enact- 
ment declared,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  of  the  ship's 
company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  or  any 
person  whatever  being  of  the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
owned  by,  or  navigated  for,  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  on 
foreign  shore  seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service  or  labor  by 
the  laws  either  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy  or  forcibly  bring  or  receive  him  on 
board  with  such  intent,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and  on  convktion 
shall  sufier  death. 

A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  was  concluded  at  Washington, 
February  S2,  I819»  between  Spain  and  the  Unittd  States.     In  lk«  vi 
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United  States  until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.' 
The  American  minister  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  a  written  mandate,  to 
quit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic.  Besides  other  hostile  indica- 
tions, American  vessels  were  captured  wherever  found ;  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  their  wanting  a  document,  with  which  the  treaty  of  commerce 
nad  been  uniformly  understood  to  dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prizes. 

In  consequence  of  this  serious  state  of  the  relations  with  France,  the 
president,  by  proclamation,  summoned  congress  to  meet  on  the  15th  of 
June ;  when,  in  a  firm  and  dignified  speech,  he  stated  the  great  and  unpro* 
Toked  outrages  of  the  French  government.  Having  mentioned  a  disposi- 
tion indicated  in  the  executive  directory  to  separate  the  people  of  America 
from  their  government,  *  such  attempts,'  he  added,  *  ought  to  be  repelled 
with  a  decision  which  shall  convince  France  and  all  the  world  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense 
of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence, 
and  regardless  of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest.'  He  expressed, 
however,  his  wish  for  an  accommodation,  and  his  purpose  of  attempting  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  congress  to  provide 
effectual  measures  of  defence. 

To  make  a  last  efibrt  to  obtain  reparation  and  security,  three  envoys  ex- 
traordinary were  appointed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  general  Pinckney. 
These  ambassadors  also  the  directory  refused  to  receive.  They  were, 
however,  addressed  by  persons  verbally  instructed  by  Talleyrand,  the  mi- 
nister of  foreign  relations,  to  make  proposals.  In  explicit  terms,  these  un- 
oflicial  agents  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money  before  any  negotiation  could 
be  opened.     To  this  insulting  demand  a  decided  negative  was  given. 

When  these  events  were  known  in  the  United  States  they  excited  gene- 
al  indignation.  The  spirit  of  party  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France  was  declared  by  congress  to  be  no  longer  in  force ; 
and  authority  was  given  for  capturing  armed  French  vessels.  Provision 
was  made  for  raising  immediately  a  small  regular  army,  and,  in  case  events 
should  render  it  expedient,  for  augmenting  it.  A  direct  tax  and  additional 
internal  duties  were  laid.  To  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
president  Adams,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  senate,  appointed 
George  Washington.  He  consented,  but  with  great  reluctance,  to  accept 
the  office,  declaring,  however,  that  he  cordially  approved  the  measures  of 
the  government. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations  appears  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Insurgente,  which  was  in  a  short  period  after  so  signally 
beaten  by  an  American  frigate.  The  schooner  Retaliation,  lieutenant- 
commandant  Bainbridge,  being  deluded  into  the  power  of  this  vessel,  was 
captured  and  carried  into  Guadaloupe.  Several  other  United  States  armed 
Tessels  were  in  company  with  the*Retaliation,  and  pursued  by  the  French 
squadron,  but  were  probably  saved  from  capture  by  the  address  of  lieute- 
nant  Bainbridge,  who,  being  asked  by  the  French  commodore  what  was 
the  force  of  the  vessels  chased,  exaggerated  it  with  so  much  adroitness  as 
to  induce  him  to  recall  his  ships.  The  Constellation  went  to  sea  under  the 
command  of  captain  Truxton.  In  February,  1799,  he  encountered  the  In- 
surgente, and,  after  a  close  action  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  compelled 
her  to  strike.    The  rate  of  the  Constellation  was  thirty-two  guns,  that  of 
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two  houses  of  congress,  that  it  was  scarcely  known  beyond  its  walls  that 
tuch  a  question  was  agitated,  before  it  was  decided.  When,  howeTer,  it 
came  to  be  generally  known  what  principles  had  been  advanced,  what 
votes  had  been  given,  with  what  ardor  and  vehemence  the  advocates  of 
slavery  had  ucged  their  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  justice,  the  reason, 
and  good  sense  of  congress,  but  upon  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  fears,  by  kow  slender  a  majority  a  measure  had  been  checked,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  American  liberty,  would 
have  been  productive  of  incalculable  and  interminable  mischiefs,  it  excited 
a  feeling  of  universal  surprise  and  alarm.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
many  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  liberal  ideas,  who  delighted  in  appro- 
jpriating  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  republicans,  suffered  their 
jealousy  of  the  interference  of  the  congress  in  the  internal  goverment  of  an 
individual  state  to  engage  them  on  the  side  of  the  perpetuators  of  slavery. 
Jefferson,  who  prided  himself  in  being  the  devotea  friend  of  liberty,  thus 
expresses  himself:  'The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  states  afflicted  with 
this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom 
and  a  dagger  ?  For,  if  congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  within  the  states,  it  will  be  but  another  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free.  Are  we  then  to  see 
again  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  confederacies  ?  to  wage  another  Peio- 
ponnesian  w^r  to  settle  the  ascendency  between  them  ?  Or  is  this  the 
locsin  of  mei^ly  a  servile  war  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  not,  I  hope, 
by  ym  or  me.  Surely  they  will  parley  awhile,  and  give  us  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way.**'  The  consequence  of  this  combination  was  the  passing  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  in  the  next  session  of  the  congress,  with- 
out the  restricting  clause. 

Nq  circumstances  of  particular  interest  in  the  transactions  of  the  general 
goven^raent  occurred  till  the  year  1824,  when  articles  of  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  ^ve-trade  were  subscribed  at  London  by  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  the  first  article,  the  commanders  and  com- 
missioned officers  of  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  duly  author- 
ized by  their  respective  governments  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
^Jnerica,  and  the  West  Indies,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave.-trade,  are 
eppowered,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  detain,  exaoiine,  capture,  and 
disliver  over  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  some  competent  tribunal,  any 
ship  or  vessel  conoemed  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  the 
flag  of  the  other. 

in  the  spring  of  this  year  a  convention  was  also  concluded  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  emperor  of  Russia.  By  the  third  article 
of  this  convention  it  was  agreed,  *  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
states,  any  establishment  i^n  the  northern  [novth-west]  coast  of  America, 
nor  in  any  of  the  islands  ludiacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  ininutes  of  north  latitude  ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall 
be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia* 
«onth  of  the  same  parallel.' 

This  year  is  signalized  in  American  history 4>y  the  ^isit  of  the  Tenerable 
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e,  without  looking  up  to  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  univerae,  and  im- 
i£  his  blessing*  May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of  virtue  and 
Dess !  In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that  wisdom  and  magna- 
y«  that  constancy  and  self-government,  which  adorned  the  great  cha- 
'  whose  name  it  bears,  be  forever  held  in  veneration  !  Here,  and 
ghout  our  country,  may  simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion, 
sh  forever !' 

this  period  a  presidential  election  again  occurred.  From  the  time  of 
loption  of  the  constitution,  the  republican  party  had  been  gradually 
ising  in  numbers.  The  two  parties  being  now  nearly  equal,  the  con- 
ispired  both  with  uncommon  ardor.  The  federalists  supported  Mr- 
is  and  general  Pinckney ;  the  republicans,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  colonel 
The  two  latter  received  a  smalt  majority  of  the  electoral  votes ;  and 
sy  received  also  an  equal  number,  the  selection  of  one  of  them  to  be 
lent  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives*  After  thirty-five 
,  during  which  the  nation  felt  intense  solicitude,  Mr.  Jefferson  vnoi 
n.  Colonel  Burr  received  the  votes  of  the  federalists,  and  lost,  in 
quence,  the  confidence  of  his  former  friends.  By  the  provisions  of 
3nstitution  he  became,  of  course,  vice-president, 
second  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  was  completed 
)01.  They  amounted  to  five  millions  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  having  in  ten  years  increased  nearly 
lillien  four  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same  number  of  years  the  ex«' 
increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  millions,  and  the  revenue  from 
nillions  seven  hundred  seventy-one  thousand,  to  twelve  millions  nina 
red  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  rapid  advance  in  the  care*er 
>spenty  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  is  to  be  attributed 
ipally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which,  securing  equal  privile* 
>  all,  gave  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  all  free  scope  and  full 
iragement 

1802,  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  was  for- 
r  a  portion  of  the  north-western  territory,  for  the  government  of  which, 
87,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  continental  congress.     In  thirty 

from  its  first  settlement,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  exceeded  half 
lion.  The  state  of  Tennessee,  which  was  previously  a  part  of  North 
ina,  and  which  lies  between  that  state  and  the  river  Mississippi,  had 
admitted  in  1796. 

e  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  conceded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
^d  States  by  Spain,  and  necessary  to  the  people  of  the  western  country, 
until  this  period,  been  freely  enjoyed.  In  October,  the  chief  ofilcer 
at  city  prohibited  the  exercise  of  it  in  future.  This  violation  of  a 
m  engagement  produced,  throughout  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
nant  clamor  and  violent  commotion.     In  congress  a  proposition  was 

to  take  possession  by  force  of  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana ;  but 
re  pacific  course  was  adopted.  Knowing  that  the  province  had  been 
I,  although  not  transferred,  to  France,  the  president  instituted  a  nego- 
n  to  acquire  it  by  purchase.  In  April,  1803,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
ijiiig  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Its  aequi- 
.  was  considered  by  the  United  States  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
re  them  the  entire  control  of  a  river  which  is  one  of  the  noblett  in  tlito 
I. 
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ther  application  of  our  national  resources  to  ^  internal  impfovcnMiit  of 
our  country.  In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performanee  of  tat 
predecessor,  the  line  of  duty  for  his  successor  is  clearly  delineated.  Tfo 
pursue  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in  ovr  com- 
non  condition  instituted  or  recommended  by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole 
sphere  of  my  obligations.' 

The  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  hare 
occasioned  considerable  discussion  among  the  philanthropists  of  both  the 
new  and  the  old  world ;  we  shall,  therefore,  notice  the  treaties  which  were 
formed  somewhat  particularly.  In  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Greek  nation  of  Indians.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  represented  to  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of  the  gene* 
ral  government,  that  the  several  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  any  of 
the  states  of  the  Union  should  remove  to  territory  to  be  designated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  well  for  the  better  protection  and 
security  of  the  said  tribes,  and  their  improvement  in  civilusation,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  United  States,  in  this  instance,  to  comply  with 
A  compact  entered  into  with  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1802.  The  chiefs  of  the  Greek  towns  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposition,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mis* 
'  eissippi,  those  of  Tokaubatchee  excepted.  The  Greeks  accordingly,  by 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Geoigia  now  occupied  by  them,  or  to  which 
they  have  title  or  claim,  lying  within  certain  described  boundaries ;  and 
by  the  second  it  was  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give  in  exchange 
for  the  lands  hereby  acquired  the  like  quantity,  acre  for  acre,  westward  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Other  stipulations  fiiToraUe  tq 
the  equitable  plaim3  of  the  emigrating  parties  were  made ;  particukrfjr 
that  a  deputation  may  be  sent  to  explore  the  territory  herein  ofiered  theost 
in  exchange ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  acceptable  to  them,  then  they  may 
select  any  other  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Red,  Canadian,  Ar* 
kansas,  or  Missouri  rivers,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Gherokees  and 
Choctaws  excepted  ;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected  shall  be  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  other  Indian  tribes,  then  the  United  States  will  extinguish  the 
(title  of  such  occupants  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  emigrants. 

The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their 
lands  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  Missouri,  excepting  a  reserva* 
tion  beyond  that  state  on  the  Kansas  river,  about  thirty  miles  square,  in- 
cluding their  villages.  In  consideration  of  this  o^ssion,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  three  thousand  ^ve  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  twenty  years ; 
to  furnish  the  Kansas  immediately  with  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  three 
hundred  hogs,  five  hundred  fowls,  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  carts,  and 
with  such  farming  utensils  as  the  Indian  superintendent  may  deem  neces- 
sary ;  to  provide  and  support  m  blacksmith  for  them ;  and  to  employ  per- 
sons to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  as  the  president 
may  deem  expedient  Of  the  ceded  lands,  thirty-six  sections  on  the  Big 
Blue  river  were  to  be  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and 
fiold  for  the  support  of  schools  among  the  Kansas.  Reservations  were  also 
inade  for  (he  benefit  of  certain  half-breeds ;  and  other  stipulatiotis  mutually 
B&iisfnc$0Ty.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  no  private  revenge  shall  be  takeii 
t>Y  ^  Inmaos  for  tha  violatioa  of  their  rights;  but  that  they  shall  maka 
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The  Intrepid  entered  the  harbor  atone,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
ind  succeeded  in  getting  near  the  Philadelphia,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  without  having  awakened  suspicion  of  her  hostile  designs.  This 
vessel  had  been  captured  from  the  Tripolitans,  and,  assuming  on  this  occa- 
sion her  former  national  appearance,  was  permitted  to  warp  alongside, 
ander  the  alleged  pretence  that  she  had  lost  all  her  anchors.  The  moment 
the  vessel  came  in  contact,  Decatur  and  his  followers  leaped  on  board, 
and  soon  overwhelmed  a  crew  which  was  paralvzed  with  consternation. 
Twenty  of  the  Tripolitans  were  killed.  All  the  surrounding  batteries 
being  opened  upon  the  Philadelphia,  she  was  immediately  set  on  fire,  and 
not  abandoned  until  thoroughly  wrapped  in  flames ;  when,  a  favoring  breeze 
springing  up,  the  Intrepid  extricated  herself  from  her  prey,  and  sailed 
triamphantly  out  of  the  harbor  amid  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  Not 
the  slightest  loss  occurred  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  to  shade  the  splen- 
dor of  the  enterprise. 

In  July,  1804,  commodore  Preble  brought  together  all  his  forces  before 
Tripoli,  determined  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  bombardment.  The  enemy  having 
■ent  some  of  his  gun-boats  and  galleys  without  the  reef  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  two  divisions  of  American  gun-boats  were  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  them,  while  the  large  vessels  assailed  the  batteries  and 
town.  On  the  dd  of  August  this  plan  was  put  in  execution.  The  squad- 
ron approached  within  gun-shot  of  the  town,  and  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  of  shot  and  shells,  which  was  as  promptly  returned  by  the  Tripolitan 
batteries  and  shipping.  At  the  same  time  the  two  divisions  of  gun-boats, 
the  first  under  the  command  of  captain  Somers,  the  second  under  captain 
Stephen  Decatur,  who  had  been  promoted  as  a  reward  for  his  late  achieve- 
ment, advanced  against  those  of  the  enemy.  The  squadron  was  about 
two  hours  under  the  enemy's  batteries,  generally  within  pistol-shot,  rang- 
ing by  them  in  deliberate  succession,  alternately  silencing  their  fires,  and 
hunching  its  thunders  into  the  very  palace  of  the  bashaw ;  while  a  more 
animated  battle  was  raging  in  another  quarter.  Simultaneously  with  the 
bombardment  the  American  gun-boats  had  closed  in  desperate  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  Captain  Decatur,  bearing  down  upon  one  of  superior 
force,  soon  carried  her  by  boarding,  when,  taking  his  prize  in  tow,  he 
grappled  with  another,  and  in  like  manner  transferred  the  fight  to  the  ene- 
my's deck. 

In  the  fierce  encounter  which  followed  this  second  attack,  captain  Deca- 
tur, having  broken  his  sword,  closed  with  the  Turkish  commander,  and, 
both  falling  in  the  struggle,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  pistol-shot, 
just  as  the  Turk  was  raising  his  dirk  to  plunge  it  into  his  breast.  Lieu- 
tenant Trippe,  of  captain  Decatur's  squadron,  had  boarded  a  third  large 
gun-boat,  with  only  one  midshipman  and  nine  men,  when  his  boat  fell  ofiT, 
and  left  him  to  wage  the  unequal  fight  of  eleven  against  thirty-six,  which 
was  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Courage  and  resolution,  however,  con- 
verted this  devoted  little  band  into  a  formidable  host,  which,  after  a  san- 
guinary contest,  obliged  the  numerous  foe  to  yield,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen 
killed  und  seven  wounded.  Lieutenant  Trippe  received  eleven  sabre 
wounds,  and  had  three  of  his  party  wounded,  but  none  killed.  Several 
bombardments  and  attacks  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  throughout  the 
month.  Day  after  day  death  and  devastation  were  poured  into  Tripoli 
«rith  unsparing  perseverance,  each  attack  exhibiting  instances  of  valor  and 
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country,  was  represented  as  the  assomption  of  an  undelegated  power. 
Every  opportonity  was  seized  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  federal  authori* 
ties  as  tending  towards  consolidation,  and  as  indicating  a  disposition  for 
an  expensive  and  magnificent  scheme  of  government 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  opposition,  a  nomination  for  the 
next  presidency  was  immediately  made,  and  in  October,  1885,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  recommended  general  Jackson  to  the  saffirages  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift  The  nomt- 
nation  he  formaUy  accepted,  in  an  address  delivered  before  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  that  state,  in  which  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate. 
In  this  address  he  plainly  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 
late  presidential  election,  and  a  willingness  to  sanction  an  opposition  to 
the  administration  on  the  ground  of  its  corrupt  origin.  This  same  ground 
had  been  taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  vice-president  in  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  M'Duffie's  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  the  first  se^ 
sion  of  the  nineteenth  congress.  The  public  mind  was  irritated  and 
exasperated  by  these  charges,  which  were  difiused  with  an  industry  and 
^al  to  be  pandleled  only  by  their  baseness.  Accusation  and  recrimina- 
uon  became  frequent  and  passionate,  and  the  most  bitter  and  indignant 
feelings  took  place  of  the  tranquillity  that  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  politi- 
cal world. 

At  length  the  charge  of  corruption  was  brought  from  a  responsible 
quarter,  and  an  investigation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  ao- 
quittai  of  the  parties  accused.  Directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
eighteenth  congress,  a  letter  appeared,  bearing  date  the  8th  of  March, 
1885,  purporting  to  relate  a  conversation  with  general  Jackson,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Clay's  friends 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  presidency,  on  condition  that  filr.  Adams 
should  not  continue  as  secretary  of  state.  This  proposition  was  said  to 
have  been  indignantly  repelled.  A  correspondence  immediately  ensued 
on  this  subject  between  Mr.  Beverly,  the  autbor  of  the  letter  in  question, 
and  general  Jackson,  in  which  an  account  of  the  negotiation  alluded  to 
was  given  at  length,  and  the  general  disclaimed  making  any  charge  against 
Mr.  Clay,  and  denied  having  accused  him  of  being  privy  to  the  commu- 
nication. Testimony  was  now  produced  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
which  completely  refuted  the  charge  of  bargain,  and  hurled  it  with  scorn 
in  the  teeth  of  his  enemies.  It  was  proved  beyond  a  question  that  in 
voting  for  Mr.  Adams  in  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  had  acted  with  entire  consistency,  and  that  any  other  course  would 
have  indeed  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  and  palpable  violation 
of  the  principles  they  had  always  professed  in  relation  to  the  election. 
But  the  accusation  had  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
framed,  and  the  opposition  to  the  administration  had  found  a  permanent 
basis  to  build  upon. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  to  act  on  the  principles  which  he  had  professed 
in  his  inaugural. speech,  of  administering  the  government  without  regard 
to  the  distinctions  of  party.  In  the  distribution  of  ofikes  he  asked  merely 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  not  of  their  political  opinions* 
No  one  sunered  by  that  ruthless  policy,  which  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  proscription  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  the  one  striking  at  life  itselli 
the  other  at  tae  means  of  Uje.    It  is  difficut^  to  say  which  of  the  two  is 
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permission  &nd  the  means  to  undertake  it.  Permission  was  granted,  the 
co-operation  of  the  squadron  recommended,  and  such  pecuniary  assistance 
«8  could  be  spared  was  afforded.  To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it 
Co  attack  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  was  the  project  which  had  been 
concerted.  In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  appointed  general  of  his  forces.  On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head  of 
a  respectable  body  of  mounted  Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set 
out  tor  Tripoli.  His  route  lay  across  a  desert  one  thousand  miles  in 
extent.  On  his  march,  he  encountered  peril,  fatigue,  and  sufiering,  the 
description  of  which  would  resemble  the  exaggerations  of  romance.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty  days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before 
Deme,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Mjediterranean,  and  found  in  the  harbor  a 
part  of  the  American  squadron  destined  to  assist  him.  He  learnt  also  that 
the  usurper,  having  received  notice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considera- 
ble army,  and  was  then  within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time  was 
therefore  to  be  lost. 

The  next  morning  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned 
for  answer,  ^  My  head  or  yours.'  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  af^er  a  con- 
test of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  was  gained.  The  Christians 
eufiered  severely,  and  the  geUeratl  was  slightly  wounded.  Great  exertions 
were  immediately  made  to  fortify  the  city.  On  the  8th  of  May  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persisting  four  hours  in  the  attempt, 
were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  10th  of  June  another  battle  was  fougnt, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  next  day  the  American  frigate 
Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbor,  which  so  terrined  the  Tripolitans  that 
they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.  The  frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest 
the  operations  of  Eaton  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reigning  bashaw  had  offered  terms  of  peace, 
which  being  much  more  favorable  than  had  before  been  ofiered,  were  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Lear,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  government.  Sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom  for  the  unfortunate  American  priso- 
ners, and  an  engagement  was  made  to  withdraw  all  support  from  Hamet. 
The  nation,  proud  of  the  exploits  of  Eaton,  regretted  this  diplomatic  inter- 
ference, but  the  treaty  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

During  the  year  1804,  the  Delaware  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  their  title  to  an  extensive  tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and 
implements  for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  was  an  im- 
portant acquisition,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  because,  by  its 
oomm aiding  the  Ohio  for  three  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  half  that  distance 
the  Wabash,  the  produce  of  the  settled  country  could  be  safely  conveyed 
down  those  rivers,  and,  with  the  cession  recently  made  by  Ksiskaskias,  it 
nearly  consolidated  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio, 
from  lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Jefierson  was  re-elected  to  fill  the  pre- 
sident's chair  by  the  decided  majority  of  sixty-two  votes  against  sixteen,  a 
dreumstanoe  which  he  viewed  as  an  indication  of  a  great  decay  in  the 
strength  of  the  federal  party.*  George  Clinton  was  also  elected  vice-pre* 
•ident. 

*  Memoin  and  CSorrespondenee  of  Thomas  JeAfBon,  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 
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Congress  having  adjourned  without  passing  any  law  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  British  government  in  respect  to 
the  colonial  trade,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  March  17th, 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  vessels  from  the  British 
colonies,  which  had  heen  opened  by  the  act  of  1822.  By  this  measure  the 
British  restrictions  were  completely  reciprocated,  and  the  president  was 
sustained  in  it  by  public  opinion. 

The  second  session  of  the  nineteenth  congress  commenced  on  the  4di 
of  December,  1826,  when  the  two  houses  were  organized  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  message  of  the  president  on  this  occasion  gave  a  clear 
account  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  made  particular  reference  to  the 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  on  the  colonial  trade.  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  was  mentioned  in  terms  which  the  friendly 
feelings  displayed  by  that  monarch  towards  this  country  seemed  to  require. 
Our  commercial  connections  with  France  and  the  Netherlands  were  repre- 
sented to  be  placed  on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  at  the  commencement 
)f  the  preceding  congress.  In  the  post-office  there  had  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  a  surplus  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  above  the  erpenditures. 
The  revenue  was  sufficiently  large  to  authorize  the  application  of  seven 
millions  sixty-seven  thousand  and  thirty-nine  dollars  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  and  three  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  to  the  payment  of  interest*  A  system 
Was  recommended  for  the  permanent  increase  of  the  navy ;  the  unsettled 
land  claims  in  Florida  and  Louisiana ;  the  works  of  internal  improvement, 
reported  by  the  board  of  engineers ;  and  the  attention  of  congress  was 
particularly  called  to  the  irregularities  of  the  Brazilian  and  Buenos- Ayrean 
squadrons  towards  neutral  flags.  The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
different  departments  of  the  government  were  submitted  with  the  message  ; 
and  a  system  of  cavalry  tactics  prepared  during  the  summer  under  the 
direction  of  the  war  department.  These  were  the  most  important  topics 
su^csted  by  the  message. 

The  Creek  controversy,  which  might  have  been  considered  as  happily 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  22d  of  April,  was  still  to  continue  a  subject  of 
^excitement.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the  tribes  had  removed  from  their 
Ceded  lands,  governor  Troup  ordered  the  surveyors  employed  by  him  to 
enter  the  Indian  territories  and  commence  the  surveys,  previous  to  the 
fime  prescribed  by  the  treaty  for  the  removal.  The  Indians  resisted  these 
encroachments,  and  the  governor  ordered  out  a  force  of  militia.  In  this 
t>ostore  of  affairs,  the  president  determined  to  support  the  laws  of  the  Union 
by  the  authority  which  the  constitution  had  placed  in  his  hands,  previously 
'Submitting  the  afiair  to  congress,  to  have  it  determined  whether  it  were 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  new  measures.  On  the  5th  of  February  he 
transmitted  to  both  houses  of  congress  a  message,  in  which  he  gave  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  declared  his  determination  to  enforce  the  laws, 
^nd  fulfil  t!he  da  ties  of  the  nation  by  all  the  force  committed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  his  charge.  '  That  the  arm  of  military  force  will  be  resorted  to 
tmly  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  other  expedients  provided  by  the 
laws,  a  pledge  has  heen  given  hj  the  forbearance  to  employ  it  at  this  time. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  determine,  whether  any  fur- 
ther acts  of  legislation  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  meet  the  emer* 
yeacy  which  these  trtmsanctioBs  may  prodvcob' 
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a  council,  dated  in  May,  1806,  deckred  in  a  state  of  Ucdcadet 
i  not  invested  with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels  attempt- 
iter  those  ports  were  also  captured  and  condemned.  France  and 
s  suffered,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  from  these  proceedings ; 
vengeance  fell  not  so  much  upon  the  heliigerent  as  upon  the  neu- 
y.  By  a  decree,  used  at  Berlin  in  Novemher,  1806,  the  French 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  of  course 
ed  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels  attempting  to  trade  with  those 
From  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  commerce  of  the  United 
everely  suffered,  and  their  merchants  loudly  demanded  of  the  go- 
it  redress  and  protection. 

nras  not  the  only  grievance  to  which  the  contest  between  the  Euro* 
wers  gave  rise.  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  and 
Qfflish  sailors,  even  on  board  neutral  vessek  while  traversing  the 
ui  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
zed,  dragged  from  their  friends,  transported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
ompelled  to  perform  the  duty  of  British  sailors,  and  to  fight  with 
It  peace  with  their  own.  Against  this  outrage  upon  personal  liberty 
rights  of  American  citizens,  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  had 
rated  in  vain.  The  abuse  continued,  and  every  year  added  to  ite 
tion.  In  June,  1807,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  highly  and 
icensed  the  Americans.  The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered  on 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bar* 
ing  from  Hampton  roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British  ship 
ioopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  withm  the  limits  of  the 
States.  An  officer  was  sent  from  the  Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake, 
lOte  from  the  captain  respecting  some  deserters  from  some  of  his 
c  majesty's  ships,  supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
ake,  and  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  vice-admiral  Berkeley^ 
g  and  directing  ihe  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels  under  his 
d,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  frigate  at  sea,  and  without 
ts  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the  order  to  her  captain,  and  to  re- 
search his  ship  for  the  deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  namedr 
iroceed  and  search  for  them ;  and  if  a  similar  demand  should  be 
r  the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  their 
according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civiUzed  nations  on  terms  of 
ith  each  other. 

Qodore  Barron  gave  an  answer,  purporting  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
were  described ;  that  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake  had 
rticularly  instructed  by  the  government,  through  him,  not  to  enter 
ertefs  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships ;  that  he  knew  of  none 
ing  in  her ;  that  he  was  instructed  never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any 
ler  his  command  to  be  mustered  by  any  officers  but  her  own ;  that 
disposed  to  preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove 
ory.  The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received  by  her 
ider,  ranged  along  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  commenced  a  heavy 
n  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprenared  for  action,  made  no  resistance, 
ing  suffered  much  damage,  and  lost  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
d,  commodore  Barron  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck,  and  sent  a 
int  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  inform  her  commander  that  he  coo- 
the  Chesapeake  her  prize.    The  commander  of  the  Leepaid  sent 
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an  officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  mustered  W 
crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her  men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore 
Barron,  finding  that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned,  with 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  Heunpton  roads.  On  receivinff  information  of 
this  outrage,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  interdicted  the  harbors  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  to  all  armed  British  vessels,  forbade  intercourse 
with  them,  and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  and 
such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion  appearea  to  require.  An  armed 
vessel  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  with  instructions  to  the  Ameri* 
can  minister  at  London,  to  call  on  the  British  government  for  the  saiisAictioQ 
and  security  which  this  outrage  required. 

-  Buonaparte  having  declared  his  purpose  of  enforcing  with  rigor  the  Berlin 
decree ;  me  British  government  having  solemnly  asserted  the  ri^t  of  search 
and  impressment,  and  having  intimated  their  mtention  to  adopt  measures 
in  retaliation  of  the  French  decree,  the  president  recommended  to  congress 
that  the  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  should  be 
detained  in  port  to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
on  the  ocean  ;  and  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo  was  in  consequence 
enacted.  A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  when  information  was  received 
that  Great  Britain  had  prohibited  neutrals,  except  upon  most  injurioos 
conditions,  from  trading  with  France  or  her  allies,  comprising  nearly  every 
maritime  nation  of  Europe.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  de- 
cree issued  by  Buonaparte,  at  Milan,  declaring  that  eyery  neutral  vessel 
which  should  submit  to  be  visited  by  a  British  ship,  or  comply  with  the 
terms  demanded,  should  be  confiscated,  if  afterwards  found  in  his  ports,  or 
taken  by  his  cruisers.  Thus,  at  the  date  of  the  embargo,  were  orders  and 
decrees  in  existence  rendering;  liable  to  capture  almost  every  American 
vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean.  In  the  New  England  states,  the  embargo, 
withholding  the  merchant  from  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  highly 
prosperous,  and  in  which  he  imagined  that  he  might  still  be  favored  by 
fortune,  occasioned  discontent  and  clamor.  The  federalists,  more  nume- 
rous there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  pronounced  it  a  measure 
unwise  and  oppressive.  These  representations,  and  the  distress  which  die 
people  endured,  induced  a  zealous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  president,  in  his  message  on  the  opening  of  the  tenth  congress, 
stated  the  continued  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  nations  to  neutral 
rights,  so  destructive  to  the  American  commerce ;  and  referred  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  '  With  the  Barbary  powers,'  he  said, '  we  continue  in  harmony, 
with  the  exception  of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers 
towards  our  consul  to  that  regency/  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  he  laid  before  congress.  *  With  our  Indian  neighbors  the  puUie 
peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a  conviction  that  we  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and 
interests,  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is 
extending  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us 
for  the  justice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them.  Husbandry  and 
household  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly  with  the 
southern  than  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate ;  and 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cheroline  nation  has  now  under  con* 


m  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  TTnited  States,  and  to  be  identifiefl 
in  laws  and  government  in  such  progressive  mann^  as  we  shall 
;st.' 

^efTerson,  following  and  confirming  the  example  of  Washington, 
ned  not  to  continue  in  office  for  a  longer  term  than  eight  years, 
did  a  prisoner,*  says  the  president  of  the  American  republic, '  re- 
rom  his  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  oflfthe  shackles 
IT,  Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by 
ig  them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in 
huYe  lived  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to 
myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank  Gkxl 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and  carrying 
!  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public  approbation.  I  leave  every 
1  the  hands  of  men  so  able  to  talce  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  des- 
I  meet  misfortunes  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could 


em.' 
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Fefferson  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Madison.  One 
irst  acts  of  congress  under  the  new  president  was  to  repeal  the  em- 
but  at  the  same  time  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  France  and 
d. 

e  non-interoourse  law  a  provision  was  inseited,  that  if  either  nation 
revoke  her  hostile  edicts,  and  the  president  should  announce  that 
proclamation,  then  the  law  should  cease  to  be  in  force  in  regard  to 
on  so  revoking.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  firskine,  minister  pleni« 
iry  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  States,  pledged  his 
i  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  in  conse* 
of  an  arrangement  now  made  with  the  British  minister,  the  presi- 
oclaimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed  on  that 
at  this  arrangement  was  disavowed  by  the  ministry ;  and,  in  Octo* 
.  Erskine  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  soon  giving  oflfence  to 
erican  government,  all  farther  intercourse  with  him  was  refused, 
was  recalled. 

Rambouillet  decree,  alleged  to  be  designed  to  retaliate  the  act  of 
«  which  forbade  French  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
was  issued  by  Buonaparte  on  the  23d  of  March.  By  this  decree, 
srican  vessels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or 
itries  occupied  by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
ined. 

he  1st  of  May  congress  passed  an  act,  excluding  British  and  French 
vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  but  providing,  that 
sr  of  the  above  nations  should  modify  its  edicts  before  the  3d  of 

1811,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of 
fact  the  president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and  the  other 
should  not,  within  three  months  after,  pursue  a  similar  course,  com* 

intercourse  with  the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the  other, 
ngust  the  French  government  assured  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  American 
It  Pbris,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked,  the  revo^ 
»  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Noranber  ensiling.    Confiding  ia 
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abuses  that  have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  gOTemmeiit  in* 
to  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  couBteraetion  of 
those  causes,  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment, 
and  have  placed,  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful,  or  incompetent 
hands. 

*'  In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  delineated,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  select  men  whose  diligence  and  talents  will  ensure,  in  their 
respective  stations,  able  and  faithful  co-operation — depending,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  service,  more  on  the  integrity  and  zeal  of 
the  public  officers,  than  on  their  numbers. 

''A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  qoalificatioBs,  will  teach  me 
to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  virtue  left  by  my  illus- 
trious predecessors,  and  with  veneration  to  the  lights  that  flow  from 
the  mind  that  founded,  and  the  mind  that  reformed,  our  system.  The 
-same  diffidence,  induces  me  to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  and  for  the  indulgence  and 
support  of  my  fellow-citizens  generally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  that  Power  whose  providence  mercifully  protected  our 
national  infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties  in  various  vicissi- 
tudes, encourages  me  to  oflfer  up  my  ardent  supplications  that  He  will 
continue  to  make  our  beloved  country  the  object  of  his  divine  care 
and  gracious  benediction." 

The  new  cabinet  was  immediately  organized ;  each  nomination  of  sec- 
retary bein?  ratified  by  the  senate  without  opposition.  Martin  Van  Buren 
of  New  York  was  made  secretary  of  state.  jTohh  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee, 
secretary  of  war ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the 
treasury ;  John  Branch  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Wil- 
liam T.  Barry  of  Kentucky,  postmaster  general ;  John  M.  Berrien  of 
Georgia,  attorney  general. 

Mr.  McLean,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  postmaster  general,  left  his 
place  deeply  regretted.  His  patience — liberality — industry — ^reforma- 
tion of  abuses — and  resolution,  had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  office  he  immediately  resigned,  and  retired 
from  his  duties  with  the  complimentary  address  of  the  legislature. 
His  nomination  was  generally  expected.  He  had  been  a  good  friend  of 
General  Jackson ;  and  though  that  person  was  in  a  great  degree  un- 
committed as  to  his  policy,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  would 
fail  to  consider  Mr.  Van  Buren  one  of  his  men  of  '^  superior  tact  and 
experience."  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  had  not  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  their  public  services.  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  president.  Mr.  Ingham  had  been  an  active  partisan 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  which  brought  Gen.  Jackson  into  the  field  as 
a  candidate.  The  motives  which  influenced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy  were  never  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Previously  to  this  time,  the  postmaster  general  had' not  been  a  con- 
stituent of  the  cabinet,  but  it  was  now  determined  to  introduce  him  as 
a  member.  Mr.  Barry,  who  succeeded  John  McLean,  in  this  office, 
the  latter  being  removed  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  wub  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  relief  party  in  Kentucky. 
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l^cen ;  or,  if  that  ship  were  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  seaport  of 
the  United  States  as  the  American  government  may  name  for  the  purpose ; 
mnd  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  offer  to  the  American  goTemment  a 
loitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufierers,  in  consequence  of  the  attack 
OQ  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  those  seamen  who  fell  in  the 
tction,  and  of  the  wounded  survivors.  The  president  acceded  to  these 
propositions ;  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive  the  men  who  were  to  be 
restored  to  that  ship.  The  British  envoy,  however,  could  give  no  assu^ 
ranee  that  his  government  was  disposed  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  subject  of  impressment,  or  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  These 
orders,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  be  enforced  with  rigor ;  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  a  free  commerce  with  France,  a  large  number  of  American 
Tessels,  laden  with  rich  cargoes,  and  destined  to  her  ports,  fell  into  the 
power  of- British  cruisers,  which,  since  1803,  had  captured  nine  hundred 
American  vessels. 

Early  in  November,  1811,  president  Madison  summoned  the  congress. 
His  message  indicating  an  apprehension  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations  in  the  house  of  representatives  reported 
resolutions  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  for  raising  an  additional 
force  of  ten  thousand  men ;  for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  for  ordering  out  the  militia  when 
he  should  judge  it  necessary ;  for  repairing  the  navy ;  and  for  authorizing 
the  arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence.  A  bill  from  the  senate,  for 
raising  twenty-five  thousand  men,  after  much  discussion,  was  also  agreed 
to  by  the  house. 

The  American  congress,  although  continuing  the  preparations  for  war, 
tftill  cherished  the  hope  that  a  change  of  policy  in  Eiurope  would  render 
unnecessary  an  appeal  to  arms  till  May  in  the  following  year.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  season,  the  Hornet  arrived  from  London,  bringing  informa 
tion  that  no  prospect  existed  of  a  favorable  change.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
the  president  sent  a  message  to  congress,  recounting  the  wrongs  received 
from  Great  Britain,  and  submitting  the  question,  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  endure  them,  or  resort  to  war.  The  message  was  con- 
sidered with  closed  doors.  On  the  18th,  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  wai 
against  Great  Britain ;  and  the  next  day  a  proclamation  was  issued. 
Against  this  declaration,  however,  the  representatives  belonging  to  the 
federal  party  presented  a  solemn  protest,  which  was  written  with  great 
ability. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  general  Hull  was  also  governor  of 
the  Michigan  territory,  of  which  Detroit  is  the  capital.  On  the  12th  of 
July*  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river 
dividing  the  United  States  from  Canada,  apparently  intending  to  attack 
Maiden,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Montreal.  Information  was,  however, 
received,  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post  above  Detroit,  had  surrendered 
to  a  large  body  of  British  and  Indians,  who  were  rushing  down  the  river 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  American  forces.  Panic-struck, 
senerai  Hull  hastened  back  to  Detroit.  General  Brock,  the  commander  at 
Maiden,  pursued  him,  and  erected  batteries  opposite  Detroit.  The  next 
day,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  general  Brock  resolved  to  march  directly 
forward  and  aasavlt  the  fort.    The  Amerioan  troops  awaited  the  approach 
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exciting  subject.  It  was  in  good  keeping  with  that  spirit  which,  hy  its 
perseverance  alone,  led  to  that  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  which  a 
firee  country  could  consent  to. 

The  trial  of  Tohias  Watkins,  charged  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to 
obtain  for  his  own  use  money  of  the  United  States,  caused  at  this  time 
much  remark  in  the  public  journals,  from  the  alleged  connection  of  the 
case  with  some  principles  and  riews  of  the  admmistration.  It  was  a 
protracted  and  severely  contested  trial — and  was  termed,  by  some  of 
the  ablest  papers  in  the  land,  the  most  extraordinary  one  ever  witness- 
ed in  our  country.  The  guili  of  Watkins  was  made  manifest — ^but  the 
inUni  to  defraud  was  not  so  clear.  The  motion  of  his  counsel  for  ar- 
rest of  judgment,  and  new  trials  in  the  three  cases  in  which  the  jury 
had  found  him  guilty,  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  several  indictments  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Speculation  was  busy  at  this  period,  as  to  a  contemplated  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  having  for  its  ultimate  object  certain  regulations  or  al- 
terations of  the  tariffs  of  that  country  and  the  United  States;  but 
nothing  like  a  fact  to  affirm  or  deny  the  rumor,  seemed  to  show  itself. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  M'Lane  as  minister  to  England  was  generaUy 
believed  to  be  weighty  with  matters  relating  to  some  understanding 
between  the  countries  upon  this  subject.  But  it  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  United  States,  that  any  arrangement  which  did  not  contemplate  an 
tniire  rtciprocityj  would  be  insmting  and  preposterous,  though  even 
such  might  be  strongly  inexpedient.  ^^  We  have  no  idea,"  saia  a  lead- 
ing journal,  "  that  the  free  laboring  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  in  Great  Britain,  and  go  supperless  to 
bed." 

The  American  claims  on  France  at  this  time  were  referred  to  in  the 
Parisian  journals  in  bitter  and  exciting  language.  The  feeling  was 
evidently  averse  from  granting  them ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  merchants  led  to  philippics  against  the  president,  the  United 
States,  and  in  short,  the  whole  American  continent. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  United  States  was  now  on  a  rapid  in- 
crease. A  few  years  of  the  same  prosperity  would  place  it  but  little  be- 
hind that  of  England.  In  1828  the  American  tonnage  was  863,381 ;  the 
British  2,094,357 ;  being  a  difference  of  only  140  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  British.  Our  tonnage  was  on  a  rapid  increase,  indeed !  How  then 
could  it  be  said,  as  it  was  said  daily,  that  the  tariff  was  ruining  or  had 
ruined  our  commerce  1  This  cry  was  certainly  without  reason.  It 
could  be  proved  at  the  moment  it  was  loudest,  as  was  firmly  believed, 
that  not  only  great  advantages  had  accrued  to  our  commerce  by  the 
protective  policy,  but  that  not  a  particle,  in  numero^  of  the  conunerce 
we  once  possessed,  had  been  lost  by  the  tariff. 

The  emigration,  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  Indian  tribes 
were  at  this  time  a  subject  interesting  and  agitating  the  whole  country. 
The  views  of  the  executive  in  relation  to  them,  so  far  as  developed — 
and  the  various  treaties  entered  into,  all  served  to  show  the  world  that 
these  stricken  people  were  attracting,  with  us  at  least,  a  troublesome 
attention.  Their  incorporation  into  the  American  family,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  seemed  to  many  to  be  the  safest  and  best  mode  of 
gradual  extinction.    But  this  mode,  as  well  as  removal  west  of  the 
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Ae  Java  strike  till  she  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck.  Of  her  crew,  a 
bnndred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  of  that  of  the  Gon- 
Kitntion  there  were  only  thirty-four. 

These  naval  rictories  were  peculiarly  g^tifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans ;  they  were  gained  in  the  mi£t  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by 
!hat  class  of  citizens  whose  rights  had  been  violated ;  they  were  gained 
9veT  a  nation  whom  long  continued  success  had  taught  to  consider  them- 
lelves  lords  of  the  sea,  and  who  had  confidently  affirmed  that  the  whole 
Jbnerican  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  the  ocean.  Many  British 
nerchantmen  were  also  captured,  both  by  the  American  navy  and  by 
;nivateers,  which  issued  from  almost  every  port,  and  were  remarkably 
Riccessful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
fae  war  exceeded  five  hundred.  • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  congress  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1812,  the  president,  in  his  message,  stated  that  immediately  after  the  de* 
daration  of  war,  he  communicated  to  the  British  government  the  terms  on 
irhich  its  progress  might  be  arrested  ;  that  these  terms  were,  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council,  the  discharge  of  American  seamen,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  of  impressment ;  and  that  the  ministry  had  declined 
to  accede  to  his  ofiers.  He  also  stated  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
lie  had  received  official  information  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ; 
(hat  two  propositions  for  an  armistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which 
be  had  rejected,  as  they  could  not  have  been  accepted  without  conceding 
to  Oreat  Britain  the  right  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  propo- 
ntions  was  approved  by  the  national  representatives,  who,  far  from  aban- 
loning  the  ground  they  had  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  th» 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  war  was  proceeding  in  America,  a  friendly  power  abroad 
interposed  for  its  termination.  Soon  after  the  spring  session  of  congress, 
in  oner  was  communicated  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  of  his  mediation, 
IS  the  common  friend  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  a  peace  between  them.  The  ofier  was  immediately 
iccepted  by  the  American  government,  and  prorision  made  for  the  con- 
templated negotiation.  Albert  Gkllatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested  with  the 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons  clothed  with 
like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  also  authorized  to 
rater  into  such  conventional  regulations  of  the  commerce  between  the  two 
^untries  as  might  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  first-named  envoys 
proceeded  to  join  their  colleague  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  then  was  as 
resident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A  commission  was  also  given 
to  the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amicable  relations,  and  improve  the 
beneficial  intercourse,  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  congress  was  convened  by  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
lident.  Laws  were  enacted,  imposing  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of 
loUars ;  authorizing  the  collection  of  various  internal  duties ;  providing  for 
I  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  and  prohibiting  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  under  Bntish  licenses.  Nearth« 
dose  of  the  session,  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  made 
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retraced.  A  state  cannot  be  dismembered  by  congress,  or  restricted 
in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  power.  But  the  people  of  those 
states,  and  of  every  state,  actuated  by  feelings  of  justice  and  regard 
for  our  national  honor,  submit  to  you  the  interesting  question,  whether 
something  cannot  be  done,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  states, 
to  preserve  this  much  injured  race. 

"  As  a  means  of  ejecting  this  end,  I  suggest,  for  your  consideration, 
the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  ample  district,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  now  formed,  to  be  guar- 
antied to  the  Indian  tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it ;  each  tribe 
having  a  distinct  control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use.  There 
they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  of  their  own 
choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the  United  States  than  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,  and  between 
the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilization ;  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among 
them,  to  raise  up  an  interesting  commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate 
the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  government. 

"  This  emigration  should  be  voluntary :  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as 
unjust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land.  But  they  should  be  distinctly  in- 
formed  that,  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  states,  they  must 
be  subject  to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals, 
they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjojrment  of  those  pos- 
sessions which  they  have  improved  by  their  industry." 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  oank  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
subject  which  could  hardly  be  considered  negative  by  one  who  held  the 
sentiments  of  the  president  on  that  and  similar  matters.  It  did  not  es- 
cape him — and  his  views  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  employed  in 
speaking  upon  this  point.  "  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expe- 
diency of  the  law  creating  this  bank,"  he  observed,  ^^  are  well  question- 
ed by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and 
sound  currency. 

^'  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature,  whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised,  which  would 
avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  aU 
the  advantages  to  the  government  and  country  that  were  expected  to 
result  from  the  present  bank."  These  opinions  were  rendered  three 
years  before  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire. 

Public  sentiment  was  strong  upon  the  message,  both  in  favor  and 
in  opposition.  Much  useful  practical  suggestion  was  admitted  to  run 
through  it,  and  much  was  also  insisted  on  rather  as  the  mere  opinions 
of  the  president,  than  as  the  ofiTspring  of  a  sound  mind.  The  document^ 
however,  was  the  occasion  of  much  strong  debate  at  the  capitol; 
and  the  subjects  it  presented,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
urged,  called  forth  the  best  energies  of  some  of  the  best  men  upon  its  floor. 
The  fate  of  the  Indians  within  the  then  states  and  territories  was  con* 
•idered  as  sealed.    The  alternative  of  removal  or  extermination  seemed 
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^  27th  of  MaVi  their  aqimdron  appeared  hefore  the  town.  Alarm  guni 
instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.  General  Brown'tf 
fafioe  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  men ;  a  slight  breastwork  was 
hastilT  thrown  up  at  the  only  place  where  the  British  could  land,  and  be^ 
kind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  the  regulars,  under  colonel  Backus,  forming 
m  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  one  thousand  British  troops 
landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  towards  the  breastwork;  the 
militia  gave  way,  but  by  the  bravery  of  the  regulars,  under  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  general  Brown,  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  re-embarked 
80  hastily  as  to  leave  behind  most  of  their  wounded. 

The  sea-coast  was  harassed  by  predatory  warfare,  carried  on  by  large 
detachments  from  the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain.  One  squadron^ 
stationed  in  Delaware  bay,  captured  and  burnt  every  merchant  vessel 
which  came  within  its  reach,  while  a  more  powerful  squadron,  commanded 

Sf  admiral  Gockburn,  destroyed  the  farm-houses  and  gentlemen's  seats 
ong  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay.  French  town,  Havre-de-Grace,  Fre* 
dericktown,  and  Georgetown  were  sacked  and  burnt.  Norfolk  was  saved 
from  a  similar  fate  by  the  determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed  on 
Craney  island,  in  the  harbor.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison,  was 
captured. 

The  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  Captain  Lawrence^ 
in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  on  the  ^d  of  February,  met  the  British  brig 
Peacock,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
Peacock  struck  her  colors,  displaying  at  the  same  time  a  signal  of  distress* 
The  victors  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  vanquished ;  the  same  strength 
which  had  been  exerted  to  conquer  was  equdly  ready  to  save ;  but  the 
Peacock  sunk  before  all  her  crew  could  be  removed,  carrying  down  nine 
British  seamen,  and  three  brave  and  generous  Americans.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  For  several  weeks 
the  British  frigate  Shannon,  of  superior  force,  had  been  cruising  before  the 
port ;  and  captain  Broke,  her  commander,  had  announced  his  wish  to  meet, 
m  single  combat,  an  American  frigate.  Inflamed  by  this  challenge,  captain 
Liawrence,  although  his  crew  was  just  enlisted,  set  sail  on  the  l^t  of  June 
to  seek  the  Shannon.  Towards  evening  of  the  same  day  they  met,  and 
instantly  engaged,  with  unexampled  fury.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in 
quick  succession,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed,  captain 
Lawrence  and  three  lieutenants  were  severely  wounded,  her  rigging  was 
so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  captain  Lawrence 
received  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  below ;  at  this  instant, 
captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  his  marines,  gsdlantly  boarded  the  Chesa- 
peake, when  resistance  ceased,  and  the  American  flag  was  struck  by  the 
British.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Shannon  twenty-four  were  killed  and  fifty-six 
wotpded.  Of  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  forty'-eight  were  killed  and  nearly 
one  hundred  wounded.  The  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence  was  lament* 
ed,  with  sorrow^deep,  sincere,  and  lasting.* 

*  The  capture  of  this  ilMated  ship  by  the  English  frigate  Shannon  was  mainly  owing 
to  a  boglemaa's  desertion  of  his  quarters.  N^withiS^anding  the  faU  of  captain  Law- 
imct  sAd  the  principal  ofllcers  of  the  Chesapeake  early  in  the  actioiii  had  the  bogtemaa 
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Mississippi,  and  did  not  contemplate  any  other  than  a  voluntafy  re* 
moval. 

^'Bat  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  in  the  legishitures  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  the  construction  pat  by  the  president  on 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  federal  government,  it  indicated  an 
entire  change  in  its  policy  towards  the  Indians. 

'*  The  laws  of  Georgia  now  authorized  an  intrusion  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it,  and  in  extending  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  state  over  it,  in  effect  rendered  it  subject  to  the  intra^ 
sion  of  any  person. 

^  The  laws  of  the  states  thus  came  directly  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  the  president  had  determined  not  to  execute 
the  law  of  congress,  when  it  conflicted  with  state  sovereignty,  he  in 
that  manner  adopted  the  state  laws  as  part  of  the  national  poucy,  and 
this  bill  thus  passed  by  congress,  although  not  in  terms,  yet  in  efl*ect, 
eame  in  aid  of  the  local  policy  of  those  three  southweatem  atates, 
aanctioned  as  that  policy  was  by  the  new  federal  administration.* 

^  The  Gherokees,  however,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  policy,  and 
determined  to  maintain,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  their  rights 
as  guarantied  by  treaty. 

^  Encouraged  by  the  conviction  that  they  could  proceed  withaut  mo- 
lestation, the  government  of  Georgia  commenced  the  execution  of  what 
it  had  only  threatened  under  the  preceding  administration.  One  George 
Tassel,  a  Cherokee,  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  another  Cherokee, 
tried  and  condenmed.  This  cause  was  carried  to  the  superior  court 
of  the  United  States.  A  citation  was  served  upon  Governor  Gilmer, 
requiring  the  state  of  Georgia  to  appear  and  show  cause,  why  the 
judgment  should  not  be  reversed.  The  governor  transmitted  this  cita- 
tion to  the  legislature,  which  body  enjoined  the  governor  to  disregard 
the  summons,  and  ordered  Tassel  to  be  executed,  which  was  accord- 
tngly  done  on  the  twenty-eisfhth  of  December,  1830.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  was  ordered  by  the  presi- 
dent to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  Indian  territory.  These 
were,  however,  soon  after  withdrawn,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Georgia 
militia  to  prevent  disturbances. 

**  About  this  time,  Samuel  Worcester  and  other  missionaries  were  ar> 
rested  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  taken  before  the  superior  court  of 
Gwinnett  county,  for  refusing  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  government 
of  Georgia  to  reside  within  the  territory,  or  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  state.  Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr.  Thompson,  being  missionariea^ 
were  discharged  by  the  court  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  were 
agents  of  the  government,  having  been  enmloyed  to  disburse  among 
the  Indians  a  portion  of  their  annuities.  This  decision  of  the  court 
nve  great  ofience  to  the  state  authorities,  and  the  governor  obtained 
from  ue  general  government  a  disavowal  that  the  missiooariea  were 
its  agents.  No  sooner  was  this  disavowal  received,  than  Mr.  Worces* 
ter  and  Ezra  Butler  were  warned  to  quit  the  nation,  with  which  order 
not  complying,  they  were  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  four  yearsi 
confinement  at  hard  labour,  in  the  penitentiary  of  Georgia. 

#  ArBnul  RsflifllSK'* 
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knadred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  hj  major  Croghan,  a  yotxtli 
of  twenty-one.  The  force  of  the  assailants  was  estimated  at  about  four 
hundred  in  uniform,  and  as  many  Indians ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  their 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to  escape 
were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  loss  of  major 
Croghan  during  the  siege  was  one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded. 
About  three  the  next  morning  the  British  sailed  down  the  river,  leaving 
behind  them  a  boat  containing  clothing  and  considerable  military  stores. 

Bv  the  exertions  of  commodore  Perry,  an  American  squadron  had  been 
fitted  out  on  lake  Erie  early  in  September.  It  consisted  of  nine  small 
vessels,  in  all  carrjring  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron  had  also  been 
built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  commodore  Barclay.  It 
consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns.  Commodore  rerry, 
immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  adversary,  and  on  the  lOth  of 
September  the  British  commander  left  the  harbor  of  Maiden  to  accept  the 
ofiler.  In  a  few  hours  the  wind  shiAed,  giving  the  Americans  the  advan- 
tage. Perry,  forming  the  line  of  battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  words  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  *  Don't  give  up  the  ship.* 
Lfoud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels  proclaimed  the  animation  which  this  motto 
inspired.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced ;  and  after  a  short  action  two 
of  the  British  vessels  surrendered,  and  the  rest  of  the  American  squadron 
now  joining  in  the  battle,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete. 
The  British  loss  was  forty-one  killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded,  of  which 
number  twenty -one  were  killed  and  sixty-two  wounded  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Lawrence,  whose  whole  coinplement  of  able-bodied  men  before  the 
action  was  about  one  hundred.  The  commodore  gave  intelligence  of  the 
victory  to  general  Harrison  in  these  words :  *  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours.     Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.* 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  the  territory  of 
Michigan  was  still  in  the  possession  of  colonel  Proctor.  The  next  move- 
ments were  against  the  British  and  Indians  at  Detroit  and  Maiden.  Ge- 
neral Harrison  had  previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  militia  on 
the  Sandusky  river;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  four  thonsand  from 
Kentucky,  the  flower  of  the  state,  with  governor  Shelby  at  their  head,  arriv- 
ed at  his  camp.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Maiden.  On  the  27th  the  troops  were  received  on 
board,  and  reached  Maiden  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  British  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had  retreated  along 
the  Thames  towards  the  Moravian  villages,  together  with  Tecumseh's  In- 
dians, amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
proceed  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.  On  the  5th  of  October  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  armies  at  the  river  Thames,  and  the  British  army 
was  taken  by  the  Americans.  In  this  battle  Tecomseh  was  killed,  and 
the  Indians  fled.  The  British  loss  was  nineteen  regulars  killed,  and  fif\y 
wounded,  and  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  American  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fiAy.  Proctor  made  his  escape 
down  the  Thames. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  Harrison*a  army,  had  oeen  abandoned  by  the 

63* 
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the  ofBce  of  surveyot  gemsral  may  not  be  abolished  without  detrimenC 
to  the  public  interest." 

**  This  resolution  was  immediately  and  strongly  opposed,"  observes 
the  writer  before  quoted,  *'  as  a  part  of  a  systematic  policy  for  crip<* 
pling  the  growth  of  the  west     It  was  urged  that  it  would  serre  to 

Erevent  emigration  to  those  states,  within  whose  territory  these  lands 
Ly«  The  debate  to  which  this  resolution  gave  rise  continued  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  during  which  Messrs.  Hayne  and  Webster  made  speeches, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and 

Sower*     Others  mingled  in  the  warm  and  animated  discussion,  wan- 
ering  from  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  discuss  almost  every 
topic  of  general  interest  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 

'*  In  his  message  to  congress  the  president  had  expressed  an  opinion 
against  renewing  the  tsharter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  would 
expire  in  18d6»  The  bank  had  not  applied  for  such  renewal,  but  being 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  congress^  it  was  referred  to  the  conunittees 
on  finance  in  both  houses  of  congress  for  examination. 

^^On  the  30th  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  the  house,  made  a  report  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  recommendations  of  the  president. 

^*  The  first  bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  about  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  government,  when  most  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  either  in  congress,  or  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  act  incorporating  it  was  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  General  Washington.  This  bank  continued  its 
operation  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time,  public  and  private 
credit  were  advanced  to  an  elevated  condition,  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

^  Within  less  than  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter, 
the  circulating  medium  became  disordered,  the  public  finances  deran- 
ged, and  the  public  credit  impaired.  Every  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  convinced  by  experience  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank,  and 
the  measure  was  recommended  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  (Mr>  Dallas.)  Congress  accordingly  took  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  finally  passed  by  large  majorities,  the  act  incorpora- 
ting the  present  bank. 

'^  This  history  of  the  bank  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
its  constitutionality,  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  directly  to  the  same  point.  The  committee  then  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  as  shown 
from  the  constitution  itself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  congress 
was  empowered  to  institute  a  bank,  not  only  as  one  of  the  necessary 
and  proper  means  of  executing  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  also  as  an  indispensable  means  in  regulating  the  national 
currency. 

'*  They  also  came  to  a  different  opinion  from  that  contained  in  the 
message  respecting  the  expediency  of  the  naeasure^  At  the  time 
when  the  bank  was  established,  the  currency  of  the  union  was  disor- 
idered  to  su)ch  an  extent,  that  in  some  places  it  was  depreciated  25  per 
«ent.  more  than  in  others. 

**'^ortly  after  the  establishment  ^  the  bank,  the  other  banks  were 


piten  them,  ret,  at  noonday,  on  the  30th  of  Aug^nst,  they  were  surprised 
Sy  a  party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  who,  with  axes,  cut  their  way  into  the 
fort,  and  drore  the  people  into  the  houses  which  it  inclosed.  To  these 
they  set  fire.  Many  persons  were  humt,  and  many  killed  hy  the  tomahawk. 
Only  serenteen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid  tidings  to  the  neighboring  sta- 
tions.    The  whites  resolved  on  vengeance. 

Again  general  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  mili- 
tia of  Tennessee,  marched  into  the  southern  wilderness.  A  detachment 
under  general  Gofiee  encountering  at  Tallushatchie  a  body  of  Indians, 
«  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  neither 
giving  nor  receiving  quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished. 
zet  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks  unsubdued,  and  their  faith  in  victory 
unshaken.  With  no  little  sagacity  and  skill  they  selected  and  fortified 
another  position  on  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by  themselves  Tohopeka, 
and  by  the  whites  Horseshoe  Bendj  Here  nearly  a  thousand  warriors, 
animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined  resolution,  were  collected.  Three 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  general  Jackson,  marched  to  attack  this 
post  To  prevent  escape,  a  detachment  under  general  Coffee  encircled 
the  Bend.  The  main  body  advanced  to  the  fortress ;  and  for  a  few  minutes 
the  opposing  forces  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle  at  the  port-holes  ;  but 
at  length  the  troops,  leaping  over  the  walls,  mingled  In  furious  combat 
with  the  savages.  When  the  Indians,  fleeing  to  the  river,  beheld  the 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  returned  and  fought  with  increased  fury 
and  desperation.  Six  hundred  warriors  were  killed ;  four  only  yielded 
themselves  prisoners;  the  remaining  three  hundred  escaped.  Of  the 
whites,  fif\y-five  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

It  was  deemed  probable  that  further  resistance  would  be  made  by  the 
Indians  at  a  place  called  the  Hickory-ground ;  but  on  general  Jackson's 
arriving  thither  in  April,  1814,  the  principal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  among  them  was  Wetherford,  a  half-blood,  distinguished  equally  for 
his  talents  and  cruelty.  *  I  am  in  your  power,'  said  he ;  *  do  with  me  wht^! 
you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  1  could.  I  have 
fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a 
choice ;  I  have  none  now,  even  hope  is  ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my 
warriors ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  They  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice;  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatchie,  Talladega,  Emuckfaw,  and  Toho- 
peka. While  there  was  a  chance  of  success  I  never  supplicated  peace ;  but 
my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself.'  Peace 
was  concluded,  and  general  Jackson  and  his  troops  enjoyed  an  honorable 
but  short  repose. 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  British  to  lay  waste  the  whole  Ame- 
rican coast,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Of  this  intention  demonstration  was 
made  by  their  descent  upon  Pettipauge,  and  the  destruction  which  follow- 
ed in  that  harbor.  Early  in  April,  a  number  of  British  barges,  supposed 
to  contain  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  entered  the  mouth  of  Con- 
necticut river,  passed  up  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  came  on  shore  at  a  part 
of  Saybrook  called  Pettipauge,  where  they  destroyed  about  twenty-five 
vessels.  Guards  of  militia  were  placed  without  delay  at  nearly  all  the 
vulnerable  points  on  the  seaboard,  and  where  troops  could  not  be  stationed 
oatrols  of  videttes  were  constantly  maintained. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  admiral  Uochrane  declared,  in  addition  to  the  ports 
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gress  to  die  piacticiiBility  of  organizing  an  matitation  combming  alT  ifa 
advantaffeBy  and  obviating  these  objections.  I  amcerely  regret  that,  m 
the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifieationa  of  the 
bank  charter  which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion^  to  make  it  compati- 
ble with  jostice,.  with  sound  policy,  or  wuk  the  eonstitntiiaii  of  osr 
country/ 

^  AlUiongh  not  nnexpeeted  to  the  eomitry,  the  reto  pat  upon  the 
bill  by  the  president,  gave  great  dissatiaft^tion  to  the  nienda  <if  the 
bank  in  every  section  oi  the  United  States.  A  general  diaturbance  of 
the  currency  was  predicted  aa  the  neceasarv  conseqveaee.  *  We  have 
arrived  at  a  new  epoch,^  said  one  of  the  acnrocates  of  the  bank  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate.  '  We  are  entering  on  experiwtenii  with  the  gor- 
emment  and  the  constitution  of  the  country  hitherto  nntried,  and  of 
fearful  and  appalling  aspect.' 

*'^  Geaend  Jackson,  while  holdmg  a  seat  m  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  had  voted  with  the  friends  of  mtemal  improvement — for  bills 
making  appropriations  for  roads  and  canals,  and  had  also  been  in  favor 
of  subscriptibna  to  the  stock  of  private  canal  companies,  and  of  ap- 
propriations for  roads,  within  die  limits  of  particular  statea.  But 
what  would  be  the  policy  of  his  administration  in  respect  to  intemtl 
improvements-  remamed  to  be  disclosed.  His  inaugnral  addreaa  gave 
no  indication  of  any  change  m  his  opinions  since  1824*.  It  was  there- 
fore anticipated  by  k  nomeroua  class  in  the  United  States,  and  amoB|r 
them  were  some  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  follow  out  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors.  In  his  message,  however,  to  congress,  he  first  mani- 
fested an  unwillingness  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  congress.  Ma- 
ny of  the  friends  of  the  president  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  the 
west  had  relied  on  his  adhering  to  his  former  opinions ;  but  the  con- 
viction was  now  forced  upon  them,,  that  those  opinions  had  become 
altered. 

^  The  question  was  now  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill^  notwithstanding^ 
the  objections  of  the  president.  The  constitution,  in  such  cases  re- 
quires a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress  to  confirm  the 
bill.  On  takings  the  question  the  bill  was  losi — the  vote  beings  yeas  96 
— nays  92. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  president  was  thus  considered  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  internal  improvements,  the  committee  of  the  house  reported, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  prosecute  internal  improvements  by  direct  appro- 
priations of  money,  or  by  subscriptions  for  stock  in  companies,  incor- 
porated in  the  respective  states^ 

"  The  president  and  his  eebmet  thus  found  themselves  compeUed  to* 
yield  to  public  opinion  expressed  in^  congress,  and  although  their  de- 
termination checked  the  actioa  of  the  federal  government  in  relation 
to  internal  improvements,  still  they  had'  surrendered  every  principle  up- 
on which  their  opposition  to  the  systenft  could  be  founded. 

*'  By  these  decisive  votes  in  congress,  this  policy  was  considered  aa 
firmly  established,  and  nothing  was  required  to  cany  it  into  eflbet  with 
moderation  and  discretion,  but  the  harmonious  eo-operation.  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  government.** 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  had  produced  an  impression,,  and  with 
many  established  the  fact,  deduced  from  some  of  the  bute  acta  of  the 
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foaght  neat  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  whose  roar  was  sileticed  hy  the  thunder 
of  cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  was  distinctly  heard  during  the  pauses 
of  the  fight.  The  American  general  found  his  force  so  much  weakened, 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to  occupy  fort  Erie.  On  the  4th  of 
August  it  was  invested  hy  general  Drummond  with  five  thousand  troops* 
In  me  night  between  the  14Si  and  15th,  the  besiegers  made  a  daring  assault 
upon  the  fort,  which  was  repelled  with  conspicuous  gallantry  by  the  garri- 
fion,  the  former  losing  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  the  latter  but  eighty- 
four.  The  siege  was  still  continued.  On  the  2d  of  September,  general 
Brown,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  threw  himself  into  the  fort,  and 
took  command  of  the  garrison.  For  their  fate  great  anxiety  was  felt  by 
the  nation,  which  was,  however,  in  some  degree,  removed  by  the  march 
from  Plattsburgh  of  five  thousand  men  to  their  relief.  After  an  hour  of 
close  fighting  they  entered  the  fort,  having  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  one 
thousand  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  also  considerable, 
amounting  to  more  than  five  hundred.  On  the  21st  of  September,  the 
forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  general  Drummond  withdrew  his  forces. 

The  march  of  the  troops  from  Plattsburgh  having  left  that  post  almost 
defenceless,  the  enemy  determined  to  attack  it  by  land,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  American  flotilla  on  lake  Champlain. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  entered  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  6th  they  arrived  at  Plattsburgh.  It  is  situated 
near  lake  Champlain,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  smaU  river  Saranac 
On  their  approach,  the  American  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight 
breastworks,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream.  The 
British  employed  themselves  for  several  days  in  erecting  batteries,  while 
the  American  forces  were  daily  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  volunteers  and 
militia.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  British  souadron,  command- 
ed by  commodore  Downe,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Plattsburgh,  where 
that  of  the  United  States,  commanded  by  conunodore  M'Donough,  lay  at 
anchor  prepared  for  battle.  At  nine  o'clock  the  action  commenced.  Sel- 
dom has  there  been  a  more  furious  encounter  than  the  bosom  of  this  trans- 
parent and  peaceful  lake  was  now  called  to  witness.  During  the  naval 
conflict  the  British  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  American 
lines,  and  attempted  at  diflerent  places  to  cross  the  Saranac ;  but  as  often 
as  the  British  advanced  into  the  water  they  were  repelled  by  a  destructive 
fire  from  the  militia.  At  half-past  eleven  the  shout  of  victory  heard  along 
the  American  lines  announced  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.  Thus 
deprived  of  naval  aid,  in  the  afternoon  the  British  withdrew  to  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  in  the  night  they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat.  Upon 
the  lake  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten ;  the  British,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides  prisonera.  On  land,  the  American  loss 
was  one  hundred  and  nineteen ;  tnat  of  the  British  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  anticipating  a  great 

aunnentation  of  the  English  force,  and  uncertain  where  the  blow  would 

bll,  made  exertions  to  place  every  exposed  position  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  Britisn  squadron  of  between  fiAy  and  sixty 
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peopU.  Mr.  Wiekliffe,  of  Eentueky,  bad  a  eiwreet  view  of  the  queatimi* 
He  Uioa  sensibly  remarks,  in  1828 ; — *^Tbe  eztingaishing  action  of  tbe 
sinking  fund  upon  tbe  public  debt,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
any  executive.  It  results  from  pre-ezkting  hw.  The  excess  of  ae* 
cumulation  in  the  surplus  fund,  by  operation  of  the  same  law,  disror* 
ges  itself  into  the  sinking  fund,  and  becomes,  in  like  manner,  sacred  to 
the  public  engagements. 

"  Tbese  renuirks  have  been  made  because  of  the  often  repeated  aad 
false  declaration  that  this  has  been  the  most  economical  administxatioB 
that  we  have  ever  had ;  and  that  Mr.  Adsras  has  paid  off  more  of  the 
public  debt,  in  the  last  three  years,  than  has  be«n  discharged,  in  tbe 
same  time,  by  any  other  president.  It  should  be  remembered  that  tbe 
president  of  the  United  States  haa  no  more  to  do  with  the  pmnent  of 
the  public  debt  than  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States." 

Notwithstandinff  recent  embarrassments,  domestic  manufactures  were 
now  in  successful  progress.  Cotton  manufacturers  a|^>eared  to  be 
aware  of  their  error  in  keeping  the  business  in  a  single  channel,  and 
were  active  in  correcting  it.  The  consumption  of  ealico  cloths  io* 
creased  materially,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  daek  had  coauneB* 
ced  under  the  best  auspices. 

The  consent  of  the  british  government  being  at  length  obtained  to 
open  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
India  Colonies,  tbe  president  on  the  fifth  of  October,  issued  his  proc* 
lamation  to  that  effect,  and  put  to  rest  much  speculation  and  dispute 
concerning  the  fact ;  a  fact,  too,  of  wide  mterest  to  the  country.  This, 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  disposition  in  the  people,  to  persevere  in 
the  American  system,  from  a  greater  correction  of  its  reason^  gave  much 
cause  for  congratulation.  Every  one  began  to  see  that  we  liad  nothing, 
comparatively,  with  which  to  pay  foreigners  for  the  manufactured  arti- 
oles  which  we  needed ;  and  that  they  must  be  mainly  supplied  by  a 
trade  among  ourselves. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-first  congress  commenced  on  the 
sixth  of  December.  The  message  of  the  president  was  voluminous, 
and,  from  its  subjects,  interesting  to  the  country.  It  appeared  from 
it,  that,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  General  Jackson,  the  question  of  in* 
temal  improvements  was  setiied. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians,  the  doctrine  of  their  removal  continued 
to  be  the  leading  one. 

The  consiiiuiionaliiy  of  the  protecting  system  was  fully  allowed ;  but 
the  expediency  of  retaining  certain  duties  was  made  a  question. 

The  public  debt  was  declared  to  be  in  a  course  of  rapid  redemption ; 
while  the  opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  manifested 
with  a  new  energy,  and  another  plan  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

The  proceedings  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house  were  of 
great  import,  and  commanded  the  deepest  attention.  There  was  a  re- 
port both  from  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The  division  was  four 
against  them  in  the  latter.  The  bill  appended  to  the  former :  to  repeal 
the  twenty-fifth  section  of  what  was  called  the  '' judiciary  act,'*  was 
rejected  on  its  first  reading,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to 
fifty-one.  The  country,  on  the  whole,  was  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
issue.    The  idea  oi  dettitayiBg  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court— tbe . 


Vation  of  a  commercial  system,  was  creditable  to  the  genius  and  bmrery  of 
the  American  republic.  The  operations  of  the  British  in  Louisiana  were 
"Commenced  by  a  small  expedition,  the  naval  part  under  the  command  of 
captain  Percy,  and  the  troops  under  colonel  Nicholls.  They  landed  and 
took  forcible  possession  of  Pensacola,  and  were  aided  by  the  Spaniards  in 
mil  their  proceedings ;  they  collected  all  the  Indians  that  would  resort  to 
their  standard ;  and  colonel  Nicholls  then  sent  an  officer  to  the  piratical 
establishment  at  Barataria  to  enlist  the  chief,  Lafitte,  and  his  followers  in 
iheir  cause  ;  the  most  liberal  and  tempting  offers  were  made  them. 

These  people,  however,  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  American 
cause ;  they  deceived  the  English  by  delay ;  conveyed  intelligence  of  their 
designs  to  the  governor  at  New  Orleans,  and  ofiered  their  services  to  de- 
fend the  country.  Disappointed  in  securing  their  aid,  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded  by  ma- 
jor Lawrence,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  result,  however, 
was  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  more  than  two  hundred  men ;  the  commo- 
dore's ship  was  so  disabled  that  they  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  blew  up,  and 
the  remaining  three  vessels,  shattered  and  filled  with  wounded  men,  re- 
turned to  Pensacola.  While  the  British  thus  sheltered  in  this  place,  where 
they  were  busily  occupied  in  bringing  over  the  Indians  to  join  them,  gene- 
ral Jackson  formed  an  expedition  of  about  four  thousand  men,  re^lars  and 
militia,  to  dislodge  them.  He  summoned  the  town,  was  refused  entrance 
by  the  Spanish  governor,  and  his  flag  of  truce  was  fired  upon ;  the  British 
soldiers  being  in  the  forts,  where  their  flag  had  been  hoisted,  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  Spanish,  the  day  before  the  American  forces  appeared,  rrepara- 
tions  were  immediately  made  to  carry  the  place ;  one  battery  having  been 
taken  by  storm,  with  slight  loss  on  either  side,  the  governor  surrendered^ 
the  English  having  previously  retired  on  board  their  ships.  The  forts  be- 
low, which  commanded  the  passage,  were  blown  up,  and  this  enabled  the 
English  fleet  to  put  to  sea. 

General  Jackson  then  evacuated  the  Spanish  territory,  and  marched  his 
troops  back  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  which  he  reached  on  the  second 
day  of  December.  Having  reviewed  a  corps  of  volunteers  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  visit  every  post  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  give  orders  for  adding  fortifications,  and  establishing  defensive  works 
and  outposts  in  every  spot  where  the  enemy  might  be  expected,  as  there 
was  the  greatest  uncertainty  where  a  landing  would  be  made ;  be  mingled 
with  the  citizens,  and  infused  into  the  greater  part  his  own  spirit  and  ener- 
gy. By  his  presence  and  exhortations  they  were  animated  to  exertions 
of  which  before  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  capable.  All  who  could 
wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  musket,  were  either  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations, or  trained  in  the  art  of  defending  them.  The  Mississippi,  upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  which  New  Orleans  stands,  flows  to  the  ocean  in  seve- 
ral channels ;  one,  leaving  the  main  stream  above  the  city,  runs  east  of  it, 
and  forms  in  its  course  lake  Pontchartrain  and  lake  Borgne.  Early  in 
December,  the  British  entered  this  channel,  with  a  force  of  about  eight 
thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom  had  just  left  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeadce, 
the  remainder  having  arrived  direct  from  England. 

A  small  squadron  of  gun-boats,  under  lieutenant  Jones,  was  despatched 
Co  oppose  their  passage  into  the  lake.  These  were  met  by  a  superior  force, 
imd  afVer  a  spirited  conflict,  in  which  th^  killed  &Qd  wounded  oi  the  British 
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Modifications  of  the  tariflT  laws  were  thrown  out  of  the  qnestion,  and 
nothing  was  talked  of  hut  '^unconditicmal  suhmission."  Those  laws 
were  condemned  as  ^  unconstitutional." 

The  '*  tariff  convention,*'  which  followed,  was  thought  to  derelop 
what  could  not  fail  to  astonish  those  who  had  nuide  the  highest  caicu* 
lations  on  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  American  system.  Without 
any  direct  reference  to  that  of  the  ''free  trade  convention,''  the  address  of 
this  was  represented  as  tearing  its  arguments  to  tatters,  and  scattering 
them  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

It  was  certainly  evident  at  this  time,  that  our  commerce  was  not — 
as  the  ''  free  trade"  expressed  it — ''  cut  up  hy  the  roots."  It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  revenue  from  commerce  would  amount  to  thirty  mil- 
lions in  that  year.  This  was  an  indication  in  favor  of  the  American 
system. 

A  treaty  settling  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  France  for  spo- 
liations duringNapoleon*8  government,  was  signed  hy  Mr.  Rives  and 
Sehastiani,  at  Paris,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1831,  and  the  United  States 
and  France  exchanged  ratifications  in  due  time. 

By  this  treaty  France  agreed  to  pay,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim, 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  in  six  equal  annual  instalments.  On 
their  part  the  United  States  consented  to  pay  to  the  government  of 
France  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims 
of  that  country  upon  us.  The  respective  governments  were  to  divide 
these  sums  among  the  claimants  of  each  country.  The  treaty  was  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  hy  all  parties,  though  the  sum  stipulated 
by  it  to  be  paid  by  France,  did  not  cover  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
just  claims  of  our  citizens.  But  even  unfavorable  terms  were  to  be 
consented  to  in  a  case  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  and  so  difificult  to  be 
settled  on  any  ground  whatever. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-second  congress  commenced  on  the 
5th  of  December.  The  message  was  a  document  not  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  the  foreign  character  which 
distinguished  it.  The  treasury  report,  on  the  contrary,  produced  a 
sensation,  from  its  tone  upon  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  almost  un- 
|Nrecedented.  There  was,  with  its  opponents,  a  softened  feeling  to- 
wards this  institution.  Some  wished  to  postpone  a  consideration  of  it, 
till ''  after  the  election."  Others  said  that  the  president  would  place 
his  next  term  wholly  on  the  question  of  the  "  bank." 

Other  matters  of  interest  on  the  floor  of  congress  were  not  wanting 
for  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Hayne 
upon  the  American  system  and  free  trade,  traversed  the  country  with 
a  rapidity  not  given  to  common  events.  The  debate,  also,  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England,  and  bis  rejection 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president,  caused  an  unconunon  party 
excitement. 

The  north  eastern  boundary  question  was  a^tated  at  this  time  in 
the  legislature  of  Maine,  in  a  spirit  that  excited  much  observation  with 
the  press.  The  ^^closed-door''  manner  of  proceeding  on  that  ques- 
tion, at  Augusta,  and  the  hurried  action,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  of 
Maine,  caused  much  and  severe  comment.  *'  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  facts,  as  reported  are,  that  the  state  authorities  have  been  ad- 


\fk  Tain  did  the  officers  now  endeavor,  as  befbre,  to  reviTe  the  courage  of 
heir  men ;  to  no  purpose  did  they  strike  them  with  the  flat  of  their 
rwords,  to  force  them  to  advance ;  they  were  insensible  of  every  thing  but 
iangefi  and  saw  nothing  but  death,  wnich  had  struck  so  many  of  their 
comrades. 

The  attack  had  hardlv  begun,  when  the  British  commander-in-chief,  Sir 
Edward  Packenham,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  intrepidity,  while  endeavoring 
to  animate  his  troops  with  ardor  for  the  assault  Soon  after  his  fall,  two 
ocher  generals,  Keane  and  Gibbs,  were  carried  off  the  field  of  battle,  dan- 
gerously wounded.  A  great  number  of  officers  of  rank  had  fallen ;  the 
ground  over  which  the  column  had  marched  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  Such  slaughter  on  their  side,  with  scarcely  any  loss  on 
the  American,  spread  consternation  through  the  British  ranks,  as  they 
were  now  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  lines,  and  saw 
that  even  to  advance  was  certain  death.  Some  of  the  British  troops  had 
penetrated  into  the  wood  towards  the  extremity  of  the  American  Ime,  to 
make  a  false  attack,  or  to  ascertain  whether  a  real  one  were  practicable. 
These  the  troops  under  general  Cofiee  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they 
opened  on  them  a  brisk  fire  with  their  rifles,  which  made  them  retire.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who,  on  the  column's  being  repulsed,  had  taken  ^l* 
ter  in  the  thickets,  only  escaped  the  batteries  to  be  trilled  by  the  musketry. 
During  the  whole  hour  that  the  attack  lasted,  the  American  fire  did  not 
slacken  for  a  single  moment.  By  half  after  eight  in  the  morning,  the  fire 
of  the  musketry  had  ceased.  The  whole  plain  on  the  left,  as  also  the  side 
of  the  river,  from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  was  covered  with  the 
British  soldiers  who  had  fallen.  About  four  hundred  wounded  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  at  least  double  that  number  of  wounded  men  escaped  into 
the  British  camp ;  and  a  space  of  g^round,  extending  from  the  ditch  of  the 
American  lines  to  that  on  which  the  enemy  drew  up  his  troops,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length,  by  about  two  hundred  in  breadth,  was  lite- 
tally  covered  with  men,  either  dead  or  severely  wounded.*  Perhap  a 
greater  disparity  of  loss  never  occurred;  that  of  the  British  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  this  attack,  which  was  not  made  with  sufficient 
judgment,  and  which,  besides,  was  embarrassed  by  unforeseen  circumstan- 
ees,  was  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  ;  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
Americans  was  only  thirteen. 

The  events  of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  present  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  military  operations.  There  the  Americans 
were  thrice  th«  number  of  their  brave  assailants,  and  were  protected  by 
Intrenchments ;  but  they  ingloriously  fled.  They  were  closely  pursued, 
until  the  British  party,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  main  army, 
withdrew  from  pursuit,  and  recrossed  the  river.  They  then  returned,  and 
resumed  possession  of  their  intrenchments.  General  Lambert,  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  British  army  had  devolved,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
•access,  prepared  to  return  to  his  shipping.  In  his  retreat  he  was  not  mo- 
lested ;  general  Jackson  wisely  resolving  to  haard  nothing  that  he  had 
gained  in  attempting  to  gain  still  more. 

The  Americans  naturally  indulged  in  great  joy  for  this  signal  victory. 

*  Historical  Memoir  of  Iha  War  in  LoaisiaDa,  by  Biajtor  A  1*^  I^Uoiir,  Cnsiiieer  ia 
te  Uoited  States  JUmj.    Philadelphia,  1810. 
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tliese  alarming  the  Indians,  they  agreed  to  confine  themaelires  io'dieir 
own  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

^^  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement  been  settled,  before  a  par- 
ty of  these  Indians  assaulted  and  mindered  a  nnmber  of  the  Menomo- 
nies,  a  tribe  friendly  to  the  United  States,  while  encamped  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Prairie  da  Chien.  This  wanton  outrage  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  rebuke,  lest  these  disaffected  Indians  should  harass  and  dis- 
turb the  border  settlements.  Accordingly,  General  Atkinson  was  or- 
dered, March  7th,  183^  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Menomonie 
murderers.  This  demand  was  disregarded.  Hostilities  immediately 
ensued,  which  were  terminated  in  the  month  of  August  following,  by  t 

Seneral  battle,  which  led  to  the  entire  rout  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
elivery  of  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet,  on  the  27th  of  August,  as 
prisoners  of  war.    These  leaders  of  the  war  were  conducted  to  Wash- 
-mgton,  whence  they  passed  through  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  sent  home,  having  pledged  themselves  to 
conduct  with  due  regard  to  the  United  States.* 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-second  congress  commenced  od 

the  3d  of  December,  1832.    In  his  message  the  president  represented 

the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign  powers  in  a  state  of  amity. 

-The  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  continued  still  open.    The 

demands  against  Portugal  had  been  allowed. 

'  Doubts  were  expressed. regarding  the  safety  of  the  depositee  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  States — and  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  urged  to  a  decision. 

The  treasury  report  represented  the  finances  in  good  condition. 
The  revenue  from  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  to  the  1st  of  January  1833, 
•was  stated  at  $31,752,659,51 ;  the  expendiiures  for  the  same  period  are 
stated  at  $34,611,466,50.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  the  public 
debt  would  be  reduced  to  $7,000,698,83.  The  annual  revenue  for 
some  years  to  come,  was  estimated  at  $21,000,000 ;  and  the  annual 
expenditures  at  $  15,000,000.  A  diminution  of  duties  on  imports,  or  t 
-partial  ^^  relinquishment  of  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue''  was 
recommended,  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  national  income. 

It  may  be  recorded  as  something  to  show  the  bitter  state  of  party 
feeling  at  this  period,  that  it  was  said  through  the  journals,  freely,  that 
a  copy  of  the  message  was  in  New  York  before  it  was  sent  to  congress 
^-which  was  a  matter  the  dealers  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  were 
questionless  acquainted  with. 

^'  The  message  of  the  president  was  followed,"  says  the  writer  just 
quoted,  ^'  December  10,  by  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  South  Carolina 
to  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  congress  of  the  29th  of 
May,  1828,  and  of  the  14th  of  July,  1833,  altering  and  amendi^  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports — which  acts  had,  in  a  conven- 
tion of  the  above  state,  held  at  Columbia,  November  24,  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void — and  of  no  binoing 
force  within  the  limits  of  that  state.  This  proclamation  was  an  able 
document,  furnishing  a  sound  exposition  of  the  principles  and  powws 

•  Goodiioh*!  Hist.  U.  8. 
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States  any  oorpe  of  ti'eopi  which  may  hare  been  of  iliay  be  Tailed,  orgaa^ 
ixed,  and  officered,  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  states/  to  be  *  em* 
ployed  in  the  state  raising  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  else* 
vhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  of  the  state  raising  the 
saaie.'  Before  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  confer  with  the  ffo- 
▼ernment  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops  and  miliua  already  called  into  service  under  the 
aathoritv  of  the  states.  The  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  this  juncture 
rendered  all  farther  proceedings  unnecessary. 

During  the  preceding  year  the  British  government  had  declined  to  treat 
ander  the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  a  direct  negotiation  had  been  agreed 
oo.  Ghent  was  ultimately  determined  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  in  the 
mutumn  of  1814  the  commissioners  prosecuted  their  labors,  but  at  first  wita 
ireiY  doabtful  success.  By  the  24th  of  December  a  treaty  was  agpreed  upon 
and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  powers  at  Ghent ;  and 
in  February  of  the  following  year  it  received  the  ratification  of  the  presi* 
<ient.* 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  rejoicing  at  the  return  of 
peace,  their  attention  was  called  to  a  new  scene  of  war.  By  a  message 
from  the  president  to  the  house  of  representatives,  with  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  it  appeared  that  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  violently,  and 
without  just  cause,  obliged  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  and  all  tha 
American  citizens  in  Algiers,  to  leave  that  place,  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
then  subsisting  between  the  two  nations ;  tnat  he  had  exacted  from  the 
consul,  under  pain  of  immediate  imprisonment,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
which  he  had  no  just  claim ;  and  that  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
bad  been  followed  by  the  capture  of  at  least  one  American  vessel,  and  by 
the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel ;  that  tha 
captured  persons  were  yet  held  in  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  two  of 
them,  who  had  been  ransomed  ;  that  every  efibrt  to  obtain  the  release  of 

*  By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  uni- 
versal peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  between  their 
faspectiTe  countries,  terriiories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  withoat  ex* 
jeepcioQ  of  places  or  persons ;  and  thai  all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  cease 
as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by  both  parties.  By  the  thiitl  article,  all 
prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  lana  as  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as 
oooB  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  By  the  fourth  article,  the  d»> 
dsioa  or  the  eonflicting  claims  of  the  United  States  and  of  Gnat  Britain  to  several  islands 
an  the  bay  of  Passamaqaoddy  was  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  a|^inted 
tqr  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
Md  consent  of  the  senate ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  event  of  the  two  commissioners 
Offering  upon  all  or  aay  of  the  matters  referred  to  them,  or  of  their  not  acting,  they 
shall  make  report  or  reports  to  their  respective  governments,  which  report  or  reports 
tkey  agreed  to  refer  te  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then  named  for  that  par* 
pose,  and  engaged  to  consider  such  decision  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  Bj  the  nmtk 
ailkle,  the  United  Startes  engaged  to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratifiaUion  of 
the  present  treaty,  to  tiostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  prpvided  they  shall  agree  to  desist 
ftma  all  hostilities  against  the  United  States ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  kis  part, 
entered  into  a  correspoadent  engagement  on  the  like  condition  of  their  desisting  noia 
M  hoMilities  against  him  and  his  subjects.  The  tenth  article  has  respect  to  the  aboUtioa 
«£  the  slave-trade ;  '  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  tha  principles 
4if  humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas  both  hirs  majesty  and  the  UnitCNl  States  are  desirous 
«f  ooBtinomg  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abdlitioB ;  it  is  herebv  agreed  that  botk 
^hscwntrifting  parties  shait  use  their  best  enieavois  mascoinpttsh so  MSirtMsaa object,* 
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Todicial  tribunal.  The  supreme  court  had  already  manifested  an  undue 
leaning  in  favor  of  the  federal  government ;  and  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  violated  in  its  spirit,  and  not  literally,  there  was  pecnliar  pro- 
priety in  a  state  legislature's  undertaking  to  decide  for  itself,  inas- 
much as  the  constitution  had  provided  no  remedy. 

**  The  report  then  proceeded  to  declare  all  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  favof 
of  a  local  interest,  and  that  congress  had  no  power  to  leg^late  except 
upon  subjects  of  general  interest.  The  power  to  construct  rottds  and 
canals,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  or  to  appropriate  money  for  that 
purpose,  was  also  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  all  leffisb^ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  free  eoTored 
or  the  dave  population  of  the  United  States. 

^  In  remonstrating  against  these  violations  of  the  constttation,  the 
state  should  appear  as  a  soverei^,  and  not  as  a  suppliant,  before  the 
national  legislature,  and  resolutions  of  the  state  legislature  expressive 
of  these  prraciples,  baring  passed  both  houses,  they  were  transmitted, 
with  the  rq[K>rt,  to  the  delegation  in  congress,  to  be  laid  before  that 
body,  then  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  tariff. 

^'That  law  having  passed,  the  state  legislature,  at  the  next  session, 
sanctioned  a  protest  against  it  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  un- 
just, which  was  transmitted  to  their  senators  in  congress,  to  be  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  the  senate.  This  was  done  on  the  10th  of  FebnF 
nry,  1829.  The  change  which  took  place  in  the  federal  government 
caused  a  belief  that  some  satisfactory  modification  would  be  made  of 
the  tariff*;  and  during  the  summer  of  1829,  the  excitement  appeared  to 
be  directed  less  against  the  administration  and  more  concentrated 
against  the  law  itself.  The  doctrine,  however,  of  the  right  of  a  state 
to  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  was  not  relinquished,  although  it  seemed 
to  be  conceded,  that  it  would  be  best  to  attempt  first  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  In  these  opinions  the  state  government 
of  Georgia  fully  concurred.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  the  tariff  was 
(equally  unpopular,  and  the  controversy  respecting  the  Indians  had  been 
carried  to  that  length,  as  to  brins^  the  state  in  collision  with  a  law  of 
congress,  and  to  induce  the  legislature  to  declare  that  it  should  be  dt^ 
regarded  and  held  void. 

'^^  The  legislature  of  Virginia  also  declared  its  assent  to  the  sane 
principle  of  nullification,  and,  judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  public  functionaries  of  those  states,  the  time  appeared  to  be  near 
at  hand  when  the  Union  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  by  the  detemina* 
tion  of  a  large  section  not  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  govern 
ment,  nor  to  any  common  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  upon  their  con- 
stitutionality.* 

^Prom  the  passage  of  the  law  of  July,  1832,  affairs  had  been  wearing 
an  increasingly  threatening  aspect  in  the  south.  The  people  were  in- 
deed divided ;  but  a  strong  party  in  South  Carolina  appeared  determin- 
ed, at  all  hazards,  to  carry  out  their  views  in  opposition  to  the  general 
^vemment,  expressed  in  its  laws  of  revenue. 

^'Accordingly,  in  the  htter  part  of  Biovember,  a  state  eoBv«atmi  m* 
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In  some  instances,  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by  dae  proof,  and  clash* 
ing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of  another,  have  been  eztingaished 
by  double  purchases,  the  benevolent  policy  of  the  United  States  preferring 
the  augmented  expense  to  the  hazard  of  doiDff  injustice,  or  to  the  enforce- 
■lent  of  justice  against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people,  by  means  involving 
•r  threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  tranquillity 
which  has  been  restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  between 
them  and  our  own  population,  will  favor  the  resumption  of  the  work  of 
civilization,  which  had  made  an  encouraging  progress  among  some  tribes ; 
and  that  the  facility  is  increasing  for  extending  that  divided  and  individual 
ownership,  which  exists  now  in  movable  property  only,  to  the  soil  itself; 
and  of  thus  establishing,  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true 
foundation  for  a  transit  from  (he  habits  of  a  savage  to  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  social  life.' 

The  doubtful  state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  to  which  the  president  alluded  in  his  message,  arose  either 
from  a  strong  impulse  of  the  love  of  extortion  in  the  dey,  or  from  the  influ- 
ence of  some  foreign  personages ;  the  rising  difierenees  were,  howevec 
aettled  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Shaler« 
and  peace  has  not  since  been  broken  on  the  part  of  the  Algerines. 

Among  the  incidents  of  domestic  interest  which  indicate  the  rapid  growth 
mnd  increasing  prosperity  of  the  republic,  we  may  notice  the  formation  of 
€ke  territory  of  Indiana  into  a  state,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union ;  the 
progress  of  canals  in  various  states ;  the  institution  of  a  national  bank ;  and 
the  arrival  of  many  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly  from  &reat  Britain.  Trea- 
ties were,  during  this  year,  negotiated  with  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  ceding  large  portions  of  their  respective  territories  to 
the  United  States,  and  acknowledging  their  tribes  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  republic. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF   JAMBS   MONROE. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  having  expired  in  the  year 
1817,  James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  president,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
▼ice-president.  In  his  speech  to  congress  on  his  inauguration,  the  presi- 
dent expresses  sentiments  in  which  every  true  friend  to  the  human  race 
will  fully  concur.  '  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Monroe, 
*  to  eater  en  the  discharge  of  these  official  duties  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  are  blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as 
depends  on  the  executive,  on  just  principles,  with  all  nations,  claiming  no- 
thing unreasonable  of  any,  and  rendering  to  each  what  is  its  due.' 

During  this  year  the  republic  received  another  accession  by  the  erection 
of  the  territory  of  Mississippi  into  a  state,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
By  the  act  of  admission  it  is  provided,  that  the  public  lands,  while  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  sale,  ahall  be 
exempted  from  all  taxes;  that  lands  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  without  the  state  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  lands 
belonging  to  persons  residing  within  the  state ;  and  l&at  the  fiver  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading  into  it,  or  into  the  gulf 
4^  Mexico,  shall  be  .conunon  highwaics.  and  Sudo^mt  iree  of  loU  o^  iluty  j# 
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remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  dis* 
order.' 

'^  While  the  proclamation  of  the  president  was  commended  by  most  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  as  an  able  and  judicious  document,  it  served  to 
increase  rather  than  allay  the  excited  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  The 
legislature  of  that  state  being  in  session,  authorized  and  instructed  her 
gOTemor  to  issue  a  counter  proclamation,  which  he  did  on  the  twentieth 
of  December,  in  which,  in  consonance  with  the  legislative  resolutions, 
he  ^'  solemnly  warned  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  against  all  attempts 
to  seduce  them  from  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  state.'  *  I  charge 
you,'  said  he,  ^  to  be  faithful  to  your  duty,  as  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  disrcMrd  those  *'  vain  measures'  of 
military  force,  which,  if  the  president,  m  violation  of  all  his  constitu* 
tional  obligations,  and  your  most  sacred  rights,  should  be  tempted  to 
employ,  it  would  become  your  solemn  duty,  at  ill  hazards,  to  resist.' 

"  On  the  same  day  general  orders  were  issued,  by  authority  of  tlie  legis- 
lature, to  raise  volunteers,  either  in  companies,  troops^  battalionSi 
squadrons,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  in  support  of 
the  riffhts  of  the  state.  » 

"  Tne  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  justly  excited  a  deep  anxiety  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.    A  crisis  was  apparently  af^roachmg,  and  tha 

2uestion  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  authority  of  the  ffovemment 
tiould  be  maintained  and  the  Union  be  preserveo,  or  whether  a  single 
state  might  prostrate  the  one,  and  dissolve  the  other  at  its  pleasure. 

*' Under  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  energy  befitting  the  emer- 
gency, the  president,  January  sixteenth,  1833,  addressed  a  message  to 
congress,  in  which,  after  giving  a  history  of  proceedings,  both  on  the 
part  of  Carolina^  and  the  general  c^ovemment,  he  reconmiended  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  clothe  the  executive  with  conq^e- 
tent  power  to  suppress  the  risen  spirit  of  insubordination-^-sustaia  the 
public  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties — and  give  power  to 
the  courts  to  carry  out  their  constitutional  decisions. 

"  While  the  storm  was  ai^Murently  thus  gatherinff  strength^  and  was 
ready  to  burst  in  still  greater  violence  upon  the  nation,  two  events  oc* 
cnrred  which  served  to  allay  it,  and  indeed  were  the  harUngers  of 
comparative  peace  and  amity. 

^^  The  first  of  these  was  an  afiectionate  appeal  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia  to  the  patriotism  and  magnanimity  of  South  .Carolina,  ex** 

Sressed  in  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  as  honorable  to  the  *•  Ancient 
dominion'  as  any  act  of  her  life,  and  worthy  of  her  in  the  days  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  his  contemporaries*  These  resolutions  were  as  follows: — 
"  M.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  this  general  assembly,  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  That  the  competent  authorities  of 
South  Carolina  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  rei^ctfuUy  re- 
quested to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  their  late  convention,  or  to  sua- 
pend  its  operation  until  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  con« 
gress. 

''  <  2.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  earnestly  and  reqiectfuUy  requested  so  to  modify  the  tariff 
laws,  as  to  effect  a  gradual  but  early  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  the 
genml  government  to  the  necessary  and  proper  expendituxea  thereof 
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1331,  it  was  relttcttntly  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain,  ami  possession  was 
yaken  of  those  provinces  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  On  the  1st 
sf  July,  general  Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Floiidas, 
issued  a  proclamation,  decUrinff  *  that  the  government  heretofore  exercised 
»ver  the  said  provinces  under  the  authority  of  Spain  has  ceased,  and  that 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  established  over  the  same ;  that  the 
iohabitants  thereof  will  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United  States, 
18  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
ind  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities 
»f  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
uid  the  religion  tney  profess ;  that  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  cessation  of  the  late  government  remain  in  full 
ibrce,  and  all  civil  officers  charged  with  their  execution,'  with  certain  ex-* 
options  and  limitations,  *  are  continued  in  their  functions.'  On  the  7th  of 
f uly,  the  colonel  commandant,  Don  Jose  Grallava,  commissioner  on  the  pari 
)f  his  Catholic  majesty,  made  to  major-general  Jackson,  the  commissioner 
>f  the  United  States,  a  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  towa  of  Pensacola,  of 
ihe  archives,  documents,  and  other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  inventories, 
ieciaring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Spain  the  citizens 
ind  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  who  may  choose  to  remain  under  the  do** 
minion  of  the  United  States.  On  the  same  day,  colonel  Joseph  Goppinger, 
arovemor  of  East  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  an- 
ciouncing  that,  on  the  lOth  day  of  this  month,  ^possession  will  be  given  to 
!olonel  Kobert  Butler,  the  commissioner  legally  authorized  by  the  United 
States.'  The  American  authorities  were  accordingly  put  in  possession  of 
the  Floridas. 

During  this  year  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  form-- 
ing  the  eleventh  state  added  to  the  thirteen  confederated  states  which  sign-* 
id  the  declaration  of  independence,  making  the  present  number  of  the 
(Jnited  States  twenty-four.  The  proposition  for  the  admission  of  this 
itate,  which  was  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1819,  produced  vehe^ 
ment  discussion  in  the  congress,  and  excited  an  intense  interest  throughout 
the  whole  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  the  territory  having  been 
considered  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  had  derived  from  their  connection  with 
the  Spaniards  and  French  the  custom,  which  they  deemed  equivalent  to 
the  right,  of  possessing  slaves ;  it  was  proposed,  however,  in  admitting  the 
territory  to  the  privileges  of  a  state,  to  prevent  the  increase  and  to  insure 
;he  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause : 
Provided,  that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
ye  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
lave  been  duly  convicted ;  and  that  all  the  children  born  within  the  said 
(tate  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of 
;wenty-five  years.'  Judging  from  the  previous  views  and  measures  of  the 
^aeral  government,  in  similar  and  analogous  cases,  it  could  hardly  have 
)een  conjectured,  that  the  result  of  proposing  such  a  limited  and  qualified 
restriction  would  be  doubtful.  The  house  of  representatives,  after  a  short 
>ut  animated  debate,  refused  to  pass  the  bill  without  the  restriction ;  but  the 
lenate  refused  to  pass  the  bill  with  it ;  consequently  the  bill  itself  was  lost» 
ind  Missouri  still  continued  under  her  former  territorial  government. 

Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  aeveial  proceedings  passed  in  ihm 
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On  the  following  Monday^  General  Jackson,  who  had  heen  re-elected 
president,  was  inaugurated  with  much  parade,  and  amid  great  shoutings. 
His  address,  on  the  occasion,  was  received  with  applause.  The  oath 
was  administered  to  him  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  the  chief  justice.  The 
president,  in  his  address,  recognized  the  importance  of  state  rights,  but 
properly  insisted  upon  the  equal  if  not  superior  value  of  the  Union,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  every  state  to  contribute  to-  its  preservation  by  a  lib- 
eral support  of  the  general  government.  Ho  recognized  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  time,  and  promised  all  his  powers  to  sustain  that 
principle  which  should  make  uid  contimie  us  a  ^^  united  and  happy 
people.*^ 

During  the  summer  of  1833^  the  president  visited  New  England  by 
the  way  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  Concord  in  Massachusetts  returned  again  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  tour  the  president  was  received,  in  every  place  thrcMigli  which 
he  passed,  with  those  demonstrations  of  respect  and  attention,  which 
are  ever  due  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  and  •nlic'htened  people. 
Whatever  opinions  were  entertained  of  his  administration  by  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  they  united  in  every  suitable  expression  of  honor  to  the  man 
whom  the  suffrages  of  a  majority  had  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  nation.  The  president's  tour  commenccfd  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
and  was  suddenly  terminated  ia  the  beginning  of  July — his  return  to 
Washington  being  hastened,,  as  was  said,  by  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  had  become  too  feeble  to  endure  the  fatigue  incidental  to  suck 
an  expedition. 

His  reception  at  Boston,  and  Cambridge  was  highly  gratifying  to 
every  person  who  regarded  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  country  as  enti- 
tled to  its  respect.  At  Lowell,  also — ^the  Manchester  of  the  land — and 
at  Bunker  Hill,,  its  *'  Mount  Pisgah''  he  was  received  with  an  enthu^ 
asm  which  must  have  satisfied  any  one  that  there  ore  moments,  when 
even  Americans  can  forget  tho  days  of  election. 

A  disgraceful  attack  was  made  upon  the  person  of  the  president,  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  Alexandria,  by  one  Randolph,  lately  dismissed  from 
the  navy.  The  affair  received,  as  it  should,  the  unqualified  reprobar 
tion  of  every  eood  citizen,  though  some  would  have  rejoiced  to  turn  it 
into  a  political  one.  Randolph  addressed  the  public  upon  the  case — 
but  its  merits  could  constitute  no  excuse  for  such  a  shameful  outrage. 

There  were  now  some  changes  in  the  cabinet  which  it  is  proper  t^ 
record. 

Louis  Mc  Lane  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Edward 
Livingston.  William  J.  Duane  was  made  secretaxy  of  tho^  treasury  in 
place  of  Louis  McLane» 

Edward  Livingston  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  court  ofFrance* 

The  approaching  session  of  congress  was  spoken  of  aa  one  of 
peculiar  mterest ;  for  though  there  was  nothing  at  this  moment  partic- 
ularly exciting  before  the  public,  enough  was  seen  in  the  distance,  that 
would  be.  Mr.  Clay's  biU  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  anid  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  seen  to 
be  among  the  matters  of  high  import,  which  would  come  up  for  dut 
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In  FayettB)  on  the  express  invitation  of  congress.  He  arrived  in  the  har» 
bor  of  New  York  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence 
of  the  vice-president  at  Staten  island.  A  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  rfew  York,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citizens,  pro- 
ceeded to  Staten  isUnd  to  welcome  him  to  their  capita].  A  splendid 
e^ort  of  steam-boats,  decorated  with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  and  oearing 
thousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to  the  view  of  assembled  multitudes  at 
New  York,  who  manifested  their  joy  at  beholding  him,  by  acclamations 
and  by  tears.  At  the  city  hall  the  officers  of  the  city  and  many  citizens 
were  presented  to  him ;  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address  from  the 
mayor.  While  he  was  at  New  York,  deputations  from  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, New  Haven,  and  from  many  other  cities,  arrived  with  invitations 
for  him  to  visit  them.  After  remaining  a  few  days  at  New  York,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston,  where  he  met  with  the  same  cordial  reception.  The 
general  soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  visited  Albany  and  the  towns 
on  Hudson's  river,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  intermediate  states 
to  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Washington  during  the  session  of  congress, 
ond  remained  there  several  weeks.  Congress  voted  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as  a  remuneration,  in 
part,  of  his  services  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude. 

In  the  year  1825,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  vice-president.  In  his  speech  to 
eongress  the  president  took  a  retrospective  view  to  the  epoch  of  the  confe- 
deration. *  The  year  of  jubilee  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union,' 
observed  Mr.  Adams, '  has  just  elapsed ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our 
independence  is  at  hand.  Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four  millions 
has  multiplied  to  twelve.  A  territory  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  has 
been  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first  confederation.  Trea- 
ties of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  concluded  with  the  princi- 
pal dominions  of  the  earth.  The  people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of 
regions  acquired,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with 
us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  bles- 
sings.' Having  noticed  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  of  settlements,  of 
commerce  and  arts,  of  liberty  and  law,  Mr.  Adams  thus  sketches  the  features 
of  the  administration  of  the  preceding  president :  *  In  his  career  of  eight 
years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed ;  sixty  millions  of  public  debt 
have  been  discharged ;  provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  the  aged  and  indigent  among  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  revolution ; 
the  regular  armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  the  constitution  revised  and 
perfected;  the  accountability  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  has 
oeen  made  more  eflbctive ;  the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably  acquired, 
and  our  boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hemisphere  has  been  recognised,  and 
recommended,  by  example  and  by  counsel,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe ; 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  fortifications  and 
the  increase  of  the  navy ;  towards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African 
traflUc  in  slaves  ;  in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our  kind  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  of  tbe  mind ;  in  exploring  the  interior  regions  of  Ike 
Union ;  and  in  preparing,  by  scientific  reseaoehes  and  surreys,  for  the  for^ 
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on  the  safety  of  the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  hank,  nor  upon 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  has  conducted  itself  f  hot  he  has  the  right  to 
remove  the  deposites,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  remove  them,  whenever  the 
public  interest  or  conrenienee  wiU  be  promoted  by  the  change." 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  assign  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  believe  it  necessary  for  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  pec^le, 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  should  cease  to  be  the  depository 
of  the  public  money.    These  were  i — 

"  Ist.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  department  not  to  act  upon  the  as* 
sumption,  that  the  legislative  power  would  hereafter  change  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  f  and  it  was  bound  to  regu- 
late its  conduct  upon  the  principle  that  the  existence  of  this  corpora- 
tion would  terminate  on  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 

'^2d.  The  public  interest  required  that  the  depositee  of  public  money 
should  not  continue  to  be  made  in  the  bank  of  tne  United  States,  until 
the  close  of  its  existence ;  but  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
place,  at  some  period  prior  to  that  time. 

"  3d.  The  power  of  removal  being  reserved  exclusively  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  his  action  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enect  it,  and  the  depositee  could  not,  according  to  the 
agreement  made  by  congress  with  the  stockholders,  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  until  the  charter 
of  the  bank  was  at  an  end. 

^'  4th.  The  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  charter  wonld  ex- 
pire, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  mercantile  community,  produced 
by  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  rendered  the  removal  indispensable  at  the 
time  it  was  bec^n;  and  it  could  not  have  been  postponed  to  a  later 
day  without  injury  to  the  country. 

^'  Acting  on  these  principles,  I  should  have  felt  myself  bound,"  said 
the  secretary,  *'*'  to  follow  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
deposites,  without  any  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  bank.  Bat 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  removal,  growing  out  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  bank  have  been  managed,  and  its  money  ap- 
plied, which  would  have  made  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  the  deposites  at 
any  period  of  the  charter." 

These  reasons  were : — 

^^Ist.  That  the  bank,  being  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  in 
the  duties  which  the  law  requires  it  to  perform,  is  liable  to  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  attach  to  the  character  of  agent,  in  ordinary  cases 
eif  principal  and  a^ent  among  individuals ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  officer  of  the  government  to  whom  the  power  has  been  intrust- 
ed, to  withdraw  from  its  possession  the  public  funds,  whenever  its  con- 
duct towards  its  principal  has  been  such  as  would  induce  a  prudent 
man,  in  private  life,  to  dismiss  his  agent  from  his  employment. 

'*  2d.  That  by  means  of  its  exchange  committee,  it  has  so  arranged 
its  business,  as  to  deprive  the  public  servants  of  those  opportunities  of 
observing  its  conduct,  which  the  law  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  money  confided  to  its  care  ;  and  that  there  is  sufiicient  evidence 
to  show  that  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  bank  was  deliberately 
planned,  and  is  still  persisted  in,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

^'  3d.    That  it  has  also,  in  the  case  of  the  three  per  cent,  stodc,  and 
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fbitlf  com|diiiitto  the  superintendent  or  other  aspent,  and  i^eceiTO  justice  in 
^  due  course  of  law ;  and  it  was  lastly  agreed,  that  the  Kansas  nation 
«liiill  never  dispose  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States^ 
and  that  the  united  States  shall  always  hare  the  free  right  of  naTigation 
In  the  waters  of  the  Kansas. 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  at  St« 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  general  principles  of  this  treaty  are  the  same  as 
chose  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kansas.  The  Indians  cede  all  their  lands  in 
Arkansas  and  elsewhere,  and  then  reserve  a  defined  territory,  west  of  the 
Missouri  line,  fifty  miles  square ;  an  affent  to  he  permitted  to  reside  on  the 
ftpservation,  and  the  United  States  to  have  the  right  of  free  navigation  in 
all  the  waters  on  the  tract.  The  United  States  pay  an  annuity  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  twenty  years ;  furnish  forthwitn  six  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  six  hundred  hogs,  one  thousand  fowls,  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  six  carts, 
with  fanning  utensils,  persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  a 
blacksmith,  and  huild  a  commodious  dwelling-house  for  each  of  the  four 
principal  chiefs,  at  his  own  village.  Reservations  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Osage  children  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Harmony 
miBsionary  establishment.  The  United  States  also  assume  certain  debts 
due  from  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  agree  to  deliver  at  the  Osage 
Tillages,  as  soon  as  may  be,  four  thousand  dollars  in  merchandise,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  in  horses  and  their  equipments. 

In  May  a  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  commercot 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  was 
signed  by  the  president,  at  Washington. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  jubilee,  as  it  was  termed,  of  American  inde* 
pendence,  was  observed  throughout  the  states  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
both  Adams  and  Jefierson,  eminent  men  among  the  fathers  of  their  country, 
died  on  that  day. 

The  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  gained  strength  and 
development  by  daily  increase,  and  numerous  parties  combined  for  its 
cupport  or  overthrow  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  parties  were 
generally  of  a  geographical  character,  and  in  the  nineteenth  congress  it 
was  usually  found  that  the  representatives  from  the  southern,  took  sides 
directly  opposed  to  those  from  the  northern  and  western  states.  A  reso- 
lution was  expressed  in  some  quarters  to  put  down  the  administration  at 
every  hazard,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  policy,  its  integrity,  or  its 
success.  The  cry  of  corruption  was  re-echoed  by  office  seekers,  and  the 
more  desperate  portion  of  the  oppositionists,  till  it  began  to  gain  currency 
with  the  public,  and  proved  sufficient  to  secure  the  downfall  of  the  admi- 
nistration against  which  it  was  raised. 

The  Panama  mission  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  clamor  and  opposition. 
It  was  stigmatized  as  imprudent,  unnecessary,  at  variance  with  our  true 
and  prevailing  policy,  and  pregnant  with  peril.  Charges  of  extravagance 
in  expenditures  were  next  brought  against  the  heads  of  the  government, 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  congress,  intimating  that  the  executive 
patronage  was  too  large,  and  oosht  to  be  diiounished.  The  assertion  of 
the  president  of  his  constitutional  authority  to  appoint,  during  the  vaca* 
tion  of  puigiesty  diploma^  agents  to  tr^i^sact  taq  (breign  business  of  tha 
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dischamd.  This,  too,  is  ftdmitted.  The  subject  had  been  recently 
before  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  house  had  made  its  opin- 
ion against  the  removai  known  by  a  very  unequivocal  vote.  Another 
session  of  congress  was  close  at  hand,  when  the  whole  matter  would 
come  before  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  make  the  removal, 
with  the  certainty  of  creating  so  much  alarm,  and  of  producing  so 
much  positive  evil  and  sufferiiijp,  such  derangement  of  tne  currency, 
such  pressure  and  distress  in  aU  the  branches  of  private  life,  is  an  act 
which  the  committee  think  the  senate  is  called  on  to  disapprove.' 

"On  Friday,  March  28th,  the  above  resolutions  passed  the  senate — 
the  first  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18 — the  latter  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20,  after 
being  modified  so  as  to  read :  ^Resolved^  That  the  president,  in  the  late 
executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has  assumed 
npon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution 
and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.' 

*^  Against  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  senate  the  president  entered 
hisprotest,  in  a  message  transmitted  to  that  body  on  the  17th  of  ApriL'' 

This  message  seems  to  have  been  expected.  It  was  long— declar- 
ing  the  '^  vagueness"  of  the  resolution  censuring  the  executive — and 
maintaining  a  degree  of  power  in  the  executive  which  the  country 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  recognize  or  dream  of.  It  was  declared 
that  by  this  message  a  new  chapter  was  opened  in  the  political  history 
of  our  country. 

"  Immediately  after  the  reading  of  it  a  resolution  was  ofiered  by 
Mr.  Poindexter,  ^  that  this  paper  sent  to  the  senate  by  the  president  m 
the  United  States  be  not  received.' 

"  This  resolution  was  afterward  laid  aside,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  were  adopted  by  the  senate,  the  vote  being  the 
same  on  each :  27  to  16 : — 

^*  ^Resolvtdy  That  the  protest  communicated  to  the  senate  on  the  17th 
instant,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  asserts  powers  as  be- 
longing to  the  president,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  just  authority 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"  ^Resolvedy  That  while  the  senate  is,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  re- 
ceive from  the  president  all  such  messages  and  communications  as  the 
constitution  and  laws  and  the  usual  course  of  business  authorize  him 
to  transmit  to  it,  yet  it  cannot  recognize  any  right  in  him  to  make  a 
formal  protest  against  votes  and  proceeding  of  the  senate,  declaring 
such  votes  and  proceedings  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  re- 
questing the  senate  to  enter  such  protest  on  its  journals. 

"  ^Resolved^  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  senate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered  on  the  journals. 

"  ^Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
send  a  protest  to  the  senate  against  any  of  its  proceedings.' 

"By  a  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  was  regarded  with  far  more  favor.  The  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  as  has  been  observed,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
United  States  bank,  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  at  the 
close  of  which  sundry  resolutions  were  submitted.  1.  That  the  bank 
ought  not  to  be  rechiurtered*  .  2.  That  the  deposites  ought  not  to  be  re- 
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>re  cmel,  but  they  are  surely  equal  y  unjust  and  vindictire.  The 
I  which  makes  the  presidential  chair  i  mere  scramble  for  office,  and 
ief  executive  of  the  nation  a  dispense)  of  loaves  and  fishes  to  political 
;nts,  is  too  mean,  narrow,  and  conteik  ptible,  not  to  be  subversive  of 
!  best  purposes  of  government,  and  must  end  in  the  subversion  of 
iment  itself.  The  political  forum  is  converted  into  an  arena  of  battle, 
e  first  moments  of  victory  are  sacred  to  spoil,  devastation,  and  rapine, 
list  of  gold  stifles  the  cry  of  mercy,  and  all  the  rules  of  honorable 
re  are  violated  in  the  fierceness  and  vindictiveneas  of  triumph, 
holders  should  be  content  with  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
ations,  and  not  consider  themselves  in  the  light  of  mere  partisans, 
ied  for  upholding  a  particular  man  or  set  of  men.  The  people  pay 
for  a  different  service.  Mr.  Adams  regarded  this  subject  in  its  true 
gs,  and  he  acted  in  it  with  the  stem  and  fearless  integrity  which  has 
id  the  whole  course  of  his  political  life.  Regardless  of  consequences, 
s  perhaps  often  injudicious  in  the  dififusion  of  executive  patronage, 
>metimes  furnished  the  enemy  with  artillery  to  be 'employed  in  the 
ction  of  his  own  citadel. 

;  however  the  efibrts  of  the  opposition  might  embarrass  the  move- 
of  the  administration,  they  could  not  retard  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
y  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
contemplated  by  the  act  oi  April,  1824,  were  prosecuted  with  great 
and  vigor.  Many  routes  for  roads  and  canals  were  surveyed,  and 
t  mass  of  topographical  knowledge  was  thus  collected  at  Washington, 
ttention  of  the  general  government  was  also  directed  to  many  other 
ts  of  internal  improvement,  such  as  the  navigation  of  several  im- 
t  rivers,  building  lighthouses,  piers,  and  removing  obstructions  from 
.nd  harbors.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  was  much 
red  during  this  year,  by  the  removal  of  snags  and  other  impediments 
heir  channels.  An  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  efibrta  of  the 
j^vernments,  and  canals  and  roads  were  laid  out  in  various  direc- 
Manufacturing  establishments  flourished  with  great  vigor,  and 
)roofs  of  becoming  lasting  sources  of  wealth  and  employment  to  the 
al  industry.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1826,  the  value  of 
tic  manufactures  exported  amounted  to  dye  millions  eight  hundred 
lity-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  of  which 
Aillion  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
f'five  dollars  consisted  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  increase  of  ton- 
n  the  United  States  during  1826,  was  one  hundred  eleven  thousand 
!venty-nine  tons,  being  double  the  increase  of  any  one  of  the  preced- 
relve  years.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  proposed  for  the  settlement 
)  remaining  tribes  of  the  aborigines  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
ion  was  made  for  the  removal  thither  of  such  Indians  as  were  dis- 
to  enugrate.  Fourteen  hundred  Shawnees,  and  about  seven  hundred 
8,  removed  in  this  manner  to  spots  selected  by  themselves.  Th« 
kees  refused  to  cede  another  foot  of  land,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
by  the  general  government  to  procure  such  a  cession  of  territory  as 
.  satisfy  the  clums  •f  Qeorgia.  The  north«westem  Indians  now 
bostile  indications,  and  attacked  and  murdered  some  American  riti- 
Vut  by  the  prompt  laeasures  adopted  by  governor  Cass,  the  murder 
5i«  given  up  and  tranqailUty  again  restored. 
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nominated  as  minister  to  the  eonrt  of  St.  James,  and  Soger  B.  Taney,  at 
secretaiy  of  the  treasury.  The  hitter  gentleman  had  reeeired  his  ap- 
pohitment  from  the  president  during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  It  had 
been  the  nniform  practice  for  appointments  of  this  kind  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  senate  at  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  bat  General 
Jackson  had  withheld  his  name  till  near  its  close,  and  for  nearly  seren 
months  Mr.  Taney  had  been  permitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an 
office,  which,  according  to  toe  substantial  meaning,  if  not  the  literal 
eonstroction  of  the  constitution,  he  had  no  ri^t  to  hold. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  justified  on  the  principles  early 
advanced  by  Greneral  Jackson,  that  the  appointment  of  members  of  con- 
gress to  important  offices  was  calculated  to  introduce  corruption  into 
the  government.  But  other  reasons  operated,  and  among  them  the 
disclosure  made  to  the  senate,  of  the  assurance  of  the  president,  months 
previouriy,  through  the  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  he 
should  have  the  appointment.  This  promise  was  made,  it  was  said,  un- 
der the  expectation  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  carry  out  the  views  and 
several  measures  of  the  executive,  and  in  this  view  the  ratification  of 
bis  nomination  was  deemed  highly  improper. 

Before  the  session  closed,  the  u>llowing  nominations  were  made  and 
confirmed.  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  to  be  secretary  of  state ;  Leri 
Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  Mahlon 
Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  William  Wilkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  been  the  late  speaker  of  the  house ;  and  his  re- 
jection was  not  unexpected.  The  place,  moreover,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  reserved  for  him,  and  the  mission  to  England  kept  in  abey- 
ance for  him  more  than  fifteen  months.  It  was  certainly  well  observed, 
that  a  more  direct,  daring,  and  dangerous  influence,  brought  to  bear  in 
a  critical  period,  by  the  president,  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
house,  could  not  well  be  imagined ;  and  if  the  senate  had  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  all  further  resistance  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  congress,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  vain 
and  useless.  No  other  nomination  was  made  of  minister  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  great  and  good  Lafatbtte  died  at  La  Grange,  his  residence,  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  June  the  event  was  announced  by  the  president  to  con- 
gress, in  suitable  manner,  and  with  a  suitable  tribute  to  this  mighty 
man  of  two  worlds.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  army  and  navy  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  last  of  the  generals  of  the  revolution.  The  house 
and  senate-chamber  were  both  hung  in  black,  agreeably  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  also  recommended  by  resolution,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days ;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver,  at  the  next 
session  of  congress,  an  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  our  coun- 
try's friend. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  journals  at  this  time,  that  the 
earnest  opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  it  then  was, 
originated  m  the  desire  of  certain  persons  to  make  a  new  bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  their  own  f  articular  benefit.    And  such  was  thea 
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-  Great  excitement  was  displayed  in  both  houses  on  the  receipt  of  this 
message.  The  committee  of  the  representatives,  to  which  it  was  referred 
reported  that  it  *  is  expedient  to  procure  a  cession  of  the  Indian  knds  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  and  that  until  such  a  cession  is  procured,  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  at  Washington,  oueht  to  be  maintained 
by  all  necessary,  constitutional,  and  legal  means.'    The  firmness  of  the 

J>resident  brought  the  governor  of  Greorffia  to  reason,  and  he  addressed  a 
etter  to  the  delegation  of  that  state  at  Washington,  submitting  to  the  de- 
cision of  congress,  and  denying  any  intention  of  a  resort  to  force,  except 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  came  mto  collision  with  the  United  States, 
A  cession  of  the  Greek  land  in  Georgia  was  finally  procured,  and  the  dis« 
pute  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  Indian  territory  was  put  at  rest. 

A  bill  for  an  additional  protection  on  woollens  was  agitated  during  this 
session,  and  finally  laid  on  the  table  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent. The  defeat  of  this  measure  occasioned  much  discussion  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  stimulated  the  friends  of  this  branch  of  industry  to  re"* 
newed  exertions.  In  Pennsylvania  a  state  convention  was  proposed,  to 
choose  delegates  to  attend  a  general  convention  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1827.  Other  states  answered  with  alacrity  to  this  invitation,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  time,  of  delegates  in  the  highest  de« 
^ree  respectable  in  point  of  talent,  weight  of  character,  and  dignity  of 
standing.  The  reports  of  their  conmiittees,  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  domestic  industry,  exhibited  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  in« 
creased  protection,  and  a  memorial  to  congress,  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  these  views,  was  unanimously  adopted.  These  proceedings  were 
received  in  the  southern  states  with  much  dissatisfaction.  They  were 
represented  as  at  war  with  their  best  interests,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  No  means  were  omitted  to  raise  a  strong  excitement  in  the 
community,  in  opposition  to  all  increase  of  the  woollen  duty ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  twentieth  congress,  the  public  mind  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  opinion  that  effectual  measures  would  be  resorted  to  for 
the  relief  of  this  branch  of  national  industry. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  measures  of 
Mr.  Adams'  administration.  During  the  whole  of  it  the  United  States 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  ;  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  maintenance  of  our  national  dignity,  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commercial  relations,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  upon  foreign  governments. 

A  portion  of  these  claims  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  obtained, 
and  the  claims  which  arose  against  the  Brazilian  government,  during  the 
war  between  that  power  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  speedily  adjusted  by  the 
liquidation  of  the  claims.  The  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  West  India  trade  were  resisted,  although  at  the  expense  of 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  islands. 

The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  relative  to  deported  slaves,  and  other  property  taken  away,  having 
been  found  insurmountable,  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  which  was  amply  sufficient,  was 
obtained  from  the  British  government  in  satisfaction  of  these  claims.  A 
convention  was  also  concluded  with  that  government,  and  a  mode  provided 
(ir  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  long  pendin|{  and  finally  threatening 
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tion  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary.  It  was  a  subject  of  discussion  at 
this  period ;  and  the  conduct  of  Maine,  and  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject,  were  set  forth  with  all  the  various  comment 
which  the  press  may  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  in. 

In  the  house  the  question  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  resolutions  calling  for  such  correspondence  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  since  the  rejection,  on  our  part,  of  the 
decision  of  the  Dutch  king,  as  the  president  saw  fit  to  submit ;  also, 
for  any  information  he  might  possess  as  to  the  assertion  of  practical 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  disputed.  The  debate  was  for  a  time  an- 
imated, but  nothing  of  consequence  was  the  issue.  A  record  of  the 
subject  may  be  proper  to  show  that  it  was  yet  an  exciting  one  between 
the  two  countries. 

^'  The  long^-felt  hostility  of  the  president  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  thus  broke  out  in  his  message.  ^  It  has,'  says  he,  *  become  the 
scourge  of  the  people.  Its  interference  to  postpone  the  pajrment  of  a 
portion  of  the  national  debt,  that  it  might  retain  the  public  money  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  to  strengthen  it  in  a  political  contest — the 
extraordinary  extension  and  contraction  of  its  accommodations  to  the 
community — its  corrupt  and  partisan  loans — its  exclusion  of  the  public 
directors  from  a  knowledge  of  its  most  important  proceedings — the  un- 
limited authority  conferred  on  the  president  to  expend  its  funds  in 
hiring  writers,  and  procuring  the  execution  of  printing,  and  the  use 
made  of  that  authority — the  retention  of  the  pension  money  and  books 
after  the  selection  of  new  agents — ^the  groundless  claim  to  heavy  dam- 
ages, in  consequence  of  the  protest  of  a  bill  drawn  on  the  French  gov- 
ernment, have,  through  various  channels,  been  laid  before  congress.' 

^'  The  public  pecuniary  and  mercantile  distress"  it  has  been  observed, 
"  was  charged  by  the  president  to  her  management,  and  the  importance  of 
separation  between  this  institution  and  the  government  was  strongly  ur^ 
ged.  The  attention  of  congress  was  earnestly  invited  to  the  regulation  of 
the  deposites  in  the  state  banks  by  law.  The  subject  of  internai  improve- 
ments was  again  discussed,  and  the  inexpediency  and  unconstitutional- 
ity of  appropriations  therefor,  without  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, again  maintained.  This  renewed  notice  of  the  subject  had  grown 
out  of  the  president's  refusal  to  sign  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  to 
improve  the  Wabash  river." 

The  attempt,  at  this  time,  of  Richard  Lawrence  to  assassinate  the 
president,  as  was  declared  in  the  indictment,  occasioned  some  excite- 
ment. The  evidence  was  undoubted,  it  was  supposed,  of  his  insanity ; 
and  the  verdict  was  in  keeping — being,  "  not  guilty."  As  we  witness- 
ed the  transaction,  ourselves,  passing  through  the  Rotundo  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  which  place,  it  may  be  observed,  it  took  place,  and  not  in  the 
portico,  as  reported — we  can  hardly  doubt  about  the  madness  of  the 
man.  The  explosion,  we  remember,  rung  close  to  our  ears,  and  our 
eyes  were  at  once  on  the  person.  His  manner  at  the  instant,  and  on 
his  disarming  and  arrest,  proved  to  us  that  his  derangement  was  set- 
tled. 

This  event,  with  those  of  the  appointment  of  William  T.  Barry  to  be 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  and  Amos 
Kendall  lo  -be  postnaster-general,  formed  «11  of  a  startlmf  «hanicl«r  al 
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On  the  fourth  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  president  of  the  United  States.  He  entered  the  senate  cham- 
ber attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  and  the  committee  of  ar« 
rangements. 

Tne  seats  assigned  them  on  the  right  of  the  president's  chair,  were 
occupied  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  associate 
judges. 

The  foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  in  their  splendid  official  cos- 
tume, filled  seats  on  the  left  of  the  chair. 

The  seats  in  the  rear  qf  the  senators,  and  the  lobby  under  the  eastern 
gallery  were  occupied  by  ladies ;  while  the  western  gallery  was  re- 
served for  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

At  noon,  from  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  filling  every  approach,  his  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  by  the  president ;  and  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  This 
was  announced  by  salutes  from  the  capitol,  repeated  at  the  forts,  and 
by  detachments  of  artillery  on  the  plains. 

The  president  was  then  conducted  to  his  mansion,  where  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  people. 

In  his  address  to  the  country,  the  chief  magistrate  professed  all  that 
interest  in  its  welfare,  and  determination  to  observe  it,  which  should 
mark  one  with  whom  that  welfare  is  a  leading  and  moving  principle.  '4n 
administering  the  law,"  said  he,  *'  I  shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  lim- 
itations as  well  as  extent  of  the  executive  power,  trusting  thereby  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  my  office,  without  transcending  its  author- 
ity." His  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  states — his  view  of  the  pol- 
icy of  standing  armies,  and  of  the  power  of  a  national  militia,  are  all 
clearly  and  properly  presented. 

"  It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire,"  he  continued,  *'  to  ob- 
serve toward  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  a  just  and  liberal  pol- 
icy ;  and  to  give  that  humane  and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights 
and  their  wants,  which  are  consistent  with  the  habits  of  our  governf* 
ment,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people. 

^^  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes,  on  the 
list  of  executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the 
lask  of  reform  i  which  will  require,  particuliurly,  the  correction  of  those 
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The  record  of  the  doings  of  the  lasi  meethig  of  the  stockholders  af 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  under  its  kite  charter,  was  highly  interest- 
ing, as  presented  at  this  time.    It  showed  a  triumphant  result.    *'  Banks, 
Saper,  and  money,"  it  may  be  observed,  began  to  form  subject  of  new 
iscussion — and  ''^pressure'^  to  be  talked  of. 

Among  the  appointments  by  the  president,  at  this  period,  were  those 
of  Roger  B.  Taney  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States — and  Andrew 
Stevenson  minister  to  Great  Britain.  The  last  was  strongly  opposed 
in  the  senate. 

In  March  Mr.  Benton  introduced  into  the  senate  his  notorious  *^  ex- 
punging resolution" — ^the  object  of  which  was  to  erase  from  the  rec- 
ord of  that  chamber  the  resolve  of  the  28th  of  March,  1834*,  char£ing 
the  president  with  the  assumption  of  unconstitutional  power.  This 
resolution  caused  a  debate  aU  over  the  knd,  as  well  as  in  the  senate ; 
^was  manfully  opposed — but  finally  carried^  though  under  circum- 
stances that  afforded  no  reason  for  pride  or  boast  in  the  mover  or  his 
coadjutors.  Mr.  Webster  read  a  strong  protest  against  the  proceed* 
ing,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleague. 

The  committee  on  naval  afiairs,  in  the  senate,  at  this  time  reported 
a  bill  directing  an  "exploring  expedition"  to  ^e  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  South  seas,  and  authorizing  the  president  to  send  out  a  sloop  of 
war  for  that  purpose*  This  was  well  received  by  the  country — and 
though  not  carried  through  till  after  time  and  struggle,  was  a  subject 
that  no  one  seemed  to  oppose  in  earnest  and  openness.  Mr  Key 
nolds — who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  scheme — ^presented 
the  subject  with  much  eloquence  in  the  haU  of  representatives,  at 
Washington.  To  ourselves,  as  we  listened  to  his  aodressi  his  argu** 
ments  were  conclusive. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  deposite  bill  passed  the  senate.  It  was 
qualified  in  the  house,  in  a  manner  which  removed  the  constitutional 
objections  of  the  president — and  it  received  his  signature.  It  was  re« 
ceived,  as  thus  passed,  in  the  light  of  a  composer  to  the  public  mind, 
upon  a  question  that  had  long  and  fearfully  agitated  it» 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  July — ^without  any  other  event  of 
much  importance  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol.  The  only  appoint- 
ment of  note  made  near  the  close  of  the  session,  was  that  of  Lewis 
Cass  as  minister  to  France. 

In  April  an  act  had  passed  congress  establishing  the  Tkeritort  op 
Wisconsin.  In  June  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states — ^together  with  Michigan,  under 
certain  conditions.    The  act  of  admission  settled  the  boundary  dis* 

gute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan — and  said  Michigan  was  admitted  on 
er  assent  to  the  act. 

On  the  ]  1th  of  July  that  circular  issued  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  moneys  to  be  received  in  payment  for  public  land% 
which  occasioned  so  much  remark  and  speculation  in  the  country.  By 
it  receivers  were  directed,  after  the  15th  day  of  the  next  August,  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  for  such  lands,  only  gold  and  silver — and^  in  proper 
places,  the  land  scrip  of  Virginia.  To  secure  the  faithful  performance 
of  this  duty,  all  receivers  were  decidedly  prohibited  from  accepting 
for  land  sold,  any  certificate  or  draft,  or  other  eridence  of  moMf  m.^ 


The  eabinet  yn^  now  constitoted;  and,  aftier  emifirmfaig  {he  nomiiia-* 
tions  of  several  individuals  to  diplomatic  posts,  and  lucrative  statione 
in  the  land  office,  custom  house,  and  navy,  the  senate  adjourned  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  the  executive  having  informed  that  body,  that 
he  had  no  further  business  to  lay  before  them.* 

As  soon  as  the  senate  had  adjourned,  the  president  commenced  hie 
^  task  of  reform,"  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself,  and  which  wonld 
demand,  he  observed,  '^  the  correction  of  abuses,  ^ich  had  bronght 
the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes,  which  had  disturbed 
the  rightful  course  of  appointment,  and  had  placed  or  continued  power 
in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands."  He  soon  removed,  by  force  of 
his  construction  of  the  right  of  the  executive  to  fill  vacancies  occnrrniff 
in  the  recess,  many  officers  in  the  treasury  department ;  and  ordered 
a  great  change  in  the  diplomatic  body.  Appointments  of  ministers 
plenipotentiary  were  made  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands  and 
Spain. 

In  the  post  office  department  the  wide  changes  caused  as  wide  a 
dissatisfaction.  They  were  complained  of  as  unconstitutional — nnpre- 
cedented—- dangerous.  Many  of  tne  leading  presses  were  bitter  in  their 
denunciations  of  this  policv,  and  set  forth  their  losses,  in  consequence, 
as  incredible  and  intolerable.  The  report  of  the  postmaster  general,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  declared  the  removal  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  postmasters,  between  the  fourth  of  March  1829, 
and  twenty-second  of  March,  1830. 

The  patronage  of  the  president  was  severely  reprimanded ;  it  was  so 
contrary  to  his  principles  as  first  set  forth ;  and  so  utterly  at  war  with 
that  doctrine  of  '*  securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  the  national 
legislation,"  which  he  so  strenuousJy  held  to.  On  the  other  hand  his 
course  was  maintained  by  his  frienas,  as  that  of  one  who  was  **  solely 
invested  with  the  right  of  removal ;  that  it  was  a  discretionary  right, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  responsible  solely  to  the  nation  ;  that 
that  power  was  given  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  remove  incumbents  for 
delinquencv  or  incapacity,  but  with  the  view  of  reforming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  introducing  officers  of  greater  efficiency 
or  sounder  principles,  into  its  various  departments.  Occasion  was  also 
taken,  owing  to  the  defalcation  of  a  few  of  those  removed,  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  reform,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  create  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  removal  of 
the  officers  of  the  federal  government."! 

The  proceeding  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion, relative  to  the  Panama  mission,  caused  not  a  little  excitement 
through  the  country,  both  from  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
the  energy  and  feelmg  with  which  it  was  agitated.  The  debate  upon 
the  '*  Instructions,"  from  the  beginning,  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing which  had  been  given  to  the  nation. 

The  memorial  of  the  merchants  of  New  York,  having  claims  upon 

France,  for  spoliations  committed  upon  their  property,  presented  aoout 

this  time  to  the  president,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  document  that  well 

sets  forth  the  then  existing  feeling  of  the  country  upon  this  vexed  and 
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ways  and  means^-foit  reducing  the  revenue.  It  was  thought  by  many  ta  W 
a  powerful  argument  against  the  objects  it  professed  to  have  im  view — 
full  of  bungling  demonstrations  and  false  inferences.  The  effect  of 
the  report  was  strong  upon  the  house  from  the  first ;  and  many  of  the 
friends  of  government  saw  and  argued  a  '^  difficulty'^  arising  from  the 
contemplated  rapidity  of  the  proposed  reductions.  A  more  gradual 
movement  was  evidently  preferable. 

In  the  history  we  have  thus  far  given  of  our  country  and  its  meas- 
ures, it  could  not  be  expected,  that  in  regard  to  its  particulars,  we 
could  here  give  much  scope  to  the  pen.  In  what  has  been  presented^  we 
believe,  however,  that  truth  and  independence  of  opinion  have  marked 
the  picture.  At  this  point  we  may  properly  close  the  record  of  this 
administration.  It  has  passed.  Its  domgs  were  becoming  matters  of 
memory ;  and  he  who  had  presided  over  its  measures  was  now  taking 
his  departure  from  the  house  of  the  nation,  to  the  retirement  and  silence 
of  his  own  Hermitage. 


It  has  been  said,  dnd  we  think  truly,  that  it  is  one  of  the  disingenu-^ 
ous  acts  of  the  last  and  the  present  administration,  in  the  £see  of  in- 
contestable fact%  to  arro^te  to  itself  all  the  historical  credit  of  the 
democratic  party.  We  have  no  conviction  stronger  within  us,  than 
that  in  regard  to  the  true  definition  of  democracy,  the  class  of  people 
is  great,  that  ever  has  been,,  and  will  ever  remain,. in  a  peculiar  i^o- 
ranee.  We  do  not  say  total  ignorance,,  for  every  citizen  of  this  umd 
has  some  idea  of  the  term.  But  it  is  not  a  strong  perception  ;  and  it  is 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  among  calculating  and  adroit  men^  that  gen- 
erates among  us  so  large  a  class,  who  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
demagogues.  They  turn  men  as  they  will,  and  operate  upon  their  po- 
litical faith,  as  masters  do  upon  the  half-formed  notions  of.  the  pupil 
upon  any  subject  which  may  be  brought  before  the  mind. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  administration,  we  cannot  do  better  we 
think,  for  all  readers,  than  to  present  them  with  the  sentiments  of  one 
of  the  most  lucid  and  energetic  writers  in  our  country — one  who  has 
evidently  thought  well  and  deeply  upon  the  subject  he  handles  with  so 
much  power  and  meaning.  His  observations^  moreover,  will  amount, 
in  some  respects,,  to  a  review  of  the  times  and  things  we  have  just 
gone  through  with.    He  thus  remarks : — 

"  And  it  surprises  us  the  more  that  men,  who  perpetually  prattle  of 
the  intelligence  o£  the  people,  and  who  profess  to  be  the  people's  very 
humble  servants  and  admirers,  should  betray  so  low  an  estimate  in 
their  own  hearts  of  the  real  intelligence  oi  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  to  suppose  they  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  senses  and 
blinded  to  the  most  glaring  fkcts^by  incessantly  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  party  names  of  Federalist  and  Democrat.  We  shall  consider, 
presently,  how  far  the  Administration  has  any  fixed  principles — what 
those  principles  are — and  whether  the  administration,. or  the  opposition 
is  the  truest  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  and  the  democratic 
faith  of  the  constitution. 

"  The  competition  for  the  presidency  between  five  eminent  individ- 
uals— ^Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  CaJhoun,  the 
most  popular  statesmen^  and  General  Jackson^  the  most  popular  offioern 
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HissiBsippi,  seems  to  hare  been  totally  opposed  to  the  riewn  ind  feel- 
inff s  of  the  red  men.  The  question  of  '*  what  steps  shall  be  taken'' 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  and  fearful  one.  It  was  a 
question  of  another  Independence — and  the  south  and  west  had  reason 
to  look  upon  it  as  one  involving  what  could  not  be  settled  in  a  day  or 
a  series  of  years. 

On  the  7th  of  December  commenced  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
ilrst  congress.  Andrew  Stevenson  was  again  elected  speaker  of  the 
house — and  on  the  day  following,  his  message  was  communicated  by 
thepresident. 

l^ough  there  were  subjects  of  deep  interest  yet  unsettled  between 
our  own  and  foreign  countries,  our  relations  were  considered,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  as  peaceful  and  promising.  With  England  the  '*  disputed 
territory"  question  was  still  open.  It  was  regarded,  however,  as  in 
fair  progress  towards  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  The  contro* 
versy  between  these  governments  respecting  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  was  also  still  kept  up.  But  cer- 
tain concessions  which  we  had  made  to  the  British  government  being 
satisfactory,  measures  were  now  in  train  for  a  renewu  of  the  trade. 

In  respect  to  our  controversy  with  France,  for  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  president  informed  congress,  that  he  had  "  instructed  our  min- 
ister to  press  these  demands  on  the  French  government,  with  the 
earnestness  caUed  for  by  their  importance  and  irrefutable  justice,  and 
in  a  spirit  that  would  evince  the  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  feelings 
of  those  from  whom  the  satisfaction  is  required." 

He  then  proceeded  to  recommend  "  such  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
atitution  as  would  remove  all  intermediate  agency  in  the  election  of 
president  and  vice  president."  *'The  mode,"  said  he,  "may  be  so 
regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  state  its  present  relative  weight  in  the 
election ;  and  a  failure  in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by 
confining  the  second  to  a  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates^ 
In  connexion  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
limit  the  service  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  a  single  term,  of  either 
four  or  six  years." 

The  president  expressed  his  belief  that  the  "  most  safe,  just,  and  fed- 
eral disposition,  which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would 
be  its  apportionment  among  the  several  states  accordinsf  to  their  ratia 
of  representation ;  and  should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by 
the  constitution,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  propose  to  the  states  an 
amendment  authorizinsf  it." 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
*^  Surrounded  by  the  whites,"  said  the  president,  "  with  their  arts  of 
civilization,  which,  by  destroying  the  resources  of  the  savage,  doom 
him  to  weakness  and  decay ;  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narrac^- 
•ett,  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtaking  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,, 
and  the  Creek.  That  this  fate  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  states,  does  not  admit  a  doubt.  Humanity 
and  national  honor  demand  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avert 
so  grreat  a  calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  was  just  in 
the  United  States  to  include  them  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds 
0[  new  states,  whose  lunits  they  could  control.    That  step  cannot  be 
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to  dwell  on  the  evils  of  brioging  ^tbe  |mtronage  df  the  goremment  in- 
to conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections.'  Yet  it  became  the  maxim 
of  his  administration  that  the  patronage  of  the  government  was  to  be 
the  '  spoils'  of  party  zeal ;  it  was  the  daily  spectacle  to  see  the  custom- 
houses and  the  land-offices  converted  into  electioneering  bureaus ;  and 
high  officers  of  his  administration,  to  say  nothing  of  himself  the  high- 
est, did  not  spare  their  influence  or  their  patronage  in  the  contested 
elections  of  the  various  states. 

^'  5.  Retrenchment  of  expenditures  and  economy  of  administration 
was  another  of  the  popular  topics  of  the  party  which  raised  General 
Jackson  to  power.  Nothing  was  more  welcome  to  the  public  mind  than 
this  profession.  How  has  it  been  verified  1  That  aggregate  expendi- 
ture m  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  was  pronounced  so  roonstrouSi 
amounted  to  twelve  millions  per  annum ;  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
new  administration,  swelled  to  thiriy-nx  millions.  A  vain  attempt  has 
been  made  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  this  upon  congress,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  opposition  in  congress.  The  answer  to  which  is 
plain.  General  Jackson's  administration  had  at  all  times  a  majority  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  much  of  the  time,  in  the  senate.  That 
majority  represented  his  opinions.  It  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  his 
wishes  and  his  will.  Its  acts  were  the  acts  of  his  administration,  in 
every  fair  view  of  political  or  moral  responsibility.  Not  only  has 
there  been  this  enormous  aggregate  increase  of  expenditure,  but  no 
offices  have  been  abolished,  no  salaries  have  been  retrenched,  and  in  the 
number  of  new  offices  created,  and  in  the  augmented  salaries  of  others, 
there  has  been  a  similar  total  disregard  of  the  economical  professions, 
which  heralded  the  opening  of  General  Jackson's  administration. 

"6.  *  Reform'  was  another  of  the  great  duties  'legibly  inscribed' -up- 
on the  very  front  of  the  profession  of  his  administration.  The  thing, 
which  it  was  practically  made  to  represent,  to  wit,  the  removal  from 
office  of  all  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  provided  any  political 
partisan  wanted  the  office,  has  rendered  the  very  name  a  by-word  of 
scorn,  at  which  men  smile  and  shrug  their  shoulders.  Reforming  out 
officers  of  one  political  opinion,  and  reforming  in  those  of  another  \ — 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  reform,  which  has  been  eflected.  There  is  no 
petty  abuse  of  any  former  administration,  for  which  the  counterpart 
may  not  be  found  m  his ;  and  there  have  been  great  abuses  in  his,  of 
which  the  postoffice  under  its  past  head,  and  a  recently  discovered  de- 
falcation in  the  customs,  may  serve  as  examples,  which  are  as  moun- 
tains to  mole-hills,  compared  with  any  abuses  of  Mr.  Adams'  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  We  have  said,  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties  in  this 
country,  are  chiefly  questions  within  the  constitution.  One  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  democratic  party,  and  of  the  school  of  politics 
which  Jefierson  and  Madison  represented,  was  a  close  construction  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  cautious  exercise  of  its  powers,  in  the  interest 
of  the  conservation  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  In  this  consisted  their 
character  of  being  less  federal  than  the  adverse  party.  It  was  that 
states  riffht  theory,  which  in  its  original  purity,  as  the  rule  of  the  limi- 
tation of  United  States  powers,  as  the  antagonist  of  federal  consolida- 
tion, and  as  the  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  through  them 
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only  to  be  left  them.  Upon  this  matter  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
writer  thus  observes.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Cherokees,  a  strong  tribe 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia. 

^^  From  the  adoption  of  me  federal  constitution,  treaties  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made  with  them.  In  1785  they  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well received  into  the  favor,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  In  1791,  another  treaty  was  made  with  them  at  Holston, 
aeknowledffing  the  territory  which  they  inhabited  to  be  theirs.  Other 
treaties  foUowed  in  subsequent  years.  In  1827  the  tribe  adopted  a 
written  constitution — ^which,  as  it  destroyed  the  hope  indulged  by 
Georgia  of  an  early  removal  of  it  from  her  territory,  excited  the  state 
to  a  great  degree.  That  territory  had  been  recognized  as  hers  by  the 
general  government,  which  had  agreed  to  extinguish  the  title  so  soon 
as  it  could  be  done  in  peace  and  reason.  Georgia  soon  asserted  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory. 

**A  changre  having  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government,  was  followed  by  a  change  in  its  policy  towards  the  Indiajns 
in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  General  Jackson, 
he  conceded  to  Georgia  full  power  as  a  sovereign  state  to  extend  her 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Indians  within  her  limits : 
and  that  the  treaties  made  with  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  con- 
travened this  authority  by  guarantying  the  Indian  title,  were  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  general  government,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  make  such  treaties. 

*^  These  new  views  adopted  by  the  executive  in  relation  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  towards  these  Indians,  and  the  severe  laws 
•of  Georgia  of  1830,  by  which  the  Cherokee  laws  and  customs  were 
declared  to  be  vaid^  and  their  territory  ordered  to  be  divided,  excited 
deep  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

**•  In  his  message,  the  president  had  brought  forward  a  formal  propo- 
sal to  set  apart  a  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  they  might 
remove.  This  subject  was  referred  by  both  houses  of  congress  to  their 
Tespective  committees  upon  Indian  ainairs,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  1830,  the  committee  of  the  senate  made  a  long  report  to 
that  body,  approving  the  recommendation  of  the  executive,  accompa- 
nied by  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  president  was  also  authori- 
zed to  exchange  these  districts  with  any  tribes  thereof  residing  within 
the  United  States,  for  the  land  occupied  by  them,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  United  States  will  secure  such  land  to  them  and  theirposterity 
for  ever ;  and  a  patent  was  to  be  panted  to  them  to  that  efiect.  He 
was  authorized  to  pay  for  the  Indian  improvements  on  the  exchanged 
lands,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value,  the  improvements 
were  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  He  was  to  cause  the  emigrants 
to  be  assisted  in  removing  and  settling  in  their  new  country,  to 
provide  for  their  sustenance  for  the  first  year  after  their  removal, 
and  to  protect  them  in  their  new  residence  against  all  other  tribes  or 
persons. 

^'  The  passage  of  this  biH,  connected  with  the  course  taken  by  the 

{resident  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  formed  an  era  in  Uie  policy  of  the 
Fnited  States  respecting  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
-^  It  purported  to  be  a  law  to  aid  the  Indian  in  emigrating  beyond  the 
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nate  tyranches  of  the  federal  government.  He,  also,  in  those  oU  federal 
times,  was  chary  of  the  assomption  of  personal  responsihility,  in  op- 
position to  the  views  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  in  derogation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  He,  also,  strove  to  be  the  orgfan  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  to  presume  to  dictate  or  create  those  opinions  of  his  own  mere 
will  or  caprice.  General  Jackson  changed  all  this.  We  have  seen 
how  the  whole  current  of  his  policy  was  to  depress  or  deny  the  pow- 
ers of  congress,  but  always  to  augment  and  to  fortify  those  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, at  the  expense  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  states.  In  regard  to  the  judiciary,  his  policy  was  noto- 
riously and  avowedly  the  same.  Our  wise  forefathers  were  anxious  to 
subdivide  as  well  as  to  limit  the  supreme  power,  which  they  entrusted 
to  the  federal  government.  They  gave  certain  specific  powers  to  the 
executive,  certaiin  specific  powers  to  confess,  and  certain  specific 
powers  to  the  judiciary.  To  change  this  distribution  of  these  powers, 
would  be  to  corrupt  and  degrade  their  government.  Yet  this,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  General  Jackson  did.  His  administration  as- 
sumed to  be  the  fountain  of  public  opinion — to  initiaU  that  opinion, 
not  to  represent  or  execute  it — and  he  to  be  the  special  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Hence  his  numerous  vetoes  of 
acts  of  congress.  Hence  his  denunciation  of  the  senate,  which  is  the 
very  keystone  of  the  constitution,  as  comprising  in  its  body  the  repre- 
sentative sovereignty  of  the  several  states.  Hence  all  the  peciuiar 
financial  measures  of  his  administration ;  measures,  introduced  by  him, 
Some  of  them  after  formal  refusals  of  confess  to  adopt  them,  so  as  to 
defeat  its  known  will,  others  of  them  in  advance  of  its  anticipated  re- 
fusal, and  for  the  purpose  of  thus  forestalling  its  known  will. 

^'  To  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  can  conceive  of  but  one  pertinent 
reply.  It  may  be  said  by  the  self-styled  democracy,  that  they  assume 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government  as  the  criterion  of  political  or- 
thodoxy, and  undervalue  that  of  the  state  to  which  they  happen  to  be- 
long, and  also  the  fact  of  whether  majority  or  minority  therein,  be- 
cause they  see  or  believe  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to  be 
more  democratical  in  its  tendency  than  that  of  the  particular  state, 
and  calculated,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the  political  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state. 

^*  We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  a  thing  with  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  nothing  to  do.  That  is  none  of  its  business. 
That  is  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere.  It  is  not  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  say,  whether  the  institutions  or  policy  of  a  state,  or  the  opin- 
ions of  its  inhabitants,  shall  be  more  or  less  democratic.  The  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  each  of  the  states  a  republican  govemmeni  ;  but 
it  does  not  prescribe  the  degree  in  which  that  government  shall  be  repub- 
lican, nor  enjoin  or  empower  congress  to  prescribe  that  degree. 

^^  The  federal  government  has  no  commission  to  level  down  or  level 

S)  the  political  institutions  or  social  relations  or  religious  opinions  of 
assachusetts  or  South  Carolina,  of  Ohio  or  Kentucky. 
"  In  the  second  place  we  utterly  deny  the  fact  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic policy  or  tendency  of  the  admmistration.    We  join  issue  on 
this  point.    We  challenge  the  proofs.    We  demand  acts  and  fact» 


'^Maeli  iftdigttitkm  wm  ttuufested  thTOQghotrt  i!he  •country,  at  this  vi- 
{lation  of  persona]  rights,  superadded  to  what  this  course  was  claimed  to 
le,  a  complete  disregard  of  the  federal  compact,  and  the  fioth  of  trea- 
ies.  The  decision  of  the  president,  however,  sustained  Georgia  in  the 
Tound  she  had  taken,  and  she  proceeded  to  cany  out  her  policy  towards 
lie  Cherokees. 

**  The  case  of  the  missionaries  was  at  length  brought  before  the 
Qpreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  demion  of  that  court, 
Aarch  thirtieth,  1832,  involved  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  over  the 
lountry  of  the  Cherokees.  The  claams  of  Georgia  were  set  aside  by 
his  decision,  as  unconstitutional  ^  and  her  laws,  by  which  the  Indians 
lad  been  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  the  missionaries  confiaed  ond 
mprisoned,  were  pronounced  null  and  void. 

*^  This  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States 
rms  resisted  by  Georgia,  and  the  missionaries  continued  in  prison. 

*^  This  uapleasant  controversy  was  at  length  ended  by  a  letter  address- 
ed, January  eighth,  1833,  by  the  missionaries  to  the  governor  of 
]^eorgia,  in  which  they  informed  his  excellency,  that  they  had  for- 
rarded  instructions  to  their  counsel,  to  prosecute  ^le  case  no  farther^ 
Tpon  this,  January  fourteenth,  his  excellency  issued  his  proclamation 
emitting  the  further  esecutioa  of  the  sentence,  and  discharging  the 
nissionaries  from  prison. 

^  We  shall  only  add,  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1838,  amilita- 
y  force  of  several  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Scott,  was  assembled  on  the  Cherokee  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
noving  the  nation  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  beyona  the  great 
iver  of  the  west." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  at  this  time  excited 
nnch  attention.  By  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  wool  it  was  not, 
lerhaps,  much  approved ;  and  by  those  opposed  to  the  protecting  svs' 
:em,  A  was  resisted  as  going  to  establiih  that  system — as  it  was  be- 
ieved  by  many  it  must  do,  if  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
or  action  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  related.  Much  reli- 
mce,  however,  was  placed  i^ion  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the 
committee. 

The  country  was  at  this  period,  also,  not  a  little  excited  by  the  rev- 
olutionary condition  of  the  new  republics  of  the  south.  But  the  fear- 
'al  lesson  which  those  states  wove  presenting  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  was  not,  we  believe,  lost  upon  them.  It  was  a  searching  one, 
indeed,  to  those  among  us  who  are  ever  ready  ^*  to  calculate  the  value 
>f  the  Union,^'  and  make  every  use  of  one  ^  experiment"  which  their 
lelfishness,  not  patriotism,  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

The  *'  great  debate,**  as  it  was  called,  in  the  senate,  upon  Mr.  Foot's 
resolution  renpecting  the  public  lands,  occupied  the  uncommon  atten- 
;ion  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  introduced  mm  the  29th  day  of  De- 
^mber,  1829,  in  the  following  words*: — 

**Reiolvei^  that  tiie  committee  on  pubfic  lands  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  oertain  period,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for 
nle,  and  ane  subject  to  eatiy  at  the  aunimum  price,  and  also  whether 
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the  office  of  surreyfyt  general  may  not  be  abolitdied  without  detriDenC 
to  the  public  interest." 

^*  This  resolution  was  immediately  and  strongly  opposed,"  obsenres 
the  writer  before  quoted,  ^'  as  a  part  of  a  systematic  policy  for  enp« 
pling  the  growth  of  the  west     It  was  urged  that  it  would  serre  to 

Srevent  emigration  to  those  states,  within  whose  territory  these  lands 
ly.  The  debate  to  which  this  resolution  gave  rise  continued  for  sey- 
end  weeks,  during  which  Messrs.  Hajrne  and  Webster  made  speeches, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and 

5ower»     Others  mingled  in  the  warm  and  animated  discussion,  waii- 
ering  from  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  discuss  almost  erery 
topic  of  general  interest  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 

'*  In  his  message  to  congress  the  president  had  expressed  an  opinion 
against  renewing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  would 
expire  in  18S^  The  bank  had  not  applied  for  such  renewal,  but  being 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  congress,  it  was  referred  to  the  committees 
on  finance  in  both  houses  of  congress  for  examination. 

^'On  the  aOth  of  April,  18S0,  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  chairman  of  the 
conmiittee  of  ways  and  means,  in  the  house,  made  a  report  diametri- 
vally  opposite  to  the  recommendations  of  the  president. 

^'  The  first  bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  about  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  government,  when  most  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  either  in  congress,  or  in  the  cahi- 
net.  The  act  incorporating  it  was  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  General  Washington.  This  bank  continued  its 
operation  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time,  public  and  private 
credit  were  advanced  to  an  elevated  condition,  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

^  Within  less  than  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter, 
the  circulating  medium  became  disordered,  the  public  finances  deran* 
ged,  and  the  public  credit  impaired.  Every  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  convinced  by  experience  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank,  and 
the  measure  was  recommended  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  (Mr>  Dallas.)  Congress  accordingly  took  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  finally  passed  by  large  majorities,  the  act  incorpora^ 
ting  the  present  bank. 

^*  This  history  of  the  bank  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
its  constitutionality,  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  directly  to  the  same  point.  The  committee  then  went 
Into  an  examination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  as  shown 
from  the  constitution  itself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  congress 
was  empowered  to  institute  a  bank,  not  only  as  one  of  the  necessary 
and  proper  means  of  executing  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  also  as  an  indispensable  means  in  regulating  the  national 
currency, 

"  They  also  came  to  a  different  opinion  from  that  contained  in  the 
message  respecting  the  expediency  of  the  measure*  At  the  time 
when  the  bank  was  established,  the  currency  of  the  union  was  disor- 
dered to  su>;h  an  extent,  that  in  some  places  it  was  depreciated  25  per 
^ent.  more  than  in  others. 

''^JShortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  the  other  banks  were 
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eompened  to  reminie  specie  payments  |  and  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  its  charter,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  was  re* 
daced  to  $45,000,000,  and  the  nation  furnished  with  a  sound  currency, 
more  uniform  in  its  value  than  specie  itself,  and  of  absolute  uniform 
Talue  for  all  the  purposes  of  paying  the  public  contributions,  and  dis- 
bursing the  public  revenue. 

^  The  committee  therefore  concluded,  that  the  bank  had  fulfilled  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  chartered,  and  that  if  the  question  were  now  on 
the  renewal  of  its  charter,  that  expediency  and  a  regard  for  the  pub« 
lie  interest  would  dictate  its  renewal. 

^^  The  report  from  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  senate,  coeurred 
with  that  of  the  house  in  its  conclusions,  and  was  equally  decisive  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  president. 

^^  The  efiect  produced  in  the  public  mmd  by  the  message  was  eU"* 
tirelv  done  away,  and  the  stock  of  the  bank,  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  aelivery  of  the  message  from  126  to  120,  rose  after  the  publication 
of  these  reports  to  127,  and  finally  attained  the  price  of  $  ISO  per 
share.* 

^*  In  December,  1832,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  congress  from 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  United  States  Bank  for  a  renewal  of 
its  charter.  Soon  after,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  to 
investigate  the  proceedings  of  the  bank.  A  majority  of  this  commit<« 
tee,  adopting  the  views  of  the  executive,  reported  against  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  principally  on  the  ground  of  a  violation  of  its  charter 
by  illegal  transactions.  A  counter  report  was  presented  by  the  minor<» 
ity,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  they  bore  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  officers  of  that  institution.  '  Upon  a  review  of  the 
whole  ground  occupied  in  the  examination  they  have  made,  the  minori- 
ty are  of  the  opinion  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  president  and  directors  with  very  great  ability,  and  with 
perfect  fidelity  to  all  the  oblirations  to  the  stockholders,  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  country.  They  regard  the  bank  as  an  institution 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a  sound  currency,  and  to  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  government ;  and  should  consider  the  refusal  of 
congress  to  renew  the  charter  as  a  great  national  calamity.' 

^'  On  the  lOth  of  June  the  question  was  taken  in  the  senate  on  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  bank,  which  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  28  to  20. 
On  the  third  of  July  the  question  was  taken  in  the  house,  and  the  char- 
ter renewed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  85.  On  the  10th  the  bill  was  returned 
by  the  president  with  his  objections. 

"  The  previous  views  of  the  president  in  relation  to  the  bank,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  his  messages  to  congress,  had  in  a 
measure  prepared  the  public  mind  to  expect  a  veto  from  him  of  this  bill. 
The  grounds  of  objection  to  the  bill  are  thus  summarily  expressed  in 
the  commencement  of  his  message :  '  Deeply  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank 
are  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  duty, 
Ut  an  early  period  of  my  administration,  to  call  the  attention  of  con* 

(  *  AnBiisl  R^gistsr<i 
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We  cannot  close  this  volnme,  however,  without  avowing  that  onr 
researches  have  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  the  United  States  have 
reached  a  measure  of  prosperity,  hoth  individual  and  national,  never 
before  witnessed  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  It  cannot  'be  denied  that 
there  exist  in  them  a  real  and  substantial  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights ;  a  general  diffusion,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  a  high  degree  of  mental  activitv,  animating  the  -mass 
of  society ;  not  only  the  facility  of  acquiring,  but  the  actual  attain- 
ment, of  practical  knowledge;  and  enterprises  of  internal  improve- 
ment which  surpass  in  extent  an  importance  those  of  the  richest  na- 
tions on  the  globe ;  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  governed,  or  rather 
governing  themselves,  and  preserving  a  state  of  order  and  siubordina* 
tion  to  legal  authority,  almost  without  military  aid,  and,  what  will  sur* 

Srise  some  still  more,  almost  without  taxes,  while  empires  ruled  on 
espotic  principles,  whose  peculiar  boast  is  the  adaptation  of  their 
system  to  promote  internal  peace  and  tranquillity,  are  as  much  exposed 
to  domestic  convulsions  as  they  are  to  foreign  war ;  and,  finiuly,  a 
rapidity  in  the  advance  of  population,  and  of  improvement  in  all  the 
arts  of  life  and  society,  alike  unprecedented  in  the  past,  and  baffling 
dll  conjecture  for  the  future 
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■mate  afifecting  appointments,  that  the  president  was  competent  to  re- 
move officers  at  pleasure,  though  appointed  for  certain  periods,  and  that 
without  any  special  rendering  of  reasons  for  so  doing.  This  principle 
was  for  a  long  time  and  strenuously  discussed  in  the  secret  sessions  of 
the  senate. 

Amonor  the  bills  which  passed  that  body  at  this  time,  was  that  to  au* 
thorize  the  mounting  and  equipment  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  the  trade  with  the  interior  provinces  of  Mexico.  Some 
of  the  advocates  of  '*  free  trade"  are  said  to  nave  taken  singular  ground 
on  this  occasion.  Was  it  regarded  by  them — this  cost  of  some  dolhurs— 
as  ^  another  blow  at  the  constitution  1" 

The  next  presidency,  and  the  succession,  were  already  subjects  for 
the  journals.  The  movement  was  premature,  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  it  was  characterized  was  amusing  as  it  was  evident.  The 
Courier  at  New  York,  and  the  Telegraph  at  Washington,  represented 
the  two  parties  of  the  mresses  for  the  ^^seUcHon^^  of  General  Jackson, 
and  the  '^  non-committals,"  who  refused,  at  present^  to  make  any  ^  se- 
lection ;"  and  thus  the  matter  stood  for  a  season. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  upon  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  excited  a  powerful  interest  at  this  period.  It  armed  the 
points  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank — its  expediency — ana  the  ex- 
pediency  of  establishing  a  national  bank,  as  suggested  by  the  president. 
^he  first  point  was  thought  to  be  ingeniously  reasoned.  On  the  seoond| 
the  report  was  decided  in  its  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  president, 
that  the  bank  ^'had  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency."  On  the  third  point  the  report  was  able,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  general  opinion-^opposition  to  a  national  bank — 
when  the  subject  was  first  presented  by  the  president. 

The  close  of  the  session  of  congress  was  marked  by  some  excite- 
ment. The  defeat  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  bill,  prepared 
many  for  the  veto  on  the  Maysville  road,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  was  accomplished.  The  veto  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill.  The  refusal  to  sign  was  chiefly  based  on 
questions  of  expediency  and  cost.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  a  bill  was  ever  forbidden,  for  such  reasons,  by  a  president  of  the 
United  States. 

NuUification,  nullification  papers,  and  nullificators,  were  subjects,  at 
this  time,  of  an  interest,  something  peculiar.  The  doctrines  held  by 
those  who  advocated  them,  however,  were  not  popular,  and  were  as 
much  frowned  upon  as  they  were  admired  even  m  the  portions  of 
country  that  might  be  supposed  to  support  them.  There  were  not  a 
few  who  believed,  at  one  time,  that  England  herself  was  too  busy  to 
instigate  portions  of  our  country  to  this  principle  of  resistance,  which, 
once  would  have  been  held  treason. 

The  paying  off  the  national  debt  was,  at  this  period,  made  a  subject 
of  long  and  grave  talk,  by  the  new  converts  to  the  faith  of  **  anti-inter- 
nal improvement."  The  true  doctrine  of  the  debt  and  the  duty  seems 
ever  to  be  little  understood  by  the  people ;  and  none  is  harped  upon 
with  a  better  chance  of  cheating  them,  by  those  who  are  managers  in 
these  things.  The  simple  truth  in  reffara  to  this  subject  is^  that  the 
wieans  for  such  payment  are  provided  by  congress  and  aafqphed  by  Ms 
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Mly  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  for  the  Union,  was  indeed  to  be  regard- 
ed as  too  wild  to  be  for  a  moment  encouraged  by  a  rational  people. 

Political  feeling  was  now  strong  in  all  parts  of  the  land }  and  at  WasiK 
ington  was  unprecedented  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  close  of  the 
aession.  To  crown  the  excitement,  rumors  were  abroad  as  to  expeet<^ 
ed  changes  in  the  condition  of  persons  and  things*  Time  proved  them 
to  be  well  founded.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  there  was  a  dissolu^ 
tion  of  the  cabinet ;  but  that  the  expected  explosion  would  be  general  waa 
unexpected,  indeed.  Strange  and  various  constructions  were  of  course 
put  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  That  of 
the  Litter  was  accompanied  by  misty  reasons ;  but  the  chief  one  ren- 
dered was  the  confusion  of  the  cabinet  upon  the  question  of  the  sue* 
cession.  If  the  dates  of  the  letters  passing  between  them  on  the  occa* 
•ion  can  be  regarded  as  evidence,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
undertianding  between  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  upon  the  matter  of 
its  dissolution.  But  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  undeivtood  by  the 
country. 

From  an  extended  and  violent  correspondence  that  followed  in  the 
public  journals,  between  certain  of  the  secretaries  at  Washington,  it 
would  appear  that  a  chief  difficulty  arose  from  some  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  family  intercourse  of  some  of  those  gentlemen  i  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  names  of  their  wives,  and  the  matters  which  might 
be  considered  private  in  most  cases,  were  thus  brought  before  a  gapmg' 
public,  was  anything  but  pleasant  we  should  suppose,  to  minds  view- 
ing the  whole  affair  with  coolness  and  reason. 

But  what  may  have  been  the  reason^  in  this  crisis,  we  should  in  vain 
inquire.  The  consequence  was  but  too  evident,  in  the  uncommon  ex<^ 
citement  of  the  nation ;  the  wild  speculations  for  a  clearing  up  the 
darkness ;  and  the  harsh  tone  of  the  journals  from  one  end  of  Sie  Unioo 
to  the  other* 

The  new  cabinet,  constituted  during  the  summer,  wet  thee  formed  f 
Edward  Livingston,  secretary  of  state — Lewis  Mc  Lane,  secretary  of 
the  treasury — Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war — ^Levi  Woodbury,  secretary 
of  the  navy — ^Roger  B.  Taney,  attorney  generalr 

Popular  sentiment  was  busy  at  this  time  relative  to  the  succession, 
and  nominations.  General  Jackson  was  finally  withdrawn  as  their  can-' 
didate  by  certain  of  his  ^^  original  supperiera"  in  Philadelphia,  by  m 
public  declaration  of  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  policy  and  hie 
course*  They  declared  the  "  identity  of  his  polkieal  character"  de« 
itroyed  by  'Uime,  circumstances,  and  power,^  and  that  their  support 
was  rendered  him  no  longer. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a  national  anti-masonic  coeventien  norni*' 
Dated  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
4.mos  Ellmaker,  of  PeoEnsylvaniar  as  vice-president.  These  nomina* 
tions  were  accepted. 

The  long  and  important  report  of  the  directors  on  the  condition  of 
die  bank  of  the  United  States,  made  about  this  time,  excited  much  at* 
kention,  and  confirmed  the  trust  in  that  institution,  of  those  who  seri«- 
Misly  considered  it. 

The  ^free  trade  convention,"  also,  was  a  subject  of  extensive  inter-' 
set*    Its  address  and  proceedings  had  an  iw^ptraiive  tone^bowever*- 
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TMed  from  Wadungton  to  acquieaee  in  dw  deeiirion  of  the  kmg  of  tfe 
Netherlands,  in  expectation  that  congroaa  will  make  compenaalion  for 
the  land  in  disnnte,  in  money»  or  a  grant  of  land  elaewhere>  The  re- 
aerred  papers,  nowever,  wonid  show  all  the  merits  of  the  case*  There 
appeared  to  be  some  difficnlty  in  the  way  of  the  arrangement  saffgest- 
•d---if  the  decision  of  the  Dutch  king  is  right,  the  United  States 
cannot  pay  Maine  for  the  land ;  if  wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  auhnil- 
ted  to.* 

.  Among  the  in^rtant  bills  which  occupied  the  attention  of  congress 
at  this  session — together  with  reports — was  the  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee of  manufactures  of  the  senate,  in  relation  to  protected  articles,  de» 
mgned  by  that  committee  to  constitute  a  new  tariff.  It  offered  much 
in  conciliation — ^but  not  much  to  affect  the  great  interest  of  the 
CMintry. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  manufadurta  in  relation  to  the  jnt^ 
Kc  landtj  was  also  the  subject  of  much  remark.  That  also  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams on  the  tariff,  was  represented  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  net- 
vons  papers  ever  presented  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
grreat  *^  system''  ^rfiich  had  been  gaining  ground  with  the  whole  nation, 
was  ably  supported. 

A  bill,  based  upon  that  reported  by  Mr.  Adams,  concerning  the  t^ 
riff,  was  also  reported  to  the  house  by  a  committee  of  the  whole-.  It 
finally  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  132  to  66.  Amendments  were 
made  by  the  senate,  but  receded  from — and  thus  it  passed  both  houses;. 

The  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  bank  might  now  be  con- 
sidered as  established-— a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  baring  passed  both 
chambers  b^  full  majorities — though  vdoed  by  the  president.  This  ex- 
ercise of  his  power  by  the  chief  magistrate  was  evidently  of  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  country.  It  affected  the  working  classes.  iSieir  em^ 
playmeni  was  vetoed.  Property  felL  Building  was  paralyzed — and 
the  injuries  bade  fair  to  be  oppressive  upon  mose  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

*^  During  the  spring  of  1832,  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians,  on  the  western  borders  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  celebrated  chief  Black  Hawk.  This  aggression  created  a  necessi- 
ty for  the  interposition  of  the  executive,  mo  ordered  a  portion  of  the 
troops,  under  Generals  Scott  and  Atkinson,  toeether  with  a  detach- 
ment of  militia  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  into  the  field.  After  a  har- 
assing warfare,  prolonged  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difli- 
enhy  of  procuring  subsistence,  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  Black 
Ibwk  and  the  Prophet  were  taken  prisoners. 

^  The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  spirit  of  adventure,  as  well  as  their  restless  and 
aavaffe  disposition.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  they  aided 
her  by  thetr  arms.  In  1829  and  1836,  these  tribes,  claiming  a  part  of 
die  country  upon  Rock  river,  attempted  to  establi^  themselves  m  that 
qnarter,  the  neoessarv  consequence  of  which  was  frequent  collisions 
with  the  vHiite  inhabitants.  In  1831,  their  agmssions  were  so  serious 
as  to  require  a  detaehment  of  troops  in  the  field.    The  qipearanee  of 
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of  the  gOTennnent,  and  breathing  a  ^irit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
eomlitution  and  union  of  the  states.  It  evinced  a  fixed  determination 
to  maintain  the  laws,  and  to  resist  all  treasonable  and  disorganizing 
measares.  Happily  this  firmness  of  the  executive,  with  subsequent 
conciliatory  measures  of  congress,  saved  the  Union. 

^  For  a  considerable  period,  the  southern  states,  with  the  exception 
of  South  Carolina,  have  been  considered  opposed  to  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  federal  government.  This  state,  although  voting  with 
the  adjacent  states  on  all  local,  and  on  most  national  questions,  had 
on  eome  occasions,  as  in  1S16,  been  foremost  in  asserting  the  right  of 
eongress  to  legislate  on  certain  disputed  points.  Among  these  were 
the  subjects  of  internal  improvement,  the  United  States  bank,  and  the 
tarifif.  A  change  of  opinion  had  now  taken  place  there,  and  it  began 
to  go  beyond  any  of  the  advocates  of  state  rights,  in  its  assertion  of 
state  sovereignty.  A  vehement  opposition  to  the  tarifi|l  both  in  1824 
and  on  the  subsequent  modification  in  1828,  had  been  led  by  the  tal- 
ented delegation  from  South  Carolina  in  congress,  and  when  they  were 
4efeated  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  with  characteristic  energy,  they 
renewed  their  efforts  to  overturn  the  system,  and  to  render  it  unpopu- 
lar with  the  people. 

*'At  first  It  was  contemplated,  on  its  passage,  to  resign  their  seats 
tn  congress ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  delegation  was  held  at  Washingrton 
with  the  view  of  deciding  upon  the  steps  which  should  be  taken. 

'^The  delegation,  however,  did  not  concur  in  adopting  violent  meas- 
ures, and  it  was  determined  to  endeavor,  upon  their  return  home,  to 
rouse  their  constituents  to  a  more  effectual  opposition  to  the  protect- 
ing system.  No  exertions  were  spared  to  excite  public  feeling  against 
the  law.  It  was  denoupced  as  a  measure  local  in  its  character,  partial 
and  oppressive  in  its  operation,  and  unconstitutional  in  principle. 

'^  Having  convinced  themselves  of  this,  they  began  to  question  the 
«ght  of  the  federal  government  to  require  obedience,  and  almost  sim- 
ciltaneously  with  the  legislature  of  Ueorgia,  which,  December  24th, 
1827,  resolved  to  submit  only  to  its  own  construction  of  the  federal 
•compact,  the  senate  of  South  Carolina  instituted  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain subjects  then  agitated. 

'^The  report  of  tUs  committee,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
state  senate  on  the  twelfth,  and  of  the  house  on  the  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1827,  asserted  that  the  federal  constitution  was  a  compact 
originally  formed,  not  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
large,  but  between  the  people  of  the  different  states  as  distinct  and  in- 
dependent sovereignties;  and  that  when  any  violation  of  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  that  compact  took  place,  it  is  not  only  the  light  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  of  the  state  legislatures,  to  remonstrate  aranst  it ;  that  the 
federal  ffovemment  was  responsible  to  the  people  whenever  it  abased 
or  injudiciously  exercised  powers  intrusted  to  it,  and  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  legislatures,  whenever  it  assumed  powers  not  con- 
ferred. Admitting  that,  under  the  constitution,  a  tribunal  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  controversies,  where  the  United  States  was  a  paitjr, 
the  report  contended  that  some  questions  must  occur  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  sUteSi  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  submit  to  any 
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■embled  at  Columbia,  which,  at  lesgth,  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which 
they  declare  :  '  That  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
md  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreim  commodities,  and  now  hav- 
ing actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more  es- 
pecially' two  acts  for  the  same  purposes  passed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  1828,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1832,  ^  are  unauthorized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and 
interest  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,^  nor  binding  on 
the  citizens  of  that  state  or  its  officers ;  and  by  the  same  ordinance- it 
b  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  state,  or  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  same  state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  piss  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  said  ordinance. 

^'  At  the  same  time,  an  address  was  made  to  the  other  states  of  the 
(7nion,  holding  forth  the  same  doctrines,  and  breathing  the  same  spirit 
of  determination.  *  It  does  not  belong  to  freemen,^  say  they,  '  to 
count  the  costs,  and*calculate  the  hazards  of  vindicating  their  rights 
md  defending  their  liberties ;  and  even  if  we  should  stand  alone  in  the 
irorst  possible  emergency  of  this  great  controversy,  without  the  co- 
operation or  encouragement  of  a  single  state  of  the  confederacy,  we 
irill  inarch  forward  with  an  unfaltering  step,  until  we  have  accomplish- 
ed the  object  of  this  great  enterprise.^ 

**'  This  tone  of  menace  naturally  aroused  the  executive  to  corre^ond- 
ing  energy  and  decision.  He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation, 
svhich  wiU  long  be  admired  for  its  eloquent  appeal  to  Clarolina  herself 
xnd  to  the  other  states,  which  were  perhaps  ready  to  join  her  standard, 
to  remember  the  toil  and  blood  which  American  liberty  cost — the  sa- 
nredness  of  the  constitution,  and  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  ^  There  is  yet  time  to  show,*  said  the  president,  *  that 
the  descendants  of  the  "rinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Rutledges,  and 
:he  thousand  other  names,  which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  rev^utiona- 
rv  history,  will  not  abandon  that  union,  to  support  which  so  many  of 
them  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their 
memory — as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  dedicated 
;heir  lives — as  you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its 
lest  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch 
Tom  the  archives  of  your  state  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  conven- 
ion — bid  its  members  to  re-assemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
pressions of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path,  which  alone  can  conduct 
jron  to  safety,  prosperity,  and  honor — tell  them  that  compared  to  dis- 
mion,  all  other  evils  are  Hght,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accnmula- 
ion  of  all— declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the  star- 
ipangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you — ^that  you  will 
lot  be  stigmatized  wnen  dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  you 
ive,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  constitution  of  your  coun- 
ry!  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be.  Ton  may  disturb  its  peace — you 
nay  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — ^you  may  cloud  its  reputa- 
ion  for  stability — ^but  its  tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperitv  will 
etom,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred,  and 
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^*  3.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Virginia  expect,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  this  general  assembly  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  general  gov« 
eminent,  and  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  and  all  persons  acting 
under  the  authority  of  either,  will  abstain  from  all  acts  calculated  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  Union.* 

^^The  other  event  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay — 
tenned  the  ^compromise  bill' — which  was  designed  as  an  act  of  pa- 
cificmtion  between  the  north  and  south — a  middle  course  between  ex- 
tremes— and  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  perhaps  to  either  party, 
it  was  accepted  by  both ;  and  was  the  means,  under  Providence,  of 
staying  the  progress  of  the  rising  storm. 

'^A  convention  was  soon  after  held  in  South  Carolina,  which  in  view 
of  the  appeal  of  Virginia — and  the  modification  of  the  tarifT— proceed- 
ed to  recommend  the  following  ordinance : — 

**  *  Whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  recently 
passed,  has  made  such  a  reduction  and  modification  of  the  duties  upon 
'brein  imports,  as  amounts  substantially  to  an  ultimate  reduction  of 
the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be 
made  than  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment : — 

^  Mt  is  therefore  ordained  and  declared^  That  the  ordinance  entitled 
^  an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities,' and  all  acts  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  be  henceforth 
deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  effect ;  provided  that  the  act  en- 
titled ^  an  act  further  to  alter  and  amend  the  militia  laws  of  this  state,' 
passed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1832,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  it  shall  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  legislature.' " 

The  excitement  in  Washington,  at  this  time,  was  never  surpassed. 
Every  day  was  prominent  with  important  measures  and  occurrences. 
The  reception  of  and  debate  upon  Mr.  Clay's  '*  compromise  bill"  were 
things  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  senate,  we  are  told,  was  a  scene  of 
the  most  intense  interest.  A  multitude  of  both  sexes  filled  the  haU. 
Profound  silence  and  gravity  prevailed,  and  deep  sensation  was  evinced, 
as  much  by  that  general  silence,  as  by  the  marked  interruption  of  it 
once  or  twice,  by  audible  emotions.  There  was  an  opinion  expressed 
on  many  sides,  that  the  ^^  tariff  bill  would  not,  after  all,  pass  the  senate. 
But  the  opinion  was  not,  we  see,  confirmed  by  the  issue.  It  passed 
that  body  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  sixteen.  It  was  called  the 
^  bloody  bilt^^  by  the  government  journal,  and  was  held  by  it  to  repre- 
sent **  the  mortal  remains  of  state  rights."* 

Congress  adjourned  on  Friday  morning,  March  the  first,  at  one  o'clock. 

*In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  quote  the  foUowing  remarks,  as  ezprassive  of  the 
opinions  of  a  large  class  of  the  people,  at  this  time :  **  It  will  be  seen,  br  reference  to  Mr. 
C5alboiin*s  letter,  and  the  speech  oi  Gov.  Hayne  and  General  Hamilton,  that  an  exercise  of 
the  *  right  of  BvUifieation*  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  hamff  caused  the  recent  adjost- 
meiiC  ^  the  tariff,  is  hereafter  to  be  held  as  the  *nghtfal  remedy*  in  either  of  the  twenty- 
(bor  states,  ios  the  redress  of  anv  real  or  imaginary  OTil,  arising  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes,  or  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  And  though  nullification  has  not  beea 
fbnully  acknowledged  in  congress,  as  the  'ri^tlul  reroedy»'  it  certainly  baa  been  re* 
wf§cM  as  m  Mmm,  maB,**^!mu^  BegiHir, 
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mrnon.  Political  parties  had  been  thrown  into  some  confusioii,  and 
some  nngnlar  mOTements  were  anticipated. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  a  communication  was  read  to  the 
eabinet  by  the  president,  showing  his  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  re« 
moral  of  the  piu>lic  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  His 
own  Bund  was  determraed  upon  that  removal ;  and  he  begmd  his  cabi- 
net ^to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  his  own" — m  which  he 
should  require  no  one  to  sacrifice  opinion  or  principle. 

Mr.  Doane  was  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  proceeding  altogether ; 
sad  consequently,  objecting  to  the  ^  removal,"  he  was  removed. 

B.  B.  Taney  was  then  made  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  this  gentleman,  in  compliance  with  the  executive  commands, 
instructed  the  receiving  banks,  in  their  accommodations,  to  give  pref- 
erence to  the  imporHng  merchants  over  all  other  persons.  It  wos  cer- 
tain, whether  this  was  true  or  not,  that  this  removal  caused  great  and 
warai  discussion  in  the  Wall  streets  of  the  country. 

Oovemment  was  receiving  a  new  definition  through  many  of  its  of- 
ficial papers,  at  this  period.  In  the  old  time  it  was  believed  to  consist 
of  the  senate  and  house,  and  the  duty  of  the  president  was  only  to  ex- 
ecute the  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  record,  or  as  connected  by  the  ju- 
diciary in  the  cases  of  error.  Now,  in  very  many  instances,  in  the  ^'  of- 
ficial*'documents,  that  the  president  was  **ths  GoyBRNMEirr,"  was  as- 
serted and  claimed  to  be  the  true  democracy.  The  coming  congpress 
was  to  show,  in  a  degree,  how  true  this  might  be. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-third  congress  commenced  on  the 
second  of  December,  and  exciting  movements  immediately  commenced 
with  it. 

Two  of  the  leading  topics  which  occupied  the  message  were  the 
Dcm-fulfilment  by  France  of  the  contract  of  the  convention  of  the  4th 
of  July,  1831 — and  the  removal  of  the  government  funds  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

The  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  ^^  currency*'  were  re- 
garded by  many,  as  solemn  enough — ^under  an  impenetrable  veil.  We 
were  thought  to  have  arrived  at  the  '*  momentous  crisis*' — and  many 
rumors  were  current  concerning  American  funds,  and  the  confidence 
that  they  were  worthy  of,  which  reflected  no  honor  upon  the  country. 
The  bank  of  the  United  States  was  looked  to,  however,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  chief  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  a  sound  currency — ^if  such 
was  to  be  any  louffer  had.  ft  stood  alone — and  stood,  it  was  held  by 
many  a  citizen,  alone  in  its  silence — and  strength — and  dignity — and 
the  storm  that  was  now  pouring  upon  it. 

The  removal  of  the  ^  deposites"  was  a  wide  subject  in  the  message 
— as  an  act  of  the  treasurer,  justified,  recommended,  and  urged  by  the 
president.  ^  I  concur  with  him,"  said  he,  **  entirely,  in  the  view  he 
Aas  taken  of  the  subject.  I  urged  upon  the  department  the  propriety 
of  taking  that  step." 

The  treasurer  distinctly  asserted  two  points  in  his  repoft.  '^  Ist,  That 
the  power  of  removal  was  intended  to  oe  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
secretary,  and  that,  according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  charter,  congress 
coiUd  not  direct  it  to  be  done.  2d,  That  the  power  reserved  to  the 
ioflfrtsij!  of  the  treasury  does  not  depend  for  its  exereise  merely  up- 


